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THE  WORD   MADE   FLESH. 

BY    E.  H.  SEARS. 

That  Jesus  Christ  was  a  man,  finite,  tempted,  suffering, 
having  the  same  propensities  and  weaknesses,  the  same 
wants  and  sympathies  that  other  men  have,  is  manifest 
through  the  whole  evangelic  narrative.  He  was  more  of  a 
man  than  any  other  person  of  whom  we  have  any  history ; 
for  nowhere  else  do  we  read  of  a  humanity  where  the  com- 
pass of  its  powers  and  attributes  was  so  full  and  complete. 
Its  sublimest  heights  of  moral  grandeur  and  its  most  delicate 
shades  of  moral  beauty  are  all  here.  The  manhood  of  other 
men,  even  the  best  of  them,  is  somewhat  distorted  or  defective. 
There  is  strength  without  tenderness,  there  is  breadth  without 
depth ;  there  is  intensity  without  catholicity ;  there  is  clear 
intellection  without  the  sweet  and  fervent  sympathies  of  the 
heart  The  peculiarity  of  the  manhood  of  Jesus  consists  in 
the  union  of  qualities  found  elsewhere  incongruous  and  in 
separation ;  union  in  such  majestic  and  delicate  proportion 
as  to  give  the  impression  of  perfect  symmetry  and  harmony. 
It  requires  not  only  a  lifelong  study,  but  a  heart  open  to  all 
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ilee  for  personal  safety,  organizes  his  ministry  there,  and  only 
goes  up  privately  to  Jerusalem,  the  focus  of  danger.  All  this 
we  have  in  the  fourth  Gospel  with  fullness  of  detail ;  while 
in  the  Synoptics  we  only  have  it  in  hints  and  fragments. 
How  baseless  is  the  theory  which  regards  it  as  a  Gnostic 
production  designed  to  show  that  Christ  was  not  really  incar- 
nate, and  subject  to  suffering  and  death,  when  the  whole  nar- 
rative represents  that  the  plan  of  his  ministry  was  constantly 
varied  lest  he  should  meet  death  prematurely !  Then  the  as- 
sertion that  in  the  fourth  Gospel  he  breaks  suddenly  upon 
the  reader  as  super-human  or  super-angelic  is  entirely  un- 
founded ;  for  no  Scripture  shows  more  plainly  and  certainly 
than  this  book  that  his  Messianic  consciousness  came  like  the 
dawn  of  the  morning,  that  it  had  to  break  through  clouds  of 
temptation  and  of  ignorance ;  through  alternations  of  doubt, 
of  hope,  and  of  fear ;  through  all  the  limitations  of  the  finite 
understanding,  before  the  unfluctuating  noontide  flooded  his 
consciousness  with  the  wisdom  and  the  peace  of 'God.  The 
fourth  Gospel  shows  pre-eminently,  and  in  the  lowest  degree, 
the  human  phasis  in  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  it  contains,  also,  another  range  of  fact  and  doctrine  per- 
taining to  that  life  and  character  which  we  cannot  reduce  with- 
in the  dimensions  of  our  finite  nature.  The  Synoptics  rise, 
sometimes,  to  the  same  height,  but  they  only  rise  to  it  occa- 
sionally. It  appears  with  them  in  solitary  peaks  far  oflT  be- 
yond the  clouds ;  whereas  in  John  it  is  a  continuous  range 
always  bathed  in  the  mellowing  glories  of  the  heavens.  In 
the  proem,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Word,  and  the  Word  is  God 
himself  He  is  not  an  angel  or  ason,  but  the  Being  who 
creates  the  universe.  This  might,  perhaps,  be  explained  as 
"personification,"  or  a  rhetorical  figure,  were  it  not  that  a 
whole  range  of  fact  and  doctrine,  through  the  fourth  Gospel 
and  through  all  the  Johannean  writings,  keeps  up  to  the 
same  level,  showing  plainly  that  the  proem  was  given  as  a 
key  for  the  interpretation  of  the  whole.  Jesus  asserts  re- 
peatedly, and  without  any  qualification,  his  pre-existence.  "  I 
came  down  from  heaven,"  is  the  annunciation  which  startles 
his  hearers,  and  excites  the  Jews  to  anger  and  charges  of 
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blasphemy ;  but  he  repeats  it  in  sharp  significance  and  will 
not  explain  it  as  metaphor.  He  asserts  an  existence  of  his 
own  before  that  of  Abraham  ;  and  the  connection  shows  that 
he  does  not  mean  merely  that  he  was  the  Messiah  in  the 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  but  that  he  had  an  ex- 
istence of  his  own  which  was  without  time,  and,  therefore, 
was  before  Abraham.  In  those  communings  with  God  which 
Jesus  had  at  the  last  supper,  communings  of  indescribable 
tenderness,  where  no  factitious  self-assertion  is  even  conceiv- 
able, he  speaks  of  this  pre-existence  as  a  familiar  fact,  but 
now  glowing  more  vividly  and  gratefully  in  his  consciousness. 
"  I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth,  I  have  finished  the  work 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do ;  and  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou 
me  with  thyself,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was."  *  **  Father,  I  would  that  those  which  thou 
hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold 
my  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me,  for  thou  lovedst  me  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  worlAf  To  say  that  an  order  of 
events  was  established  from  all  eternity  in  the  decrees  of 
God  is  only  to  assert  the  common  dogma  of  predestination. 
Jesus  does  more  than  this,  unless  he  asserts  the  baldest  tru- 
ism ;  for  every  Jew  who  took  up  the  stones  to  stone  him  for 
blasphemy,  might  have  claimed  such  pre-existence  as  that. 
That  which  he  calls  repeatedly  himself,  which  was  so  far 
forth  his  own  being  that  he  applies  to  it  the  personal  pronoun 
—  I  —  he  says  was  with  the  Father  before  time  was ;  and  when 
death  was  near  he  said  he  was  going  back  to  merge  again  in 
the  glory  from  which  he  emerged  when  he  took  the  clothings 
of  our  finite  humanity.  "  I  have  come  forth  from  the  Father 
and  come  into  the  world  ;  again  I  leave  the  world  and  go  to 
the  Father : "  and  his  disciples  said  on  hearing  this,  "  Now 
speakest  thou  plainly  and  art  speaking  no  parable."  %  Pas- 
sages may  be  quoted  which  fall  upon  the  ear  at  first  as  like 
forms  of  speech,  such  as  "  The  lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 


*  John  xvii.  5. 
t  John  xvii.  24. 
X  John  xvi.  28,  29. 
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of  the  world."  Even  there,  other  pre-existence  is  supposed 
than  one  merely  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God.*  But  the 
passages  are  not  parallel.  When  Jesus  persistently  asserted 
his  pre-existence  and  was  charged  with  blasphemy,  and  his 
life  was  imperiled  because  he  put  forth  so  hard  a  doctrine, 
he  yet  refused  to  modify  it,  or  tone  it  down  as  a  figure  of 
speech,  but  asserted  it  over  and  over  till  the  last.  Coming 
forth  from  the  Father  into  the  world  he  places  in  antithesis 
with  leaving  the  world  and  going  to  the  Father.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  antithesis  is  placed  in  balance  with  the  other ;  his 
pre-existence  is  asserted  in  the  same  sense  as  his  post-exist- 
ence, and,  if  one  was  real,  the  other  must  also  be. 

But  why  go  into  any  verbal  interpretations  ?  The  egoism 
of  the  Johannean  writings  is  so  stupendous  and  persistent, 
that  we  are  shut  off  to  the  conclusion  that  if  Christ  was  a 
"  mere  man,"  though  a  sage  or  prophet,  he  was  a  man  whose 
self-assertion  transcended  all  the  bounds  of  reason  and  mod- 
esty. For  what  is  the  bearing  of  sage  or  prophet  who  have 
any  just  apprehension  of  their  function  and  calling  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  depth  and  fullness  of  their  wisdom  and  inspi- 
ration, so  will  the  entireness  of  their  self-abnegation  be.  As 
the  divine  mind  and  message  roll  in  upon  them,  their  own 
nothingness  becomes  more  complete ;  they  keep  themselves 
out  of  the  way  lest  they  sink  under  the  awful  burden  of  the 
Divine  Word.  "  Wo  is  me,  for  I  am  undone  ;  because  I  am  a 
man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
of  unclean  lips,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts."  No  mere  man  can  bear  the  weight  of  the 
infinite  without  being  crushed  and  consumed  under  it.  Even 
the  sage  who  comes  into  a  larger  discourse  of  reason  bows 
before  it  in  profound  acknowledgement  that  it  is  not  /it's  rea- 
son, but  a  loftier  and  diviner  intelligence,  and  he  shrinks  from 
projecting  his  little  ego  into  it  to  darken   its  lustre.     But 


*  This  passage  imports,  as  we  interpret  it,  that  God  did  not  merely 
provide  a  sacrifice  in  time  and  once  for  all,  but  that  eternally  he  sacri- 
fices himself  for  his  creatures ;  that  such  is  his  nature  always,  and  the 
cross  only  symbolizes  it  in  time. 
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much  more  will  the  seer  keep  himself  out  of  sight  before  the 
incoming  of  the  Lord,  for  he  sees  and  speaks  from  a  more 
profound  and  irrepressible  spontaneity,  and  he  is  more  ready 
to  "  fall  as  dead  "  than  to  see  his  own  fantastic  figure  outlined 
on  the  heavenly  vision. 

Nor  would  it  make  any  difference  in  this  respect  though 
the  messenger  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  God  were  angelic 
or  super-angelic.  If  greater  and  wiser  than  men,  so  much 
the  more  perfect  would  his  self-abnegation  be.  The  highest 
angels  (so  we  interpret  the  Saviour's  words),  those  who  are 
nearest  the  Lord,  and  reflect  most  brightly  the  glories  of 
his  face,  are  the  guardians  of  little  children,  because  they 
are  most  childlike,  and  are  brought  more  directly  and  en- 
tirely into  sympathy  and  correspondency  with  the  little  ones. 
And  so  to  become  great  or  greatly  angelic  is  not  to  rise  into 
greater  self-assertion,  but  to  rise  to  such  a  consciousness  of 
God  that  when  made  the  minister  of  his  truth  and  will,  all 
self-hood  —  the  I  —  vanishes  and  disappears. 

But  what  have  we  here  as  we  open  the  Johannean  writ- 
ings ?  We  have  an  egoism  for  which  the  Synoptics  had  in 
some  sort  prepared  us,  but  which  is  consummated  in  the 
Book  of  John.  Matthew  reports  Jesus  as  saying,  "  No  one 
knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  man 
the  Father  save  the  Son  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  shall  reveal 
him.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden." 
But  in  the  fourth  Gospel  the  proem  is  pitched  to  this  high 
strain,  and  the  discourse  of  Jesus  rises  up  to  it  even  to  the 
close.  He  tells  his  disciples  that  to  see  him  is  the  same  as 
seeing  God,  and  instead  of  abnegating  himself  he  puts  him- 
self in  the  foreground  continually.  He  does  not  tell  his  hear- 
ers that  simply  to  receive  his  message  will  be  enough.  He 
tells  them  that  "  all  men  should  honor  the  Son  even  as  they 
honor  the  Father,"  for  "  he  that  honoreth  not  the  Son  honor- 
eth  not  the  Father  who  hath  sent  him."  He  does  not  say, 
"  I  bring  you  the  true  doctrine,  which  is  bread  from  heaven," 
but  rather,  "  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven." 
"  I  am  the  bread  of  life."  He  does  not  bring  news  merely 
that  there  is  to  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.     He  proclaims 
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rather,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  He  does  not 
tell  his  disciples  as  any  mere  preacher  would  have  told  them, 
"  If  you  are  obedient  to  the  truth  God  will  vouchsafe  to  you 
a  resurrection  among  the  glorified  ; "  he  tells  them  as  to 
every  man  who  is  a  true  believer,  "  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day."  He  does  not  say  in  prophetic  style,  "  I  proclaim 
truth  which  is  to  enlighten  mankind  ; "  he  proclaims  rather, 
"  I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  Instead  of  withdrawing  his 
own  personality  that  the  light  may  shine  unbroken  from  the 
mind  of  God,  he  interposes  his  person  always,  as  if  there 
alone  the  light  was  inorbed  and  became  the  sun  of  the  moral 
universe. 

These  stupendous  claims  are  made  not  in  exceptional  and 
rhetorical  phraseology,  but  they  are  based  on  the  alleged 
prime  facts  of  the  gospel  history.  The  last  festal  discourses 
abound  in  promises  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  was  to  comfort, 
enlighten,  and  sanctify  the  disciples  of  Christ.  But  who  is 
this  man  that  claims  that  he  is  the  dispenser  of  this  sover- 
eign agency  of  God,  and  that  its  coming  depends  on  his  own 
personal  agency }  "  If  I  go  not  away  the  Comforter  will 
not  come,  but  if  I  depart  I  will  send  himr  Yet  again  the 
Father  is  to  send  him,  but  it  is  to  be  only  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Christ,  and  in  his  name.  What  these  promises 
imported,  and  how  the  disciples  understood  them,  we  learn 
by  the  subsequent  fulfillment.  The  time  and  place  where  the 
new  dispensation  was  to  be  inaugurated  was  Jerusalem,  at 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost.  And  there  it  came :  the  imbreath- 
ing  of  heavenly  airs  transforming  the  whole  inward  and  out- 
ward man,  and  creating  him  anew  in  the  radiant  image  of  his 
Lord.  And  Peter,  standing  up  to  explain  the  new  phenom- 
ena, rehearses  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  Christ,  and  says,  "  He  hath  shed  forth  this 
which  ye  now  see  and  hear."  Saul,  the  hardest  of  the  Phari- 
sees, fell  under  the  same  influence.  The  steel  of  the  Phari- 
see melted,  and  was  moulded  in  gentler  forms ;  and  he  tells 
us,  that,  when  he  had  open  vision  of  the  source  of  the  power 
that  subdued  him,  he  found  himself  ensphered  in  light  from 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun.   The 
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whole  history  of  the  primitive  church  only  repeats  these  facts 
in  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  the  Comforter,  and  in  full 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  promise.  The  primitive 
church,  do  we  say  ?  We  might  just  as  well  say  the  whole 
church  for  eighteen  hundred  years.  For  ever  and  every- 
where under  the  administration  of  Christianity,  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  comes  with  the  most  of  its  cleansing,  subduing, 
and  transforming  power,  though  not  with  the  open  vision  of 
Christ,  it  is  with  the  unquenchable  consciousness  of  his  pres- 
ence and  his  insphering  light  and  love ;  and  when  this  is 
denied  the  power  of  Christianity  wanes,  its  ordinances  be- 
come meaningless,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  pales  its  ineiffectual 
fires. 

Such  self-assertion  was  never  heard  of  before  nor  since, 
except  among  men  of  disordered  intellect  Why  do  we  read 
it  in  the  evangelic  narrative  without  being  shocked  with 
it  ?  Plainly  because  of  its  place  and  setting  in  a  biography 
which  is  unlike  any  other,  and  which  none  of  our  scales  of 
human  grandeur  are  competent  to  measure ;  and  the  entire 
harmony  and  proportion  is  not  broken,  but  preserved.  But 
take  out  this  egoism  and  try  to  fit  it  to  the  life  of  any  other 
great  man,  prophet,  apostle,  or  sage.  Isaiah,  as  we  have 
seen,  when  the  vision  of  God  broke  upon  him,  and  the  bur- 
den of  his  message  was  laid  upon  him,  did  not  challenge  his 
adversaries,  "  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ? "  "  Ye 
are  from  beneath,  I  am  from  above ; "  but  cried  aloud  from  a 
profounder  consciousness  of  mental  infirmity  and  weakness. 
Nor  did  John  and  his  fellow  apostles,  when  a  like  mission 
was  given  them,  and  the  "  wo  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gos- 
pel "  came  upon  them.  They  resolve  themselves  into  noth- 
ingness as  fast  as  possible,  and  are  more  conscious  than  ever 
of  an  uncleansed  selfhood  which  must  not  fling  its  shadow 
across  the  sunlight  of  God.  If  we  think  this  was  owing  to 
any  usages  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  men  themselves  we 
have  only  to  take  any  of  our  modern  apostles  of  truth  and 
try  to  fit  such  egoism  into  the  frame  of  their  history. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  man  whose  message  to  this  age  has 
been  of  more  deep  and  solemn  import  than  that  of  William 
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Ellery  Channing.  His  word,  probably  more  than  that  of  any 
other  man,  has  broken  the  fetters  of  the  body  and  the  mind, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  coming  of  the  Lord.  In  the 
delivery  of  his  messages  he  uses  very  freely  the  first  person 
singular ;  not  in  the  way  of  self-assertion,  but  rather  to  set 
forth  his  individual  convictions  in  such  wise  as  not  to  invade 
the  freedom  of  other  minds.  But  if  this  great  prophet  of 
modern  freedom  had  announced  himself  as  "  the  light  of  the 
world,"  as  "  come  down  from  heaven,"  as  the  judge  of  the 
earth  who  was  to  sit  on  a  throne  of  glory,  summon  the  na- 
tions to  his  bar,  and  part  them  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the 
left,  to  eternal  punishment  or  eternal  life ;  if  when  his  hear- 
ers had  asked  the  way  to  the  Father  he  had  said  to  them, 
"  Look  upon  me :  that  is  the  same  as  looking  upon  God  ; " 
if  he  had  promised  when  dying  to  send  them  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  if  he  had  told  his  followers  to  put  his  name  into  a  formula 
of  baptism,  along  with  that  of  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
be  used  in  proselyting  to  the  end  of  time,  —  who  does  not 
see  that  he  would  have  been  answered  with  a  universal  shout 
of  derision,  and  that  the  report  of  his  hearers  would  have 
been  :  "  No  man  ever  spake  like  this  man,  because  no  man's 
ravings  were  ever  half  so  wild  "  ?  Put  any  other  great  his- 
toric name  in  the  same  connection,  and  you  have  the  same 
result ;  their  genuine  manhood  forthwith  is  sifted  out  of  them, 
and  the  only  residuum  is  human  pretense  and  vanity  puffed 
out  to  their  last  attenuation. 

If  the  argument  of  the  foregoing  chapters  has  failed  to 
convince  any  reader  that  John  wrote  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
if  there  is  any  lingering  suspicion  that  its  theories  of  Christ 
belong  to  the  second  century,  let  him  turn  to  the  Apocalypse, 
the  conceded  and  undoubted  production  of  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple. All  that  we  have  described  as  the  stupendous  egoism 
of  Jesus  in  the  fourth  Gospel  appears  in  the  Apocalypse  in 
another  form.  What  Jesus  had  asserted  of  himself  in  his 
discourses  as  John  reports  them,  what  the  golden  proem  had 
claimed  for  him  as  the  eternal  Word,  appears  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse as  conceded  to  him  by  the  ascending  ranks  of  the 
heavenly  world.     In  the  Apocalypse  the  metaphysics  of  the 
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proem,  and  the  discourses  that  follow  and  illustrate  it,  are 
seen  objectively  as  concrete  forms  and  personalities.  Like 
the  diagrams  of  the  mathematician,  which  put  abstract  rea- 
sonings into  shapes  palpable  to  sense,  or  like  the  chromos  of 
the  traveler,  which  translate  his  words  into  scenery  that  glows 
upon  the  canvas,  the  Apocalypse  translates  the  doctrines 
and  theories  about  Christ  found  in  the  Gospels  and  in  Paul's 
Epistles  into  the  ritual  of  heaven  heard  and  seen.  "  I  heard 
behind  me  a  loud  voice,"  says  the  seer ;  and  turning  he  saw 
one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  Jesus  Christ,  in  glorified  form, 
who  said,  "  I  am  the  First  and  the  Last,  and  he  that  liveth ; 
and  I  was  dead  and  behold  I  am  alive  forevermore,  and  have 
the  keys  of  death  and  the  under  world."  *  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  fourth  Gospel  is  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  Lamb  is  coupled 
with  the  name  of  God,  as  designating  the  object  of  supreme 
adoration  and  love.  "  The  twenty-four  elders  fell  down  be- 
fore the  Lamb,  having  each  one  a  harp  and  golden  bowls  full 
of  incense,  which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  And  they 
sing  a  new  song  saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book 
and  to  open  its  seals,  for  thou  wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed 
to  God  by  thy  blood  men  out  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  and 
people  and  nation,  and  hast  made  them  a  kingdom  and 
priests  and  they  reign  on  the  earth.  And  I  saw  and  I  heard 
the  voice  of  many  angels  around  the  throne  and  the  living 
creatures  and  the  elders,  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten 
times  ten  thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands  ;  saying  with 
a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive 
power  and  riches  and  wisdom  and  strength  and  honor 
and  glory  and  blessing.  And  every  creature  which  is  in 
heaven  and  those  which  are  on  the  earth  and  under  the  earth 
and  on  the  sea  and  the  things  in  them,  I  heard  them  all  say- 
ing. To  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb 
be  the  blessing  and  the  honor  and  the  glory  and  the  domin- 
ion forever  and  ever.  And  the  four  living  creatures  said, 
Amen.     And  the  elders  fell  down  and  worshiped."  t 

*  Rev.  i.  10,  17,  18. 
t  Rev.  V.  8-14. 
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Not  any  man,  however  great,  or  greatly  inspired,  could  be 
thus  exalted  so  as  to  receive  joint  honors  and  worship  with 
the  Supreme  in  any  system  of  pure  theism.  Not  any  angel 
or  archangel  could  be  thus  exalted  ;  nay,  the  higher  his  exal- 
tation the  further  away  would  he  be  from  such  homage ;  for 
the  lower  down  and  the  farthest  from  sight  would  be  all  that 
is  himself  when  ascriptions  of  glory  and  dominion  were 
ascending  "to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne."  And  if 
Christianity  has  thus  exalted  a  mere  man,  however  great  and 
good,  if  it  has  thus  exalted  any  created  being  whatever,  it  is 
as  gross  a  system  of  idolatry  as  can  be  found  among  any  of 
the  religions  of  the  earth. 

To  avoid  this  idolatry  two  ways  are  open  to  us.  We  can 
reject  the  documents,  or  portions  of  documents,  which  seem 
to  favor  it.  But,  when  we  have  done  this,  we  shall  find  we 
have  rejected  the  whole  history;  for  nothing  will  be  left 
which  has  enough  coherence  and  consistency  for  any  recon- 
struction whatever.  Jesus  Christ,  whoever  he  was,  passes 
into  the  unknown  and  unknowable,  and  we  have  done  with 
him.  The  other  way  is  to  take  the  golden  key  of  interpreta- 
tion constantly  offered  us  in  the  unmutilated  records  them- 
selves. 


In  a  company  they  were  extolling  a  gentleman  of  distinction, 
and  magnifying  his  splendid  virtues.  He  raised  his  head  and  said, 
**  I  am  such  as  I  know  I  am  I  It  suffices  with  thee,  O  sir !  that 
summest  up  my  good  works,  as  they  appear  outwardly,  but  thou 
knowest  not  the  secrets  of  my  heart  In  the  eyes  of  mankind  my 
outward  person  is  a  goodly  object ;  but  my  head  hangs  down  in 
shame  at  the  deformity  of  my  mind :  people  are  crying  up  the  rich 
and  variegated  plumage  of  the  peacock ;  and  he  is  himself  blush- 
ing at  his  ugly  feet" 

They  are  never  alone  that  are  accompanied  with  noble  thoughts. 

—  Sidficy, 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 

During  Anniversary  Week,  at  a  morning  prayer-meeting 
in  the  Hollis-Street  Church,  the  subject  under  consideration 
was  self-sacrifice  and  the  joy  attending  it.  Touching  words 
were  spoken.  The  feelings  of  the  large  congregation  evi- 
dently were  moved.  Such  a  subject  could  hardly  be  sug- 
gested in  such  a  place  without  an  influence  felt  in  the  very 
air.  We  would  gladly  continue  the  subject.  We  cannot 
bring  the  atmosphere  of  that  hour  and  place  into  our  Maga- 
zine. But  we  would  catch  something  of  the  spirit  which  we 
found  there,  and  carry  it  along  with  us  in  our  thoughts  here. 
In  the  last  evening  of  our  Saviour's  life  before  .the  crucifix- 
ion, as  the  highest  good  which  he  could  ask  for  his  disciples, 
he  prayed  that  they  might  have  his  joy  fulfilled  in  themselves. 
In  the  presence  of  desolation,  and  anguish,  and  death,  in 
that  dreary  crisis  of  his  life,  when  praying  for  those  whom  he 
loved  best,  there  was  no  higher  gift  which  he  could  ask  than 
that  they  might  have  his  joy  fulfilled  in  them. 

This  divine  joy  which  so  often  breaks  out  in  our  Saviour's 
language,  which  flowed  as  a  holy  benediction  through  his 
life,  which  bore  him  up  under  his  sorrows  and  threw  over 
them  the  sacredness  and  radiance  of  an  immortal  peace  — 
this  divine  joy  of  his,  he  prayed  that  we  also,  his  disciples, 
might  have  fulfilled  in  us.     Other  possessions  and  pleasures 
are  superficial  or  ephemeral.      They   do  not  satisfy  us  and 
they  do  not  stay.     But  with  this  inward  satisfaction,  this  joy 
of  Christ  in  the  soul,  sustained  and  fed  from  a  divine  source, 
it  matters  little  what  earthly  fortunes  betide  us,  what  earthly 
griefs  may  assail  us,  or  what  sudden  and  awful  shadow  of  death 
may  darken  the  brightness  of  our  noonday  sun.     It  comes 
with  its  holy  gifts  to  enrich  us  ;  it  stands  by  us  in  our  afflic- 
tions, a  heavenly  angel,  to  comfort  and  strengthen  us ;   it 
shows  us  the  broken  sepulchre  which  has  no  power  to  con- 
fine us,  and  leads  us  up  into  the  eternal  life. 
We  know  not  what  centuries  of  immortal  being  shall  pass 
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over  US  before  we  have  attained  to  the  fullness  of  that  joy. 
But  we  catch  some  intimations  of  what   it  is,  and  of  the 
fountain  from  which  it  comes  here  in  its  faint  and  feeble  be- ' 
ginnings. 

Have  we  ever  felt  the  satisfaction  of  doing  right,  when  it 
evidently  cost  us  something  to  do  it  ?  So  far  as  we  did  it 
because  it  was  right,  casting  aside  every  selfish  thought  or 
suggestion  that  would  deter  you  from  it,  so  far,  at  least,  in  its 
faint  and  feeble  beginning,  we  have  had  his  joy  fulfilled  in  us 

Have  we  ever  felt  the  joy  of  forgetting  our  own  comfort 
and  selfish  interests  in  the  earnestness  of  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  well  being  of  others.?  Have  we 
ever  been  so  taken  up  and  carried  away  by  the  desire  to  do 
them  good  that  for  the  time  we  have  lost  all  thought  of  self.? 
Then,  so  far,  we  have  been  partaking  of  his  spirit  who  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  we  have  had, 
in  some  small  degree,  his  joy  fulfilling  itself  in  us. 

Have  we  ever  known  what  it  is  to  love  others  so  much  that 
we  would  gladly  forego  our  own  comfort  in  order  to  do  them 
a  kindness,  and  that  not  merely  from  a  momentary  impulse 
caused  by  the  sight  of  suffering,  but  day  after  day,  and  at 
great  personal  inconvenience  ?  Have  we  been  so  interested 
in  them  as  to  lose  consciousness  of  any  sacrifice  that  we 
might  make,  so  as  to  find  our  satisfaction  and  joy  in  doing 
what  we  could  to  make  them  comfortable  and  happy  ?  Then, 
so  far,  we  have  had  his  joy  fulfilling  itself  in  us. 

In  all  these  cases  we  see  the  direction  from  which  the 
blessing  comes.  The  world  says,  "  Look  out  first  of  all  for 
yourselves."  But  our  religion  says,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ."  The  wisdom  of  this 
world  says,  "  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves."  But  a 
diviner  wisdom  says,  **  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it." 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  these  worldly  maxims  are  true, 
and  fall  within  the  scope  of  Christian  doctrine.  Our  religion 
is  adapted  to  our  wants  as  men  and  women.  It  appeals  to 
our  human  faculties ;  and  would  not  excite  and  tantalize  us 
by  a  specious  but  impossible  standard.  But  in  a  far  higher 
sense  it  is  true,  —  nay,  it  is  the  central  truth  of  our  religion. 
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the  great  law  of  life  which  our  Saviour  has  declared,  —  that  we 
must  go  out  of  ourselves  if  we  would  truly  find  ourselves. 
He  who  is  always  looking  out  for  himself  is,  by  that  vely  act, 
cutting  himself  off  from  the  richest  sources  of  enjoyment 
and  improvement.  The  most  selfish  life  is  the  most  barren 
of,  all  lives.  He  who  seeks  earnestly  and  constantly  to  do 
his  duty,  however  it  may  affect  his  personal  interests,  throws 
himself  into  the  midst  of  influences  which  enlarge  his  sym- 
pathies and  enrich  his  whole  being.  He  is  more  a  living 
man.  His  sensibilities,  his  affections,  his  whole  moral  and 
religious  nature  are  more  alive.  The  quality  of  his  enjoy- 
ment is  improved,  and  its  quantity  is  enlarged. 

Have  we  ever  known  what  it  is  to  give  ourselves  up  to  a 
great  and  generous  cause,  so  that  we  are  willing  to  spend 
and  be  spent,  to  live  or  to  die  in  its  service  ?  Have  we 
dwelt  upon  it  more  passionately  than  we  ever  did  on  any- 
thing relating  to  our  personal  and  selfish  interests  ?  Has  it 
been  the  last  subject  in  our  thoughts  at  night,  and  the  first 
to  greet  us  in  the  morning,  —  mingling  with  our  devotions, 
and  inciting  us  to  pray  more  earnestly  and  more  disinterest- 
edly than  we  ever  did  before  ?  In  that  passionate  devotion 
of  ourselves  to  a  great  and  generous  cause  we  are  fulfilling 
the  law  of  Christ,  and  have  his  joy  fulfilling  itself  in  us. 

It  matters  little  how  small  or  how  great  is  the  part  that  we 
are  able  to  perform,  if  we  only  do  what  we  can.     The  bene- 
diction of  the  Master  falls  on  all  alike  who  thus  give  them- 
selves to  his  work.     Whatever  it  may  be  that  we  do,  if  it  is 
the  best  that  we  can  do,  our  hearts  are  enriched  by  the  whole 
worth  and  sacredness  of  the  cause  for  which  we  do  it.     As 
we  lose  ourselves  in  that,  as  our  hearts  warm  towards  it  and 
are  drawn  into  sympathy  with  it  and  are  lifted  up  by  what- 
ever is  most  generous  and  self-forgetting  in  it,  so  far  are  we 
brought  into  sympathy  with  him  who  laid  down  his  life  for 
us.    The  motive  is  what  consecrates  the  act.     He  who  from 
a  right  motive  enters  with  his  whole  heart  into  a  great  and 
generous  work,  however  small  the  part  he  performs,  has  the 
whole  blessing  of  the  work,  even  as  she,  who  with  a  reverent 
and  trembling  faith  touched  but  the  hem  of  our  Saviour  s  gar- 
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ment,  received  unto  herself  the  fullness  of  the  healing  virtue 
that  dwelt  in  him. 

We*  never  can  know  how  rich  life  is  till  we  give  ourselves 
up  to  the  inspiration  and  quickening  energies  which  come 
from  our  devotion  to  some  great  and  holy  cause.  He  who 
has  not  sometimes  lived  thus,  has  not  lived  at  all.  He  who 
has  lived  so,  in  whatever  department  of  his  master's  kingdom, 
and  however  small  the  portion  of  work  which  he  is  permitted 
to  do,  has  begun  to  have  his  joy  fulfilled  in  himself 

But,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  fullness  of  meaning  which  lies 
even  in  the  smallest  work  that  is  given  us  to  do,  we  must 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  Lord.  The  joy  of  giving  our- 
selves up  entirely  to  God,  doing  not  our  own  will  but  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  us,  entering  with  all  our  hearts  into  his 
work,  his  thought,  his  life,  till  we  are  carried  beyond  our- 
selves in  the  inspiration  of  magnanimity  and  self-forgetful- 
ness  which  comes  from  him  —  this  absorption  of  self  into 
his  work,  his  thought,  and  life —  this  expansion  of  ourselves 
through  ideas  and  hopes  and  labors  which  lie  beyond  our- 
selves and  by  which  he  would  carry  us  on  into  purer  realms 
—  this,  vouchsafed  to  us  in  its  fullness  only  at  rare  and  sacred 
moments,  is  what  we  should  seek  as  the  highest  joy  that  we 
can  know.  Then  our  life,  all  unconsciously  to  ourselves,  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  enriched  from  the  fullness  of  him 
who  is  all  in  all.  Then  we  are  lifted  out  of  ourselves  into 
union  with  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  with  whom 
is  fullness  of  joy  and  pleasures  forever. 

We  should  be  thankful  for  anything  that  may  take  us  away 
from  ourselves.  The  most  debilitating  and  unwholesome  at- 
mosphere in  which  we  can  live  is  that  which  is  instinct  with 
thoughts,  desires,  plans,  and  works,  all  centering  in  ourselves. 
The  soul  is  paralyzed  and  dwarfed  that  stays  in  such  a  sphere. 
Its  very  hopes  are  sick  and  sordid.  But  when  we  seek  not 
our  own  but  our  Master's  work,  his  life  flows  into  us.  As  we 
give,  so  we  receive ;  and  as  we  receive  more  abundantly,  in 
that  same  measure  do  we  impart  again.  The  weariness  of 
petty  cares  is  relieved  by  the  spirit  that  carries  us  through 
them. 
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The  church  or  the  community  that  lives  thus  is  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  God,  whose  inspiring  and  sanctifying  power 
reaches  down  to  every  member  who  wi*l  give  himself  up  to  it. 
Its  quickening  glow  flashes  from  heart  to  heart.  As  the  general 
of  an  army,  a  born  leader  among  men,  infuses  his  enthusiasm 
into  the  troops,  and  their  emotions  react  on  him  and  give  a 
new  power  to  what  he  does,  a  great  people  gatch  their  heroic 
spirit  and  are  lift'ed  by  it  above  themselves,  and  believe  and 
hope  all  things,  till  he  goes  forth  armed  with  moral  enthusi- 
asm and  the  might  of  millions,  and  hardships  are  endured 
and  dangers  met,  and  life  is  offered  as  a  privilege  and  an 
honor,  so  the  great  Captain  of  our  Salvation  connects  him- 
self with  us,  his  followers,  the  army  of  the  living  God,  in  our 
warfare  with  sin  and  the  powers  of  evil. 

We  catch  his  inspiration.  We  impart  it  to  those  around 
us,  and  are  warmed  again  by  the  enthusiasm  that  kindles  in 
their  veins.  Virtue  becomes  easy.  Self-sacrifice  is  recog- 
nized only  as  a  pleasure.  We  are  taken  out  of  ourselves, 
and  feel  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  be  borne  on  by  a  divine 
impulse.  God  is  bending  over  us,  and  imparting  to  us  new 
measures  of  his  spirit.  He  is  answering  in  us  the  Saviour's 
prayer  that  his  joy  may  be  fulfilled  in  us.  There  can  be  no 
higher  end  of  living. 

There  will  be  no  regrets  and  no  failures  here.  In  any 
other  warfare  there  may  be  defeat  Every  other  enjoyrfient 
ends  in  satiety.  Its  time  is  short.  When  the  victory  is 
gained  on  the  bloody  battle-field,  the  feeling  is  one  of  un- 
speakable sadness.  But  in  this  our  Christian  warfare  there 
are  no  such  ingredients  of  sadness.  Our  greatest  triumph 
of  all  is  when  death  seems  to  gain  the  victory.  We  leave 
its  sorrows  all  behind.  The  joy  which  has  flowed  through 
our  lives,  a  holy  inspiration  from  on  high,  meets  us  with  new 
glories  beckoning  us  on  into  fairer  worlds,  greeting  us  beyond 
the  weary  passage  with  the  radiance  of  a  diviner  peace,  illu- 
mining our  minds  and  filling  our  hearts  forever  and  ever. 

We  have  just  been  reading  a  little  book,  called  "  Married 
for  both  Worlds,"  in  which  this  doctrine  is  very  beautifully 
and  affectingly  illustrated.     It  begins  with  a  young  woman, 
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beautiful,  accomplished,  richly  endowed  in  mind  and  heart, 
left  a  widow  before  she  is  twenty  years  old,  who  spends  a  life 
of  religious  truth  and  heavenly-mindedness  amid  the  simple 
duties  and  charities  of  the  world.  While  others  sought  for 
more  direct  visions  of  heaven,  and  strove  for  a  fuller  reve- 
lation from  dear  ones  who  had  entered  into  that  higher 
world,  she  sought  for  a  closer  intercourse  with  God,  a  nearer 
spiritual  union  with  the  departed  by  const^int  prayerfulness 
of.  soul,  and  above  all  by  living  a  faithful.  Christian,  holy,  and 
loving  life.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  indicated  by  the  motto 
on  the  title-page,  and  there  can  be  none  better :  "  John  Bun- 
yan,  being  asked  a  question  about  heaven  which  he  could  not 
answer,  because  the  Bible  had  furnished  no  reply,  very  wisely 
advised  the  querist  to  follow  Christ,  and  live  a  holy  life,  that 
he  might  by  and  by  go  to  heaven  and  see  for  himself."  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  into  what  "heights  and  depths  of  love  divine" 
we  may  thus  enter,  or  what  revelations  of  inward  peace  and 
joy  may  thus  be  made  to  us. 


Happiness  is  like  manna ;  it  is  to  be  gathered  in  grains,  and 
enjoyed  every  day.  It  will  not  keep,  it  cannot  be  accumulated ; 
nor  have  we  to  go  out  of  ourselves,  or  into  remote  places  to  gather 
it,  since  it  has  rained  down  from  heaven,  at  our  very  doors,  or  rather 
withinside  them.  —  Martyria, 

Lay  nothing  too  much  to  heart ;  desire  nothing  toO'  eagerly ; 
rejoice  not  excessively,  nor  grieve  too  much  for  disasters ;  be  not 
violently  bent  on  any  design,  nor  let  any  worldly  cause  hinder  you 
from  taking  care  of  your  soul ;  and  remember  that  it  is  necessary 
to  be  a  Christian  (that  is,  to  govern  one's  self  by  motives  of  Chris- 
tianity) in  the  most  common  actions  of  civil  life.  —  WilsorCs  Sacra 
Privata, 

Does  not  the  echo  in  the  sea-shell  tell  of  the  worm  which  once 
inhabited  it ;  and  shall  not  man's  good  deeds  live  after  him,  and 
sing  his  praise  ?  —  jfean  Paul  Richter. 
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THE  MARSH. 

Here,  under  the  moss,  even  in  midsummer, 
Cool  water  is  found,  oozing  out  silently. 
Soon  filling  the  prints  left  by  my  footsteps,  while 
I,  sauntering  on,  seek  for  my  favorites,  — 
Flowers,  such  as  the  marsh  only  can  give  to  me. 

This  marsh  might  be  thought  wasted  in  idleness ; 
No  husbandman  finds  profit  in  tilling  it ; 
Ne*er  fragrant  with  hay,  merry  with  haymakers, 
Ne*er  golden  with  grain,  snowy  with  buckwheat,  nor 
E'er  covered  with  maize,  stately  and  beautiful. 
Yet,  boldly  I  say,  never  an  acre  of 
Rich,  arable  land,  yields  to  my  gathering 
Fruits  worthy  to  hold  place  by  the  side  of  the 
Wild  flowers,  which  May,  June,  or  November,  will 
'Yield  him  who  explores  marshes  with  faithfulness. 

There,  spicy  and  sweet,  breathes  Arelhusa  in 
May,  beautiful  nymph  robed  in  magnificence ; 
There,  also  in  May,  blooms  Menyanthes,  the 
Buckbean,  with  its  soft  delicate  clusters  of 
Fringed  lilac  ;  in  June,  fragrant  Pogonia 
Half  hides  in  the  grass,  while  Sarracenia 
Waves  over  her  cups  banners  of  purple,  and 
Sundew,  at  her  feet,  glitters  with  diamonds. 
Then  comes,  in  July,  rich  Calopogon  ;  and 
Gay  Orchises  glow  ;  while  the  Gerardia 
Buds,  promising  rare  beauties  in  August ;  when 
Sweet  odors  shall  rise,  breathed  by  Neottia. 

Cease !  vain  is  the  task.     Who  can  enumerate 
Half  all  that  I  find  ?  much  less  describe  them  alL 
One  more  let  me  name :  dearest  of  all  is  the 
Fringed  gentian,  that  lifts,  e*en  in  November,  its 
Bright  face  to  the  sun  ;  teaching  us  constancy, 
Faith,  patience  to  bear  frosts  of  adversity,  — 
Sweet  lessons  of  love,  God's  gentle  messages. 

What  fruits  of  a  field  tilled  by  the  husbandman 

Yield  better  returns,  blessings  more  actual  ? 

H.  T. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A  UNITARIAN  PUB- 
LISHER. 

It  is  probable  that"  many  of  the  subscribers  to  this  Mag- 
azine know  that  the  proprietor  has  been  engaged  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  long  life  as  a  publisher  of  Unitarian  books 
and  periodicals  —  not  a  profitable  business  by  any  means,  so 
far  as  this  world's  goods  are  concerned,  as  his  experience  can 
testify ;  but  it  may  have  been  of  some  profit  and  advantage, 
and  done  good  in  other  ways,  and  certainly  it  has  given  him 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  best 
clergymen  and  best  men  and  women  among  the  laity  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination  of  the  past  half  century. 

At  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  Christian  Regis- 
ister  Association,  a  few  weeks  ago,  my  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Gan- 
nett, in  his  remarks  called  me  the  patriarch  of  the  Unitarian 
publishers.  This  was  true  in  part,  as  I  am  the  oldest  pub- 
lisher of  the  denomination  ;  but  I  did  not  know  why  I  should 
be  called  a  patriarch,  as  that  honorable  name,  I  thought,  was 
only  given  to  a  man  at  least  a  hundred  years  old.  But  this 
is  of  no  consequence.  I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  think 
that  whatever  Dr.  Gannett  and  his  predecessor  and  colleague. 
Dr.  Channing,  said,  must  be  true,  that  I  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  I  am  a  patriarch  of  a  certain  kind  and  degree. 

I  now  propose  to  state  a  few  facts,  which  I  have  been 
requested  to  do  by  some  friends,  in  regard  to  the  various 
publications  in  which  I  have  been  interested  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Unitarian  Association  in  1825, —  forty-six 
years  ago. 

In  .1826, 1  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  George  Dearborn, 
under  the  firm  and  name  of  Bowles  &  Dearborn,  and  rented 
a  building,  No.  50  Washington  Street,  a  few  doors  north  of 
State  Street,  and  opened  what  was  then  called  a  Unitarian 
Book-store.  We  were  the  publishers  of  the  tracts  and  other 
works  of  the  Unitarian  Association,  and  kept  for  sale  a  large 
assortment  of  books  for  Parish  and  Sunday-school  libraries. 
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A  few  of  the  elder  clergymen  of  the  denomination  said  they 
hoped  we  should  not  put  on  our  sign  the  words,  "  Unitarian 
Book-store,"  —  if  we  did,  they  would  not  patronize  the  store. 
We  did  not  do  that,  but  we  had  a  large  sign  painted  and  put 
up  between  the  second  and  third  story  windows  of  the  build- 
ing, which  read,  "  Depository  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation." A  stranger  passing  the  building  might  think  that 
the  business  of  the  Depository  was  done  in  the  upper  stories, 
and  had  no  connection  with  the  store  below ;  whereas  our 
business  was  carried  on  all  over  the  building,  and  the 
printing  office  was  in  another  building  in  the  rear  of  the 
stpre,  and  a  bindery  in  the  upper  stories.  Opposite  our 
store  was  what  was  then  called  the  Orthodox  Book-store, 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Crocker  &  Brewster,  and  near  them 
{he  Baptist  Book-store,  kept  by  Lincoln  &  Edmands,  now 
Gould  &  Lincoln.  Here  were  the  three  denominational  book- 
stores of  this  city  near  together.  We  were  all  good  friends 
and  good  neighbors ;  we  had  no  theological  disputes,  or 
quarreling  in  business  affairs.  On  Thursday,  Lecture  Day, 
the  clergymen  of  our  denomination  in  the  city  and  vicinity 
visited  the  store,  and  arranged  their  exchanges  for  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  and  did  what  other  business  they  might  wish  to 
do.  On  anniversary  week  our  store  was  filled  with  clergymen 
and  men  and  women  of  the  laity  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. They  all  appeared  pleasant  and  happy  —  glad,  I  have 
'no  doubt,  to.  have  a  vacation  and  be  relieved  from  parish 
and  other  duties  for  a  few  days.  I  heard  nothing  said  about 
Right  Wing  or  Left  Wing,  Conservative  or  Radical  ;  that 
word  "Radical,"  which  makes  so  much  talk  in  these  days,  I 
think  was  not  in  use  at  that  time.  I  never  heard  it  spoken. 
I  thought  them  all  good  Christian  men  and  women,  and  good 
customers.  I  often  look  back  and  think  of  those  "  bygone 
days"  with  pleasant  and  agreeable  recollections  of  the  many 
good  clergymen  and  laymen  with  whom  I  was  then  associated. 
The  most  of  them  are  gone  to  their  final  rest :  a  few  may  be 
living  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1828,  we  commenced  publishing  "The  Unitarian  Advo- 
cate," a  monthly  periodical,  edited  by  Rev.  E.  Q.  Sewall,  after- 
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wards  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson  and  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett.  When  the 
first  number  was  issued,  a  few  of  the  old  clergymen  in  the 
denomination  did  not  altogether  like  the  title  Unitarian,  but 
I  believe  they  all  became  subscribers.  We  also  commenced 
that  year  "  The  Christian  Teacher's  Manual,"  a  monthly  mag- 
azine for  families  and  Sunday  schools,  edited  by  Miss  Eliza 
L.  Cabot,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Follen.  We  were 
also  the  publishers  of  "The  Christian  Examiner;"  likewise 
of  •*  The  Liberal  Preacher,"  edited  by  Jlev.  T.  R.  Sullivan. 

In  1829,  after  having  been  engaged  in  an  extensive  busi- 
ness for  about  three  years,  —  more  extensive,  probably,  than 
was  prudent  for  the  limited  capital  which  we  had,  —  we  were 
obliged  to  dissolve  partnership,  for  various  reasons,  and  sell 
our  large  stock  at  a  great  sacrifice  and  loss.  I  settled  up  the 
business  of  the  firm  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  early  in  the 
following  year,  1830,  I  commenced  business  again  in  another 
store  on  Washington  Street,  without  a  partner.  I  continued 
to  publish  "  The  Unitarian  Advocate,"  and  "  The  Christian 
Manual,"  and  that  year  I  bought  of  Mr.  John  Prentiss,  of 
Keene,  "The  Liberal  Preacher,"  and  paid  six  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  subscription  list.  This  Mr.  Prentiss  is  now  nine- 
ty-three years  old.  He  has  always  been  a  Unitarian  of  the 
old  school,  well  known  and  respected  in  the  denomination. 
I  think  he  might  be  called  a  Unitarian  Patriarch,  ^fter 
I  bought  "The  Liberal  Preacher,"  it  was  edited  by  Rev. 
George  Ripley,  assisted  by  an  association  of  clergymen  in 
this  city. 

In  1831,1  commenced  publishing  "  The  Scriptural  Inter- 
preter," a  monthly  magazine,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett, 
which  was  continued  for  several  years. 

In  1832,  I  sold  to  Mr.  Reed,  of  "The  Christian  Register," 
"The  Unitarian  Advocate,"  and  "The  Liberal  Preacher," 
which  he  published,  I  think,  two  or  three  years,  and  then 
discontinued  both  of  them. 

In  1835, 1  published  "The  Boston  Observer,"  a  royal  quarto 
paper,  edited  by  Rev.  George  Ripley.  This  paper  had  the 
motto,  given  me  by  Rev.  H.  Ware,  Jr.,  "  Liberty,  Holiness, 
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Love."     The   paper  was   continued   six   months,  and   then 
united  with  "The  Christian  Register." 

In  addition  to  these  periodicals,  I  published  during  those 
ten  years  many  volumes  of  valuable  sermons,  by  English  and 
American  authors,  with  several  other  religious  and  miscel- 
laneous works,  written  by  the  best  men  in  the  denomination, 
and  a  large  number  of  juvenile  books  for  families  and  Sun- 
day-school libraries,  whose  authors  were  Mrs.  Pollen  and 
her  sister,  Miss  Cabot,  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Child,  Miss  Dix, 
Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  and  other  of  the  best  writers  of 
that  day.  These  works  are  now  all  out  of  print,  except  a 
few,  which  may  be  found  in  private  or  Sunday-school  libra- 
ries. I  sometimes  look  over  the  old  volumes  which  I  have 
published,  and  find  there  much  good  and  profitable  reading. 
It  is  some  satisfaction  for  me  to  state,  as  I  can  with  truth 
and  sincerity,  that,  for  the  many  years  I  have  been  a  pub- 
lisher, I  am  not  aware  that  my  name  or  my  knprint  has  been 
on  any  book  or  periodical  of  an  immoral  tendency.  They 
have  all  been  works  of  a  religious  or  moral  character. 

I  think  that  during  the  ten  years  from  1825  to  1835,  in 
which  I  was  extensively  engaged  in  publishing  books  and 
p>eriodicals  of  a  denominational  character,  the  sale  and  cir- 
culation of  such  works  was,  for  various  reasons,  much  more 
than  during  the  same  period  in  the  following  years. 

In  1843,  I  commenced  publishing  "The  Child's  Friend,"  a 
monthly  magazine  for  families  and  Sunday  schools,  edited  by 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Pollen  for  about  fcn  years,  and  after  that  time  by 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Brown  for  -two  or  three  years,  and  then  dis- 
continued. 

In  January,  1844,  I  commenced  publishing  "The  Monthly 
Religious  Magazine,"  then  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  edited 
the  first  year  by  Dr.  Gannett  and  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington. 
The  second  year,  Mr.  Huntington  was  sole  editor.  The  work 
was  enlarged,  and  he  continued  to  have  charge  of  it  for  four- 
teen years,  ending  December,  1858.  In  1859  I  engaged  Rev. 
E.  H.  Sears  and  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis  as  editors,  and  they  had 
charge  of  it  until  the  close  of  the  past  year,  twelve  years,  with 
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the  exception  of  about  six  months  when  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson 
took  Mr.  Ellis*  place  during  his  absence  in  Europe.  In  De- 
cember, last  all  my  editors  resigned,  in  consequence  of  im- 
paired health,  and  I  was  left  alone  without  an  editor :  but  my 
faith  and  hope  did  not  forsake  me.  I  believed  that  the  right 
man  would  come  in  due  time,  and  he  did  come ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  engage  in  January 
last  Rev.  Dr.  Morison,  of  Milton,  as  editor  of  the  magazine, 
with  the  assistance  of  Rev.  E.  H.  Sears ;  and  I  hope  they 
may  be  able  to  continue  in  charge  of  it  as  long  as  I  am  the 
publisher. 

I  think  that  I  have  been  highly  favored  in  having  so  many 
good  and  able  men  as  editors  and  contributors  for  the  maga- 
zine during  the  past  twenty-seven  years ;  and  I  will  say  in  this 
connection  that  all  my  relations  with  the  different  editors,  dur- 
ing this  long  period,  have  been  most  agreeable  and  satisfactory. 
I  shall  ever  hold^in  grateful  remembrance  thef  aid  and  encour- 
agement they  gave  me  in  my  work,  when  in  past  years  the 
theological  discussions  in  the  denomination,  politics,  the  slav- 
ery question,  and  other  affairs  in  our  country  during  the  late 
war  of  the  rebellion,  affected  the  subscription  list  more  or 
less,  and  appeared  at  times  discouraging.  I  can  also  say 
of  all  the  editors  and  authors  with  whom  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated during  the  past  forty-five  years,  both  the  living  and 
the  dead,  that  their  services  will  never  be  forgotten,  but 
always  remembered  with  gratitude. 

I  believe  "The  Religious  Magazine"  has  done  good  since 
its  establishment,  and  will  continue  to  do  good  hereafter,  not 
only  in  our  own  denomination,  but  in  other  denominations, 
among  which  I  have  a  few  subscribers  ;  apd  I  think  it  is  read 
a  good  deal  by  the  members  of  different  sects  of  Christians 
who  are  not  permanent  subscribers  —  as  was  not  the  case 
a  few  years  ago.  I  shall  continue  to  publish  the  work  as 
long  as  I  am  able  and  have  sufficient  encouragement  to  do 
so  ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  feel  very  grate- 
ful to  many  good  friends  among  my  subscribers,  both  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  who  have  aided  me  in  various  ways  to  pub- 
lish the  magazine  for  so  many  years.   I  can  also  say  with  truth, 
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from  long  experience  in  the  business,  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  better  class  of  customers  or  subscribers  to  our  reli- 
gious periodicals  than  the  members  of  the  Unitarian  denomi- 
nation, fair  and  honorable  in  all  business  transactions,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  in  the  other  relations  of  life.  I  only 
wish  there  were  many  more  of  their  names  on  the  subscrip- 
tion list  of  "The  Religious  Magazine." 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  gentleman  of  this  city  asked  me  this 
question:  "What  will  become  of 'The  Religious  Magazine' 
after  you  are  gone  ?  I  had  thought  it  probable  your  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  William  Crosby,  would  succeed  you  as  publisher, 
but  I  learn  that  he  has  left  the  publishing  business."  I  said 
to  the  gentleman  that  was  a  matter  which  I  had  never  thought 
of.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me,  and  I  certainly  should  not 
trouble  myself  about  it ;  for,  if  the  magazine  was  wanted,  and 
would  pay,  as  the  saying  is,  I  had  no  doubt  a  publisher  would 
be  found  to  take  charge  of  it. 

The  motto  on  "The  Religious  Magazine"  is,  "The  Church 
HEARETH  NONE  BUT  Christ."  That  motto  was  put  there 
while  Messrs.  Sears  and  Ellis  were  the  editors,  and  it  will 
remain  there  as  long  as  I  am  the  publisher,  and  I  hope  be 
continued  by  whoever  may  be  my  successor.  I  have  faith  to 
believe  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  Christians  of 
every  name  who  believe  in  the  words  of  that  motto  will  meet 
together  in  harmony  and  peace  more  than  they  have  done  in 
the  years  that  are  passed.  God  speed  the  time !  I  may  be 
wrong  in  my  predictions,  and  probably  they  will  not  be  ful- 
filled in  my  day  and  generation ;  but  I  hope  and  trust  they 
will  come  to  pass,  in  our  Heavenly  Father's  own  good  time, 
who  governs  and  rules  all  things  for  the  best  good  and  hap- 
piness of  his  children. 


He  that  \(ould  not  fall  into  temptation  must  have  a  presence  of 
mind,  a  watchful  eye  over  himself;  he  must  have  great  things  in 
view,  distinguish  betwixt  time  and  eternity :  or  else  he  will  follow 
what  passion,  not  what  reason  and  religion,  suggest.  —  Wiis<m*s 
Sacra  Privata. 
4 
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THE   TRAGEDY  OF   MONK   LIFE. 

BY  JOHN   EDGAR  JOHNSON. 

Although  Charles  Kingsley  has  given  us  in  "  Hypatia " 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  word-painting  in  our  language, 
he  fails  to  depict  adequately  the  romance  of  monk  life  in 
Egypt  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Think  of  a 
city  given  entirely  up  to  religious  observances  —  ten  thou- 
sand nuns  within  its  walls,  and  twenty  thousand  monks 
encamped  about  them.  Groans  and  prayers  ascend  both 
day  and  night  from  this  vast  multitude.  Was  there  ever 
such  another  sight  ?  This  city  of  the  monks  was  situated 
not  far  from  Alexandria,  and  bore  the  name  of  Oxyrynchus 
(now  Abou-Girge).  We  are  told  that  at  one  time  fully  half 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  were  driven  to  the  deserts 
which  lie  just  beyond  the  fertile  strip  of  land  that  borders  on 
the  Nile. 

St.  Jean  Climaque,  who  lived  a  long  time  among  the  monks 
of  Africa,  gives  us  an  account  of  their  mode  of  life.  Is  it 
Oxyrynchus,  the  great  Empire  City  of  the  monks,  which  he 
describes?  We  translate  his  own  words.  Listen  to  the  tes- 
timony of  an  eye-witness.  "  I  have  seen  monks,"  says  he, 
"  who  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  standing,  and  doing 
violence  to  nature,  in  order,  to  prevent  themselves  from  fall- 
ing asleep.  The  least  drowsiness  filled  them  with  remorse. 
Some  turned  their  eyes  towards  heaven,  imploring  aid  with 
groans  and  sighs.  Others,  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them,  always  turned  their  faces  downwards  to  the  earth  ;  for 
they  feared  that  they  were  not  worthy  to  look  towards  heaven, 
and  did  not  dare  to  pray.  Some  sat  upon  haircloth  and  ash- 
es, concealing  their  faces  between  their  knees,  and  striking 
the  earth  with  their  foreheads.  Others  beat  their  breasts, 
with  sighs  that  nearly  tore  their  souls  asunder.  Some  wept 
continually,  as  persons  do  at   the  death  of  a  dear  friend. 

• 

Others  held  back  their  groans  and  smothered  them.     I  have 
seen  those  who  seemed  to  be  beside  themselves  with  sorrow ; 
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they  were  unconscious  of  everything  that  took  place  around 
them.  Others  sat  with  their  gaze  fixed  upon  the  earth,  shook 
their  heads  continually,  and  forced  from  the  depths  of  their 
souls  moans  like  those  of  a  lion.  Some,  full  of  hope,  im- 
plored ardently  the  remission  of  their  sins.  Others,  by  an 
excess  of  humility,  believed  themselves  unworthy  of  pardon. 
There  were  those  who  wished  to  be  tormented  in  this  life,  so 
that  they  might  obtain  mercy  in  the  next  one.  The  most  of 
them,  overwhelmed  with  remorse,  said  that  they  would  be 
content  to  be  deprived  of  the  celestial  kingdom,  provided 
that  they  were  only  exempt  from  eternal  torments." 

This  writer  says  that  he  heard  there  conversations  that 
would  have  aroused  the  stones  to  pity.  **We  know,"  said 
they,  "that  there  is  no  punishment  of  which  we  are  not 
amply  deserving,  and  that  we  could  no.t  atone  the  multitude 
of  our  sins  if  we  were  to  assemble  all  the  earth  to  weep  with 
us.  Lord,  we  only  ask  thee  not  to  punish  us  in  all  the  rigor 
of  thy  judgments,  but  with  mercy  ;  for  we  do  not  dare  to  ask 
entire  delieverance  from  chastisement." 

Our  author  continues :  "  One  saw  there  men  who  were 
bent  and  bowed  down  with  sorrow.  Their  bodies  were  full 
of  corruption,  and  they  refused  to  take  care  of  them.  They 
mingled  ashes  with  the  bread  they  ate,  and  tears  with  the 
water  which  they  drank.  Their  skin  clung  to  their  bones, 
and  was  as  dry  as  an  herb.  You  heard  there  only  these 
words:  *Wo,  Wo  to  me.  Pardon,  Pardon,  Lord,  Mercy, 
Mercy.'  Their  tongues,  parched  with  thirst,  hung  from  their 
mouths.  After  having  drank  a  drop  of  water,  so  as  not  to 
perish,  they  tore  themselves  from  the  vessel  which  contained 
it.  Having  eaten  a  little  bread,  they  threw  the  rest  to  a  dis- 
tance, judging  themselves  unworthy  of  the  nourishment  of 
men.  They  neither  occupied  themselves  with  the  care  of 
the  body,  nor  with  anything  pertaining  to  this  life.  One 
heard  there  nothing  but  prayers.  Death  was  always  before 
their  eyes,  and  they  constantly  said  to  each  other,  *  What  will 
become  of  us  ?  What  will  be  our  sentence  ?  What  will  be 
our  end  ?  Is  there  any  hope  of  pardon  }  Have  our  prayers 
been  heard  ?  or  have  they  been  rejected,  as  they  deserve  ? 
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What  force  can  they  have,  coming  as  they  do  from  such  im- 
pure lips  ?  Have  our  guardian  angels  been  attracted  by  our 
petitions  ? '  Then  they  asked,  one  of  the  other,  *  Is  it  of  any 
use?  Will  our  prayers  be  answered?'  God  is  inflexible, 
said  some.  Perhaps  not,  said  others.  Let  us  do  our  duty, 
and  then  knock  at  the  door  unceasingly.  Run  —  we  must 
make  haste.  Let  us  not  spare  this  unhappy  flesh,  or  else  it 
may  prove  our  destruction." 

Thus  they  pleaded.  Their  knees  were  callous,  their  eyes 
sunken,  their  cheeks  inflamed  with  tears,  and  their  faces 
were  always  pale.  "  They  bruised  their  chests  with  blows, 
and  sometimes  they  spit  blood.  The  earth  was  their  bed. 
They  wore  only  torn  rags,  filthy,  full  of  vermin.  They 
resembled  criminals  in  dungeons,  or  *  the  possessed  of  dev- 
ils.' Oftentimes  they,  besought  the  abbot  to  put  irons  on 
their  necks  and  arms,  and  shackles  on  their  feet,  and  not  to 
take  them  off  until  they  were  dead.  When  they  thought 
that  they  were  about  to  die,  they  implored  him  not  to  give 
them,  burial,  but  to  hurl  them  away  like  dogs."  This  request 
was  sometimes  granted,  and  their  naked  bodies  were  thrust 
over  a  precipice,  cast  into  a  ditch,  or  left  stretched  out  in 
the  fields  where  vultures  and  wolves  might  easily  devour 
them. 

One  can  readily  understand  how  such  a  state  of  things 
gave  rise  to  that  doctrine  of  the  Reformatfon  which  denied 
the  adequacy  of  personal  acts  of  virtue,  and  maintained  the 
alone  saving  power  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  only  escape  from 
the  latter  doctrine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extermination  of 
the  human  race  which  would  necessarily  result  from  a  legiti- 
mate following  out  of  monkish  precepts,  lies  in  the  faith  that 
a  just  God,  who  has  made  creatures  imperfect  in  a  sense,  will 
not  require  of  them  perfection  ;  and  will  blot  out  their  iniq- 
uity when  they  turn  their  hearts  in  penitence  to  him. 

Cassim  visited  Oxyrynchus,  and  calls  it  the  Miracle  of 
Egypt.  Well  he  might.  He  says  that  the  only  noise  heard 
in  this  fortunate  abode  was  that  of  the  sighs  sent  up  from 
thirty  thousand  hearts  inflamed  with  divine  love.  There  was 
but  one  employment  for  all  of  these  souls,  and  that  was  to 
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chant  without  ceasing  the  praises  of  the  God  whom  they 
adored. 

The  monks  of  Egypt  were  visited  by  vast  crowds  of  peo- 
ple, who  were  at  first  admirers  and  then  imitators.  The  vast 
solitudes  of  the  Thebiad  were  filled  with  anchorites,  who,  we 
are  told,  thought  to  honor  God  by  disfiguring  and  destroying 
his  most  beautiful  work.  Women  wished  to  take  part  in  the 
expensive  glory.  They  left  their  husbands  and  families  in 
order  to  consecrate  themselves  without  reserve  to  idle  con- 
templation. Young  girls  ran  to  learn  the  art  o(  mortifying 
their  senses. 

There  was  a  monastery,  established  by  St.  Apollonius,  it  is 
said,  near  Hermopolis,  the  city  where  Joseph  stopped  with 
Mary  and  Jesus  when  they  fled  from  Herod.  It  contained 
five  thousand  monks.  St  Isadore  also  founded  a  monastery 
in  the  Thebiad.  This  was  surrounded  with  walls,  and  held 
one  thousand  ascetics.  At  Mt.  Nitria,  which  was  forty  thou- 
sand paces  from  Alexandria,  there  were  over  five  thousand, 
and  in  Alexandria  itself  more  than  two  thousand.  St.  Hie- 
ronymus  (born  331,  died  420)  says  that  in  his  time  there  were 
three  kinds  of  monks.  Anchorites,  Cenobites,  and  Remobo- 
ries.  The  latter  were  vagabonds,  wandering  about  without 
law  or  shelter.  They  frequently  quoted,  in  justification  of 
their  laziness,  the  text,  **  Behold  the  birds  of  the  air,  they  sow 
not ;  and  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  spin  not,"  &c.  The  same 
writer  speaks  of  Oxyrynchus,  which  he  visited,  and  he  also 
puts  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  thirty  thousand.  He 
himself  founded  a  monastery  for  both  men  and  women  at 
Bethlehem. 

The  ascetic  life  at  this  time  was,  with  few  exceptions,  one 
prolonged  punishment  and  a  perpetual  torture.  The  monks 
regarded  the  simple  wants  of  their  nature  as  crimes.  They 
tore  their  bodies  with  chains  armed  with  sharp  iron  points. 
This  instrument  of  torture  they  wore  around  their  waist, 
removing  it  only  when  the  festering  of  the  wounds  threat- 
ened them  with  gangrene.  Some  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  stand  up  all  their  life  without  ever  seating  themselves  or 
lying  down  to  sleep.     Others  went  so  far  as  to  take  a  single 
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posture,  the  most  popular  of  which  was  standing  on  one  foot. 
When  compelled  to  rest,  they  leaned  against  a  rope.     The 
Stylites  formed  a  sect  by  themselves.     Each  one  caused  a 
narrow   tower   to  be  erected,   upon    the   top   of  which    he 
exposed  himself  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  draw- 
ing up  such  provisions  as  he  needed  by  means  of  a  cord. 
They  depended  entirely  upon  the  offerings  of  strangers,  who 
came  from  a  great  distance  to  adore  them  and  bespeak  their 
prayers.    Those  wishing  to  be  prayed  for  placed  some  article 
of  diet  in  the  saint's  basket,  and  he  drew  it  in  :  just  as  people 
who  patronize  the  "fish  pond"  at  a  church  fair  deposit  a 
small  sum  in  the  toy  boat  provided  for  that  purpose,  and 
then  receive  in  exchange  —  something  less  than  their  mon- 
ey's worth.    In  both  cases,  perhaps,  the  parties  would  do  well 
to  dispense' "with  the  services  of  all  "middle  men,"  be  they 
merchants  or  priests,  and  apply  in  person  at  the  fountain- 
head.     The  machinery  of  the  church  was  never  known  to 
cheapen  a  blessing.     From  time  to  time  these  anchorites  ele- 
vated their  towers  a  few  feet,  as  though  they  were  gradually 
approaching  heaven,  —  their  base  of  supplies.     They  were  to 
be  found  in  the  deserts  of  the  Thebiad,  as  well  as  in  the 
remote  portions  of  Africa,  and  the  Arabs  came  in  bands  from 
distant  regions,  and  gazed  with  wonder  at  this  miracle  of 
Egypt.     Symeon,  called  "  The  Stylite,"  was  the  first  to  live 
in  this  manner,  and  he  had  a  great  many  imitators.    He  built 
his  tower  upon  the  confines  of  Syria,  in  a  great  desert,  and 
from  time  to  time  kept  adding  to  its  height.     At  first  it  was 
twelve  feet  high,  Theodoret  says  eighteen  ;  but,  as  his  soul 
grew  purer  by  contemplation,  and  gradually  drew  nearer  the 
Supreme  Intelligence,  this  structure  approached  the,  heavens, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  about  the  year  460,  it  had 
reached  the  astonishing  altitude  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.     These  statements  of  course  should  be  accepted  with 
caution.     Schaff,  in  a  very  able  and  interesting  article  on 
the  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  Monasticism  "  (Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
April,  1864),  puts  the  height  of  the  tower  at  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet.     We  suppose  he  has  some  good  authority  for  this 
great  reduction ;  any  way,  it  seems  the  most  reasonable  esti- 
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mate,  but  none  of  the  authors  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
mention  so  low  a  figure.     Our  confidence  in  Schaff's  state- 
ment in  this  xespect  is  weakened  somewhat,  moreover,  by  the 
fact  that  he  mentions  thirty-six  years  as  the  length  of  time 
that   Symeon   passed  on   the   column,   whereas   all  of  our 
authorities  agree  in  setting  it  at  forty-eight.     Not  only  the 
Syrians,  his  countrymen,  but  Persians,  Arabs,  Armenians, 
Spaniards,  Gauls,  and  Britons  flocked  to  see  him  ;  and  we 
are  told  that  thousands  of  these  pagans  renounced  their  idol- 
atry at  the  foot  of  his  tower,  and  returned  to  their  homes  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Christian  religion.     The  rigors  of 
such  a  life  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.    They  did  not  surpass, 
however,  the  voluntary  mortifications  of  less  ambitious  saints. 
St.  Macarius  of  Alexandria  passed  every  Lent  without  sleep- 
ing ;  he  remained  standing  during  the  whole  time,  and  ate 
nothing  but  a  raw  cabbage-leaf  every  Sunday.     St.  Hilarion 
lived  for  years  on  fifteen  figs  a  day.     Sometimes  he  went 
four  days  without  eating  anything,  whenever  he  experienced 
any  movement  or  insubordination  of  the  flesh,  —  a  circum- 
stance which  must  have  taken  place  quite  rarely  on  such  a 
course  of  diet.    Athanasius  used  to  say  that  to  fast  was  the 
nourishment  of  angels.     St.  Anthony  never  reposed  except 
upon  the  earth,  where  he  had,  as  already  stated,  frequent 
conflicts  with   the  devil,  who  bruised  him  so  that  he  was 
unable  to  rise  the  next  day.     The  humidity  of  his  bed  may 
Account  for  these  apparitions ;  while  some  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  insinuate  that  his  devils  were  nothing  but  the  rheumatism. 
*    The  monks,  in  their  struggle  with  sensuality,  pride,  and  am- 
bition, externalized  and  personified  the  devil.     They  peopled 
the  deserts  with  all  sorts  of  winged  demons  and  hellish  mon- 
sters, which  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  have  held  possession 
ever  since.   Who  will  say  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  these 
pious  monks  for  our  modern   Christian   conception  of  the 
devil?    Their  austerities  were  almost  incredible.     Ptolemy 
passed  three  years  in  a  desert,  and  drank  only  the  dew  which 
be  caught  in  earthen  vessels  during  the  months  of  December 
and  January ;  but  he  fell  at  last,  we  are  told,  into  skepticism, 
madness,  and  debauchery.     Sozoman  tells  us  of  a  monk  who 
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practiced  such  extreme  abstinence  that  worms  crawled  out  of 
his  teeth.  The  younger  Macarius  lay  six  months  naked  in  a 
morass,  and  was  so  bitten  by  the  gnats  and  wasps  that  when 
he  returned  to  his  friends  they  thought  he  had  the  leprosy, 
and  recognized  him  only  by  his  voice.  This  punishment  he 
voluntarily  inflicted  upon  himself  for  having  so  far  given 
way  to  anger  as  to  kill  a  gnat  which  stung  him.  Symeon, 
the  Stylite,  suffered  himself  to  be  tormented  by  twenty  enor- 
mous bugs,  and  concealed  an  abscess  full  of  worms  in  order 
to  discipline  himself  in  patience  and  humility.  In  Mesopota- 
mia there  was  a  class  of  anchorites  who  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  prayer,  and  then  turned  out  like  beasis 
and  ate  grass  upon  the  mountain  side.  They  were  called 
"  Browsers"  (^xo«).  Akepsismas  lived  sixty  years  in  a  cell, 
and  looked  so  wild  that  when  he  was  first  discovered  they 
thought  he  was  a  wolf  and  began  to  pelt  him  with  stones. 
When  they  saw  their  mistake,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
adored  him.  Such  has  always  been  the  lot  of  the  good  and 
great,  —  stoned  like  a  wild  beast  to-day,  and  worshiped  as  a 
god  to-morrow.*  The  extent  to  which  these  ascetics  were 
able  to  control  their  appetite  was  truly  commendable.  A 
visitor  once  presented  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  Macarius ;  but, 
although  he  wanted  to  eat  them  very  much,  he  gave  them 
quietly  to  a  brother  who  was  performing  some  labor  near  by, 
and  who  would  have  liked  them  too,  but  he  also  handed  them 
to  a  third.  The  next  day  a  monk  again  offered  to  bestow 
upon  Macarius  this  same  bunch  of  grapes,  and  the  saint 

•  Some  of  the  cloisters  were  comparatively  free  from  these  excesses. 
St.  Chrysostom,  who  lived  among  the  monks  of  Antioch,  says  that,  "  be- 
fore the  rising  of  the  sun  they  rise  hale  and  sober,  sing  as  with  one 
mouth  hymns  to  the  praise  of  God,  then  bow  the  knee  in  prayer  under 
the  direction  of  the  abbot,  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  go  to  their 
labors  ;  pray  again  at  nine,  twelve,  and  three  o'clock  ;  after  a  good  day's 
work,  enjoy  a  simple  meal  of  bread  and  salt,  perhaps  with  oil,  and  some- 
times with  pulse ;  sing  a  thanksgiving  h)mn,  and  lay  themselves  on 
their  pallets  of  straw  without  care,  grief,  or  murmur.  When  one  dies 
they  say,  *  He  is  perfected ; '  and  all  pray  God  for  a  like  end,  that  they 
also  may  come  to  the  eternal  Sabbath  rest,  and  to  the  vision  of  Christ." 
Instances  like  this,  however,  were  very  rare. 
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found  upon  inquiry  that  they  had  been  the  rounds  of  the 
entire  community,  each  brother  having  performed  his  part 
unconsciously.  Macarius  thanked  God  for  this  universal 
spirit  of  s'elf-denial,  and  threw  the  grapes  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, where  they  were  trampled  in  the  sand. 

Jerome,  Rufinus,  Severus,  Palladius,  Theodoret,  and  other 
fathers  of  the  church,  relate   many  wonderful   things  con- 
cerning the  early  monks,  some  of  whom  wrought  the  most 
remarkable  miracles.     Martin  of  Tours  raised  a  main  from 
the  dead.     A  dry  stick  was  caused  to  grow  into  a  fruitful' 
tree.     Two  lions  acted  as  sextons  at  the  funeral  of  Paul  the 
Hermit,  as  we  have  already  narrated.     Pacomius  crossed  the 
jNile  on  the  back  of  a  crocodile  that  proffered  its  services.  , 
-A  hyaena  brought  her  young  to  the  monk  Macarius,  that  he 
ight  open  its  eyes.     This  he  accomplished  by  means  of 
rayer  and  spittle.     The  next  day  she  brought  him  a  large, 
"resh  sheepskin,  which  she  begged  him  to  accept  as  an  evi- 
ence  of  her  gratitude.     The  saint  at  first  declined  the  gift, 
nd  rebuked  her  for  the  double  crime  of  murder  and  theft  by 
hich  she  had  obtained  the  skin.     He  afterwards  concluded 
D  accept  it,  however,  when  the  hyaena  showed  repentance  for 
cr  sin,  and  promised  with  a  nod  not  to  do  so  again.     An 
nchorite  in  the  Thebiad  was  accustomed  to  share  his  sup- 
r  with  a  wolf.     But  having  committed  a  theft  of  some  kind, 
he  deemed  herself  unworthy  to  visit  the  holy  man  again, 
d  staid  away  for  several  days.     He  besought  her,  however, 
return,  comforted  her  with  a  double  portion  of  bread,  and 
absolved  her,  we  suppose,  from  the  evil  consequences  of  her 
sin. 

Many  of  these  anchorites  seem  to  have  put  a  literal  con- 
struction upon  the  command  of  Jesus,  "  Pray  without  ceas- 
ing."   Paul  the  Simple  said  three  hundred  prayers  every  day. 
He  carried  the  same  number  of  pebbles  in  his  bosom,  and 
took  out  one  for  every  prayer  —  a  rude  rosary,  says  one.    He 
was  overwhelmed  with  distress  on  hearing  of  a  virgin  who 
said  seven  hundred  prayers  a  day ;  but  Macarius,  to  whom 
he  went  for  consolation  and  advice,  made  this  remark:  "Either 
thou  prayest  not  with  thy  heart,  if  thy  conscience  reproaches 
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thee,  or  thou  couldst  pray  oftener.  I  have  for  six  years 
prayed  only  a  hundred  times  a  day  without  being  obliged  to 
condemn  myself  for  neglect."  St.  Colomban  says  that  we 
ought  to  fast  always,  but  we  ought  to  pray  always,  and 
hence  it  was  necessary  to  eat  now  and  then  in  order  to 
have  strength.  In  one  of  his  rules  St.  Benedictus  enjoins 
"  short  prayers,"  but  he  by  no  means  discouraged  their  fre- 
quency. 

Next  to  Anthony  ranks  St.  Pacomius  among  the  early 
cenobites.  He  was  forty  years  younger  than  the  former. 
At  first  a  pagan  soldier  under  Constantine,  he  fled  to  the 
desert,  where  he  passed  fifteen  years  in  labor  and  solitude. 
He  founded  upon  the  Nile,  at  Tabennae  (just  below  the  first 
cataract),  a  congregation  of  eight  monasteries,  each  having 
its  own  abbot  (from  the  Hebrew  word  "  ab,"  or  the  Syriac 
"  abba,"  both  of  which  mean  father).  They  were  all  subject, 
however,  to  a  general  superior.  Montalembert  (Les  Moines 
d'Occident,  p.  63)  says  that  Athanasius,  in  his  controversy 
with  Arius,  regarded  these  monks  as  the  principa^ bulwark  of 
orthodoxy.  And  when,  during  the  ascendency  of  Arius,  he 
fled  to  the  desert,  they  received  him  with  the  greatest  marks 
of  reverence,  and  marched  before  him  in  immense  numbers, 
chanting  as  they  went.  The  same  author  speaks  of  this  as 
"the  first  review  of  the  new  army  of  the  church."  The 
monks  were  all  orthodox  in  this  struggle,  as  they  have 
always  been ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
turned  the  scale  which  fluctuated  for  a  long  time  with 
such  uncertainty.*  Had  it  not  been  for  them  the  name 
of  Arius  would  stand  to-day  in  the  calendar  of  saints,  and 
that  of  Athanasius  would  be  numbered  among  those  of  other 
heretics  and  schismatics.  "  Orthodoxy  "  has  always  been,  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  the  prize  of  those  who  win.  The 
monks  up  to  this  time  were  laymen.    Athanasius  now  caused 


*  Montalembert  (p.  105)  says,  "  The  monks  were  always  the  most  use- 
ful of  all  the  auxiliaries  employed  by  Athanasius  against  the  Arians  and 
the  Semi-Arians,  enemies  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.     He  regarded  them  as  the  richest  treasure  of  his  diocese." 
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great  numbers  of  them  to  be  made  priests,  in  order  that  they 
might  assist  him  in  the  war  which  he  waged  against  Arius, 
just  as  the  Queen  of  England  issues  a  large  batch  of  new 
patents  of  nobility  when  she  wishes  to  carry  an  unpopular 
measure  through  the  House  of  Lords. 

Pacomius  gave  his  monasteries  a  written  rule  which  was 
delivered  to  him,  he  said,  by  an  angel.  And  yet  this  prince 
of  liars  the  church  has  made  a  saint.  His  monasteries  at 
Tabennae  were  subdivided  into  families,  each  of  which  dwelt 
at  first  in  cells  by  itself,  having  its  own  father  or  head.  This 
was  a  transition  stage  between  hermit  life  and  that  of  the 
community.  •       ^ 

About  the  same  time  (325-345  A.D.)  Ammon  founded  a 
sort  of  religious  republic  on  Mt.  Nitria  which  soon  became 
very  celebrated.     It  was  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  five  thousand  monks  imme- 
diately took  up  their  abode  there.     A  member  of  this  com- 
^nunity,  Macarius  the  Second,  actuated  entirely  by  a  spirit  of 
Jhumility,  cut  off  one   of  his  ears,  lest  he  should  be  made 
1)ishop  of  a  neighboring  city. 

As  there  were  two  Ammons,  there  were  also  two  Macari- 

^i^ses :  one  called  the  Egyptian,  or  Elder  ;  the  other  called  the 

-/\lexandrian,  or  Younger.     They  established  themselves  in 

X.ht  great  Scetic  Desert,  between   Mt.  Nitria  and  the  Nile. 

The  zeal  of  these  two  saints  for  the  orthodox  cause  was  so 

great  that  the  Arians,  when   they  came  into  power,  drove 

them  into  exile. 

The  whole  region  of  the  Nile  now  swarmed  with  monks. 
Montalembert  says  it  was  an  emigration  of  the  cities  into 
the  desert ;  of  civilization  back  to  simplicity ;  of  noise  to 
silence ;  of  corruption  to  innocence.  Husbands  abandoned 
their  wives,  wives  their  husbands.  The  ties  of  consanguin- 
ity were  disregarded.  The  words,  "  Thou  shalt  hate  thy 
father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters  for  my  sake,"  were  literally  interpreted  A  monk  by 
the  name  of  Mucius  beat  his  son  cruelly,  without  the  least 
provocation,  and  then  threw  him  into  the  water,  whence  he 
was  rescued  from  drowning  by  a  brother  of  the  same  monas- 
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tery.  The  abbot  said  that  Mucius  was  a  worthy  imitator  of 
Abraham.  The  monks  looked  with  peculiar  horror  upon  all 
women.  It  is  related  of  one,  that,  meeting  a  woman  in  one 
of  his  walks,  he  ran  and  jumped  into  a  pond  near  by,  and, 
although  it  was  mid-winter,  he  stood  there,  up  to  his  neck  in 
the  water,  until  she  had  disappeared. 

Mt.  Sinai  was  inhabited  by  monks  almost  as  soon  as  the 
Thebiad.  They  took  up  their  abode  on  this  mountain  where 
God  had  given  his  law  to  Moses.  Their  existence  here,  how- 
ever, was  a  precarious  one.  First  the  Arabs  came  and  put 
them  all  to  death,  and  then  the  Saracens  visited  them  for  a 
like  purpose-  At  last  these  barbarians  were  converted,  and 
came  in  multitudes  to  build  up  the  community  they  had  so 
often  destroyed. 

The  monastic  life  was  introduced  into  Palestine  by  St. 
Hilarion,  who  was  born  a  pagan,  but  studied  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  was  converted  by  St.  Anthony.  The  monasteries 
at  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  are  traced  back  to  him,  —  the 
former  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  latter  in  the  cave  where 
our  Saviour  was  born.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  worked 
a  great  many  miracles. 

St.  Chariton  is  said  to  have  established  the  first  *'  laurae  "  *- 
in  the  Holy  Land  about  the  year  340.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  curious  abodes  were  neither  hermits  nor  cenobitcs,  but 
something  between  the  two.  The  first  one  was  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  about  four  miles  from  Jerusalem  ;  the  second  not 
far  from  Jericho ;  and  the  third  in  the  desert  of  Theuca. 

The  first  monastery  in  France  was  founded  by  St.  Martin, 
near  Portiers,  in  the  year  360.  It  vvas  called  Ligugd  His 
celebrated  abbey,  Marmourtier,  was  established  in  371.  Mar- 
tin was  made  Bishop  of  Tours. 

We  discover  here,  as  everywhere,  the  influence  of  Athana- 
sius  in  the  incipient  stages  of  western  monasticism.  During 
his  exile  he  employed    himself  in  inflaming   the  clergy  of 


♦  Aavpai,  laurce  (streets),  that  is,  cells.  They  were  built  in  rows,  not 
far  apart,  and  formed  something  like  a  village.  The  singular,  laura, 
answers  to  the  anchorite  life  ;  the  plural,  laurce,  to  the  community. 
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France,  as  well  as  those  of  other  countries,  with  a  burning 
zeal,  first,  for  the  Nicene  faith,  and,  secondly,  for  the  ascetic 
life  (Montalembert,  p.  211).  By  making  these  two  interests 
support  one  another  he  succeeded  in  establishing  them  botli.     /^    "^ 

The  monk  Severin  founded  the  first  monasteries  in  South-/^  ^  '. 
ern  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth-cenlury.     He  i»J^     ^ 
said  to  have  been  visited  by  Odoacre,  while  the  latter  was  i^ft'^j  j 
young  man,  and  foretold  that  he  would  conquer  the  Romania '^■^ 
Empire.     "Go  to  Italy,"  said  he;  "you  are  clothed  now  inV*^  «j-' 
rough  skins,  but  if  you  do  not  establish  a  reputation   for     X^ 
munificence  before  you  die,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of 
means," 

St.  Patrick  established  a  monastery  at  Sabal,  Ireland,  in 
the  year  433,  He  afterwards  founded  the  abbey  and  church 
of  Armagh.  This  saint  practiced  monkish  austerities  all  his 
life,  and  a  large  number  of  his  relatives  entered  his  monas- 
teries. His  sister,  TJgridia,  had  five  daughters  and  seven- 
teen sons,  who  all  embraced,  without  exception,  the  ascetic 
life.  The  daughters  of  Irish  chiefs,  and  other  women  of 
high  birth,  rushed  in  such  crowds  to  the  convents  that  they 
were  soon  overflowed  (though  a  large  number  were  then  in 
existence,  and  Monastic  ciiies  were  founded  like  those  in 
Egypt.  Clonord,  Bangor,  and  Cloufert  each  contained  three 
thousand  cenobites.  Ireland  was  justly  called  "the  land  of 
saints." 

The  church  accommodated  itself  to  the  spirit  of  Druidism, 
which  was  absorbed  rather  than  extinguished.  Convents 
were  at  first  erected  in  the  sacred  groves  of  the  Druids 
(themselves  ascetics),  and  the  heathen  predilections  of  the 
people  were  favored  to  a  great  extent,  as  was  usually  the 
case  in  the  early  spread  of  Christianity.  Such  is  even  now 
the  practice  in  Roman  Catholic  missions.  This  method  of 
procedure  would  not  be  wholly  incompatible  with  the  spirit 
of  Liberal  Christianity,  but  in  the  hands  of  exclusive  secta- 
ries it  smatters  of  dishonesty. 

St.  Colomban  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Patrick.  He 
wrote  a  rule.  This  saint  says,  "The  monk  should  do  nothing 
that  he  wishes.     He  should  eat  that  which  is  given  to  him. 
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He  should  obey  those  whom  he  dislikes.  He  should  arise 
from  his  bed  before  he  has  completed  his  rest.  He  should 
fear  his  superior  as  he  fears  God,  and  love  him  as  he  does  his 
father.  He  should  eat  but  once  a  day,  and  then  only  bread 
dipped  in  water."*  Colomban  prescribed  severe  corporal 
punishments.  For  instance,  any  one  forgetting  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  or  violating  the  law  of  silence,  was  con- 
demned to  repeat  a  great  many  psalms,  and  then  flogged  with 
a  whip.  From  six  to  two  hundred  blows  were  administered 
for  similar  offenses,  but  never  more  than  twenty-five  at  any 
one  time.  This  saint  was  greatly  revered  by  his  disciples, 
who  attributed  to  him  supernatural  powers.  It  is  said  that  a 
monk  who  had  been  dying  for  a  long  time  could  not  expire 
because  Colomban  was  praying  for  him  in  the  chapel.  At 
last  the  man,  who  begged  and  prayed  that  he  might  die, 
heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  "  I  cannot  free  your  soul 
from  your  body  so  long  as  your  father,  Colomban,  resists  my 
efforts."  Finally  the  poor  monk  prevailed  upon  Colomban, 
who  administered  to  him  "  the  extreme  unction,"  and  then 
let  him  go. 

"  To  love  and  to  suffer,"  says  an  ascetic  writer,  —  "  behold 
all  of  the  monk."  Christian  monastici«m  began  in  the  spirit 
of  self-denial.  "There  is  no  virtue  without  sacrifice,"  was 
its  motto.  Complete  obedience  to  the  will  of  others  was  its 
boast.  Old  men  of  fifty  years  were  seen  to  obey  with  the 
simplicity  of  children.     The  abbot  maltreated  oftentimes  the 

*  This  calls  to  mind  Hassan  al  Bassri's  description  of  a  fakir,  who,  he 
says,  resembles  a  dog  in  nine  things  :  — 

1.  He  is  always  hungry. 

2.  He  has  no  sure  abiding  place. 

3.  He  watches  by  night. 

4.  He  never  abandons  his  master,  even  when  maltreated. 

5.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  lowest  place. 

6.  He  yields  his  place  to  whoever  wishes  it. 

7.  He  loves  whoever  beats  him. 

8.  He  keeps  quiet  while  others  eat. 

9.  He  accompanies  his  master  without  ever  thinking  of  returning  to 
the  place  he  has  left.  —  TA^  Monks  before  Christ;  their  Spirit  and  their 
History,     Boston  ;  A.  Williams  &  Co.     1870. 
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most  perfect,  without  any  other  object  than  merely  to  exer- 
cise them  in  this  virtue,  and  instruct  the  others  by  their 
example.*  It  is  related  of  a  monk  who  was  writing  that  he 
had  begun  to  form  the  letter  A,  when  the  signal. for  some 
pious  exercise  sounded  —  he  left  the  letter  half  made  and  ran 
to  the  chapel. 

But  the  monks  soon  degenerated.     They  relapsed.     The 
view  of  their  dungeons  began,  after  a  time,  to  fill  them  with 
disgust ;  their  chains  galled  them  ;  and  they  sought  for  pre- 
texts to  escape  into  the  world.     The  most  usual  of  these  was 
*'  to  preach,"  and  they  spread  out  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 
They  solicited  legacies  in  return  for  prayers,  and  introduced 
the  singular  system  which  made  men  individually  poor,  but 
collectively  rich.     They  became  such  a  nuisance  at  last  that 
they  were  forced  back  into  their  asylums,  where,  we  are  told, 
they  soon  grew  weary  of  having  no  one  but  God  as  a  witness 
to  their  virtue.     They  made  trouble  in  all  the  councils  to 
which  they  were  admitted,  stirred  up  mutiny  in  all  the  cities, 
and  perpetrated  the  most  outrageous  barbarity.     Assassina- 
tions were  frequent,  and   they  burnt   to   the   ground   both 
churches  and  dwellings.     Under  St.  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, they  tore  in  pieces,  with  their  own  hands,  that  amia- 
ble and  illustrious  woman,  Hypatia.     One  of  her  murderers 
was  condemned  and  executed  by  the  civil  power ;  but  the 
Bishop  caused  his  body  to  be  removed  from  the  gallows,  and 
wished  to  bestow  upon  him  the  honors  accorded  to  a  martyr. 
A  short  time  previously  they  had  pillaged  a  church  belong- 
ing to  the  Valentiniens,  and  then  burnt  it  down  because 
these  heretics  did  not  stop  before  one  of  their  processions. 
Cyril,  that  satanical  saint  who  instigated  the  act,  was  forced 


*  Isidore,  an  Egyptian  monk,  when  asking  to  be  admitted  into  the 
house,  said  to  the  abbot,  **  I  am  in  your  hands,  as  iron  in  the  hands  of 
tbc  smith."  The  abbot  ordered  him  to  remain  without  the  gate,  and 
to  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  every  one  who  passed  by,  begging 
prayers  for  his  soul  as  for  a  leper.  This  command  he  obeyed,  and 
remained  in  this  humiliating  position  for  the  space  of  seven  years.  The 
first  year  he  had  a  violent  conflict ;  the  second,  tranquillity ;  the  third, 
pleasure.  — /T/z/Y^. 
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by  the  Emperor  to  rebuild  the  church,  and  the  monks  were 
compelled  to  return  what  they  had  stolen.  The  famous  St. 
Ambrose  cried  out  against  this  sentence  as  though  it  had 
been  the  most  flagrant  injustice.  He  took  the  part  of  the 
Bishop  and  the  monks,  maintaining  that  the  Emperor  owed 
them  nothing  but  consideration  and  respect.  He  said  that 
there  was  no  great  harm  in  having  burnt  an  heretical  church, 
and  that  the  rights  of  a  few  miserable  Valentiniens  ought 
not  to  be  weighed  against  the  prerogatives  of  the  clergy  and 
the  honor  of  the  monastic  order.  Theodosius,  then  Empe- 
ror, condescended  to  justify  his  action.  He  declared  that 
the  public  interests  demanded  an  example,  and  then  made 
use  of  these  significant  words  :  "The  monks  have  committed 
too  many  crimes."  But  St.  Ambrose  was  inflexible  :  he  per- 
sisted in  demanding  the  annulling  of  the  sentence,  and  would 
not  celebrate  mass  for  the  Emperor  until  after  this  had  been 
done. 

In  the  East  the  monks  are  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
main  causes  which  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  Empire. 

At  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  monasticism  Providence 
raised  up  a  man  who  rescued  the  system  from  its  perilous 
situation,  brought  order  out  of  confusion,  and  organized  the 
scattered  elements  into  a  power  which  has  acted  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  world's  history  from  that  time  to  this.  St. 
Benedictus  was  the  man. 


HOW  TO   LIVE. 

So  should  we  live,  that  every  hour 
Should  die,  as  dies  a  natural  flower,  • 
A  self  reviving  thing  of  power ; 

That  every  thought,  and  every  deed, 
May  hold  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good  and  future  meed. 

Esteeming  sorrow  —  whose  employ 
Is  to  develops  not  destroy  — 
Far  better  than  a  barren  joy. 


■■^jf 
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A   COMMEMORATIVE   DISCOURSE  ON 
THE   REV.  ALONZO   HILL,  D.D. 

BY   REV.  JOSEPH   ALLEN,   D.D. 

I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
£2iith.  —  2  Tim.  iv.  7. 

And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.  — 
Rev.  rv.  13. 

At  the  suggestion  and  by  the  request  of  members  of  the 
Worcester  Association,  and  others,  I  prepared  a  commemora- 
tive discourse  on  the  death  of  our  beloved  brother,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hill,  of  Worcester.  That  request  has  been  renewed  by 
the  officers  of  the  Worcester  Conference,  an  institution  of 
which  he  was  one  of  its  most  highly  esteemed  members. 

It  was  meet  that  I  should  respond  to  the  call.  Although 
his  senior  by  almost  half  a  score  of  years,  we  have  so  long 
stood  side  by  side,  and  have  been  so  long  and  so  closely 
united,  that  it  may  seem  fitting  that  I  should  accept  this  min- 
istry, and  pay  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  friend.  For 
more  than  forty  years  we  have  lived  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, have  often  exchanged  pulpits,  have  sympathized  with 
each  other  in  the  trials  of  the  ministry  and  in  the  experiences 
of  life. 

Had  he  outlived  me,  as  we  had  reason  to  expect,  it  was 
understood  between  us  that  he  should  peform  the  last  offices 
^f  friendship  for  his  elder  brother,  which  that  elder  brother  is 
called  to  discharge  for  him. 

Dr.  Hill  was  ordained  over  the  Second  Congregational  So- 

^^ety  in  Worcester  in  March,  1827.     The  same  year  he  be- 

^tne  a  member  of  the  Worcester  Association  of  Ministers ; 

^d  I  might  appeal  to  those  who  have  been  associated  with 

Wm  in  this  body  in  saying  that  to  no  one  of  his  brethren  is 

tiie  Association  more  indebted  for  the  respectable  rank  it  has 

^dd  among  similar  institutions  than  to  Dr.  Hill. 
6 
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We  did  not  at  the  time  suspect  how  great  was  to  be  our 
gain  by  his  joining  our  fellowship.  He  came  amongst  us 
a  modest,  somewhat  diffident  young  man,  unknown  to  fame 
—  without  prestige  —  without  exhibiting  any  marks  of  supe- 
riority over  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He  had  received, 
it  is  true,  a  classical  education,  and  had  graduated  with 
honor  at  our  oldest  college  and  at  the  Divinity  School  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  we  knew,  too,  that  he  had  been  called, 
by  an  unanimous  vote,  to  take  charge,  as  colleague  of  the 
eminent  and  respected  Dr.  Bancroft,  of  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Worcester,  which  of  itself  was  a  high 
honor ;  but  he  had  not  as  yet  given  proof  of  that  inward 
power  which  subsequently  shone  forth  and  gave  him  distinc- 
tion in  his  chosen  profession.  I  do  not  think  he  was  con- 
scious of  possessing  that  power.  He  underrated  himself,  as 
is  evident  from  what  he  says  in  the  discourse  he  delivered  on 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination.  "  I  did  not,"  he 
remarks,  "at  once  and  without  grave  deliberation  accept  your 
call.  For  I  seriously  questioned  my  ability  to  fulfill  your 
rightful  expectations.  Weak  in  body,  and  unfurnished  with  a 
single  sermon,  except  those  which  you  had  already  heard,  I 
feared  the  mortification  of  a  total  failure,  and  that  our  con- 
nection, formed  after  so  brief  but  pleasant  acquaintance, 
might  terminate  in  disappointment  and  chagrin." 

The  truth  is,  he  had  not  come  to  his  full  growth  as  a 
scholar,  as  a  preacher,  or  as  a  man  ;  and  although  he  at  once 
drew  to  him  a  large  and  appreciative  congregation,  it  was  not 
till  after  the  labor  and  experience  of  years,  —  it  was  not, 
indeed,  until  the  death  of  his  venerable  colleague,  in  1839, 
when  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  pulpit  and  the  par- 
ish devolved  upon  him,  that  he  learned  what  was  in  him, 
and  that  he  displayed  those  rare  powers  and  gifts  which 
made  him  one  of  our  most  able  and  popular  preachers  and 
pastors. 

He  was  from  the  first,  and  through  his  whole  ministry,  a 
growing  man.  It  was  a  slow  and  gradual,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  steady  and  a  healthy  growth ;  a  growth  in  knowledge 
and  in  wisdom,  in  eloquence  and  efficiency,  and  in  whatever 
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tends  to  make  one  a  better  minister  and  a  better  man.  He 
was  a  student,  not  only  of  theology,  but  of  general  literature, 
making  himself  familiar  with  the  standard  works  of  the  day, 
keeping  up  with  the  times,  availing  himself  of  all  the  aids 
within  his  reach,  but  never  losing  sight  of  what  was  to^him 
the  great  object  of  the  Christian  ministry,  —  the  moral  and 
spiritual  culture  of  the  people  committed  to  his  charge. 

The  character  of  a  bold  and  uncompromising  reformer  he 
he  did  not  claim  or  aspire  to.  But  he  was  not  a  time-server, 
nor  did  he  hesitate  to  take  sides,  when  called  to  choose  be- 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  —  between  right  and  wrong. 
And  he  was  a  philanthropist  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term, 
always  ready  for  every  good  work. 

As  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Gospel  of  Humanity,  he  was  able,  earnest,  eloquent,  sur- 
passed by  few  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  His  dis- 
courses were  written  with  care,  not  borrowed  or  stolen,  but 
the  product  of  his  own  thought  and  study  and  inspiration. 
They  were  his  own,  —  his  own  and  not  another  man's, — 
what  he  had  thought  out  and  elaborated  in  his  study,  —  what 
had  cost  him  labor,  —  hard,  persistent,  well-directed  labor. 
And  they  were  serious,  solid,  earnest,  evangelical  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  much-abused  term,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Master. 

I  think  he  seldom  engaged  in  doctrinal  or  controversial 
discussions  in  the  pulpit,  and  never  in  a  narrow,  sectarian 
spirit  For  though  he  had  strong  convictions  and  very  de- 
cided views  on  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
he  was  not  backward  on  fit  occasions  to  proclaim  and  defend, 
he  had  no  love  for  controversy,  and  it  was  his  chief  aim  "  to 
win  snuls  to  Christ,"  to  make  men  Christians  in  spirit  and  in 
life. 

He  was  neither  radical  nor  conservative  in  an  invidious 
sense ;  but  in  a  good  sense  he  was  both,  acting  in  conform- 
ity to  the  Apostolic  injunction,  "  Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good." 

He  believed  in  progress ;  and  he  meant  to  be  —  and  he 
was  in  fact  —  a  liberal  Christian  of  the  progressive  school ; 
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a  Christian,  for  he  recognized  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Master,  at 
whose  feet  he  loved  to  sit  and  learn  of  him  who  spake  as 
never  man  had  spoken  before. 

Numbering  among  his  hearers  persons  of  a  large  and  lib- 
eral,culture,  the  thought  of  their  presence  could  not  fail  to 
act  as  a  constant  stimulus,  urging  him  to  put  forth  all  his 
strength,  to  employ  all  his  resources,  in  preparing  for  the 
Sunday  and  other  public  services,  that  so  he  might  meet  his 
people  without  shamefacedness  or  fear. 

With  the  progress  of  time  there  came  an  increase  of  power. 
He  felt  more  confidence  in  himself,  more  self-reliance,  more 
self-respect,  and  accordingly  he  spoke  with  more  authority ; 
and  his  words  of  counsel  or  rebuke  had  more  weight,  and 
were  received  with  more  deference,  and  produced  more  fruit. 
His  talents,  his  studious  habits,  his  earnest  look  and  manner, 
his  devoted  spirit,  his  strong  love  for  his  profession,  his  high 
aims,  in  conjunction  with  his  pure  and  noble  life,  —  these 
traits  of  character,  these  excellent  qualities,  could  not  fail  to 
give  him  distinction,  and  to  place  him  amongst  the  best  min- 
isters of  the  liberal  faith.  And  it  was  even  so.  His  "  praise 
was  in  all  our  churches."  His  presence  in  any  of  our  pulpits 
was  welcomed  as  a  benediction,  and  he  was  always  listened  to 
with  a  sustained  and  delighted  interest. 

Dr.  Hill  was  known  and  respected  not  by  his  own  people 
only,  not  only  by  the  denomination  of  which  he  was  an  orna- 
ment :  he  was  honored  and  his  influence  was  felt  throughout 
the  city  whose  marvelous  growth  he  had  witnessed  and  to 
whose  prosperity  he  had  contributed  his  full  share. 

As  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  school  committee  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  as  a  member  of  other  literary  and 
benevolent  institutions,  he  did  much  for  the  cause  of  morality 
and  science  and  popular  education.  And  these  labors  were 
continued  with  but  few  interruptions  for  the  long  period  of 
forty  years.  His  was  truly  a  rounded  life,  having  been  spared 
•to  complete  the  full  period  of  three-score  years  and  ten. 

Dr.  Hill  entered  the  ministry  not  for  a  life  of  ease,  not  for 
a  living,  not  for  any  low  or  selfish  end.  He  chose  it  for 
its  own  sake,  for  the  love  of  it,  as  it  would  furnish  him  with 
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the  means  and  opportunities  of  usefulness  ;  and  his  labors  in 
that  profession  were  to  him  labors  of  love.  He  "magnified  his 
office  and  made  it  honorable."  How  often,  especially  of  late 
years,  have  I  heard  him  speak,  and  with  what  deep  pathos,  of 
the  importance,  the  greatness,  the  sacredness  of  the  Christian 
ministry ;  of  the  responsibleness  of  one  who  undertakes  to 
preach  the  everlasting  gospel,  to  expound  and  enforce  the 
grand  and  sublime  truths  and  doctrines  of  religion,  to  stand 
up  before  his  fellow-men  and  discourse  to  them  of  the  most 
lofty  themes,  such  as  concern  man's  interests  for  time  and 
for  immortality !  He  felt  the  responsibility  most  keenly, 
almost  painfully.  The  sense  of  it  grew  upon  him  from  year 
to  year,  as  must  have  been  evident  to  those  who  attended  on 
his  ministry,  or  who  conversed  with  him  in  private,  or  who 
listened  to  his  earnest  and  heart-stirring  words  at  our  confer- 
ences or  on  other  public  occasions. 

It  was  this  earnest  spirit,  this  especially,  this  more  than 
anything  else,  that  gave  weight  to  his  words  and  made  him 
so  impressive  a  speaker.  "The  people  heard  him  gladly," 
because  they  felt  that  his  words  were  not  empty  sound,  but 
were  replete  with  meaning  and  came  from  the  heart. 

In  many  respects  Dr.  Hill  was  singularly  blessed  in  his 
life  and  nyi^^stry.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  connection,  during 
the  first  and  most  trying  years  of  his  ministry,  with  the  senior 
pastor,  the  learned,  judicious,  and  liberal-minded  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  cordial  friendship  for 
more  than  half  a  score  of  years. 

Fortunate,  too,  beyond  the  common  lot  in  his  domestic  and 
social  relations :  fortunate  in  the  field  of  his  labors,  in  being 
connected  with  a  strong,  united,  and  public-spirited  society, 
which  gave  him  not  only  a  liberal  support,  but,  what  he  valued 
more,  who  gave  him  their  confidence,  their  sympathy,  their 
co-operation,  their  warm  and  generous  love. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  these  sources  of  satisfaction 
and  happiness,  his  professional  labors  were  not  often  inter- 
rupted by  sickness  in  his  own  person  or  in  his  family.  Twice 
only,  during  the  forty  years  of  his  ministry,  did  he  seek  a 
respite  from  exhausting  labors,  or  for  recruiting  his  strength ; 
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and  no  death  occurred  in  his  house  during  the  whole  of  this 
period. 

With  these  surroundings  and  these  rich  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment his  life  must  have  been  a  happy  one.  And  it  was  a 
happy  life.  He  felt  it  to  be  such,  and  he  felt  his  obligations  to 
make  it  a  useful  one.  And  it  was  emphatically  a  useful  life ; 
for  many  were  made  wiser  and  better  and  happier  through 
his  teachings  and  ministrations. 

He  was  fortunate,  moreover,  in  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  his  departure.  He  had  completed  the  full  period  assigned 
as  the  age  of  man.  He  had  "  fought  a  good  fight,  had  fin- 
ished his  course,  had  kept  the  faith,"  and  he  was  ripe  for  the 
change  which  awaits  us  all.  Ajid  he  met  that  change  in 
resignation  and  trust  and  hope. 

After  a  few  months  of  gradual  decay,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  surrounded  by  kind  and  sympathizing  friends,  calm, 
trustful,  cheerful  to  the  last,  with  words  of  good  cheer  on  his 
lips,  and  good  wishes  and  a  good-by  for  all  his  friends  ;  and 
so  he  fell  asleep.  Who  is  not  ready  to  say,  "  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  "  ? 

Dr.  Hill,  though  fortunate  above  the  common  lot,  was  not 
exempt  from  trials,  some  of  which  weighed  heavily  upon  his 
spirits,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  ^  And  one 
of  these  was,  as  he  has  often  remarked  to  me,  to  see  the 
strong  pillars  of  his  church,  one  after  another,  falling  around 
him.  It  was  his  melancholy  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
high  privilege,  to  discharge  the  last  offices  of  friendship  and 
respect  for  members  of  his  society  who  had  been  trusted  and 
honored  in  life  and  were  lamented  in  death.  They  passed 
away  from  our  sight  while  their  beloved  pastor  was  spared  to 
write  their  eulogies  and  to  impress  on  the  hearts  of  survivors 
the  lessons  conveyed  by  their  noble  lives  and  their  lamented 
deaths. 

Several  of  these  commemorative  discourses  are  in  print, 
and  are  worthy  of  the  elegant  style  in  which  they  appear. 

Just  ten  days  before  he  passed  on,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
visit  him  in  his  sick  chamber.  Fortunately  it  was  one  of  his 
best  days.     I  found  him  free  from  pain  and  distress,  quite 
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comfortable  and  even  cheerful.  He  met  me  with  his  accus- 
tomed smile,  and  we  spent  a  half  hour  in  pleasant  conversa- 
tion, recalling  past  scenes,  and  discoursing  of  familiar  themes. 
We  spoke  of  the  action  of  the  Worcester  Conference  at  their 
recent  meeting  in  Grafton,  when,  it  having  been  announced 
to  us  that  Dr.  Hill  was  sick  nigh  unto  death,  after  a  few  ap- 
propriate remarks,  a  resolution  expressing  our  sympathy  with 
him  and  his  family  was  adopted  by  acclamation,  the  whole 
congregation  rising  in  token  of  their  approval. 

This  mark  of  respect  and  affection  affected  him  deeply,  and 
was  one  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  that  hour.     He  had  no 
misgivings  or  fears,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the  unknown 
future  with  a  cheerful  trust.     There  was  nothing  of  gloom  or 
sadness  in  the  sick  chamber.     All  his  surroundings  were  as 
pleasant  as   heart  could  wish.      Ministered   unto   by  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  supplied  by  thoughtful  friends 
with  flowers  and  delicacies,  and  messages  of  love  and  good 
cheer,  and,  above  all,  sustained  by  a  perfect  trust  and  "  a  hope 
full  of  immortality,"  he  felt  that  he  had  abundant  cause  for 
thankfulness.     The  sentiment  of  gratitude  was  uppermost  in 
in  his   thoughts,  and   seemed  indeed   almost  overpowering. 
"Everybody  is  so  good  to  me,"  he  remarked;  "so  ready  to 
show  me  kindness,  that  I  think  better  of  human  nature,  bet- 
ter of  my  fellow-men,  than  ever  before." 

Then  alluding  to  an  understanding  between  us,  already  re- 
ferred to,  " I  had  hopedy'  he  said,  and  at  once  recalling  the 
word  and  substituting  another  as  more  appropriate,  "  I  had 
thought  to  outlive  you,  and  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
discharge  for  my  older  brother  the  last  offices  of  religion 
and  friendship  ;  but  so  might  it  not  be."  And  so  we  parted, 
to  meet  no  more  this  side  of  the  river. 

He  has  gone  from  us,  but  he  is  with  us  still.  We  shall 
see  his  face  no  more,  but  he  has  left  us  a  precious  memorial, 
in  the  memory  of  a  noble,  a  useful,  a  well-spent  life,  an  ex- 
ample in  many  respects  worthy  our  imitation.  His  example 
shows  us  how  much  can  be  accomplished  by  indomitable  in- 
dustry, by  fixedness  of  purpose  and  high  aims,  without  brill- 
iant genius,  or  the  patronage  of  friends,  or  any  extraordinary 
advantage. 
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With  what  more  fitting  words  could  I  take  leave  of  my 
lifelong  friend,  whose  memory  is  so  precious,  than  the  lines 
of  our  own  poet,  still  spared  to  us,  though  in  the  vale  of 
years :  — 

Why  mourn  ye  that  our  friend  is  dead  ? 
Ye  are  not  sad  to  see  the  gathered  grain, 
Nor  when  their  mellow  fruit  the  orchards  cast ; 
•    Nor  when  the  yellow  woods  shake  down  the  ripened  mast 

Ye  sigh  not  when  the  sun,  his  course  fulfilled,  — 

His  glorious  course,  rejoicing  earth  and  sky, 

In  the  soft  evening,  when  the  winds  are  stilled. 

Sinks  where  his  islands  of  refreshment  lie, 

And  leaves  the  smile  of  his  departure  spread. 

O'er  the  warm-colored  heavens,  and  ruddy  mountain  head. 

Why  weep  ye  then  for  him,  who,  having  won 
The  bound  of  man's  appointed  years  —  at  last. 
Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed  —  life's  labors  done, 
Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  passed  ? 
While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 
^  Lingers  like  twilight-hues,  when  the  bright  sun  is  set 
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BY    BUSY    BEE. 

Amid  the  universal  tendency  of  the  age  to  do  as  little 
work  as  possible  in  any  department,  it  is  refreshing  to  tum^ 
for  a  striking  instance  to  the  contrary,  to  the  life  of  Presi- 
dent Wayland,  late  Provost  of  Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.L      Whatever  he  engaged  in  received  the  undivided  ener- 
gies of  his  whole  being,  and  so  high  was  his  ideal  that  he  was 
seldom  satisfied  with  his  own  superior  labors,  feeling  that 
there  was  always  much   room   for  improvement     Carefully 
preparing  the  instructions  for  the  class-room,  he  was  a  living 
example  to  the  students  under  his  charge  of  industry  and 
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thoroughness.  His  taste  for  recreation  was  almost  too  slight. 
Even  during  a  short  foreign  tour,  on  which  he  rather  reluc- 
tantly entered,  he  soon  wearied  of  sight-seeing  and  was  glad 
to  return  to  his  regular  occupations.  Gardening  was  his  way 
of  taking  relaxation  ;  of  this  he  was  passionately  fond.  The 
soul  of  punctuality  on  most  occasions,  when  engaged  in  his 
garden  he  seemed  to  lose  note  of  time.  He  took  great  pleas- 
ure in  raising  early  produce,  and  loved  to  make  agricultural 
exchanges  with  his  neighbors.  While  performing  herculean 
tasks  of  mental  labor,  he  was  said  to  know  more  of  stock 
than  many  a  farmer.  Notwithstanding  the  serious  and  prac- 
tical side  of  his  character  was  so  largely  developed,  he  had  a 
fund  of  humor,  and  was  well  furnished  with  anecdote.  His 
keen  intellect  gave  him  great  readiness  in  correcting  the 
faults  of  his  pupils  and  of  turning  upon  the  speaker  any  as- 
sault upon  truth.  Thus,  for  example,  a  student  one  day 
spoke  slightingly  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  saying  for  his  part 
he  saw  little  evidence  of  talent  in  it,  and  thought  he  could 
write  as  good  proverbs  himself.  "  Can  you,  my  son  ? "  replied 
the  dotcor,  *'we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  prepare  some 
for  to-morrow's  lesson,  and  we  will  read  them  in  the  class." 
Nothing  further  was  ever  heard  from  the  young  mz^n  on  the 
subject.  The  advice  he  gave  was  usually  much  to  the  point 
on  every  theme.  Thus,  he  counseled  a  young  writer  in  this 
wise  :  "  Study  your  plans  thoroughly,  sketch  them  out  briefly, 
reflect  on  them  carefully,  and  then,  not  till  then,  write." 
College  jokes,  such  as  stealing  fowls,  &c.,  he  looked  upon  as 
serious  transgressions,  and  never  passed  them  over  as  clever 
fun.  "  Young  gentlemen,"  he  would  say,  "  I  believe  you  call 
stealing  turkeys  *  hooking'  them  to  avoid  the  self-condemna- 
tion of  stealing.  But  one  thing  bear  in  mind.  You  have 
taken  the  property  of  others  in  violation  of  law,  and  it  is  un- 
safe to  tamper  with  your  moral  nature  and  lose  sight  of  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong." 

His    preaching  was  earnest  and   solemn ;  addressing  the 

reason  and  conscience,  it  may  have  appeared  to  some  hearers 

deficient  in  the  imaginative  element.     His  description  of  a 

revival  through  which   he   passed   is  most  graphic.     "The 
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scene,"  he  says,  "  is  beyond  description.  Did  you  ever  wit- 
ness two  hundred  sinners,  with  one  accord,  in  one  place, 
weeping  for  their  sins  ?  Until  you  have,  you  can  have  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  eternal  world ; 
while  the  floor  was  shaken  by  the  trembling  of  anxious  sin- 
ners, in  view  of  a  judgment  to  come.  Some  of  the  most 
heaven-daring  rebels  have  been  in  awful  distress."  His 
habits  of  thought  and  labor  were  so  concentrated  and  in- 
tense, that  persons  in  whose  conversion  he  felt  particular 
interest  would  say  of  him,  "  He  seemed  determined  I  should 
be  a  Christian,  and  that  he  would  be  the  instrument."  Per- 
fection was  the  aim  he  kept  in  view,  and  to  which  he  tried 
to  direct  others.  "Never  think  anything  wiirdo,  if  it  can 
be  better  done,"  was  one  of  his  mottoes. 

His  influence  in  life  must  have  been  very  stimulating,  as 
even  the  written  record  of  his  untiring  earnestness  would 
encourage  a  thoughtful  mind  to  "  go  and  do  likewise."  In 
writing  to  a  merchant  he  gives  the  following  advice,  which 
any  one  of  that  profession  might  derive  profit  from  :  "  Do 
not  limit  your  ideas  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  cloth.  Ac- 
quaint yourself  with  the  geography  and  particularly  with  the 
productions  of  every  part  of  the  earth,  where  the  best  kind 
of  mercantile  produce  can  be  obtained,  what  events  are  likely 
to  cause  a  change  of  markets,  why  an  article  is  high  at  one 
time  and  low  at  another.  Every  scrap  of  information  on 
such  subjects  should  be  hoarded  like  gold."  When  such  a 
character  passes  from  earth,  its  void  is  seen  and  felt  afar,  like 
the  fall  of  a  giant  forest-tree,  or  a  lost  luminary.  Has  his 
mantle  fallen  on  any  ? 


Never  may  he  be  old,  answered  Palladius,  that  doth  not  rever- 
ence that  age  whose  heavinesse,  if  it  waye  dcwne  the  fraile  and 
fleshly  balance,  it  as  much  lifts  up  the  noble  and  spiritual!  parte. 

—  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
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BY  W.  BRUNTON. 

No  sounds  so  sweet  to  the  human  ears  as  tell-tale  words  of  Truth 

and  Love ; 
No  songs  that  tender  birds  repeat,  no  lay  of  nightingale  or  dove ! 
The  spring-tide  showers  not  half  .so  blest,  nor  richest  summer  half 

so  bright ; 
The  sky  contains  no  gems  so  fair,  nor  earth  such  free  and  pure 

delight ! 
We  lean  on  them  for  dear  support  when  life  is  dark  and  drear  with 

grief; 
And  child  like  seek  their  mother-breast  for  sweet  Religion's  kind 

relief! 
We  turn  to  them  in  peaceful  calm,  when  May  bestrews  her  choicest 

flowers, 
Divide  with  them  the  home  of  mirth,  beguile  with  them  life's  happy 

hours. 
From  all  the  hills  of  thought  and  love,  good  words  descend  in  tidal 

streams. 
And  plow  their  way  in  history's  track,  through  lands  of  labor,  rest, 

and  dreams ; 
The  swelling  waves   advance  in  might,  from   Christian   life   and 

classic  lore, 
And  break  in  silver  locks  of  spray,  on  free  New  England's  shelving 

shore. 
A  thousand  rills  descend  in  haste,  from  mountain-top  through  lowly 

dale. 
To  meet  the  ocean's  broad  embrace  with  sister  love  and  with  it 

sail! 
Oh,  hearts  that  love  the  glorious  sight,  be  this  your  heart's  eternal 

meed! 
The  seedling  word  of  living  good  has  borne  the  flower  and  fruit  of 

deed! 

Behold  good  words  on  life's  fair  tree,  in  wreaths  of  snow-white  blos- 
som wave ; 

And  where  the  kind  is  truly  kind,  the  fruit  appears  all  bright  and 
brave. 
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Messiah  blesses  on  the  Mount,  in  largest  wisdom  sweet  and  mild, 
Descends  and  outcast  leper  heals,  with  perfect  health  as  when  a 

child ; 
While  weakling  Peter  vows  in  haste,  nor  heeds  his  faint  and  falter- 
ing heart, 
And  in  the  priceless  hour  of  need,  he  takes  the  craven  coward's 

part! 
The  chosen  Son  divinely  said,  "  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God," 
And  in  that  pure  devotion  lived,  end  in  that  faith  to  Calvary  trod  1 
And  we  the  same  good  words  repeat  with  seeming  trust  and  show- 
some  love, 
Yet  walk  not  in  the  narrow  path  that  leads  alone  to  peace  above ! 
*Tis  vain  to  speak  the  golden  word  unless  the  golden  heart  be  there. 
And  manly  act  step  forth  to  claim  by  right  divine  the  Pure  and 

Fair! 
In  paradisal  days  of  old,  the  word  and  deed  were  man  and  wife. 
That  blessed  the  world  of  wedded  love  with  God's  appointed  Eden 

life! 
Oh,  hearts  that  love  the  glorious  sight,  be  this  your  heart's  Eternal 
meed; 
,    The  seedling  word  of  living  good  has  borne  the  flower  and  fruit  of 
deed! 

Go  then,  and  let  good  words  in  life,  by  royal  right,  have  princely 

sway ; 
Go  forth  to  men  and  men's  retreats  and  spread  their  power  from 

day  to  day ! 
Let  not  thy  speech  allure  thy  soul  to  idle  ease  mid  sin  and  strife ; 
Nor  native  thoughts  of  good  intent  divert  thy  mind  from  active 

life! 
But  be  good  words  thy  motto  true,  the  inward  grace  of  outward 

deed. 
And  breathing  love  the  sign  of  faith,  and  Christian  life  of  Christian 

creed. 
Be  nothing  loth  good  words  to  speak,  inspiring  hearts  faint,  wan, 

and  cold ; 
Be  ready,  sage,  the  mind  expand,  be  ready,  saint,  the  heart  unfold ! 
And  thus  the  purest  strength  shall  come  to  serve  thy  want  in  dark- 
some night, 
And  win  for  thee  the  Lord's  "  Well  done,"  the  charter  of  celestial 

light  1 
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Awake,  and  do  the  righteous  deed  in  honest  love  and  worth  sincere ! 
Teach  man  the  kindliness  of  man,  uprooting  sin  and  shame  and  fear  I 
Oh,  ask  no  other  boon  than  this,  with  angel  guidance  from  above, 
To  speak  good  words  in  want  and  woe,  to  do  good  deeds  in  light 

and  love ! 
And  hearts  that  love  the  glorious  sight,  be  this  your  heart's  eternal 

meed,  — 
The  seedling  word  of  living  good  has  borne  the  flower  and  fruit  of 

deed! 


ST.   FRANCIS. 


The  latest  volume  of  that  charming  series,  the  Macmillan  Sunday 
Library,  is  a  pleasant  indication  of  the  growing  catholicity  of  the 
times.  It  is  a  sympathizing  life  of  the  founder  of  a  great  Romanist 
order,  intended  for  Protestant  readers,  representing  the  saint  as  a 
noble  example  of  humility,  self-sacrifice,  and  childlike  devotion.  I  t 
has  the  more  interest  to  us,  not  only  that  these  Franciscans  were 
the  first  explorers  of  our  western  wilderness,  but  that  they  are 
remembered  with  gratitude  by  all  who  have  visited  the  Holy  Land 
as  the  dispensers  of  hospitality  to  pilgrims  from  afar,  and  that  in 
America  to-day  they  are  devotedly  at  work  in  their  ministry  to  the 
poor. 

When  the  plague  visited  Damascus  the  last  time,  these  Friars 
wisely  determined  that  only  one  of  the  brethren  should  go  out  each 
day  among  the  dying,  and  at  night  should  sleep,  if  he  returned,  in 
an  outside  shed  of  the  convent.     If  his  bell  was  not  heard  to  ring 
in  the  morning,  another  lot  was  drawn,  and  another  martyr  went 
forth,  with  no  martial  music  to  cheer  him  to  the  flght  and  no  inspir- 
ing hope  of  turning  defeat  into  victory.     History  says  that  the  num- 
ber of  days  when  the  plague  was  at  its  height  numbered  the  deaths 
of  the  brethren ;  and  that  no  one  of  them  all  hesitated  to  go  out 
and  die,  without  a  friendly  hand  to  close  his  eyes,  or  a  chance  of 
earthly  fame  as  his  reward. 

But  the  same  spirit  has  marked  their  simple  "annals  of  the 
poor"  from  the  beginning.  Appointed  to  deliver  a  discourse 
before  the  pope  and  his  court  as  the  test  of  his  ability  to  preach, 
St.  Francis  amazed  his  cultivated  audience  by  just  such  an  extem- 
poraneous appeal  as  had  moved  Italian  streets  to  weep  and  market 
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crowds  to  pray.  His  favorite  Clara,  as  devoted  a  nun  as  he  was 
friar,  was  not  permitted  to  eat  with  him  but  once,  and  then  they  sat 
on  the  floor  and  broke  together  the  piecemeal  offerings  of  charity. 

And  much  of  his  experience  is  just  so  curious.  A  saintly  brother 
had  been  buried  in  their  chapel  at  Portiuncula,  and,  by  the  fame  of 
miracles  wrought  at  his  grave,  crowded  the  church  and  confused 
the  worshipers.  St.  Francis  quieted  the  disturbance  in  a  most 
original  way.  Standing  over  the  tomb,  he  commanded  the  deceased 
to  keep  still.  The  immediate  result  can  readily  be  explained.  The 
sick  folks  and  their  friends  believed  in  the  living  saint  more  than 
in  the  dead,  and  so  they  went  away  expecting  no  more  relief  where 
they  were  assured  relief  could  not  be  found. 

Another  remarkable  thing  is  that  when  his  death  drew  near,  his 
native  town  was  frantic  to  secure  his  remains  and  hallow  Assissi 
forever  with  his  saintly  dust.  So  they  would  not  let  him  die  in 
peace  outside  of  their  gates.  He  was  back  almost  by  force,  that 
the  mantle  of  his  holiness  might  rest  upon  the  spot,  and  pilgrims 
gather  for  six  hundred  years  to  pray  at  his  grave. 

We  all  remember  that  St  Francis  was  said  to  have  received  on 
his  own  body  the  very  wounds  of  Christ.  But  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  the  nail-prints  were  not  exposed  to  view  after  his 
death,  so  as  to  secure  overwhelming  proof  of  this  divine  seal  upon 
his  mission.  Some,  we  are  told,  were  admitted  to  see  the  sacred 
stigmata;  but,  as  the  saint  himself  preserved  a  marked  silence 
about  these  during  his  life,  the  veil  was  but  partially  lifted  when 
his  modesty  could  not  be  disturbed  by  public  reverence. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  thinks  this  career  of  saintship  no  waste  of  life, 
because  he  and  his  order  revived  spiritual  religion  in  a  sadly 
worldly  age ;  because,  between  the  church  which  sold  and  the 
world  which  bought  salvation,  balancing  a  great  sin  by  a  new 
church,  and  if  a  monarch  by  a  crusade,  came  these  pure  souls  who 
won  the  right  .to  serve  God  in  hunger  and  cold  by  surrender  of 
everything  the  world  holds  dear.  Strange  indeed  that  we  should 
think  of  pitying  these  illuminated  souls  as  sacrificing  any  real  joys. 
To  have  gone  back  from  his  bare  cell  to  his  father's  shop  would 
have  been  in  the  saint's  case  a  sacrifice  indeed  I  For  he  was  one 
of  those  "  Kings  and  priests  of  humanity,  on  whose  heads  the  pre- 
cious ointment  of  charity  has  been  so  poured  that  it  ran  down  to 
ihe  skirts  of  their  clothing,  —  one  of  those  who  enter  into  the  deep 
amity  with  God  and  with  his  creatures  which  makes  men  to  be  in 
league  with  the  stones  of  the  field,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  be 
at  peace  with  him."  F.  W.  H. 
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BY   MRS.   L.  J.   K.   GIFFORD. 

Have  we  heard  of  Dr.  Mortimore's  astronomical  discov- 
ery ?  He  has  found  that  "  the  actual  location  of  heaven  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  sun  ;  that  the  sun  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  —  first,  the  photosphere,  an  immense  outside  layer  of 
light  and  heat,  forever  burning  but  never  exhausted  ;  next, 
inside  of  this,  another  broad  layer  of  non-luminous  void  ;  and, 
finally,  an  inner  globe,  self-luminous  and  wholly  separated 
from  all  outer  life.  This  inner  globe  is  heaven,  while  the 
antagonistic  regions  are  in  the  outer  photosphere.  The 
intermediate  non-luminous  void  is  the  great  gulf  across 
which  Dives  looked,  when  he  saw  Lazarus  in  Abraham's 
bosom.  Is  the  doctor's  astronomical  discovery  a  prototype 
of  the  existing  organization  of  Christianity  ? 

I  was  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  the  value  of  the 
"  technical  church"  as  distinct  from  the  parish.  In  my  efforts 
to  find  the  localization  of  this  inner  globe  of  light  I  found 
that  I  must  grope  my  way  through  many  a  non-luminous, 
outer  circle  of  parishes,  societies,  congregations,  and  pew- 
holders,  each  vested  with  more  or  less  of  nominal  religious 
power,  and  representing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  some 
shade  of  religious  organization. 

The  question  which  appeals  for  discussion  seems  to  be, 
whether  one  or  more  organizations  are  needful  to  carry  on 
the  religious  work  and  keep  up  the  interest  and  life  of  the 
parish.     Can  the  church,  with  tests  of  membership  resting  on 
belief  or  religious  character,  accomplish  a  greater  amount  of 
good,  than  by  waiving  its  nominal  distinctions  and  allowing 
itself  to  exist  and  act  in  the  fuller,  freer,  less  formal  and  all- 
embracing  association  of  a  society  ? 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  idea  or  notion  of  a  church. 
Does  it  exist  by  our  will,  or  is  it  a  fact  of  the  universe  ?  We 
cannot  deny  the  existence,  in  the  world  of  man,  of  a  spiritual 
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church  or  a  spiritual  force,  reigning  imperially  at  the  heart  of 
things  ;  and  what  we  mean  by  the  visible  or  inner  church  is 
the  expression  and  organization  of  this  spiritual  fact  and 
force.  It  seems  to  be  the  active  expression  of  the  highest 
spiritual  life,  to  the  end  of  quickening,  upbuilding  and  per- 
fecting the  same,  in  the  heart  of  universal  humanity. 

Let  us  look  at  Dr.  Hedge's  definition  of  a  church,  which, 
though  a  little  sounding,  is  perhaps  as  complete  as  any.  "A 
church  is  the  embodiment  of  a  spiritual  force,  which,  sallying 
from  the  heart  of  God,  creates  a  vortex  in  human  society, 
which  compels  the  kingdoms,  compels  the  aeons  in  its  con- 
quering wake,  and  tracks  its  way  through  the  world  by  a 
shining  psychopomp  of  saintly  souls."  This  definition  em- 
braces the  origin,  the  nature,  and  offices  of  the  church,  and 
the  signs  by  which  its  existence  is  made  known.  This  defini- 
tion seems  a  rendering  of  the  idea  of  the  "technical  church." 

What  we  wish  to  arrive  at  or  approximate  to  is,  the  "  kind 
and  amount  of  ecclesiastical  organization  under  the  given  cir- 
cumstances best  suited  to  transmit  the  Divine  Spirit." 

It  is  said  that  the  census  of  New  England  and  New  York 
proves  but  an  annual  addition  of  one  or  two  members  for 
every  particular  local  church  in  the  wide  domain  of  this  un- 
surpassed and  concentrated  intelligence  of  Christendom.  At 
this  rate  the  nominal  church  will  soon  of  necessity  become 
extinct.  Now  if  this  inner  circle  of  the  church  is  deemed 
necessary  as  a  reformatory  agent  in  the  world,  or  is  ex  officio  a 
power  therein,  then  is  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  those  in 
whom  to-day  the  religious  power  is  nominally  vested,  to  look 
well  to  the  reason  for  the  existing  state  of  things,  with  a  view 
to  remedial  action. 

I  believe,  for  my  own  part,  that  we  are  not  ready  as  individ- 
uals, as  parishes,  as  communities,  or  as  nations,  to  ignore  or 
set  aside  that  law  of  interdependence  which  exists  between 
the  spiritual  fact  and  the  material  form. 

It  may  be  claimed  by  some  that  we  have  arrived  at  that 
stage  of  Christian  civilization  in  which  religious  truths  are  so 
widely  disseminated,  and  religious  principles  so  thoroughly 
inculcated,  that  it  is  naturally  and  morally  to  be  expected 
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that  men  and  women  will,  in  all  of  life's  activities,  be  guided 
and  governed  by  its  sublime  motives  and  lofty  inculcations  of 
duty.  But  is  this  state  of  things  really  so  ?  **  Are  the  traces 
of  a  divine  renovation  clear  upon  the  face  of  Christendom  ? " 
Has  Christianity  become  so  thoroughly  incorporated  into  art, 
into  literature,  into  politics,  into  physiological  life,  that  there 
is  no  longer  need  of  especial  organizations  of  religious  power 
to  promote  its  ends  ?  I  know  that  things  look  fair  and  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye  of  the  superficial  gazer.  The  varied  forms  of 
sin,  of  vice  and  crime,  have  risen  into  artistic  dignity,  yea, 
have  taken  rank  even  among  the  fine  arts.  They  are  embel- 
lished with  all  the  appliances  of  wealth,  the  bewitching  sub- 
tleties of  manner,  and  the  graces  of  intellectual  culture.  It  is 
a  hard  thing  to  say  to  well-dressed  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
the  present  day,  that  they  have  need  of  any  additional  Chris- 
tian graces  for  the  perfection  of  their  character.  A  young 
clergyman,  who  had  just  entered  upon  his  clerical  duties,  said 
to  me  'not  long  ago,  "  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  community  reform.  Men  and  women 
here  in  New  England  seem  to  be  about  as  good  as  you  can 
make  them.  With  my  present  enthusiasm  about  Christian 
work,  and  my  expectations  of  the  profession,  I  think  I  had 
rather  go  west,  where  communities  are  less  perfect  and  need 
more  to  be  helped." 

The  homes  of  New  England !     Are   they  not   indeed  a 

striking  commentary  upon  what   Christianity  can  do  for  a 

people  ?    They  are  the  conservatories  of  all  the  domestic  arts 

and  graces,  where  order,  frugality,  neatness,  family  affection, 

intelligence  (and  do  not  these  mean  religion  also  ?),  reign  in 

beautiful  supremacy.     We  can  hardly  look  these  men  and 

women  in  the  face  to-day,  and  pronounce  them  unfit  for  the 

discharge  of  any  of  the  offices  of  trust,  activity,  or  obligation, 

which  might  arise  from  any  social,  civil,  or  religious  relation. 

We  meet  men  and  women,  every  day  perhaps,  for  whose 

individual  benefit  the  church  need  no  longer  exist,  whose 

spiritual   life  has   no  longer  .need  of  material  agencies  to 

quicken  it  for  its  most  beautiful  activities.     They  are  ready 

to  stand  alone.     The  happiness  of  their  lives  is  perhaps  inde- 
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pendent  of  foreign  sympathy  or  support  They  are  ready  for 
the  spiritual  church,  for  the  church  "  without  priest  and  with- 
out ritual."  We  may  perhaps  admit  this  degree  of  perfection 
for  some  and  for  many  individuals.  But,  being  independent 
of,  and  rising  above  the  support  of  the  church,  they  virtually 
become  the  church  itself,  and  constitute,  through  spiritual 
achievement,  the  strengthening  and  upholding  power. 

It  appears  that  many  and  most  of  our  independent  think- 
ers and  livers,  who  recommend  the  nominal  extinction  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  the  establishment  of  religious  soci- 
eties upon  a  freer  and  less  formal  basis,  have  themselves  been 
the  children  of  the  church,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  her 
special,  as  well  as  hereditary  culture,  and  her  unceasing  and 
protecting  care.  They  were  cradled  in  her  embraces,  and 
rocked  to  infant  slumbers  with  lullabies  that  sang  of  the 
beautiful  and  beloved  Jesus.  They  were  reared  in  its  forms 
and  discipline,  "grew  great  in  its  greatness  and  strong  in  its 
strength."  But  with  a  full  consciousness  of  their  own  condi- 
tion they  cannot  seem  to  descend  to  the  lowlands  of  the  erring 
and  the  lost,  and  comprehend  the  slow  and  toilsome  steps  ne- 
cessary to  ascend  the  broad  table-lands  of  their  own  spiritual 
elevation.  They  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  very  pur- 
poses for  which  the  church  exists.  A  modern  philosopher 
says,  "  that  the  chief  use  of  a  college  education  is,  to  teach 
men  its  worthlessness  ;  that  what  they  are  with  it,  they  could 
just  as  well  have  been  without  it."  It  would  seem  that  the 
church  performs  a  similar  office  for  many  individuals.  But 
as  this  fact  of  the  college  comes  only  to  those  who  have 
received  the  discipline  of  the  college,  so  this  strength  that 
can  do  without  the  church  is  often  born  of  the  disciplinary 
power  of  the  church  itself  Perhaps  t}ie  philosopher  Emer- 
son is  the  most  striking  example  and  illustration  of  this  class 
of  individuals.  Coming  himself  of  a  long  line  of  ancestral 
clergymen,  and  discharging  personally  the  duties  of  the 
priestly  office  for  a  period  of  years,  he  stands  to-day,  clear 
of  the  priestly  robes  and  titles,  aloof  from  church  relationship 
or  church  worship ;  and,  besides  representing  the  loftiest 
achievement  of  American  literary  culture,  is  himself  an  un- 
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failing  source  of  religious  stimulus  to  the  church.  Shall  we 
abolish  our  churches  and  turn  them  into  hospitals  as  a  fulfill- 
ment of  his  prophecy  ?  or  can  we  do  without  this  most  reli- 
gious of  philosophers  ?  We  must  let  him  alone.  He  is  a 
law  unto  himself.  Let  the  church,  then,  as  the  representa- 
tive on  earth  of  Jesus,  its  great  head,  still  exist  for  original 
ends  and  purposes.  "  I  came  not,"  says  Jesus,  "  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance."  "  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
I  know  not  exactly  how  to  say  it,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be 
said,  but  Jesus  appears  to  me  as  an  example  for  the  church 
rather  than  the  world,  for  the  saint  rather  than  the  sinner. 
I  mean  that  he  presents  the  example  of  a  pure,  spotless,  and 
holy  life,  yielding  itself  up  to  the  debased,  the  downtrodden 
and  the  outcast,  finding  for  them  a  path  of  light  through  the 
realms  of  darkness ;  ever  standing  with  ready  lips  for  the 
utterance  of  truths  which  the  populace  wildly  decried,  saying 
to  those  in  high  office,  wrapped  in  their  mantle  of  hypocrisy, 
"  Wo  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees." 

Jesus,  through  this  life  of  utter  self-abnegation,  speaks  to 
the  church  as  his  representative  on  earth.     Now  the  church, 
as  a  reformatory  agent,  must  achieve  its  results  largely,  like 
an  individual,  by  force  of  character.     There  is  ever  for  us, 
back  of  the  truths  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  his  personality, 
the  compelling  power  of  his  life.     We  are  all  slow  to  accept 
moral  or  religious  instruction  that  is  not  well  grounded  and 
based   upon  personal  achievement.      If  your   teachings,  we 
exclaim,  are  good  for  us,  why  are  they  not  also  beneficial  to 
you  ?     We  say  that  the  church,  as  a  religious  power,  must 
act  largely  by  force  of  character ;  and  if  it  would  achieve  more 
thorough  organization,  what  are  the  elements  or  forces  which 
must  be  organized }    Worldly  or  spiritual }     Forces,  antag- 
onistic in  their  very  nature,  and  diametrically  opposed  ?     A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.     We  say  that  the 
church  exists  for  sinners ;  but  sinners  are  not  the  church. 
If  we  look  upon  the  church  as  a  school,  there  are  implied 
both  teacher  and  learner ;  and  it  must  be  granted  that  from 
this  standpoint   it  might  embrace  every  shade  of  religious 
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excellence  from  the  tyro  to  the  saint ;  but  I  think  that,  even 
in  the  light  of  these  relations,  that  the  souls  which  have 
attained  unto  or  are  naturally  gifted  in  divine  or  spiritual 
excellences  are  inherently  vested  with  power  to  direct  its 
secular  and   religious   interests.     There   still   are,  as  there 
always  have  been,  men  of  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts,  "  who 
have  not  lifted  up  their  souls  unto  vanity  nor  sworn  deceitful- 
ly ; "  souls  whose  acts  are  all  "  regal,  graceful,  and  pleasant  as 
roses."     These  souls,  and  not  the  line  of  potentates  upon  the 
papal  throne,  represent  the  true  apostolic  succession,  and  are 
divinely  delegated  to  transmit  the  spirit  and  life  of  God  to 
the  souls  of  men.     We  hold  it  to  be  the  inherent  right  and 
the  incumbent  duty  of  these  superior  souls  to  frame  a  con- 
servatory, and  embody  as  far  as  may  be  all  religious  power 
for  purposes  of  joint  proceedure,  to  the  end  of  reformatory 
action.      It  is  theirs   to   bind    themselves   together  by  the 
strongest  of  visible  ties,  by  an  outward  pledge  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  of  an  unyielding  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  right,  through  evil  as  well  as  good  report.     It  is  the  high 
and  specific  duty  of  these  privileged  souls  to  keep  an  asylum 
and  retreat  for  the  poor,  erring  child,  tired  upon  life's  weary 
path  of  sin,  turning  with  longing  eyes  towards  the  sweet  and 
cooling  paths  of  repentance  and  reform.     I  do  not  mean  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  harbor  sin,  but  to  help  the  sin- 
ner.     Where,  I  ask,  is  there  a  place,  in  all   this  beautiful 
world,  that  a  weary,  erring  soul  may  be  so  **  hedged  in  "  by 
circumstances  of  human  sympathy  and  affection  as  to  walk 
in  newness  of  life  the  paths  of  peace  and  duty,  save  in  this 
inner  circle  of  the  church  of  Jesus  ?     Society  puts  its  wither- 
ing ban  upon  the  child  of  sin,  and  has  no  avenue,  however 
broad,  that  invites  to  the  cooling  shades  of  repentance,  reform, 
and  repose.     Philosophy  confirms  this  action  of  society,  and 
recognizes  it  as  one  order  of  nature's  police,  acting  as  a 
healthy  restraint  upon  vice  and  crime,  as  part  of  the  moral 
economy  of  the  universe.     We  are  willing  to  accept  this  as  a 
preventive,  but  it  possesses  nothing  of  the  curative  or  restor- 
ative art.    It  is  hygienic,  but  not  therapeutic,  in  its  treatment. 
Christianity,  while  it  aims  also  at  the  prevention  of  moral 
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disease,  is  essentially  and  specifically  a  healing  art.  Jesus 
was  the  great  physician  of  the  sin-sick  soul.  The  church, 
then,  as  the  representative  on  earth  of  its  great  head,  implies 
a  power  capable  of  work  in  the  line  of  his  own  direction. 
Does  the  parish  proper  represent  this  power,  or  is  it  nom- 
inally pledged  to  these  aims  and  the  furtherance  of  these 
ends  ? 

I  think  that  the  church,  congregationalized  to  its  present 
extent,  or  based  so  largely  upon  temporal  power,  must  find 
in  this  fact  a  reason  for  its  "  secularization."  The  power  of 
the  so-called  "  society  "  is  not  vested  in  the  highest  religious 
souls,  but  rests  largely  with  those  who  will  most  freely  con- 
tribute to  its  secular  prosperity.  The  business  affairs  of  the 
society  are  conducted  too  much  on  the  worldly  plan  and  prin- 
ciple. Ways  and  means  are  sometimes  employed  to  further 
the  financial  prosperity  of  the  church,  which  religion  might  do 
well  to  question.  In  the  "  Pornic  Legend,"  poetized  by  Rob- 
ert Browning,  a  dying  maiden,  with  her  great  wealth  of  gold 
hair,  besought  those  who  were  to  bury  her  to  let  her  gold  hair 
remain  unshorn.  She  was  buried,  and,  as  the  legend  ran,  her 
hair  was  changed  into  Louis  d'or.  The  shining  pieces,  being 
discovered  by  the  sexton,  were  brought  before  the  eye  of  the 
church.  Their  use  was  questioned.  "  It  would  do  to  build 
an  altar  with  them,"  said  the  priests,  "and  the  altar  was 
built  forthwith." 

"  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Papal  Church  bent  all  her 
energies  toward  the   erection  of  an  unrivaled  temple,  that 
should   forever  attest   the   splendor  and   magnitude  of  her 
resources.      St.  Peter's  was  completed ;  but,  to  obtain  the 
needful  funds,  those  rash  and  unholy  means  were  employed 
which  were  the  proximate  cause  of  the  great  religious  rebell- 
ion, and  which  inflicted   the  first  serious  wound   upon  the 
Catholic  Church." 

"The  Nation,"  from  which  the  above  was  extracted,  says, 
"The  free  church  of  this  country  has  farther  contributed  to 

its  secularization,   by   indulging    pew-holders   who   are   not 

church  members  with  a  vote  in  the  election  of  its  clergy. 

In  this  way  the  world  has  frequently  held  the  balance  of 
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power  in  so  important  a  matter  as  the  choice  of  a  pastor, 
and  has  expressed  its  taste  by  filling  our  pulpits  with  carnal 
and  sensational  men,  speculators  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  who 
foot  up  their  so-called  '  conversions '  as  a  banker  does  his 
accounts."  Several  cases  in  point,  both  in  orthodox  and  lib- 
eral societies,  have  come  under  the  writer's  observation, 
where  efforts  have  been  made  to  unsettle  the  pastor ;  the 
movement  having  been  originated  and  carried  on  by  persons 
who  were  not  merely  "  unchurched,"  but  were  irreligious  in 
character  and  profane  in  speech. 

That  there  are,  outside  of  the  church,  in  the  so-called  soci- 
ety, men  and  women  who  are  eminently  fitted  for  all  the 
offices  of  religious  trust  and  duty,  cannot  be  denied ;  "but 
whom,"  as  one  writer  says,  "  you  could  no  more  persuade  to 
join  the  church  than  Daniel  could  have  been  induced  to  join 
in  the  worship  of  Nebuchadnezzar  "  Some  are  so  morbidly 
conscientious  that  the  outward  act,  necessary  to  church 
membership,  being  public  in  its  requirement,  has  for  them 
a  shadow  of  ostentation  or  parade,  which  would  be  a  violation 
of  that  inner  feeling  of  religious  reserve,  which  with  them  is 
the  condition  of  religious  sanctity.  Others  are  willing  to 
assist  and  further  charitable  objects  and  general  religious 
enterprise,  outside  of  the  church  ;  but  these  are  no  reasons 
for  yielding  up  the  organization  of  our  religious  forces.  By 
the  liberal  action  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  church 
membership  has  been  placed  upon  the  simplest  possible 
basis,  requiring  only  an  outward  and  acknowledged  renun- 
ciation of  all  forms  of  sin,  with  an  expressed  desire  for  inward 
newness  of  life.  The  initiatory  rite  of  baptism,  and  the 
"  memorial  supper,"  make  up  its  emblematic  ceremonies. 
These,  with  subscribing  to  a  simple  covenant  (if  so  required 
by  the  individual  church),  complete  the  unostentatious  con- 
ditions of  membership.  In  some  churches  the  conditions,  I 
believe,  are  far  simpler  than  here  stated,  dispensing  with  the 
rite  of  baptism,  if  the  individual  prefers. 

It  would  seem  at  a  glance,  that  any  person  seeking  his 
own  religious  growth  and  desiring  co-operative  action  with 
a  body  of  religious  workers,  could  readily  and  conscientiously 
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accept  these  terms  of  membership,  as  the  simplest  possible 
requirement  for  the  individual,  and  as  subserving  the  condi- 
tions of  the  general  good,  though  he  might  not  claim  their 
necessity,  or  need  their  efficacy  as  individual  helps  to  spirit- 
ual life. 

Some  persons  object  to  church  membership  for  the  reason 
that  the  church  thereby  appears  to  be  drawing  pharisaical 
lines  of  demarkation  between  itself  and  the  world,  saying, 
"  Stand  apart,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou."  I  know  from  per- 
sonal observation  that  this  spirit  is  sometimes  manifest,  and 
may  prevail  somewhat  in  the  churches  of  to-day.  "They 
fancy  it  to  be  their  duty,"  says  one,  "  not  only  to  correct  our 
faults  (which  would  be  very  well),  but  to  be  a  little  domineer- 
ing and  insolent  also."  A  lady  connected  with  one  of  our 
liberal  societies  once  told  me,  that  even  the  children  of  a 
neighboring  orthodox  society,  on  being  brought  into  the 
church,  would  walk  with  a  sort  of  disdainful,  sanctified  air, 
and  studiously  avoid,  for  a  season,  all  conversation  or  commu- 
nication with  the  so-called  "  children  of  the  world."  "  But  the 
time  is  fast  coming,"  says  Emerson,  "  when  all  men  will  per- 
ceive that  the  gift  of  God  to  the  soul  is  not  an  overpowering 
and  excluding  sanctity,  but  a  sweet,  natural  goodness,  like 
thine  and  mine,  and  that  invites  thine  and  mine  to  be  and 
to  grow." 

But,  admitting  this  state  of  things  sometimes  to  exist,  still 
the  true  idea  of  church  membership  is  unaffected  thereby. 
Jt  is  the  "  ideal  church,"  or  "  the  church  as  it  ought  to  be,"  in 
the  language  of  Dr.  Clarke,  which  we  are  ever  to  keep  in 
vnind.    People  are  invited  to  church  membership,  not  for  pur- 
poses of  separation,  but  for  unity  of  action  ;  not  for  a  tyran- 
xious  usurpation  of  power,  but  for  the  concentration  of  their 
highest,  best,  and  most. vital  forces.     What  is  our  idea  of  a 
xnilitary  leader,  who  permits  his  troops  to  be  scattered  here 
and  there,  without  system  or  discipline,  giving  neither  com- 
mand nor  requiring  submission,  with  the  expectation  of  con- 
quering the  foe } 

We  have  looked  at  the  value  of  the  church  as  a  distinctive 
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ecclesiastical  organization,  considering  its  functions,  offices, 
and  relations  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul ;  but  in  view 
of  its  financial  arrangments  and  prosperity,  and  the  large 
amount  of  secular  aid  which  it  demands  from  society,  ought 
its  business  affairs  to  be  regulated  by,  and  conducted  within, 
the  "  inner  circle  "  ?  Is  not  some  outer  organization  needful 
and  best,  in  view  of  these  facts  and  considerations  ?  If  pew- 
holders  are  taxed  to  support  the  pulpit,  ought  they  not  to 
have  a  voice  or  a  vote  as  to  its  occupant  ?  There  may  be 
some  reason  in  the  argument  of  the  pew-holder,  that  if  he 
pays  his  money  for  instruction,  he  must  have  a  choice  as  to 
the  instructor. 

But  we  find  no  parallel  to  this  in  our  educational  system. 
In  the  selection  of  teachers  for  our  public  schools  and  most 
of  our  institutions  of  learning,  the  power  of  choice  is  vested 
in  a  man  or  body  of  men  competent  to  judge  of  the  especial 
fitness  of  the  candidate  for  his  work.  I  think  this  matter 
might  be  compromised,  as  it  already  is,  in  some  congrega- 
tional churches,  the  two  bodies  acting  as  one ;  the  nomina- 
tion to  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  church,  and  the  election 
to  be  made  by  the  vote  of  the  united  body. 

What  is  properly  the  basis  of  our  church  organization  ? 
Is  it  life,  belief,  or  both  conjoined,  that  shall  constitute  the 
bond  of  union  i  In  the  primitive  church,  I  think  that  belief 
or  faith  in  Jesus,  as  an  authoritative  promulgator  of  reli- 
gious truth,  or  a  teacher  of  practical  morals,  was  necessary  to 
discipleship.  They  had  to  receive  the  fact,  by  a  voluntary 
act  of  their  own  faith,  that  he  was  empowered  to  lead  them 
in  those  new  ideas  of  truth  and  duty  which  he  sought  to 
inculcate.  How  did  they  know  that  this  new  kind  of  precept 
and  duty,  subverting  as  it  were  the  essential  teachings  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  was  the  best  thing  for  them  and  for  man- 
kind i  They  had  witnessed  no  practical  results.  They  could 
not  accept  his  teachings  save  by  faith  and  confidence  in  him. 
Do  we  to-day  of  necessity  live  by  faith,  or  are  we  permitted 
and  privileged  to  live  by  sight?  "If  the  early  disciples 
received  these  truths  because  they  were  taught  by  Jesus,  do 
we  not  to-day  receive  Jesus  because  he  taught  these  truths  ?" 
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I  do  not  perceive  that  the  help  which  we  derive  from  Jesus 
comes  from  belief  in  any  peculiarity  of  his  nature.  Let  him 
be  man,  God,  or  God-man,  still  his  truths  to-day  stand  upon 
their  practical  value,  their  remedial  application  to  the  needs 
of  the  human  soul.  If  the  life  which  he  lived  has  been  found 
to  be  that  which,  by  individual  and  general  conformity  there- 
to, will  promote  the  highest  good  for  humanity  ;  if  the  truths 
which  he  taught  are  the  great  guiding  principles  of  all  ear- 
nest souls,  then  does  he  speak  to  us  to-day  with  an  authority 
which  commands  obedience,  irrespective  of  birth,  origin,  or 
any  peculiarity  of  nature. 

For  one  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  church  membership 
by  endorsing  a  "statement  of  belief;"  but  that  statement 
would  have  to  consist,  as  James  Martineau  says,  of  "  Chris- 
tian truths  as  secure  and  durable  as  our  very  nature,  a  chain 
of  granite  points  rising  like  the  rock  of  ages  above  the  shift- 
ing seas  of  human  opinion."     Now,  there  is  no  one  point  of 
Christian  doctrine  that  seems  to  be  more  afloat  upon  the  sea 
of  human  opinion  than  this  relating  to  the  nature  of  Jesus ; 
and  still  some  will  maintain  that  "  there  can  be  no  true  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man,  unless  that  life  comes  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."    Who  would  not 
be  willing  to  accept  Jesus  "  the  pure  image  and  highest  reve- 
lation of  the  Eternal  Father  "  f    But  who  would  be  willing  to 
say,  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  was  what  he  said  he  was,"  when 
this  very  point  is  the  hardest  to  arrive  at  and  determine  ?     I 
think  however  that  there  is  one  scriptural  affirmation  of  Jesus 
in  regard  to  himself  that  might  pardonably  be  incorporated 
into  creed  phraseology.     The  title  of  "  Son  of  Man  "  is,  in  all 
the  Gospels,  found  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  being 
applied  by  Jesus  to  himself,  but  of  never  being  used  of  him  or 
towards  him  by  any  other  person.    It  occurs  seventeen  times 
in  Matthew,  twelve  times  in  Mark,  twenty-one  times  in  Luke, 
and  eleven  times  in  John,  but  always  with  this  restriction.     I 
think  if  our  worthy  creed  makers  of  a  year  ago  had  availed 
themselves  of  these  facts  of  Archdeacon  Paley,  as  explana- 
tory of  the  phrase,  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  was  what  he  said  he 
was,"  their  "  statement "  would  have  met  with  less  repulsion. 
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How  remarkable  are  the  words  of  Jesus  himself,  as  addressed 
to  his  early  disciples :  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of 
Man  am  ? "     Assertion  mingled  with  interrogation ! 

If  the  church  is  willing  to  continue  its  basis  of  membership 
on  terms  of  aspiration  after  religious  excellence,  then  are  we 
ready  as  a  denomination  for  grand  and  glorious  achievement 
in  the  line  of  Christian  activity.  It  seems  that  we  are  now 
ready  to  relinquish  our  devotion  to  theological  doctrines, 
having  demolished  those  that  stood  in  our  way  and  in  the 
light  of  the  highest  religious  intelligence.  It  is  ours,  not  to 
glory  in  iconoclasm,  but  to  rear,  on  the  shattered  theological 
fragments,  a  glorious  superstructure  of  religious  activity. 

Liberal  Christianity,  the  legitimate  and  beautiful  child  of 
Protestantism,  has  performed  a  great  and  noble  work  for 
Christendom.  The  steps  from  Rome  to  Boston  have  been 
slow  and  wavering,  but  ever  tending  in  one  certain  direction. 
The  movements  have  been  like  the  geological  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  globe,  not  perceptible  to  the  gazer,  but  cul- 
minating in  some  great  and  sudden  upheaval  of  its  forces. 

"  The  thoughts  of  men  have  widened 
With  the  process  of  the  suns." 

It  has  lifted  up  the  shackles  from  the  soul  fettered  with 
the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  an  infinite  and  endless  punish- 
ment, so  that  innocent  childhood  may  pass  its  days  in  fear- 
less joy,  and  its  nights  of  slumber  may  be  free  from  feverish 
dreams  of  an  angry  God,  a  fearful  judgment-day  and  an  im- 
pending hell ;  so  that  youths  and  maidens,  entering  upon 
life's  gladsome  arena,  may  embrace  its  joyous  fullness,  and 
search  after  its  glorious  arcana,  uncompelled  to  the  solution 
of  theological  problems  which  defy  the  laws  of  reason  and  the 
dictates  of  conscience. 

All  the  way  from  Plymouth  Pulpit  to  the  Papacy,  Liberal 
Christianity  has  set  its  seal  upon  every  intermediate  denomi- 
nation. Its  silent  but  unceasing  forces  make  their  way  with 
the  noiseless  footsteps  of  nature. 

With  these  achievements,  we  are  now  ready  for  actual 
Christian  work  and  worship ;  ready  "  to  indulge  that  vision 
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of  a  church,  which,  in  the  latter  day,  shall  arise  like  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  bearing  on  its  ascent  the  blossoms  of 
thought  proper  to  every  intellectual  clime,  and  withal  mas- 
sively rooted  in  the  deep  places  of  our  humanity,  and  gladly 
rising  to  meet  the  sunshine  from  on  high ; "  ready  for  that 
Christian  organization,  which  shall  be  based  upon  religious 
aspiration  and  excellence,  upon  humility,  self-sacrifice  and 
disinterested  love ;  upon  holy  living,  and  that  spiritual  insight 
which  comes  of  purity  of  soul ;  ready  for  that  church,  which, 
through  the  power  of  religious  character,  shall  "  compel  the 
kingdoms,  compel  the  aeons  in  its  conquering  wake  and  track 
its  way  through  the  world  by  a  shining  psychopomp  of 
saintly  souls." 


MORNING. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  EMANUEL  GEIBEL. 

The  east  lights  up  its  fires, 
The  cocks  crow  from  afar, 

Above  the  pines'  dark  spires 
Shines  out  the  morning  star. 

My  hair,  with  soft  caresses. 
Cool  waking  zephyrs  sweep, 

And  scarce  my  soul  confesses 
That  I  by  night  did  weep. 

Released  from  sorrow's  power. 
As  sweet  reprieve,  my  heart 

Feels,  in  this  solemn  hour, 
How  near  me,  Lord,  thou  art ! 


In  thy  blest  peace  abiding, 
Trustful  I  look  to  thee. 

Unto  thy  hands  confiding 
This  new  day's  destiny. 


S.  C.  xv. 
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THE   PAST   AND   THE    PRESENT. 

BY   F.  T.  WASHBURN. 

The  partisans  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  pull  at  us 
from  their  different  sides.  We  weary  of  the  one,  and  then 
perhaps  try  the  other,  only  to  find  ourselves  in  an  atmos- 
phere as  close  as  before.  Convinced  that  there  is  something 
better  than  their  narrowness,  we  seek  for  the  larger,  freer 
view  which  shall  include  the  past  and  the  present,  and  be 
just  to  both,  not  regarding  the  past  as  dead,  nor  the  present 
as  unfit  to  live,  but  recognizing  both  as  living,  as  forming 
together  one  organic  whole,  each  part  bound  by  living  ties 
to  the  other. 

We  are  heirs  of  the  past,  and  as  we  think  on  the  spiritual 
ancestors,  to  whose  genius  and  goodness  and  self-sacrifice  we 
owe  the  better  part  of  what  we  are,  our  hearts  are  divided 
between  gratitude  to  them,  and  pride  in  what  they  have 
bequeathed  to  us. 

There  are  some  who  think  it  narrowing  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  past ;  but  which  is  the  broader  man,  he  who 
fences  out  the  past,  and  tries  to  cut  himself  wholly  loose 
from  it,  who  limits  himself  to  the  present,  or  he  who  includes 
both  past  and  present  in  his  thought  and  sympathy  ?  Those 
who  are  restive  at  the  thought  of  owing  anything  to  the  past, 
who  have  a  hankering  for  the  aboriginal,  may  play  a  little  at 
being  aboriginal,  but  they  seldom  go  as  far  as  half  way. 
They  seldom  discard  the  art  of  printing,  yet  we  know  that 
printing  is  not  aboriginal,  that  it  was  the  crown  of  many 
other  inventions,  the  fruit  of  centuries  of  continued  civiliza- 
tion. Nor  do  they  discard  writing,  nor  articulate  speech,  nor 
the  use  of  cooked  food,  or  of  woven  cloth,  yet  all  these  cora- 
mon  powers  and  comforts  are  inherited  from  the  past.  No 
man,  however  much  he  may  declaim  against  the  past  and  its 
traditions,  has  the  audacity  to  become  aboriginal.  He  could 
not  if  he  would,  yet  only  in  that  way  would  he  be  consistent 
with  his  professions  ;  and  though  no  one  can  hope  to  become 
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aboriginal,  yet  by  persistent  efforts  in  that  direction  he  may 
become  something  very  like  a  barbarian  even  in  this  nine- 
teenth Christian  century.  The  outcry  sometimes  raised 
against  all  tradition  is  curiously  shallow;  for  tradition  is 
the  spiritual  inheritance  of  the  past,  the  sum  of  thought,  of 
principles,  of  customs,  of  examples,  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
past  Bad  is  mixed  with  the  good,  no  doubt ;  but  should  we 
be  wise  to  refuse  a  large  estate  because  part  of  it  was  out  of 
repair  ?  We  are  ungrateful  as  well  as  foolish,  if  we  repudiate 
the  past ;  for,  even  while  we  abuse  it,  we  are  nourished  by  its 
bounty. 

Wherever  we  turn,  we  recognize  something  which  reminds 
us  of  what  we  owe  to  the  past.  The  very  food  we  eat,  the 
clothes  we  wear,  the  houses  we  live  in,  the  simplest  parts  of 
our  lives,  connect  us  with  a  remote  antiquity.  To  feed  and 
clothe  and  lodge  us,  generations  of  men  far  back  in  the  past 
have  thought  and  planned  and  labored.  The  simple  loaf  of 
bread  upon  our  table  has  a  long  line  of  honorable  ancestry, 
is  the  fruit  of  many  inventions  and  processes,  of  much  labor 
of  brain  and  body  —  for  it  we  are  debtors  to  the  past  as  well 
as  to  the  present ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  clothes 
which  warm  us  and  the  houses  which  cover  us,  of  the  domes- 
tic animals  which  help  us,  of  the  trees  which  yield  us  fruit, 
of  the  roads  we  travel  over,  of  all  our  material  wealth,  pri- 
vate  and  public.  The  same  may  be  said  of  what  we  are  apt 
to  think  new  wealth.  The  application  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power  is  a  comparatively  new  thing,  yet  the  steam  engine 
was  not  born  alone  from  the  brain  of  Watt.  He  simply 
added  one  more  to  a  long  line  of  inventions.  He  took  the 
science  of  mechanics  where  he  found  it,  built  up  by  count- 
less predecessors,  and  advanced  it  one  step  further.  If  no 
one  had  invented  the  wheel,  could  Watt  have  invented  the 
steam  engine  ?  If  Watt  had  been  born  into  a  tribe  of  abo- 
riginal savages,  could  he  have  invented  the  steam  engine  ? 
No !  He  inherited  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  long  genera- 
tions of  mechanicians,  and  to  the  science  and  art  which  their 
labors  had  built  up  he  added  something  of  his  own.  He 
crowned  their  inventions  with  a  surpassing  invention,  but  he 
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could  not  have  made  that  invention,  unless  they  had  made 
theirs  first.     And  when  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of  our 
higher  wealth,  our  indebtedness   to  the  past  is  still  more 
striking.     The  origin  of  our  state  reaches  back  into  dim 
antiquity.     We  go  back  of  the  late  war,  back  of  the  strug- 
gles which  preceded  it,  back  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  war  which  sustained  it,  through  the  colonial 
history  to  the  times  when  our  fathers  landed  on  these  shores, 
but  we  cannot  stop  there.     We  must  travel  in  thought  to 
England,  whence  our  fathers  brought  their  civilization,  till 
we  come  upon  the  Normans,  Saxons,  Britons,'  till  we  come 
upon  the  Romans,  the  political  schoolmasters  of  the  Britons ; 
we  must  follow  them  back  till  their  origin  is  lost  in  legend. 
Those  earliest  Romans,  too,  they  had  a  past  —  where  shall 
we  find  the  origin  of  the  state  in  which  we  live  ?     We  cannot 
find  it.     The  laws,  the  traditions,  the  customs,  the  principles, 
that  complex  political  organism  of  which  each  one  of  us  is  a 
part,  is  a  glorious  inheritance  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
countless  multitudes  of  men  —  to  our  fathers,  to  their  fathers, 
to  Englishmen,  Normans,  Saxons,  Britons,  Romans,  and  back 
of  them  indefinitely,  and  laterally  to  all  connected  with  them 
of  whom  they  learned.     That  we  may  live  in  peace  and  free- 
dom, statesmen  have  labored  and  patriots  fought  for  a  hun- 
dred generations  ;  for  us  countless  citizens  have  lived  honest 
and  worthy  lives,  have  kept  up  the  high  traditions  of  justice, 
law,  and  civil  rights.     The  struggles  we  now  make,  we  make 
with  their  aid.     Cut  off  our  political  past,  and  we  should  cut 
off  the  larger  part  of  our  present.     Eradicate  what  we  owe 
to  the  past,  and  we  should  have  no  state,  we  should  be  a 
mere   aggregation   of  individual   savages,   herding   together 
perhaps  by  natural  instinct,  but  nothing  more  than  that 

And  the  same  is  true  of  all  our  higher  wealth,  of  our  art, 
poetry,  manners,  science,  and  religion.  Some,  indeed,  op- 
pose science  to  tradition,  as  though  science  had  not  its  tradi- 
tion. To  hear  them,  one  would  almost  think  that  Science,  to 
their  minds,  was  a  kind  of  divinity,  having  a  personal  exist- 
ence, and  sprung  full  grown  from  the  forehead  of  To-day. 
But  what  is  science  ?     Science  in  a  man  is  simply  his  obser- 
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vation,  perception,  or  apprehension  of  an  object.     The  sci- 
ences, objectively  considered,  are  simply  the   accumulated 
result  of  men's  observations,  perceptions,  and  apprehensions, 
classified  according  to  the  objects  regarded.     The  men  of 
yesterday,  and  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  had  eyes  and  minds 
as  well  as  we ;  the  universe,  nature,  man,  and  God,  existed 
then  as  now,  and  the  corresponding  sciences,  physical,  hu- 
man, and  divine,  existed  then.     They  have  grown  since  then, 
and  their  present  state  is  the  growth  of  centuries  of  contin- 
ued  tradition.      What,   for   instance,  would   the   science  of 
astronomy  be  without  the  traditions  of  Newton,  Kepler,  and 
Galileo  t    What  would  it  have  been  to  Galileo  if  he  had  been 
the  first  man  to  notice  the  heavens  ?     What  would  political 
economy  be  if  it  were  not  as  old  as  Aristotle  and  Plato,  or 
older,  and  if  it  had  not  history  and  society  to  work  upon  ? 
Where  would  the  science  of  to-day  be  if  it  were  not  for  the 
science  of  the  countless  yesterdays  on  which  and  out  of  which 
it  grows  ?    Surely  it  is  carelessness  in  the  use  of  words,  if  not 
shallowness  of  thought,  to  oppose  science  and  tradition.   And 
consider  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  religious  wealth. 
Think,  for  instance,  how  much  is  concentrated  in  the  Bible. 
Consider  the  long  and  obscure  processes  which  built  up  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  made  it  current  in  a  whole  nation ; 
think  of  the  cunning  brain  which  first  devised  the  alphabet, 
giving  men  power  to  fix  fleeting  thought,  to  give  to  mind  and 
spirit  material  expression ;  consider  the  countless  pains  which 
prepared  merely  the  vehicle  for  thought  and  faith ;  then  con- 
sider how  many  generations  of  men  lived  and  died,  labored 
and  suffered,  struggled  with  evil  and  overcame  it,  before  that  * 
book  could  be  written.     Take  out  Abraham,  and  the  Bible 
would  not  be  the  Bible ;  take  out  Isaac  and  Jacob,  take  out 
Moses  or  David  —  we  cannot  take  them  out  without  dismem- 
bering the  Bible,  without  dismembering  ourselves ;  for  they 
have  become  part  of  us.     In  the  Old  Testament  is  garnered 
up  the  thought  and  faith,  the  heart  and  will  and  conscience, 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  ;  whatever  was  truest,  warmest,  purest, 
and  holiest  in  it     Rightly  is  it  called  a  Testament ;  for  it  is 
an  instrument  through  which  a  nation's  dearest  treasure,  its 
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whole  spiritual  wealth,  was  bequeathed  to  the  future.  Take 
out  the  Old  Testament,  and  you  knock  away  the  historical 
foundations  of  the  New.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  Jew. .  He  did 
not  reject  his  people's  past.  He  learned  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  He  was  not  the  first  who  believed  in  God,  and 
man,  and  immortality.  His  great  originality  lay  in  this,  that, 
while  he  learned  of  others,  while  he  gathered  instruction  from 
the  past  and  the  present,  from  all  sources, — 

"  Yet,  to  his  native  centre  fast, 
He  into  Future  fused  the  Past, 
And  the  world's  flowing  fates  in  his  own  mould  recast" 

He  took  what  was  best  in  Judaism,  and  he  added  to  it  a 
height,  a  depth,  a  breadth,  a  universality,  a  completeness,  an 
organic  unity,  a  living  power,  which  it  had  not  before.  Take 
away  the  New  Testament,  wherein  is  expressed  the  thought 
and  life  of  Jesus  and  his  early  followers,  and  you  knock  away 
the  historical  foundations  of  the  Christian  Church,  whose  his- 
tory is  the  continuation  of  the  New  Testament.  Take  out 
the  Christian  Church,  and  how  much  of  our  lives  would  go 
with  it. 

But  I  hope  that  we  are  all  of  us  lovers  of  the  past,  that  we 
appreciate  our  inheritance.  We  have  good  cause  for  pride ; 
for  we  count  nations  among  our  ancestors,  and  those  the 
chief  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  a  stirring  thought  to 
think  of  the  countless  multitudes  of  men  with  whom  we  are 
bound  up,  of  the  countless  multitudes  who  directly  and  indi- 
rectly have  contributed  to  our  happiness  and  good,  to  think 
how  the  human  race  is  bound  together,  by  ties  of  blood,  by 
ties  of  higher  sympathy  of  thought  and  faith,  by  oral  and 
written  tradition,  by  laws  and  customs,  by  manifold  visible 
and  invisible  bonds.     We  are  heirs  of  a  rich  inheritance. 

We  are  heirs  of  the  past,  and  we  are  posessors  of  the  pres- 
ent. "  Each  new  generation  is  a  new  creation."  Each  new 
generation  is  born  into  the  world  with  something  of  original 
power,  with  fresh  eyes,  with  fresh  minds,  and  hearts,  and 
wills,  with  tasks  of  its  own,  problems,  and  difficulties,  and 
duties  of  its  own.     We  are  born  into  a  rich  inheritance,  and 
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it  is  our  part  to  improve  it,  if  we  can,  that  we  may  leave  it 
with  something  added  to  it  to  the  future.  And  this  is  true 
in  religion  as  in  all  things  else.  It  is  our  part  to  hold  fast 
the  truth  which  our  fathers  taught  us,  and  to  add  to  it,  if  we 
can,  something  of  our  own.  The  church  of  to-day,  drawing  its 
life  originally  from  the  past,  must  live  by  its  own  vigor,  by 
the  thought,  and  faith,  and  life  of  its  present  members.  The 
son  of  the  strongest  parents,  born  with  the  best  of  constitu- 
tions, may  through  his  own  folly,  or  intemperance,  or  slug- 
gishness become  a  weakling,  and  so  it  is  with  our  spiritual 
constitutions.  However  much  we  may  have  inherited,  we 
cannot  live  on  that  alone ;  we  must  still  be  strong  in  our 
own  strength.  The  church  lives  to-day  upon  the  faith  of  its 
present  members.  It  is  laid  upon  us  to-day,  even  as  it  has 
been  laid  upon  all  before  us,  to  have  life  and  strength  of  our 
own,  to  look  out  on  facts  with  our  own  eyes,  to  think  with 
our  own  minds,  to  act  under  the  impulse  of  our  own  hearts 
and  consciences,  to  have  a  faith  of  our  own.  It  is  the  part  of 
each  new  generation  to  renew  the  elements  of  its  spiritual 
life ;  using  gratefully  the  aid  of  the  past,  to  review  for  itself 
afresh  the  whole  field  of  religion ;  to  examine  critically  and 
diligently  into  the  scriptures  of  the  church,  its  written  tradi- 
tion, and  especially  into  the  Bible,  to  go  behind  its  written 
page,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  reproduce  afresh  the  thought 
and  life  of  which  it  is  the  expression ;  to  examine  into  the 
other  traditions  of  the  church,  into  its  organization,  forms, 
customs,  and  principles,  and  especially  into  those  great  doc- 
trines which,  whether  embodied  in  a  written  creed,  or,  as 
in  our  body,  forming  an  unwritten  constitution,  are  the 
foundation  of  the  church  ;  to  compare  these  doctrines  afresh 
with  their  objects,  to  meditate  afresh  on  God,  and  Christ,  and 
man,  and  immortality,  and  to  state  its  matured  thought  with 
openness!  Such  is  part  of  the  theological  task  laid  upon 
each  new  generation  in  the  church,  which  it  cannot  refuse 
without  being  unfaithful  to  its  bounden  duty,  unfaithful  to 
the  past,  to  itself,  and  to  the  future. 

And  besides  its  theological  duty,  besides  the  duty  which  it 
owes  to  the  truth,  it  has  an  active  duty.     Each  new  genera- 
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tion  is  called  upon  to  give  not  only  its  thought  to  the  church, 
but  its  heart  also.  It  is  called  upon  not  only  to  gain  a  direct 
and  original  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  to  apply  that  knowl- 
edge with  all  its  energy.  Thus  each  new  generation  must 
renew  its  Christian  activities,  its  Christian  culture,  charities, 
and  missions,  must  renew  its  Christian  life ;  only  on  these 
conditions  can  it  constitute  the  living  church  of  Christ. 

These  are  familiar  thoughts  which  we  all  recognize  as  true, 
but  of  which  nevertheless  we  need  constantly  to  be  reminded, 
for  religious  life,  like  all  other  life,  is  a  daily  struggle  against 
opposing  forces,  a  struggle  of  the  higher  energies  against  our 
weaknesses  and  sins,  a  struggle  in  which  we  need  every  aid, 
all  that  the  past  can  give  us,  and  all  of  our  own  strength, 
whatever  of  truth  and  goodness  we  can  get  from  any  source. 
Let  us  not  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  opposing  past  and  present, 
for  the  more  faithful  we  are  to  the  one,  the  more  faithful  are 
we  to  the  other.     The  truer  we  are  to  the  past,  the  more  we 
draw  from  it,  the  more  we  use  it,  the  truer  are  we  to  the 
presen^ ;  the  more  we  make  the  past  not  a  dead  but  a  living 
past,  the  more  we  make  its  truth,  and  goodness,  and  strength, 
that  which  is  eternal  in  it,  a  part  of  ourselves,  the  more 
strength  do   we   thereby  bring   to   the    present,  the   more 
worthy  are  we  of  the  present :  and  the  truer  we  are  to  the 
present,  the  more  clearly  we  recognize  its  needs,  the  more 
faithfully  we  minister  to  those  needs,  the  more  worthy  are  we 
of  the  past,  for  we  emulate  its  virtues. 


Eternity'.  —  The  following  beautiful  answer  by  a  pupil  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  school  at  Paris,  contains  sublimity  of  concep- 
tion scarcely  to  be  equaled:  "What  is  eternity?"  was  the  ques- 
tion ;  to  which  she  immediately  answered,  "  The  life-time  of  the 
Almighty." 
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THE    ANNUAL    MEETING    OF   THE    AMERICAN    UNI- 
TARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  was  held  in  Boston  on  the  30th  of  May.  From 
the  Secretary's  report  and  the  annexed  statement  of  the 
Treasurer,  it  appears  that  the  chief  work  of  the  Association 
for  the  past  year  has  been  for  "  missionary  purposes  and  in 
aid  of  feeble  societies,"  In  this  work  thirty-three  thousand 
dollars,  in  round  numbers,  has  been  spent,  —  eleven  thousand 
in  the  New-England  States,  eight  thousand  in  the  Middle, 
one  thousand  in  the  Southern,  and  thirteen  thousand  in  the 
Western  States.  The  bulk  of  this  has  gone  apparently  to 
the  support  and  aid  of  feeble  societies,  and  a  smaller  propor- 
tion, to  more  distinctly  missionary  work.  The  Association 
has,  in  its  missionary  work,  wisely  adopted  the  policy  of  con- 
centration and  of  persistent  action  at  a  few  points.  Espe- 
cially wise  is  its  policy  of  putting  able  missionaries  in  univer- 
sity towns,  as  at  Ann  Arbor  and  Ithaca,  where  they  come 
directly  into  contact  with  the  plastic  intellect  of  the  genera- 
tion just  behind  us,  and  have  unequaled  opportunities  to 
liberalize  and  Christianize  that  generation's  thought.  We 
hope  that  this  policy  will  be  kept  up  and  carried  out,  as  fully 
as  the  number  of  men  in  our  denominations  fitted  for  such 
posts  allows. 

The  missionary  work  in  the  South,  represented  in  the 
Treasurer's  account  by  less  than  a  thousand  dollars,  has  not 
consisted  at  all  of  preaching,  but  of  aid  to  a  few  teachers. 
The  Secretary  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  work  of  the 
Association  in  this  field  by  no  means  indicates  the  amount 
done  by  our  Unitarian  societies,  which  have  largely  contrib- 
uted to  the  New-England  Freed  man's  Aid  Society,  and  that 
the  Association,  seeing  the  work  well  done  by  that  society, 
abstained   from   attempting   to  rival  it.     He  also  calls  our 
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attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  New-England  Freedraan's  Aid 
Society  will  probably  give  up  a  large  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  its  work,  and  that  therefore  we  shall  probably  be  called 
upon  to  do  a  larger  service  in  this  field  than  we  have  been 
doing.  The  particular  policy  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
with  regard  to  the  negroes,  is  to  help  in  training  their  most 
promising  youth  to  be  teachers  and  preachers.  Something 
has  been  done  the  last  year  in  this  direction,  in  helping  stu- 
dents of  the  Wilberforce  University,  ah  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Institution,  and  in  contributing  to  the  support  of  a 
school  for  teachers  and  preachers  at  Charleston,  S.C.  To 
these  objects  six-hundred  dollars  have  been  devoted,  in  addi- 
tion'  to  the  amount  credited  to  the  Southern  missionary  work. 

Besides  this,  the  India  mission  is  continued,  some  aid  has 
been  given  to  M.  Coquerel  in  Paris,  the  ladies  commission 
has  kept  up  its  excellent  work,  and  the  sales  of  our  publica- 
tions have  been  large. 

The  most  novel  feature  of  the  report  is  under  the  heading, 
"  Indian  Agencies,"  which  we  think  is  worth  giving  entire. 

"A  new  feature  of  work  has  been  suggested  during  the  year  by  an 
invitation  from  the  Government  to  take  part,  along  with  the  other 
religious  bodies  of  the  country,  in  the  elevation  and  improvement  of 
the  native  Indians.  The  plan  proposed  was  to  assign  particular 
districts  to  the  different  denominational  organizations,  and  to  allow 
these  organizations  to  nominate  persons  who  should  be  agents  of 
the  government  in  all  its  relations  with  the  Indians  within  such  dis- 
tricts. These  agents  had  before  been  either  military  officers,  or 
else  such  civilians  as  might  succeed  in  securing  the  appointment. 
And  the  offices  had  often  been  so  abused  that,  instead  of  helping, 
they  had  been  one  of  the  means  of  preventing  the  civilization  of 
this  race.  A  full  and  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  purposes  of 
the  President  and  the  Government  led  your  committee  to  enter  with 
much  interest  into  this  project,  and  they  accepted  the  proposal. 

"  The  district  assigned  to  us  is  the  reservation  in  Colorado,  occu- 
pied by  various  tribes  of  Utes,  numbering  in  all  about  eight  thou- 
sand. There  are  two  agencies  in  the  reservation,  one  at  White 
River,  the  other  at  Los  Pinos.  For  the  first  we  named  J.  S.  Little 
field  ;  for  the  second,  J.  Nelson  Trask  ;  and  they  have  both  started 
for  their  posts. 
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"  The  salary  of  these  agents  is  paid  by  government,  and  as  yet 
our  service  in  connection  with  the  matter  has  been  attended  by  lit- 
tle outlay  of  money ;  but  we  hope  that  the  reports  of  the  agents, 
and  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and 
with  the  best  methods  of  exerting  a  good  influence  among  this 
hitherto  neglected  people,  may  lead  the  Association  to  a  more 
extended  work  in  this  direction." 

The  report  closes  with  a  pleasing  letter  from  the  Consistory 
of  the  Hungarian  Unitarians  thanking  the  Association  for  its 
aid  in  helping  them  publish  a  volume  of  Channing*s  works, 
copies  of  which  they  sent  with  the  letter. 

Appended  to  the  report,  comes  the  Treasurer  s  statement, 
which,  leaving  out  balances,  and  taking  in  the  sums  received 
after  May  i,  amounts  substantially  to  this,  —  Received  from 
the  income  of  trust-funds,  about  seven  thousand  dollars,  from 
current  contributions  about  fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  Paid  out,  the  same  amount,  less  about  six  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  (including  the  amounts  paid  in  after  May 
i),  the  excess  of  this  year's  over  last  year's  balance.  These  fig- 
ures are  eloquent,  and  we  commend  them  very  earnestly  to  the 
consideration  of  the  denomination.  The  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion is  the  only  organization  we  have  for  administering  our 
public  business,  and  carrying  out  our  public  policy.  It  is,  as 
far  as  we  have  any  such  thing,  our  central  administration. 
Besides  selling  fourteen  thousand  dollars  worth  of  our  books, 
our  yearly  public  action  amounts,  as  filr  as  its  cost  in  money 
can  indicate  its  amount,  to  about  fifty-three  thousand  dollars. 
There  is  a  painful  and  humiliating  eloquence  in  these  figures. 
nrhey  ask  us  very  squarely,  whether  we  have  any  public  pol- 
icy, whether  we  have  any  large  and  common  interest  for 
"Which  we  will  work  together } 

To  return  to  the  meeting  of  the  Association :  Mr.  Lowe 
introduced  Rev.  Henry  lerson,  as  a  delegate  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association.  He  read  several  friendly 
letters  frona  English  Unitarians  and  Unitarian  bodies.  He 
then  spoke  of  the  chief  events  in  the  experience  of  the  Eng- 
lish Association  last  year,  of  the  visit  of  Chunder  Sen,  and  of 
Ae  coming  over  to  Unitarianism  of  Father  Suffield,  a  Roman 
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Catholic  of  ability  and  character,  and  of  the  effort  in  England 
to  establish  a  Free  Christian  Union,  or  Free  Catholic  Union, 
—  a  movement  very  analogous  apparently  to  the  "  free  reli- 
gious" movement  in  this  neighborhood  —  and  of  the  action 
of  the  English  Association  in  refusing,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
merge  itself  in  this  new  society,  and,  on  the  other,  to  limit  its 
own  freedom  by  any  exclusive  test  Mr.  lerson  made  a  very 
good  impression  upon  our  public  by  the  quiet  strength  of 
his  speech,  warming  readily  into  eloquence  when  he  touched 
upon  great  or  moving  themes,  by  his  manly  and  straitforward 
style,  by  the  evident  breadth  and  genuineness  of  his  religious 
sympathies,  and  by  the  mingled  shrewdness  and  good  will 
manifest  in  what  he  said,  and  did  not  say,  to  us  about  our- 
selves. We  hope  these  international  visits  will  be  kept  up, 
and  that  our  English  brethren  will  send  us  always  as  good  a 
man,  if  they  have  got  enough  of  them  to  send.  Mr.  lerson 
has  been  very  successful  in  bringing  over  to  us  the  thought 
and  good  will  of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  and  he  will  carry 
back  with  him  our  hearty  sympathies  and  our  respect  for 
him,  and  for  the  body  which  can  send  so  worthy  a  man  to 
represent  it. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  business,  Mr.  Hale  making 
a  motion,  which  was  afterwards  carried,  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  examine  the  by-laws  of  the  Association,  and, 
if  desirable,  to  report  a  new  draught  of  them.  He  stated  that 
the  public  work  of  the  denomination,  amounting  to  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  yearly,  was  carried  on  by  a  body  originated 
as  a  publishing  body,  collecting  and  disbursing  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  yearly,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  revising 
the  methods  of  the  body. 

How  large  a  scope  his  resolution  has,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Judging  from  Mr.  Hale's  speech,  it  referred  especially  to  the 
matter  of  election,  the  qualification  of  voters,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  voting.  On  the  last  point,  Mr.  Hale  advocated  the 
Hare  system  of  minority  representation.  The*  resolution, 
however,  points  to  the  need  of  a  pretty  thorough  reforma- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  Association.  The  Unitarians 
began,  fifty  years  ago,  with  their  declaration  of  independence. 
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rhey  gained  their  independence.  But  a  few  years  ago,  the 
ienomination  woke  to  the  consciousness  of  a  community  of 
)urpose,  and  the  Natit>nal  Conference  came  into  existence,  to 
epresent  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  embody  the 
rommon  purpose  in  some  common  action.  At  the  same 
ime,  funds  were  largely  contributed  —  but  contributed  to 
vhat  ?  To  the  Unitarian  Association.  Here,  then,  is  a  curi- 
)us  state  of  things.  The  Unitarian  Association,  a  corpora- 
ion  of  individuals,  handling  and  disbursing  certain  trust- 
unds,  and  started  with  a  limited  purpose,  is  suddenly  trans- 
brmed  into  the  central  administration  of  the  denomination, 
'eceiving  money  from  the  churches,  and  executing  the  public 
policy  of  the  denomination  ;  and  all  this  without  any  change 
n  its  constitution,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  central  administra- 
:ion  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  is  at  present  constituted 
thus,  —  the  National  Conference  is  the  representative  body, 
:oraposed  of  delegates  from  nearly  all  the  churches,  branch- 
ing out  all  through  the  denomination,  and  the  Unitarian 
Association  is  the  executive  body,  and  between  the  repre- 
sentative and  executive  there  is  scarcely  more  than  an  indefi- 
nite moral  connection.  The  resolutions  of  the  representative 
body  are  made  without  any  direct  responsibility  of  action, 
and  are  liable  to  be  set  aside,  and  in  one  case  at  least  have 
been  set  aside,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  by 
an  assembly  of  individuals  not  representing  the  churches,  or 
anything  else,  except  the  personal  interest  of  those  individ- 
uals in  the  Association.  Yet  the  bulk  of  the  current  funds  by 
which  the  Association  does  its  work  are  given,  we  think,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  public  policy  of  the  denomi- 
nation. Any  one  acquainted  with  the  case  knows  that  there 
are  sufficient  historical  reasons  for  the  existence  of  this  con- 
fusion in  our  central  administration,  and  certainly  a  thorough 
xeform  of  them,  which  shall  remedy  existing  difficulties,  and 
adjust  the  relations  of  the  National  Conference  and  the  Asso- 
ciation with  a  just  regard  for  both,  will  be  a  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult business.  We  hope,  however,  that  it  will  be  done  grad- 
ually but  steadily. 
Mr.  Lowe  retires  this  year  on  account  of  ill  health  from  his 
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office  of  Secretary,  and  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
for  the  "  wise,  faithful  and  unselfish  spirit,"  in  which  he  had 
discharged  his  duties.  To  his  conciliatory  spirit  it  is  largely 
due  that  the  Association  and  denomination  have  passed  safely 
through  their  late  critical  period,  and  come  out  whole  and 
one.  Mr.  Lowe  takes  with  him  the  gratitude  of  the  denomi- 
nation for  his  services  in  keeping  up  the  mutual  good  feeling 
of  its  different  parts. 

Besides  some  desultory  talking  about  having  women  upon 
the  executive  board,  and  the  election  of  officers,  Mr.  Shippen 
succeeding  Mr.  Lowe,  little  more  was  done  except  to  discuss 
the  proposed  Chicago  theological  school.  It  had  been  hoped 
that  the  Meadville  school  might  be  transferred  to  Chicago,  but 
Dr.  Bellows  stated  that  that  had  not  been  effected.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Dr.  Bellows,  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Laird  Collier,  and 
others,  but  without  any  definite  result,  and  the  interest  of  the 
meeting  in  the  matter  seemed  slight.  At  last  a  resolution 
was  moved  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Clark,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  given  to  the  Chicago  gentlemen  for  their  offer  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  the  school,  and 
calling  for  the  co-operation  of  the  denomination  in  raising  the 
remaining  fifty  thousand  (or  one  hundred  thousand)  dollars 
needed  for  starting  the  school.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Hall  then 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  brains  for  carrying  on  schools,  and 
of  the  weakness  consequent  upon  scattering  the  brains  of 
the  denomination  among  many  schools,  and  advocated  better- 
ing our  existing  schools  rather  than  adding  another  to  their 
number.  Mr.  Buck  then  offered  a  resolution,  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  Clark's,  that  the  Association  think  it  inexpedient  to 
establish  a  school  at  Chicago,  unless  upon  the  transfer  thither 
of  one  of  our  existing  schools.  A  count  vote  was  taken  upon 
this.  The  meeting  had  dwindled  to  a  third  or  quarter  of  its 
size,  and  only  half  of  those  present  voted,  some  twenty  voting 
for  Mr.  Buck's  substitute,  and  eight  or  ten  against  it.  It  was 
evident  that  the  advocates  of  the  Chicago  school  and  their 
opponents  had  different  views  in  their  minds  of  the  school 
desired,  —  the  one  party  looking  more  to  the  immediate  cre- 
ation of  ministers,  having  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
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common  functions  of  their  profession,  the  other  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  school  of  scientific  theology,  whose 
professors  should  be  scholars,  gathered  to  pursue  original  in- 
vestigation and  thinking,  and  where  the  lifting  of  the  reli- 
gious thought  of  the  country  and  the  world  would  be  as 
much  an  object  as  the  immediate  drilling  of  clergymen.  We 
believe  decidedly  in  the  latter  method,  not  only  for  its  theory 
but  for  its  practical  results.  Seek  ye  first  the  truth  of  God, 
and  the  rest  will  be  added  unto  you.  The  country  has  more 
than  enough  of  little  divinity  schools  for  the  sending  forth  of 
half-taught  ministers.  It  needs  something  higher  than  that. 
It  takes  as  many  professors  to  educate  one  student  well  as  to 
educate  fifty,  and  the  professors  educate  each  other.  What 
our  schools  need  is  the  attraction  of  great  scholars.  Let  us 
better  our  existing  schools,  so  that  they  will  loom  a  little 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  students  will  not  complain  of  hav- 
ing to  come  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  to  them.  In 
all  this,  of  course,  we  say  nothing  against  training  men  imme- 
diately for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  public,  but  it  seems  as 
though  that  might  be  done  by  ministers  taking  pupils  under 
their  charge  and  training  them,  as  the  old  fashion  was.  All 
we  mean  is,  in  the  name  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  de- 
nomination and  the  country,  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
having  at  least  one  school  of  scientific  theology,  where  the 
science  shall  be  studied  in  as  thorough  and  scientific  a  way 
as  we  now  study  botany  and  the  other  lesser  sciences.  What 
man  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  such  a  school,  if  only 
we  could  fipd  the  men  for  its  professors,  in  ten  years'  time 
would  have  an  enormous  influence  upon  the  whole  religious 
thought  and  life  of  the  country  ?  We  hope  that  those  who 
believe  in  bettering  the  existing  schools  do  not  mean  by  that 
merely  that  they  deem  the  establishment  of  a  new  school  in- 
expedient, but  have  a  warmer  faith  within  them,  and  are  pre- 
paring to  make  a  forward  movement  in  behalf  of  a  higher 
theological  education.  Our  public  needs  to  be  converted  in 
this  matter,  and  a  large  part  of  our  clergy,  also.  We  hope 
that  all  men  who  have  this  faith  in  them,  will  not  cease  to 
stir  up  all  within  their  reach  on  the  necessity  of  a  higher  and 
II 
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more  scientific  study  of  theology  than  is  now  possible  in  any 
of  our  schools. 

Mr.  Shippen  enters  upon  his  office  with  his  pathway  cleared, 
and  its  roughnesses  smoothed,  by  Mr.  Lowe's  patience  and 
catholicity  of  temper.  We  hope  from  him  for  a  vigorous  pol- 
icy, aiming  at  a  few  large  and  definite  objects,  which  shall 
enlist  the  faith  of  the  denomination,  and  call  out  its  energies. 
We  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  latent  power  in  the  de- 
nomination, waiting  for  some  faithful  servant  of  God  to  charm 
it  into  activity.  Let  the  objects  which  we  desire  be  maturely 
thought  out,  and  held  up  in  their  true  proportions  before  our 
public,  and  we  think  they  will  respond.  There  is  work 
enough  for  us  to  do.  Especially  in  the  South  is  there  a  field 
waiting  for  our  labors.  Common  action  will  bind  the  denom- 
ination together  closer  than  speeches.  f.  t.  w. 

CHILDREN'S    MISSION. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  this  excellent  mis- 
sion was  held  in  Boston  on  the  30th  of  May  last.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report,  one  hundred  and  eighty  children  have  been 
placed  out  during  the  past  year.  The  work  of  the  Mission 
consists,  besides  holding  schools  and  social  meetings  and 
doing  charitable  service  to  the  children  of  the  city,  in  taking 
homeless  boys  and  girls  from  the  city  streets  and  placing 
them  out  with  families  in  the  country  where  they  shall 
be  well  cared  for.  A  home  is  provided  in  the  Mission 
building  for  the  children  until  a  place  is  found  for  them, 
and  after  the  children  are  placed  out,  a  correspondence  is 
kept  up  between  them  and  the  matron  or  one  of  the  mission- 
aries, to  make  sure  that  the  children  are  well  treated.  This 
mission  strikes  at  evil  in  the  germ,  and  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  effective  missions  which  we  have.  It  was  stated  at  the 
meeting  that  nine-tenths  of  the  children  helped  turn  out  well, 
a  result  only  possible  to  attain  with  those  whom  age  has  not 
yet  hardened  in  bad  habits.  The  usefulness  of  this  mission  is 
capable  of  being  largely  extended,  and  we  hope  that  our  public 
will  make  more  generous  efforts  in  its  behalf,  and  aid  it,  so  that 
it  may  double  its  operations.      It  is  largely  supported  by  the 
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contributions  of  Sunday-schools,  and  those  of  our  schools 
which  have  not  interested  themselves  iu  the  Mission  will  do 
well  to  begin  now.  The  names  of  Mr.  Albert  Fearing,  and 
of  the  other  officers  of  the  Mission,  are  a  guaranty  to  the 
public  that  its  affairs  are  wisely  administered. 

TAKING  THE  LEAD. 

Why  does  not  the  Unitarian  body  hold  its  place  intellectu- 
ally in  advance  of  other  religious  bodies  ?     Why  is  not  its 
thought  in  advance  of  the  thought  of  all  other  branches  of  the 
Christian  church  ?     We  are  the  freest.     We  have  the  fewest 
shackles  and  restraints.     Why  do  we  not  make  the  greatest 
progress  ?     These  questions  were  put  with  much  force,  and 
no  answer  was  given,  at  one  of  our  anniversary  meetings. 
Freedom  is  a  great  thing,  but  it  is  only  one  condition  of  spir- 
itual progress.     Religious  insight,  souls  alive  to  the  finer  in- 
fluences of  the  spirit  of  God,  minds  endowed  and  trained  for 
the  largest  spiritual  thought,  quickened  in  all  their  sensibili- 
ties, so  as  to  recognize  and  take  in  the  divinest  truths,  and 
give  them  forth  with  the  religious  calmness  and  enthusiasm 
which  belong  only  to  the  most  gifted  among  the  sons  of  men, 
—  these  are  conditions  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in 
those  who  are  to  be  the  great  leaders  in  Christian  thought, 
and  the  spiritual  advancement  of  the  world.     If  such  men  are 
among  us,  if  they  give  utterance  to  higher  views  of  Christian 
truth  and  Christian  living  than  have  been  accepted,  we  shall 
hear  their  voice,  and  take  our  place  with  them  in  their  march 
onward.     If  one  such  man  with  no  uncertain  sound  utter  his 
word  in  advance  of  all  that  we  have  yet  learned,  we  are  free 
to  follow  wherever  the  truth  may  lead  us. 

But  freedom  alone  is  not  inspiration,  guidance,  power,  and 
life.  The  mission  of  this  generation  may  be  to  bring  up  our 
lives,  public  and  private,  to  the  highest  standards  which  we 
already  have.  Where  the  leading  mind  is,  there  will  be  fol- 
lowers. Where  the  religious  genius  rises  with  a  grander 
comprehension  of  Christian  truth,  he  will  be  felt  as  a  power 
in  the  world.  But  there  is  little  profit  in  demanding  that 
we  shall  be  at  the  head  of  Christian  progress.     If  we  are 
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there,  it  is  well.    If  we  are  not  there,  such  talk  is  only  ridicu- 
lous. 

Ewald,  in  his  History  of  Israel,  speaking  of  Esau  yielding 
to  Jacob,  an  adversary  inferior  in  external  strength  but  supe- 
rior in  craft  and  art,  adds,  in  a  note,  "  In  the  same  way  as 
the  'honest*  German  has  always  had  to  gi>^e  way  before  the 
Frenchman,  deservedly,  because  through  his  own  fault."  At 
the  very  time  this  passage  was  written,  the  two  leading 
minds  of  the  age  were  already  at  work  in  Germany  preparing 
to  reform  the  nation  and  reorganize  the  army,  so  that  when 
the  next  collision  came,  the  German  nation  easily  took  its 
place  at  the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Where  the 
intellectual  power  is,  there  is  the  true  ascendancy.  Where 
the  loftiest  minds  are,  there  is  the  leading  influence.  There 
is  the  seat  of  authority,  and  men  recognize  the  kingly  throne. 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

The  London  School  Board,  which  held  its  first  meeting 
November,  1870,  has  powers  confided  to  it  which  must  make 
it  a  most  searching  influence  in  England.  Its  members,  forty- 
nine  in  number,  are  chosen  from  all  sects,  stations,  profes- 
sions, and  from  both  sexes  ;  and  they  are  charged  with  the 
formation  and  execution  of  a  scheme  of  education,  which,  ap- 
plied first  in  London,  is  to  include  all  England  in  its  work- 
ing. 

Its  first  business  —  the  collection  of  statistics  as  to  the  de- 
ficiencies now  existing  in  elementary  education  —  brings  out 
the  fact  that  fifty-nine  thousand  children  in  London  are  with- 
out  instruction,  and  the  verv  names  of  the  classes  into  which 
these  children  are  divided  smites  the  ear  like  the  strokes  of 
an  alarm-bell.  The  method  of  the  election  of  the  Board 
is  considercvl  an  advance  in  English  politics  —  the  number 
of  members  assigned  to  each  district  being  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants ;  and  ever}*  rate-payer  (including 
women  who  are  rate-payers)  having  the  right  to  vote.  The 
London  Board  is  chosen  for  three  vears,  and  includes  some 
men  of  eminent  abilitv,  such  as  Lord  Lawrence  and  Mr. 
Huxley,  wh\.^o  description  of  the  task  before  them  is  that 
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they  are  "  to  erect  an  educational  ladder,  of  which  the  bot- 
tom is  in  the  gutter  and  the  top  in  the  University,  on  which 
every  child  in  England  is  to  find  his  place  according  to  his 
ability." 

School  Boards  have  been  chosen  in  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  country  towns,  and  in  all  of  them  there  is  a 
marked  variety  in  creed  and  station  among  the  members, 
while  the  large  number  of  beneficed  clergymen  indicates  that 
the  Church  of  England  has  a  stronger  hold  on  the  people 
than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
the  action  of  the  Board.  Some  of  their  difficulties  beset  our 
path,  and  the  London  Board  need  not  shrink  from  comparison 
with  our  School  Committees  and  Boards  of  Education. 

How  far  the  popular  education  which  they  aim  at  is  con- 
sistent with  the  institutions  they  live  under,  may  be  question- 
able, whereas,  for  ours,  it  is  the  unquestionable  necessity  and 
the  best  safe-guard. 

THE  CENTRAL   DOCTRINES    OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Mr.  lerson,  who  comes  to  us  as  a  delegate  from  our  Unita- 
rian brethren  in  England,  in  his  admirable  address  before  the 
Berry-Street  Conference  of  Ministers,  spoke  of  the  two  great 
points  of  doctrine  which  seemed  to  him  essential.    One  is  the 
belief  in  a  personal  God,  the  other  a  belief  in  Christ  as  our 
Head.    And  are  not  these  the  two  vital  doctrines  which  Christ 
came  into  the  world,  not  so  much  to  reveal,  as  to  establish  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  ?   He  comes  to  us  as  the  head  of 
our  humanity,  revealing  to  us,  in  his  character  and  life,  the 
rnind   of  God,  and  the  posgibilities  of  our  own  nature.     It 
is   mainly  as  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  mind,  God  in 
man,  God  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  that 
many  persons  value  the  mission  of  Jesus.     And,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  who  see  in  him  only  a  manifestation  of 
ixian  in  God.     On  these  two  points,  partially  expressed  and 
partially  running  one  into  the  other,  there  was  quite  a  lively 
discussion  for  a  few  minutes.     It  will  not  do  to  separate  these 
two  things,  God  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  God  —  the  man 
Jesus  Christ  growing  up  into  the  divine  mind  —  he  in  God, 
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and  God  in  him  —  his  will  in  perfect  subordination  to  the 
divine  will,  so  that  his  thought  and  act  are  the  thought  and 
act  of  God  —  his  nature  by  a  perfect  self-surrender  taken  up 
into  the  divine,  made  one  with  that,  so  that  in  the  full- 
ness of  the  stature  of  the  perfect  man,  he  is  revealing  to  us 
the  moral  attributes  of  him  in  whose  image  man  was  first  cre- 
ated. God  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  God  —  "as  thou.  Father,  art 
in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us."  In 
him,  we  see  the  exaltation  and  perfection  of  our  humanity, 
having  all  its  capabilities  brought  out  by  his  living  in  God,  and 
God  in  him — his  giving  himself  up  entirely  to  the  will  and 
the  spirit  of  God,  God  dwelling  in  him,  and  unfolding  all  his 
faculties  in  harmony  with  his  own  divine  will.  Here  is  a  rev- 
elation the  most  perfect  that  we  can  have  of  God  and  of  man, 
—  of  God  in  his  truth,  and  love,  and  infinite  condescension, 
and  of  man  in  the  fullness  of  all  his  powers. 

Thus  we  have  in  Christ  the  highest  ideal  that  we  can  ever 
have  of  a  redeemed  humanity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  presence  —  God  in  man  —  by  which 
we  may  reach  this  grand  ideal,  and  be  filled  with  all  the  full- 
ness of  God. 

We  copy  from  Mr.  Hepworth*s  speech  at  the  collation  a 
paragraph  which  illustrates  very  beautifully  the  manner  in 
which  this  doctrine  may  give  efficacy  and  power  to  our 
preaching :  — 

"  You  may  talk  as  much  as  you  please  about  culture ;  what  Uni- 
tarians want  is  consecration.  Cultured  or  unlettered,  rich  or  poor,  you 
need  it;  and  if  you  can  find  a  plow-boy  who  has  a  heart  in  him,  put 
him  into  his  place  as  the  Catholics  do,  as  the  Methodists  do.  This 
standing  up  erect  with  your  head  full  of  Greek  is  very  well,  but 
Greek  does  not  save  souls;  it  is  the  New  Testament  that  does 
that ;  and  whenever  you  find  a  man  at  the  carpenter's  bench,  as  I 
have  found  them ;  whenever  you  find  a  boy  at  the  shoe-maker's 
bench,  as  I  have  found  them ;  whenever  you  find  a  man  who  treads 
the  deck  of  a  vessel  as  a  hand  before  the  mast,  who  has  got  one 
little  spot  of  love  in  him,  and  wants  to  preach,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  if  you  desire  your  own  good,  or  the  good  of  the  world,  do 
not  ask  him  if  he  knows  the  Greek  alphabet,  but,  though  you  be 
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D.D.'s  never  so  much,  put  your  hands  on  his  head  and  bid  him 
God-speed  in  the  work  which  the  Father  has  given  him  to  do. 

"  Aye,  and  more  than  that,  dear  friends  (and  with  this  I  certainly 
must  close),  no  man  can  preach  a  moment,  unless  his  theology  is  so 
defined  that  he  can  present  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  such  a 
way  that  he  shall  represent  to  his  audience  the  character  of  God. 
You  may  talk  about  it  as  you  will,  —  I  have  had  only  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  ministry,  but  I  have  studied  my  work, 
and  I  have  studied  men,  —  you  may  talk  until  the  crack  of  doom 
about  the  abstract  goodness  of  Deity,  you  may  talk  about  the  eter- 
nal principles  which  make  up  the  Godhead,  and  you  cannot  move 
men  a  single  pulse.     God  the  infinite  is  not  to  be  reached  by  your 
mind  or  mine.     He  is  not  to  be  comprehended  by  your  heart  or 
mine.     He  is  not  simply  the  Invisible,  but  he  is  also  very  largely 
the  Unknown,  and  we  worship   the   light  through  the  darkness. 
But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  stand  in  our  pulpits  and  preach  the 
simple  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  when  we 
speak  of  him  who  preached  it  as  the  only  authoritative  preacher  to 
the  whole  human  race,  we  draw  men's  attention  to  a  particular 
point ;  we  compel  them  to  love  the  person,  and  in  loving  him,  they 
love  the  Unknown.     When  I  look  back  into  the  past,  and  see  that 
nebula  of  mystery  that  hangs  about  the  cradle  in  Bethlehem ;  when 
I  see  that  deepening  cloud,  gathering  first  over  the  waters  of  Jordan, 
and  opening  with  the  voice  of  God  coming  through  ;  when  I  see  it 
growing  darker  and  darker,  until  I  can  catch  the  outlines  of  the 
cross  upon  it ;  when  I  see  our  Master  and  Lord  going  from  village 
to  village,  curing  the  sick  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  raising 
the  dead,  giving  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  sight  to  the  blind  ;  when  I 
see  him  wandering  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  finding  his 
dreary  road  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  when  I  see  him  nailed  there  ;  when 
I    look,  a  few  days  after,  and  see  him  risen  and  then  ascending, — 
I  tell  you,  dear  friends,  that  if  I  can  carry  that  story  into  my  preach- 
ing, if  I  can  make  those  facts  real  facts,  if  I  can  tell  my  young  men, 
as  I  do  tell  them,  or  try  to,  that  they  must  look  to  Him  of  Nazareth 
for  their  light,  for  the  only  power  that  will  be  vouchsafed  them  by 
TT^eans  of  which  they  can  reach  God,  they  will  come  around  the 
crross,  they  will  lifl  up  their  hearts  in  reverence,  they  will  bow  their 
knees  in  prayer,  and  through  Christ,  they  will  learn  the  secret  of 
true  religion.     Yes,  those  were  awful  words  of  the  Master :  *  If  ye 
crc^nfess  me  before  men,  I  will  confess  you  before  the  Father  which 
in  heaven  ;  but  if  you  confess  me  not,  then  I  will  not  confess  you? 
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Put  that  book,  as  the  authoritative,  divine  representation  of  God 
upon  your  pulpits,  preach  it  in  its  spirit,  preach  with  its  spirit,  and 
the  whole  world  is  ours.  Forgetting  all  controversies,  forgetting  all 
dissensions,  lifting  on  high  the  one  only  flag  that  will  ultimately  win 
the  victory,  —  the  flag  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour,  —  and  marching  forward  in  solid  line,  we  shall 
overcome  the  enemy ;  we  shall  plant  our  victorious  banner  on  his 
ramparts,  and  we  shall  live  to  be  glad  that  we  have  been  true  to 
ourselves  and  true  to  the  Father,  because  we  have  been  true  to  the 
Redeemer." 

LOGIC. 

The  following  is  given  in  "The  Index"  of  March  4  as  "a 
logical  problem  "  which  had  been  offered  to  various  orthodox 
divines  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  might  solve  it :  — 

"  The  same  laws  will  uniformly  produce  the  same  result,  other 
things  being  equal. 

"  The  body  of  Jesus  was  composed  of  the  same  material  and 
subjected  to  the  same  laws  with  ours. 

"  Our  bodies  do  not  rise  the  third  day.  Therefore,  the  body  of 
Jesus  was  not  raised  the  third  day." 

Suppose  that  we  should  add  another  logical  problem  con- 
structed precisely  according  to  the  same  pattern  :  — 

The  same  laws  will  uniformly  produce  the  same  result,  other 
things  being  equal. 

The  nature  of  Shakespeare  was  composed  of  the  same  material 
and  subjected  to  the  same  laws  with  ours. 

Our  natures  do  not  produce  tragedies  like  Macbeth  and  Lear. 
Therefore  the  nature  of  Shakespeare  did  not  produce  tragedies  like 
Macbeth  and  Lear. 

Such  reasoning  is  too  contemptible  to  be  noticed  seriously, 
were  it  not  aimed  as  a  deadly  weapon  against  a  fact  dear  to 
the  whole  Christian  world  in  a  periodical  which  is  conducted 
by  a  very  able  logician,  and  which  under  his  direction  pro- 
fesses to  apply  the  most  rigid  scientific  methods  of  thought 
to  moral  and  religious  subjects. 
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BY   E.   H.  SEARS. 

A  NEEDED   REFORM. 

If  some  competent  authority  does  not  bring  about  a  reform  in 
the  prevailing  funeral  rites,  the  heathen  nations  will  soon  get  far  in 
advance  of  the  Christian  touching  the  decencies  which  pertain  to 
death  and  burial.  Why  should  not  the  church,  if  near  enough,  be 
open  for  such  ceremonies,  where  the  mourners  can  come  quietly 
before  the  altar ;  where  the  scripture  appropriate  can  be  read  and 
the  prayer  offered  without  huddle  and  confusion  and  turning  a 
household  upside  down,  and  putting  a  minister  to  speak  in  a  chok- 
ing atmosphere,  when  the  people  present  in  other  rooms  cannot 
hear  a  word  he  says  ?  And  why  should  not  mourners  take  their 
last  look  of  a  beloved  face  privately,  instead  pf  being  called  out 
publicly  before  the  gaze  of  a  crowd,  to  weep  and  wail  and  embrace 
there  the  cold  remains }  And  why  should  we  not  have  a  liturgical 
funeral  sevice,  with  openings  for  such  variation  or  addition  as  the 
minister  may  }^e  prompted  to  make  by  the  spirit  of  the  occasion ; 
and  why  should  the  most  sacred  and  delicate  and  difficult  service 
be  left  to  the  extemporaneous  gift  of  somebody  whose  words  may 
wound  instead  of  healing,  and  who  is  expected  to  pray  everybody 
into  heaven  whether  they  have  gone  there  or  not  ?  And  why  in  the 
name  of  decency  should  not  the  friends  cull  just  a  modest  flower  or 
too  to  lay  upon  the  cofHn  or  the  grave,  instead  of  getting  up  a  floral 
exhibition,  disgraceful  not  more  for  iis  expensiveness  than  for  its 
empty  parade  ?  And  why  should  not  a  hymn  be  breathed  soft  and 
low  from  sympathizing  and  loving  hearts  as  a  tender  farewell  ?  An 
old  writer  imagines  that  one  is  sung  above  to  welcome  the  sainted 
spirit  when  it  comes,  and  to  charm  from  it  the  sense  of  the  recent 
death-agony ;  why  should  it  not  be  answered  by  one  on  this  side 
that  breathes  of  hope  and  faith  and  immortality  ?  Let  this  take  the 
place  of  the  address  to  the  mourners,  and  to  the  spectators,  gener- 
ally full  of  commonplaces  about  the  uncertainty  of  life  (as  if  any- 
body needed  to  have  that  proved  when  standing  beside  the  bier), 
and  the  occasion  would  conduce  vastly  more  both  to  edification  and 

consolation.    Who  will  bring  about  the  needed  reform  ? 
12 
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A    WAIF. 

We  found  the  following  little  effusion  afloat     It  contains  such  an 
excellent  lesson  and  so  well  put  that  we  appropriate  it 

"THE   CLAY  AND   THE   POTTER. 

"  Suppose  a  lump  of  senseless  clay, 
While  in  the  potter's  hands,  should  say, 
'  Now,  potter,  try  on  me  your  skill. 
And  fashion  me  what  form  you  wilL' 

**  Then,  with  a  master's  cunning  art. 
He  moulds  in  shape  each  separate  part, 
Beneath  his  fingers'  defl  control. 
He  views  the  finished,  perfect  whole,  — 

**  And  says,  *  My  skill  I  have  essayed, 
A  goodly  vessel  thou  art  made ; 
Wouldst  thou  thy  perfect  shape  retain, 
The  fiery  process  doth  remain.' 

*'  But  when,  within  the  oven  laid, 
All  heated,  as  the  potter  said. 
The  clay  no  longer  passive  lies. 
But  quickly  to  the  potter  cries : 

"  *  Come  hither,  quick,  for  pity's  sake. 
And  me  fi'om  out  this  oven  take ! 
I  said  I  would  be  fashioned,  turned. 
But  did  not  bargain  to  be  burned.' 

"  Obedient  to  this  stem  command. 
The  potter  reaches  forth  his  hand ; 
A  lump  of  clay,  all  incomplete. 
It  falls  down  shapeless  at  his  feet 

''  Just  such,  my  child,  is  thy  desire ; 
Thou  wouldst  be  formed,  but  not  by  fire ; 
Thou  wouldst  the  perfect  image  take. 
The  fiery  ordeal  yet  forsake. 

"  Now  fi'om  this  truth  a  lesson  learn. 

And  when  the  flames  around  thee  bum, 

Just  think,  who  knoweth  best,  I  pray. 

The  potter,  or  the  insensate  clay. 

"  W." 
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REUNION  OF  THE  WORCESTER  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twentieth  of  June  will  glow  gratefully  in  the  memories  of 
those  members,  past  and  present,  of  the  Worcester  Association  who 
met  at  Bolton,  at  the  original  suggestion  and  motion  of  Dr.  Allen 
of  Northboro*,  to  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversarj*.  About  twenty- 
four  ministers  were  present  Among  the  former  members  now  non- 
resident were  Revs.  Calvin,  Lincoln,  Washington  Gilbert,  W.  P. 
Tilden,  E.  B.  Willson,  Eli  Fay,  J.  B.  Greene,  H.  Alger,  H.  F. 
Jenks,  and  E.  H.  Sears.  Fifty  years  in  the  Worcester  Asso- 
ciation !  a  half  century  of  rare  privilege  and  blessing  which  our 
venerated  father  and  brother,  Dr.  Allen,  has  enjoyed,  now  for 
twenty  years  its  president ;  who  has  written  its  history,  been 
jealous  of  its  honor,  and  done  so  much  to  promote  that  honor 
and  sustain  it  We  speak  the  minds  of  all  who  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  the  Association  in  its  palmiest  days,  that  for  the 
rich  and  abounding  fellowship  of  Christ,  for  golden  hours  of  com- 
munion rarely  found  this  side  heaven,  we  go  back  with  delight- 
ful recollections  to  its  reunions.  The  meeting  at  Bolton  on  the 
2oth  ult  was  a  revival  of  old  fellowships  and  a  forming  of  new 
ones,  in  the  fragrant  air  coming  freshly  from  the  olden  times,  and 
coming  up  from  the  future  in  bright  hopes  and  anticipations.  Rev. 
£.  B.  Willson  gave  an  address  in  the  afternoon  which  struck  the 
chord  of  grateful  memories,  and  brought  back  vividly  the  former 
times.  It  was  in  Mr.  Willson's  genial  spirit,  and  warm  with  the 
sunshine  of  the  heart.  Then  followed  addresses  in  the  same  spirit 
by  Brothers  Lincoln  and  Ball,  full  of  reminiscence  of  the  past,  and 
an  appeal  from  Brother  Dr.  Lange  pleading  for  recruits  for  the  the- 
logical  schools.  The  address  of  Mr.  Sears  in  the  evening  aimed  at 
gathering  up  the  lessons  of  fifty  years  and  grasping  the  conditions 
of  a  happy  and  successful  future  for  Christian  liberalism.  It  was 
followed  by  a  discussion  like  these  of  former  times,  in  which  there 
was  diversity  of  views  freely  expressed,  but  one  spirit  of  hearty  fel- 
lowship, whose  harmony  was  never  ruffled,  but  rather  promoted  by 
the  all-sidedness  of  intellectual  vision.  May  those  who  live  to  cel- 
ebrate the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Worcester  Association 
find  that  its  glory  has  not  waned ;  and  may  its  venerable  and  hon- 
ored president  live  many  years  to  enjoy  the  hearty  fellowships 
which  he  has  done  so  much  to  render  fervent  and  beautiful. 
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"GOOD   HEALTH" 

Continues  to  abound   in  good   things.     Some   items  of  practical 
value  we  cannot  help  indicating. 

"Nervous  Disorders  and  Good  Living."  Under  this  head 
"  Good  Health "  gives  some  excellent  advice  to  clergymen  who 
have  much  brain  work  to  do,  but  who  deny  themselves  an  adequate 
amount  of  food :  — 

"  It  is  certain  that  many  of  them  break  down  in  one  or  other  forms  of 
nervous  disorder,  and  an  enlarged  dietary  is  to  them  necessary." 

This  falls  in  with  the  advice  of  a  physician  in  "  The  Indepen- 
dent," in  an  article  headed  "  Beefsteak  for  Ministers."  The  writer 
says  that  parishes  which  furnish  only  water  gruel  for  their  ministers 
need  expect  only  water-gruel  sermons. 

"  Curing  a  Cough."  A  common  and  pernicious  fallacy  is  thus 
exposed: — 

"  The  cough  is  a  symptom,  not  a  disease,  and  is  simply  the  effort  of 
nature  to  restore  and  warn  the  patient.  More  than  half  the  consump- 
tives of  America  have  brought  their  trouble  upon  themselves  by  punctu- 
ally curing  a  cough  by  the  use  of  medicine ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  a  great  many  practicing  physicians  are  guilty  of  the  same  faux  pas 
from  the  fact  that  they  know  no  better.  The  most  severe  cough  may  be 
simply  a  reflex  symptom,  and  have  at  its  base  no  disease  whatever  of  the 
lungs,  while  some  of  the  most  dangerous  lung  diseases  begin  without 
any  cough  at  all." 

"  Apoplexy. —  What  is  more  desirable  when  our  work  is  done  than 
sudden  and  painless  death  1  It  is  merely  another  veteran  fallen  in  the 
ranks ;  the  gap  is  instantly  filled  and  the  army  moves  on.  Why  pray, 
*  From  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  deaths  good  Lord  deliver  us  *  .^  " 

"Fat  Men  and  Lean  Men.  —  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  most  per- 
sons want  to  weigh  more,  and  measure  their  health  by  their  weight ;  as 
if  a  man  were  a  pig,  valuable  in  proportion  to  his  heaviness.  Thin  men^ 
the  world  over,  are  the  men  for  endurance,  are  the  wiry  and  hardy.  Thin 
people  live  the  longest." 

Traveling  is  shown  by  statistics  to  conduce  to  longevity.  The 
loss  of  life  by  railroads  is  less  in  proportion  than  by  any  other 
means  of  conveyance.  As  for  an  Englishman,  according  to  one 
authority,  his  risk  of  death  by  hanging  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
times  greater  than  of  perishing  on  a  railway. 
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OUTSIDE  AND  INSIDE. 

An  outside,  non-denominational  view  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Cheney 
in  the  controversy  between  him  and  Bishop  Whitehouse  would  show 
Mr.  Cheney  clearly  in  the  wrong.  He  went  into  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  took  orders  in  it,  and  bound  himself  thereby  to  conform 
to  its  canonical  regulations  and  laws.  If  from  new  light  and  ex- 
perience he  finds  he  cannot,  his  remedy  clearly  is  to  withdraw  and 
join  some  more  liberal  communion.  Why  acknowledge  the  Epis- 
copal authority,  and  at  the  same  time  resist  it  on  points  where  Mr. 
Cheney's  private  opinions  conflict  with  it.  So  "  The  Nation  "  very 
sensibly  says,  "  We  cannot  understand  a  minister's  remaining  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  with  the  determination  to  obey  the  Bishop  when 
the  Bishop  and  he  argree,  and  at  no  other  time."  This  is  the  rea- 
sonable outside  view.  The  inside  view,  taken  by  Mr.  Cheney  and 
his  friends,  we  understand  to  be,  that  private  pique  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  whole  prosecution,  —  that  Mr.  Cheney  has  conformed  as 
much  as  ministers  of  his  order  generally  do,  that  nobody  observes 
all  the  canonical  rules  of  the  church  to  the  letter,  and  very  few 
really  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration,  the  heresy  for  which,  on 
account  of  private  animosities,  the  Bishop  seeks  to  degrade  him. 
These  are  capital  reasons  for  reforming  the  canon  laws  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  power  of  any  officer  in  it 
to  pervert  them  to  the  ends  of  intolerance  and  persecution ;  and 
they  may  justify  a  conscientious  man  like  Mr.  Cheney  to  remain  in 
the  church  in  the  hope  of  reforming  its  abuses,  while  still  believing 
in  its  forms  and  doctrines.  A  "  revolution  "  in  that  church  is  said 
to  be  imminent  if  its  rules  are  enforced  to  the  letter  against  Mr. 
Cheney. 

ROOM  FOR  PROGRESS. 

Very  likely,  when  they  get  used  to  it,  the  women  who  are  hence- 
forth to  be  speakers  in  our  conventions  and  festive  gatherings  will 
speak  better  than  the  men.  We  hope,  at  any  rate,  there  will  be  a 
Vast  improvement  on  such  beginnings  as  we  had  anniversary  week. 
Gossip  and  nonsense  are  bad  enough  in  men,  and  we  do  not  see 
that  women  mend  the  matter,  but  make  it  worse. 

GOOD   AND   BAD. 

That  the  best  women  are  better  than  the  best  men,  is  an  opinion 
which  we  have  long  been  confirmed  in.     They  infuse  the  very  life 
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of  charity  through  all  Christian  enterprise.  That  bad  women  are 
worse  than  bad  men,  becomes  more  demonstrable  in  our  modem 
revolutions.  They  were  rather  more  given  over  to  infernal  insani- 
ties in  the  late  atrocities  of  Parisian  Communists.  An  orthodox 
minister  who  went  as  chaplain  from  Connecticut  early  in  our  war  of 
the  rebellion  was  taken  prisoner,  and  after  enduring  terrible  hard- 
ships was  finally  exchanged  and  came  home.  He  lifted  up  both  his 
hands,  exclaiming,  "Thanks  be  to  God  that  the  devil  is  not  a 
woman ! "  When  we  come  to  woman  suffrage,  especially  in  politics, 
we  hope  the  good  women  will  try  it  first,  and  the  bad  and  the  igno- 
rant ones  be  made  good  and  enlightened  before  admitted  to  the 
polls.  "  But  why  not  apply  the  same  rule  to  man  suffrage  ? "  Yes, 
why  not  ?  Because  such  a  rule  was  not  applied  we  are  suffering 
incalculable  evils.  One  President  was  fraudulently  chosen,  and  more 
than  one  legislature  has  been  up  for  sale.  But  because  ignorant 
and  brutal  men  have  now  the  right  of  suffrage,  working  incalculable 
mischief  in  our  politics,  is  that  any  reason  for  conferring  the  right 
upon  an  equal  number  of  bad  and  ignorant  women  in  order  to  let 
the  State  down  into  a  still  lower  sink  of  corruption  ? 

JOHN   BROWN'S   GRAVE. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  has  an  article  in  "  The  Atlantic,"  "  How  we 
met  John  Brown,"  giving  details  of  a  journey  through  the  Adiron- 
dacks  in  the  summer  of  1849,  where  he  met  John  Brown  and  en- 
joyed his  hospitality  in  his  "  log  cabin."  "  I  do  not  recall  the  great 
rock  near  the  door,"  says  Mr.  Dana,  by  the  side  of  which  lies  his 
body. 

There  are  two  houses  in  North  Elba  in  which  John  Brown  lived, 
neither  of  them  a  log  cabin.  The  one  which  he  occupied  before 
he  went  to  Kansas  stands  near  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Scott,  where  I 
boarded  a  few  days  in  the  summer  of  1869.  It  is  a  small,  one-story, 
framed  house,  somewhat  old,  with  only  three  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor.  I  enquired  of  Mr.  Scott  what  kind  of  a  neighbor  he  found 
John  Brown  to  be,  and  he  gave  a  good  report  of  him  as  a  kind  and 
upright  man.  The  house  was  empty,  and  I  explored  it  with  a 
strange  interest,  as  the  humble  residence  where  a  great,  heroic  soul 
nourished  the  thoughts  and  plans  which  were  to  shake  the  conti- 
nent. After  his  return  from  Kansas  he  built  a  new  house,  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  old  one,  a  plain,  one-story  dwelling,  over  a 
creek  and  off  the  road,  though  in  plain  sight  of  it,  on  a  high  piece 
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of  ground  skirted  by  woods  beyond.  You  come  to  the  spot  by  first 
passing  over  the  road,  leaving  the  house  behind  and  out  of  sight, 
crossing  the  creek  over  a  bridge,  then  leaving  the  road,  making  a 
detour,  and  following  a  path  through  the  woods  into  the  open  clearing 
where  the  house  stands.  There  is  the  great  rock  near  the  comer  of 
the  house,  and  beside  it  John  Brown's  grave.  Whiteface  is  full  in 
sight,  and  the  giant  heights  of  the  Adirondacks  all  around,  as  if 
keeping  watch  over  the  martyr's  dust.  These  words  were  written 
just  before  his  execution,  which  proved  prophetic :  — 

'<  Gray  old  men  will  point  the  spot 
Beneath  the  pine-tree  shade, 
As  children  ask,  with  streaming  eyes, 
Where  old  John  Brown  was  laid." 

The  trees  close  by  are  not  pine,  but  oak  and  chestnut ;  but  there 
is  a  path  worn  by  the  feet  of  pilgrims  who  visit  the  spot.  I  stood 
there  in  company  with  some  travelers  from  New  York,  who,  I  pre- 
sume ten  years  before  would  have  thought  him  a  fanatic,  and  we 
mused  there  together  with  moist  eyes  as  we  thought  how  his  soul 
had  been  "  marching  on." 

Our  landlord,  Mr.  Scott,  gave  us  some  reminiscences  of  the  old 
hero.  After  his  return  from  Kansas,  and  not  long  before  his  Har- 
per's Ferry  expedition,  he  delivered  an  antislavery  lecture  in  a 
schoolhouse  which  stands,  say  a  mile  from  his  then  residence.  He 
boldly  advocated  the  doctrine  that  it  was  right  to  kill  the  slave- 
holder to  liberate  the  slave.  He  did  not  carry  his  hearers  with  him, 
who  revolted  at  the  doctrine ;  but  John  Brown  believed  it,  and  was 
soon  to  show  his  faith  by  his  works,  —  a  faith  which  had  become 
fixed  and  burning  through  the  baptism  of  blood  which  he  and  his 
family  had  experienced  in  Kansas. 

LEAVEN. 

That  the  Unitarian  movement  has  leavened  orthodoxy  is  unques- 
tionably true.  But  we  claim  too  much  when  we  ascribe  to  Unitari- 
anism  all  the  liberalizing  influence  of  to-day.  It  is  felt  in  all  sects, 
and  even  in  some  of  the  heathen  religions,  for  Brahmanism  is 
breaking  firom  its  ecclesiastical  bonds.  A  writer  in  '*  The  Inde- 
pendent "  thus  speaks  of  the  internal  changes  of  orthodoxy :  — 

*'More  than  any  other  form  of  religious  thought,  Swedenborgianism  is 
'a  leaven'  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal.  To  a  careless  reader  of 
ecclesiastical  statistics  the  Swedenborgian  Church  would  seem  to  be  one 
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of  the  least  of  the  great  household  of  faith.  To  the  careful  student  of  re- 
ligious thought,  it  appears  to  be  among  the  most  important  It  has  made 
very  few  converts  from  the  faith  of  orthodoxy ;  but  it  has  materially 
modified  that  faith.  ...  As  a  little  salt  changes  the  contents  of  a  large 
vessel  of  water,  so  Swedenborgianism,  seemingly  lost  in  the  great  multi- 
tude of  churches,  has  more  or  less  modified  the  form  of  faith  of  all. 

**  The  church  [meaning  all  the  so-called  orthodox  sects]  holds  fast  to 
the  solemn  truth,  which  no  one  has  ever  taught  more  vividly  than  Christ 
himself,  that  after  death  is  the  judgment,  and  after  judgment  heaven  and 
hell ;  but  it  has  accepted,  unconsciously,  from  Swedenborg  his  teaching, 
that  every  man  carries  heaven  or  hell  in  his  own  bosom ;  and  remits  to 
the  past  the  fearful  pictures  of  Edwards  and  his  contemporaries,  of  literal 
torments  and  a  remorseless  and  pitiless  God." 

We  find  the  above  quoted  in  "  The  New  Church  Independent." 
The  question  returns,  while  Swedenborgianism  is  leavening  "  the 
churches,"  what  is  Uavming  Swedmborgianism  f  Twenty-five  years 
ago  it  taught  stoutly  "  the  eternity  of  the  hells  —  and  sucA  hells  as 
Swedenborg  describes  in  the  Arcana  are  hardly  more  tolerable  than 
those  of  Calvin,  though  they  do  not,  like  his,  furnish  matter  for  im- 
peaching the  Divine  Justice.  But  now,  very  good  Swedenborgians 
deny  the;  eternity  of  the  hells,  and  predicate  that  very  denial  on 
new  interpretations  of  the  profounder  sense  of  Swedenborg.  Is 
there  not  a  higher  spirit  than  any  denomination  has  appropriated 
breathing  through  us  all,  and  bearing  us  to  higher  planes  of  thought, 
and  is  not  this  the  New  Jerusalem  coming  down  fi-om  God  out  of 
heaven  ? 


EVENING   HYMN. 


Thou  from  whom  we  never  part ; 

Thou  whose  love  is  everywhere ; 
Thou  who  seest  every  heart,  — 

Listen  to  our  evening  prayer. 

Father !  fill  our  souls  with  love, 

Love  unfailing,  fiilj  and  fi-ee. 
Love  no  injury  can  move. 

Love  that  ever  rests  on  Thee. 

Heavenly  Father !  through  the  night 

Keep  us  safe  from  every  ill : 
Cheerfiil  as  the  morning  light 

May  we  wake  to  do  thy  will.  E.  L  F. 
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Bible  Lessons.     By  E.  A.  Abbott    London  and  New  York :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.     187 1.     Pp.  272. 

This  is  a  book  of  questions  and  answers,  or  more  properly  per- 
haps of  dialogue,  expressing  the  views  of  the   English  "Broad 
Church."    What  Dr.  Arnold,  Robertson,  Maurice,  and  the  others 
have  been  teaching  us,  we  have  here  summed  up  in  a  compact  and 
convenient  form.     Our  public  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  the  teaching  of  these  liberal  Englishmen  that  one  can  hardly 
characterize  the  book  better  than  by  saying  that  it  is  worthy  of  its 
school.     The  author  writes  modestly  and  naturally,  in  general  with 
a  truly  scientific  recognition  of  the  limits  of  his  knowledge,  and  of 
the  difficulties  of  his  subject     He  seems  weakest  in  his  view  of 
the  Bible,  and  especially  in  his  treatment  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
whom  he  illuminates  with  Christianity,  and  strains  of  all  flavor  of 
antiquity.     He  seems,  like  Maurice,  and  perhaps  Robertson,  to 
lack  the  historical  sense  in  treating  of  the  history  of  Israel,  and 
speaks  of  all  Biblical  personages  from  Abraham  to  St.  Paul,  as  if 
they  were  all  of  a  piece,  and  all  alike.     This  is  as  vapid  as  it  is 
unscriptural.     He  is  best,  and  extremely  good,  in  his  treatment 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  his  chapters  on  "Christ's   Sacrifice," 
«'Love,"  "Forgiveness,"  "Faith,"  "Prayer,"  "The  Holy  Spirit," 
show  a  deep  and  delicate  insight  into  our  religious  nature,  and  into 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  are  evidently  drawn  from  the  personal 
exp>erience  of  the  author.     His  teaching  breathes  a  fused  humanity 
and  piety  which,  by  its  harmonizing  with  the  Gospel,  interprets  it  to 
us.     This  is  an  example  of  our  author  at  his  best ;  it  is  a  part  of 
tJie  chapter  on  "  Love : "  — 

"  Teach€r.    Did  they  ever  do  —  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  — 
:i.nythiag  that  was  right  and  painful  ?    Were  any  of  them  unselfish,  gen- 
erous, kind,  and  truthful  ? 
« Pupil,    Yes. 

"  71     Then  they  must  have  had  the  Spirit  of  God.    As  St.  Paul  says, 
cannot  do  what  is  right  unaided  by  God.     Clement  of  Alexandria 
aid  that  God  trained  the  heathen  by  philosophy,  as  He  trained  the  Jews 
»^  the  law,  for  the  reception  of  the  truth  of  Christ     But  I  think  the  ties 
^f  family  and  country  exercised  more  Influence  than  philosophy.    Wher- 

13 
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ever  two  or  three  have  been  gathered  together  in  family  or  country,  lov- 
ing one  another,  there  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been  at  work  :  for  no  man 
can  love  another  without  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  this  mention 
of  the  heathen  is  a  digression.  Let  us  return  to  our  subject.  We  agree 
that  every  man  contains  in  himself,  do  we  not,  some  trace  of  the  image 
of  God  which  claims  our  love  ? 

''P.    Yes. 

"  Jl  Now  who  will  best  be  able  to  love  other  men  1  Will  it  not  be 
the  man  who  has  the  best  eye  for  discerning  this  image  of  God  beneath 
all  manner  of  obscuring  defilements  ? 

"Z'.    Yes. 

"  T,  And  no  one,  surely,  will  be  so  skilled  in  discerning  this  image 
as  the  man  who  has  been  the  image  as  it  is,  and  loves  it  and  longs  for  it, 
and  is  always  on  the  search  for  anything  that  can  remind  him  of  it  ? 

"  T,    No  one. 

"  71    And  what  is  this  image,  —  *  the  express  image  of  God '  ? 

"  P,    Christ. 

"  T.  Then  it  follows  that  the  man  who  loves  Christ  best  will  find 
it  easiest  to  discern  something  worth  loving  in  men,  and  hence  Chris- 
tianity and  philanthropy  are  immediately  connected  together,  according 
to  our  Lord's  saying,  *  By  this  shall  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  toward  another.'  Therefore,  if  we  see  a  man  de- 
graded, apparently  below  the  possibility  of  restoration,  literally  brutal- 
ized, brouojht  down  to  the  level  of  brutes  by  sin,  what  ought  we  to  feel 
about  him  ? 

"  P,  I  suppose  we  ought  to  try  and  recognize  something  in  him  that 
is  worthy  of  love. 

"  71  Yes.  And  if  we  cannot  see  it,  we  ought  to  blame  our  own 
blindness  and  inability  to  discern  the  image  of  God.  And  the  lower  the 
man  is  sunk,  and  the  more  he  differs  from  that  image,  and  the  greater 
the  contrast  between  the  glorious  possibility  for  which  he  was  created 
and  the  pitiful  fact,  the  more  we  ought  to  feel  —  what  ? 

"  P,     Pity. 

"  7.  Who,  above  all  men,  by  affinity  would  naturally  have  the  power 
of  recognizing  and  loving  the  faintest  trace  of  God's  image  in  the  hearts 
of  men  1 

"/*.     Christ:  for  He  was  that  image. 

"  7.  *  He  knew  what  was  in  men.'  Did  He  love  men  less  because  He 
knew  men  more  ?  You  know  it  was  not  so.  And  what  was  the  effect  of 
His  love  upon  publicans  and  sinners  ?  Did  it  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue in  their  extortions  and  sins  ? 

"  P,     No  :  they  repented. 

"  7.  The  *  sinners '  had  been  told  by  the  Pharisees  that  they  were 
sinners,  and  had  been  treated  as  though  it  were  their  nature  to  sin,  and 
they  had  sinned  accordingly.     Christ  ckme,  telling  them  that  He  loved 
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them,  and  came  to  save  them  just  because  they  were  sinners,  and  they 
became  conscious  of  a  new  power  of  righteousness.  Zaccheus  the  extor- 
tioner became  Zaccheus  the  just.  But,  even  without  referring  to  the 
Gospels,  I  think  ordinary  life  might  show  not  only  that  a  man  is  morally 
raised  by  receiving  respect  and  affection  from  his  neighbors,  but  also 
that  every  man  has  something  in  him  worth  loving ;  for,  if  a  man  had 
nothing  good  in  him,  and  were  utterly  bad,  then  those  who  knew  him 
best  would  hate  him  most,  whereas  who  are  those  who  generally  like  a 
man  best? 

"  P,     His  parents  and  brothers. 

"  T,  Well,  then,  the  purpose  of  Christ  was  to  make  the  world  a  fam- 
ily, a  brotherhoood,  recognizing  and  loving  in  one  another  Himself,  the 
likeness  of  the  heavenly  Father.  Such  love  is  twice  blessed  ;  for  it  not 
only  blesses  the  man  who  bestows  it,  but  raises  the  man  on  whom  it  is 
bestowed,  giving  him  self-respect  and  the  consciousness  of  a  divine 
power  of  doing  right." 

What  practical  use  may  be  made  of  this  book  as  a  text  book  one 
can  hardly  say.  Perhaps  it  may  be  made  a  good  basis  for  conver- 
sation and  discussion  at  "  teachers*  meetings,"  especially  the  latter 
part  of  it.  It  may  perhaps  be  used  to  advantage  in  Bible  classes, 
and  in  the  more  advanced  classes  of  the  Sunday  school.  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  and  others  also,  will  find  it,  at  any  rate,  a  very  use- 
ful book  for  their  private  study,  as  it  summarizes  for  them,  in  a  way 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  the  thought  and  spirit  of  some  of  our 
best  religious  teachers.  f,  t.  w. 

Primitive  Christianity  and  its  Corruptions.  Department 
of  Theological  Doctrines.  Discourses  delivered  in  Hopedale, 
Mass.,  1869-70.  By  Adin  Ballou.  Boston :  Universalist  Pub- 
lishing House. 

These  discourses  have  evidently  been  prepared  with  conscien- 
tious care  by  a  man  of  candor  and  of  sense,  who  is  not  afraid  to 
believe  anything,  however  opposed  it  may  be  to  his  preconceived 
impressions,  provided  that  it  comes  to  his  mind  properly  attested. 
He  believes  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  finds  very  early  in  the 
church  a  sad  falling  away  from  the  truths  which  he  declared.  The 
periods  of  greatest  Christian  activity  and  excitement  have  usually 
been  most  prolific  in  strange  speculations.  The  Reformation  in 
Germany  and  England  gave  rise  to  the  most  extravagant  notions. 
And  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that  under  the  powerful  impulse 
given  to  the  human  mind  on  religious  subjects  in  the  Apostolic 
ages,  doctrines  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  Christ 
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and  his  followers  should  have  been  conceived  of,  and  gradually 
wrought  into  the  received  dogmas  of  the  church.  Mr.  Ballou,  in  a 
plain,  practical  manner,  shows  how  these  corruptions  gained  admis- 
sion into  the  church,  displacing  or  seriously  affecting  the  more  sim- 
ple, searching,  and  vital  doctrines  taught  by  the  Master  and  his 
disciples.  His  work,  honestly  and  thoughtfully  done,  will,  we 
believe,  be  a  great  help  to  many  inquiring  minds. 

Married  for  Both  Worlds.  By  Mrs.  A.  E.  Porter.  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

We  have  read  this  book  through  with  great  satisfaction.  With- 
out assenting  to,  or  dissenting  from,  its  doctrine  against  second  mar- 
riages, its  main  object  is  one  which  has  our  most  hearty  sympathy 
and  approval.  Faithful  working  here,  in  whatever  field  of  Chris- 
tian usefulness  God  may  assign  to  us,  is  the  best  way  of  keeping 
our  souls  alive  to  God,  and  to  those  who  have  gone  into  his  heav- 
enly world.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  find  how  this  spirit  runs 
through  the  teachings  of  Christian  writers  in  all  denominations, 
practically  ignoring  the  sectarian  walls  which  are  still  formally  kept 
up.  We  refer  to  this  book  in  another  article  on  the  joy  of  Christ 
fulfilled  in  his  disciples. 

Public  and  Parlor  Readings.  Prose  and  Poetry,  for  the  use  of 
Reading  Clubs,  and  for  Public  and  Social  Entertainment.  Hu- 
morous.    Edited  by  Lewis  B.  Munroe.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  is  an  admirable  selection  of  humorous  pieces  adapted  not 
only  to  public,  but  to  family  and  private  reading. 

Versatilities.  By  R.  H.  Newell  ("Orpheus  C.  Kerr").  Bos- 
ton :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  volume  is  rightly  described  by  its  title,  and  will  find  among 
many  classes  readers  who  will  be  pleased  and  gratified  by  what 
they  find  in  it. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens.  By  Camille  Flammarion.  From 
the  French  of  Mrs.  Lockeyear.  With  forty-eight  illustrations. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  For  sale  in  Boston  by  A. 
Williams  &  Co. 

Another  volume  of  this  beautifully  printed  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated series,  containing  pictures,  poetry,  and  a  great  deal  of  valua- 
ble information. 
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THE   INFINITE   IN   PHILOSOPHY. 

BY  THOMAS   HILL,   D.D. 

The  word  "infinite"  has  in  its  literal  signification  a  merely 
negative   meaning ;    what   is   infinite   is   not   finite,  has   no 
bounding  lines,  or  limits.     But   in   philosophy  this  merely 
negative  meaning  is  expressed  by  the  insertion  of  another 
syllable,  and  the  not  bounded  is  called  the  indefinite.     The 
word  "infinite"  is  reserved  for  a  positive  idea;  a  positive  idea 
which  is,  however,  usually  expressed  in  some  negative  form. 
The  infinite  not  only  has  no  boundaries,  but  can  have  none ; 
or  to  put  it  in  a  positive  form,  that  which  is  infinite  exceeds 
all  actual  and  all  possible  boundaries.     We  must  be  careful 
to  distingyish,  therefore,  between  the  indefinite  and  the  infi- 
nite ;  since  they  are  not  only  different  ideas,  but  so  different 
that  one  does  not  necessarily  suggest  or  lead  to  the  other. 

The  mathematics  furnish  us  the  only  perfect  types  of  the 
reasoning  process.  In  his  remarkable  papers  before  the 
National  Academy,  Peirce  defines  the  mathematics  as  the 
science  of  drawing  necessary  conclusions.  All  science  be- 
comes mathematical  when  its  logic  and  its  data  are  so  per- 
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feet  as  to  give  necessity  to  its  inferences.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sciences  which  deal  primarily  with  space  and  time, 
furnishing  the  first  and  most  perfect  examples  of  mathemat- 
ics, furnish  thereby  types  of  logical  processes,  by  which  we 
may  classify  and  compare  the  logical  processes  of  all  other 
sciences. 

Now  in  the  mathematical  examination  of  space  and  time 
peculiar  methods  have  been  developed  for  dealing  with  the 
indefinite  and  with  the  infinite,  and  by  these  methods  the 
most  important  results  of  modern  physical  science  have  been 
obtained.  I  believe  the  same  essential  methods  are  neces- 
sary in  moral,  political,  metaphysical,  and  theological  science. 

It  is  manifest  that,  when  a  proposition  contains  either  an 
indefinite  or  an  infinite  term,  we  are  to  be  very  cautious  how 
we  introduce  it  as  the  premise  in  an  argument,  since  the  infi- 
nite term  cannot  be  known  in  its  whole  relation  to  that 
which  is  affirmed  of  it,  and  our  inference,  to  be  sound  as  an 
inference,  must  use  only  what  is  really  known  and  really 
expressed  in  the  premise.  Without  this  exceeding  care  we 
may,  therefore,  come  to  unwarranted,  and  even  false,  conclu- 
sions. 

Take,  as  a  simple  illustration,  the  summation  of  an  infinite 
series.  Achilles  runs  a  race  with  a  tortoise  and  gives  him  a 
mile  advantage  in  the  start.  When  Achilles  has  run  a  mile 
the  tortoise  is  half  a  mile  ahead.  When  Achilles  has  run 
that  half  mile  the  tortoise  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  &c. 
At  this  rate,  it  is  said,  Achilles  can  never  catch  the  tortoise ; 
the  creature  will  always  be  ahead,  half  as  much  as  it  was 
when  it  was  at  the  point  where  Achilles  is  found. 

The  same  series  may  be  given  in  another  way.  Tom 
Paine  puts  into  his  tumbler  a  gill  of  water  and  a  gill  of 
brandy,  and  drinks  half  the  mixture.  He  turns  in  a  gill  of 
brandy,  again  drinks  half,  and  again  turns  in  a  gill  of  brandy. 
However  often  this  process  is  repeated,  the  mixture  never 
becomes  clear  brandy :  it  always  retains  part  of  the  original 
gill  of  water. 

In  other  words,  the  series  of  fractions,  one-half,  one-quar- 
ter, one-eighth,  one-sixteenth,  one-thirty-second,  &c,  can  never 
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be  carried  far  enough  to  add  up  to  unity :  the  sum  will  always 
lack  as  much  of  being  one  as  the  last  fraction  added. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  the  brandy  and  water  this 
would  be  true,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Achilles  and  the  tor- 
toise it  would  not  be  true.  Achilles  would  catch  the  tortoise 
when  he  had  run  two  miles  and  the  tortoise  one ;  while  Tom 
Paine  might  drink  brandy  and  water  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  be  able  to  give  you  on  his  dying  day  the  proportion  of 
water  which  his  tumbler  still  contained.  Why  is  the  argu- 
ment fallacious  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other  ?  In 
one  case  you  have  a  mile  of  distance  to  be  made  up  by  add- 
ing to  a  half,  a  quarter,  then  an  eighth,  then  a  sixteenth,  and 
so  on,  and  it  finally  makes  a  mile ;  in  the  other  case  you  are 
to  make  a  gill  by  adding  the  very  same  fractions,  and  yet  you 
cannot  do  it,  and  the  argument  by  which  you  show  that  you 
cannot  seems  to  show  equally  well  that  you  cannot  thus 
make  a  mile.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  that  Achilles 
will  overtake  and  pass  the  tortoise.  Why  does  the  argument 
laU? 

What  is  the  argument  ?  Stated  in  a  form  to  apply  to  both 
cases  it  would  be  something  like  this :  take  the  case  where 
you  will,  your  sum  lacks  something  of  being  a  unit,  and  you 
add  only  half  the  deficit.  No  matter  how  extended  the 
series,  extend  it  indefinitely,  and  when  the  imagination  fails 
in  the  attempt  to  carry  it  further,  still  there  is  a  deficit,  of 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  supply  only  half;  so  that  you  are 
just  as  far  from  the  end  as  when  you  began. 

The  mathematician  answers.  Carry  the  series  beyond  all 
the  indefinite  to  the  absolutely  infinite,  and  the  sum  will  be 
unity  (as  is  shown  by  the  practical  fact  of  Achilles  overtak- 
ing the  tortoise) :  the  deficit  will  then  become  zero. 

But  how  can  the  additions  be  performed  an  absolutely  infi- 
nite number  of  times }  Only  by  performing  them  with  infi- 
nite rapidity.  Here  is  the  fallacy  as  applied  to  the  foot-race. 
It  is  assumed  that  it  takes  always  a  finite  time  for  Achilles 
to  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  tortoise  was.  Now  it  does 
take  Tom  Paine  as  long  to  drink  his  half-glass  of  brandy  and 
water  when  it  is  nearly  clear  spirit  as  when  it  is  half  water. 
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He  can,  therefore,  never  get  the  water  out.  His  tenth  drink 
would  have  in  it  only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  water,  and 
his  twentieth  one  million  parts  of  brandy  to  one  of  water.  But 
it  would  be  easy  to  calculate  how  many  drinks  he  could  prob- 
ably take  in  seventy  years,  and  what  would  be  the  infinitesi- 
mal percentage  of  water  in  his  last  dram. 

Not  so  with  Achilles.  He  runs  his  first  mile  in  four  min- 
utes, then  his  half  mile  in  two  minutes,  his  quarter  mile  in 
one  minute,  his  furlong  in  thirty  seconds,  his  twenty  rods  in 
fifteen  seconds,  and  so  on.  Each  space  is  surmounted  in 
half  the  time  of  the  preceding :  as  the  spaces  grow  indefi- 
nitely small,  they  are  passed  with  indefinite  rapidity,  and  at 
the  end  of  eight  minutes  from  the  beginning  the  infinite 
series  has  been  added,  the  later  additions  having  been  made 
with  infinite  rapidity. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  tortoise.  A  locomotive  is  running 
at  a  uniform  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  A  mile-post  by 
her  side,  she  runs  a  half  mile  further,  then  a  quarter,  then  an 
eighth,  and  so  on,  and  in  four  minutes  is  at  another  post. 
Had  she  stopped  a  thousandth  of  a  second  at  the  half  mile, 
the  three-quarters  and  so  on,  she  would  never  have  quite 
reached  the  second  post,  because,  although  her  time  from 
stop  to  stop  would  be  growing  less,  it  would  not  be  growing 
indefinitely  less  ;  it  could  not  get  below  the  thousandth  of  a 
second  ;  and  an  indefinite  number  of  thousandths  of  a  second 
may  be  any  length  of  time  you  please. 

These  simplest  possible  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  in- 
definite and  the  infinite  in  mathematical  reasoning  show  how 
difficult  it  is,  without  the  use  of  algebraic  symbols,  to  keep 
from  erroneous  processes.  The  series  of  fractions  in  which 
each  is  half  the  preceding,  and  the  first  is  half  of  unity,  will 
evidently  always  lack,  in  its  sum,  just  the  last  fraction  of  add- 
ing up  to  unity.  When  the  series  is  indefinitely  prolonged, 
the  value  of  its  sum  approaches  indefinitely  near  to  unity, 
and  when  it  is  prolonged  to  infinity,  the  sum  is  unity.  But 
this  prolongation  to  infinity  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
acceleration  in  creating  the  latter  part  of  the  series,  such 
that  finally  the  fractions  are  produced  with  an  absolutely  infi- 
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nite  rapidity.  In  nature  this  is  readily  accomplished  by  uni- 
form motion,  and  common  sense  acknowledges  the  summa- 
tion to  be  correct. 

But  the  history  of  metaphysical  and  theological  speculation 
is  full  of  instances  in  which  problems  involving  the  indefinite 
and  the  infinite,  in  much  more  subtle  and  complicated  forms 
than  this  very  simple  series  of  fractions,  have  been  discussed 
with  warmth,  and  decided  by  different  parties  in  different 
ways,  without  the  disputants  perceiving  that  their  premises 
involved  indefinite  terms,  and  could  not  therefore  give  them 
safe  conclusions. 

The  mathematician  never  starts  with  indefinite  or  infinite 
terms  and  deduces  from  them  anything  but  negative  conclu- 
sions. But  he  very  frequently  starts  with  finite  terms  and 
arrives,  as  in  the  cases  of  Achilles  and  Tom  Paine,  at  sound 
conclusions  concerning  the  infinite.  Starting  with .  finite 
quantities,  and  their  finite  relations,  he  imagines  those  quan- 
tities indefinitely  enlarged  or  indefinitely  diminished,  and  ob- 
serves how  the  relations  are  affected,  —  if  the  relations  are 
also  indefinitely  changed  he  arrives  only  at  negative  results. 
But  if  the  relations  remain  unchanged,  or  change  in  a  manner 
which  approaches  only  a  finite  change,  while  the  quantities 
themselves  are  indefinitely  enlarged,  then  he  comes  to  a  posi- 
tive and  certain  knowledge  of  the  relations  holding  between 
the  quantities  when  they  have  become  not  only  indefinite  but 
infinite.  Thus  he  arrives,  by  induction  from  the  indefinite, 
at  a  knowledge  of  relations  in  the  infinite  in  quantity.  The 
whole  calculus  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton  is  but  an  expansion  of 
this  process  by  which  the  mathematician  argues  to  the  infi- 
nite,—  he  cannot  argue /r^w  the  infinite. 

But  motion  itself,  says  Zeno,  contains  the  mystery.  I  am 
at  Athens,  and  whatever  I  do,  I  must  do  in  Athens.  I  can- 
not therefore  go  to  Corinth,  for  Corinth  is  not  in  Athens. 
This  appears  to  be  a  mere  quibble  upon  words.  Not  at  all ; 
it  is  an  early  case  of  attempting  to  argue  from  a  premise  con- 
taining by  implication  an  infinitesimal.  Zeno  is  in  Athens, 
and  while  there  can  act  only  there.  But  standing  on  the 
exact  limits  of  the  city,  he  can  exert  a  volition  which  shall 
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put  him  by  one  step  outside,  and  by  a  repetition  of  steps 
can  walk  to  Corinth.  Zeno's  paradox  implies  that  a  body 
cannot  be  in  a  place  without  remaining  in  it ;  it  is  thus  a 
petitio  principii.  It  implies  that  it  takes  a  finite  time  to  exer- 
cise momentum,  which  is  an  unwarranted  assumption.  It 
implies  that  there  can  be  no  motion  except  finite  motion, 
which  is  again  unwarranted  ;  or  it  implies  that  the  sum  of 
infinitesimals  is  not  finite,  which  is  sustained  only  by  an 
argument  from  the  infinite ;  and  that  argument  is  never 
trustworthy.  A  body,  he  says,  must  act  where  it  is,  and  not 
where  it  is  not ;  therefore  a  body  cannot  move  at  all,  for  it 
cannot  move  while  it  is  where  it  is.  And  I  answer  that  mov- 
ing is  not  acting,  but  the  result  of  an  action ;  a  thing  moves 
because  it  is  in  motion  ;  it  cannot  move  at  a  particular  place, 
but  it  can  be  /;/  motion  at  that  place.  And  this  infinitesimal 
"  being  in  motion "  at  a  place  is  to  be  multiplied  an  infinite 
number  of  times  in  an  infinite  number  of  contiguous  places 
before  it  becomes  a  real  finite  motion,  however  minute ;  and 
is  so  multiplied,  at  every  instant,  by  a  moving  body. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  speculation  among  cosmogonists  that 
the  world  came  by  chance,  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms.  It  was  Diderot  who  put  this  in  the  strongest  light. 
Given  the  atoms  and  their  motion,  and  they  must  assume  an 
infinite  variety  of  positions,  including  therefore  all  positions, 
and  therefore  the  present  arrangement.  "Give  me  a  suflScient 
number  of  Greek  letters,"  said  he,  "and  let  me  shake  them  up 
and  throw  them  out,  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  and  I  will 
at  last  throw  the  Iliad.  In  an  infinite  number  of  throws  I  will 
get  an  infinite  number  of  positions,  and  therefore  all  possible 
positions,  and  among  them  the  position  in  which  they  make 
the  Iliad." 

In  this  argument  from  infinity  there  are  several  unwar- 
rantable assumptions.  It  is  assumed  that  the  letters  would 
fall  in  such  position  that  they  could  be  read  as  if  consecu- 
tively arranged  ;  but  it  is  an  impossibility  that  they  should 
thus  fall.  Suppose  however  that  this  be  arranged,  and  that 
the  throws  alter  only  the  order  of  succession  of  the  letters, 
—  it  is  assumed  that  the  letters  will  under  the  shaking  and 
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throwing  assume  all  possible  positions  ;  but  this  is  not  true : 
they  will  assume  only  all  random  positions,  and  never  take 
positions  in  conformity  to  any  sort  of  law,  —  never,  for  exam- 
ple, be  arranged  as  vowels  and  consonants,  —  nor  in  doublets, 
triplets,  &c,  —  nor  as  those  going  above  or  below  the  line, — 
nor  classified  or  arranged  in  any  way  that  indicates  thought, 
knowledge,  or  guidance  in  the  arrangement.  An  infinite 
number  of  positions  does  not  include  all  possible  positions. 

The  logic  of  development  theories  in  all  their  protean 
forms  is  infected  with  the  same  fallacy,  of  arguing  from  the 
infinite.  They  all  assume  an  infinite  or  at  the  least  an  indefi- 
nitely large  time  in  which  the  development  has  taken  place, 
and  nearly  all  assume  that  in  an  infinite  time  infinite  changes 
must  occur;  although  their  advocates  acknowledge  that  no 
trace  of  such  changes  taking  place  can  be  discovered  in  the 
history  of  finite  times,  either  in  the  records  of  man  or  in  the 
rocks  ;  the  variation  of  species,  even  under  culture,  not  being 
in  the  direction  of  running  one  species  into  another. 

A  somewhat  similar  error  is  found  in  the  application  of 
the  mythical  theories  of  interpretation  to  the  gospel,  —  there 
is  an  assumption  of  effects  produced  in  a  short  time,  which  in 
their  nature  would  require  an  indefinite  time ;  but  this  case 
is  not  exactly  in  point. 

The  doctrines  of  fate  and  necessity  have  been  debated  by 
all  speculative  minds  in  all  ages  ;  and  with  continual  risk  of 
arguing  from  the  infinite.  From  the  infinite  nature  of  the 
Deity  it  is  argued  that  his  foreknowledge  must  be  absolute, 
and  from  his  absolute  foreknowledge  it  is  argued  that  all 
things  mu5t  be  predestined  to  come  to  pass  as  he  foresees 
they  will  come.  Both  steps  of  the  argument  involve  infinity 
in  the  premises,  and  therefore  the  reasoning  is  not  trust- 
worthy. 

It  may  be  that  certain  limited  spheres  of  human  action  are 
left  so  absolutely  free  by  the  Deity  that  he  does  not  foresee 
which  course  a  man  will  take :  he  only  knows  that  whichever 
we  take  he  will  cause  it  to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  purposes.  Or,  granting  that  his  foreknowledge  is 
absolute,  it  may  be  that  his  relation  to  time  is  such  that  he 
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sees  the  future,  without  implying  that  the  future  necessarily 
must  be,  what  it  actually  will  be.  We  may  argue  from  the 
prevalence  of  order  in  the  universe,  and  from  the  stability  of 
that  order,  and  its  evolution  of  better  from  worse,  the  fore- 
knowledge of  the  Deity,  and  the  infinity  of  foreknowledge ; 
but  we  cannot  argue  back  from  that  infinity  to  finite  conse- 
quences with  safety. 

An  induction  from  the  finite  order  of  the  universe  may 
also  lawfully  lead  to  a  recognition  of  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Creator ;  that  he  is  wise,  and  just,  and  benevolent ;  and 
we  may  lawfully  yield  to  the  logical  instinct  which  declares 
these  attributes  as  infinite  as  the  Being  in  whom  they  dwell. 
From  these  attributes  we  may  also  justly  argue,  but  we  must 
beware  of  arguing  from  their  infinity.  That  the  justice,  and 
wisdom,  and  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord  are  akin  to  those 
qualities  in  man,  is  implied  in  our  applying  these  titles  to 
them,  and  on  this  likeness  of  man  to  his  Creator  is  built  the 
possibility  of  religion  in  any  Christian  sense.  The  Calvinist, 
however,  argues  from  the  infinity  of  God*s  justice  that  the 
punishment  of  every  human  sin  must  be  infinite  and  eternal 
torment ;  while  from  the  infinity  of  his  benevolence  the  Uni- 
versalist  argues  that  the  effects  of  sin  must  be  transient,  and 
that  all  souls  arc  destined  for  eternal  and  infinite  happiness. 
I^.  seems  to  me  that  both  inferences  are  illogical ;  they  are 
avowedly  drawn-  from  infinity  in  the  premises,  and  can  nei- 
ther of  them  be  trustworthy.  The  infinite  justice  and  infi- 
nite mercy  of  the  Deity  are  a  stable  ground  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence, of  settled  hope,  of  reverent  fear ;  but  they  cannot, 
without  self-contradiction,  be  made  to  defend  doctrines  which 
paralyze  the  soul  with  horror,  or  doctrines  which  remove  the 
sense  of  guilt  and  the  fear  of  retribution. 

A  prevalent  modern  error  denies  these  attributes  to  the 
Deity,  on  the  ground  that  assigning  any  attribute  of  human 
personality  to  the  Deity  is  making  him  finite.  Various  shades 
of  this  opinion  are  extant,  varying  according  to  the  general 
theological  views  of  the  speaker,  —  from  ManseFs  orthodoxy 
lo  Spencer*s  heterodo.xy.  The  extreme  view  is  found  with 
Herbert   Spencer,  who  insists  that  our  only  conception  of 
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Deity  is,  the  Unknowable  Cause  of  the  knowable.  He  ac- 
knowledges the  validity  of  the  induction  by  which  we  arrive 
at  the  existence  of  one  Ultimate  Cause  of  all  phenomena,  but 
then  insists  that  we  can  learn  nothing  further  concerning 
this  First  Cause  than  its  existence ;  we  cannot,  he  says, 
predicate  it  of  any  attribute  whatever,  since  such  predication 
instantly  makes  the  Infinite  finite. 

Spencer  thus  acknowledges  the  fundamental  principles  for 
which  I  am  contending,  namely,  that  we  can  arrive  by  induc- 
tion at  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  and  that  we  cannot 
safely  introduce  the  Infinite  into  any  premises  of  an  argu- 
ment ;  that  is,  that  we  can  argue  to  the  Infinite,  but  not  safely 
from  the  Infinite.  But  he  instantly  violates  both  principles, 
in  the  very  discussion  in  which  he  announces  them,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  parts  of  his  writings.  And,  to  make  his 
inconsistency  greater,  he  implicitly  confesses  points  in  ac- 
cording with  these  principles,  which  he  explicitly  denies  in 
violation  of  them. 

He  arrives  by  induction  at  the  existence  of  an  Eternal, 
Almighty  First  Cause.  That  is,  he  assigns  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe  to  a  cause,  and  assigns  to  that  cause  Being, 
Causal  Energy,  or  Power,  omnipotent.  Eternity,  Manifesta- 
tion or  Presence  in  the  universe.  Yet,  because  this  Being  is 
Omnipotent  and  Eternal,  Spencer  declares  it  utterly  unknow- 
able ;  a  fallacious  inference  from  the  infinite.  The  same 
series  of  phenomena  which  leads  him  to  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  a  First  Cause  has  led  him  in  that  recognition  to  con- 
fess the  Being,  Omnipotence,  and  Eternity  of  God,  so  that  on 
his  own  statement  he  has  not  found  a  Being  unknown  and 
unknowable,  but  so  far  known  that  we  may  speak  of  the  First 
Cause  as  the  Eternal,  the  Self-Existent,  the  Almighty.  Now 
this  same  series  of  phenomena  may  as  justly  lead  us  by  its 
order  and  benificent  working  to  add  to  these  titles,  those  of 
the  All-wise,  the  All-good.  Every  cause  is  known  in  its 
effects,  and  the  cause  is  to  a  certain  extent  known  as  soon  as 
the  eflfects  are  known.  We  may  not  from  the  effects  know 
all  that  we  wish  to  know  concerning  the  cause ;  else  there 
were  no  art  of  induction,  and  no  progress  in  the  sciences ; 
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but  we  do  know  something  concerning  the  cause  the  moment 
that  we  recognize  the  effects.  The  order  of  the  universe  is 
intelligible  and  beneficent ;  and  we  are  hence  led  to  the  in- 
duction that  its  Cause  is  intelligent  and  benevolent ;  and  al- 
though Herbert  Spencer  explicitly  denies  that  we  are  author- 
ized to  make  this  induction,  he  yet  implicitly  confesses  that 
we  may,  by  the  earnestness  with  which  he  expresses  his  faith 
that  "  there  is  no  vice  in  the  constitution  of  things  ; "  that  all 
evolution  is  from  good  to  better ;  and  that  the  future  destiny 
of  our  race  is  certainly  to  be  glorious. 

Such  are  a  few  of  many  examples  which  might  be  brought 
to  show  the  danger  of  attempting  to  argue  directly  from  the 
infinite.  The  relations  of  indefinitps,  or  of  infinites,  to  each 
other  are  frequently  finite  and  perfectly  intelligible  to  our 
human  understanding.  But  we  can  never  comprehend  them 
by  a  direct  investigation  of  the  infinites  or  indefinites  them- 
selves. The  only  fruitful  method  of  research  is  to  discover,  if 
we  can,  the  finites  which,  by  indefinite  increase,  might  grow 
to  the  infinites  in  question  ;  and  to  investigate  the  relations 
of  those  finites,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  relations  are 
modified  as  the  finites  are  indefinitely  enlarged.  We  may 
thus  in  many  cases  form  a  safe  induction  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  infinites.  By  the  other  method  af  attempting 
a  deduction /n?w  the  infinite,  we  shall  seldom  hit  the  truth, 
and  then  only  by  accident ;  as  is  shown  by  the  error  of  both 
Pagan  and  Christian  philosophers  from  the  earliest  times 
even  to  our  own. 


Many  persons  sigh  for  death  when  it  seems  afar  off,  but  the 
inclination  vanishes  when  the  boat  upsets,  or  the  locomotive  runs 
off  the  track,  or  the  measles  set  in.  A  wise  physician  once  said  to 
me,  "  I  observe  that  every  one  wishes  to  go  to  heaven,  but  I  observe 
that  most  people  are  willing  to  take  a  great  deal  of  very  disagree- 
able medicine  first." —  71  W,  Higginson, 
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A  MOHAMMEDAN  UPON  MOHAMMED- 
ANISM.* 

BY   JAMES   T.   BIXBY. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  have  a  presentation  of  Moham- 
medanism by  one  of  its  own  disciples.  When  occasionally 
we  see  how  our  own  religion  gets  distorted  and  belittled 
when  viewed  through  the  spectacles  of  some  foreign  religion 
or  an  Oriental  education,  it  strongly  suggests  to  us  that  per- 
haps these  heathen  religions,  as  we  call  them,  might  look 
very  differently  from  an  inside  view  ;  that  perhaps  their  own 
followers  might  be  able  to  make  pretty  nearly  as  clear  a 
defense  and  as  good  a  presentation  of  them  —  one  as  satis- 
factory, at  least,  to  themselves  —  as  we  do  of  ours.  At  any 
rate,  might  it  not  be  well,  always,  if  we  can,  to  hear  what  they 
have  to  say  for  themselves  before  pronouncing  final  judg- 
ment against  them  ? 

We  are,  therefore,  very  glad  to  have  these  essays  upon 
Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism  by  one  so  well  qualified  to 
speak  in  regard  to  them  as  the  author  of  "  The  Moham- 
medan Commentary  upon  the  Holy  Bible." 

This  first  volume  contains  Essays  upon  the  Historical 
Geography  of  Arabia ;  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Pre-Islamic  Arabians  ;  on  the  Various  Religions  of  Ara- 
bia ;  on  the  Question  whether  Islam  has  been  beneficial  or 
injurious  to  the  World  ;  on  the  Mohammedan  Traditions  ; 
the  Holy  Koran  ;  the  History  of  the  Holy  Mecca;  the  Ped- 
igree of  Mohammed  ;  the  Prophecies  respecting  Mohammed 
in  the  Bible  ;  the  Birth  and  Childhood  of  Mohammed,  and 
certain  fables  commonly  related  of  him. 

Of  course,  the  religion  of  Islam,  he  claims,  is  the  true  reli- 
gion.    But  he  rests  the  claim,  not  as  one  would  suppose,  on 


♦  A  series  of  Essays  upon  the  Life  of  Mohammed  and  Subjects  subsid- 
iary thereto,  by  Syed  Ahmed  Khan  Bahador,  C.  S.  I.  Vol.  I.  London : 
Trubncr  &  Co.     1870. 
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the  fact  that  it  was  a  revelation  from  God,  but  on  its  conform- 
ity to  the  conditions  of  triith.     Mohammed,  he  maintains, 
was  inspired  by  God  to  write  the  Koran  ;  but  still,  that  which 
is  the  test  of  a  true  religion  is  its  conformity  to  Nature, 
the  harmony  of  its  chief  principles  with  the  laws  God  has 
embodied  in  the  world  ;  and  this  test,  he  asserts,  Islam  meets. 
He  acknowledges  that  Sabeanism.  Judaism  and  Christianity 
flourished  in  Arabia  at  the  time  when  Islam  originated,  and 
that  Islam  derived  many  precepts,  doctrines  and  rules  from 
these  religions.     But  this  resemblance  of  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  Islam  to  those  of  other  revealed  religions  is,  he 
maintains,  "  the  greatest  proof  of  its  being  divine  and  in- 
spired.    All  things  that  proceed  from  one  Infinite  Perfection 
must  be  of  one  nature  and  perfect  of  their  kind."     "  Mussul- 
mans should  ever  remain  grateful  to  Mohammed,  who  con- 
firmed the  true  missii^n  of  all  the  prophets  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  up  to  his  time,  who  brought  all  the  rci^ealcd  reli- 
gions of  the  earth  to  perfection,  and  who  threw  open  to  his 
faithful  followers  the  everlasting  gates  of  eternal  and  ineffa- 
ble light."     In  another  place,  also,  our  author  distinctly  states 
that  Islamism  is  "  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  perfect  com- 
bination of  the  revealed  principles,  dogmas,  and  doctrines  of 
the  Sabean  religion  completed  and   brought  to  their  entire 
perfection  ;    of  the  religion  of  Abraham  and  other  Arabian 
prophets  completed  and  perfected;  of  Judaism  in  their  com- 
plete and  perfect  form  ;   and  of  the  principle  of  the  unity  of 
God,  and  those  of  morality  originally  inculcated  and  promul- 
gated by  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  noticeable  thing  to  see  the  very  latest 
argument  brought  up  by  Christians  for  the  truth  and  author- 
ity of  Christianity  (see,  for  example,  Dr.  J.  F.  Clarke's  '*Tcn 
Great  Religions  ")  here  presented  by  a  Mohammedan  for  the 
truth  of  Islamism. 

With  the  various  European  writers  upon  Islam  and  Mo- 
hammed, he  is  very  little  satisfied.  Gibbon,  Godfrey  Hig- 
gins,  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  John  Davenport  are  the  only  ones 
whom  he  considers  to  have  taken  a  correct  view  of  those 
subjects.     The  various  biographies  of  Mohammed   he  espe- 
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cially  condemn?  as  wanting  in   dispassionate  research   and 
investigation. 

The  best  of  them,  the  one  executed  in  the  most  learned 
and  masterly  style,  is  that  of  Sir  William  Muir ;  but  even 
this,  says  our  author,  is  injured  by  the  too  willing  admission 
of  puerile  and  unfounded  traditions,  and  by  the  straining, 
twisting  and  distortion  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  facts  to 
make  them  exponents  of  his  prepossessions  and  prejudices. 
Even  the  Oriental  biographies  of  Mohammed,  Syed  Ah- 
med declares,  are  but  masses  of  "  undigested  and  confused 
materials,  in  which  are  mixed  up  together  genuine  and  au- 
thentic traditions  with  spurious,  puerile  and  very  weak  ones." 
It  was  the  design  of  collecting  into  a  systematic  form,  after 
critical  examination,  all  tkose  traditions  concerning  the  life  of 
Mohammed  which  are  considered  by  Mohammedan  divines 
as  trustworthy,  which  (although  he  was  prevented  from  ac- 
complishing it)  gave  rise  to  these  essays.  Syed  Ahmed  is 
decidedly  what  we  should  call  a  rationalist  in  his  views  of  the 
traditions  of  his  faith.  He  declares  that  many  of  the  current 
traditions  are  of  very  little  worth,  —  of  these,  a  few  are  noth- 
ing but  inventions  or  fabrications,  —  most,  however,  have  been 
corrupted  by  one  or  another  natural  cause,  not  at  all  impugn- 
ing the  character  of  their  authors.  All  traditions  considered 
as  genuine  by  Mahommedans,  he  says,  "  must  indispensably 
possess  the  following  characters:  the  narrator  must  have 
plainly  and  distinctly  mentioned  that  such  and  such  a  thing 
was  said  or  done  by  the  Prophet ;  the  chain  of  narrators  from 
the  last  link  up  to  the  Prophet  must  be  unbroken  ;  the  sub- 
ject related  must  have  come  under  the  ken  of  its  first  narra- 
tors ;  every  one  of  the  narrators,  from  the  last  up  to  the 
Prophet,  must  have  been  persons  conspicuous  for  their  piety, 
virtue,  and  honesty ;  every  one  of  the  narrators  must  have 
been  conspicuous  for  his  learning ;  the  import  of  the  hadecs 
(tradition)  must  not  be  contrary  to  the  behests  and  injunc- 
tions contained  in  the  Koran,  or  to  the  religious  doctrines 
deduced  from  that  sacred  book,  or  to  the  hadeeses  (traditions) 
proved  correct ;  and  the  nature  of  the  import  of  the  hadees 
must  not  be  such  as  persons  might  hesitate  in  accepting." 
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These  are  very  strict  tests  indeed  ;  and  Syed  Ahmed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  them,  denies  as  deserving  credit,  or  as  accepted 
by  intelligent  Mohammedans,  the  absurd  or  extravagant  sto- 
ries about  Mohammed,  e.g.,  the  extraction  from  his  heart  by 
angels  of  the  black  drop  of  sin,  <he  night  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  to  heaven,  the  fables  about  his  childhood,  and  so 
forth,  on  account  of  which  many  Christian  writers  have 
venteS  such  bitter  sarcasms  against  the  Prophet. 

One  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  the  ^book  is  the  essay 
upon  the  Prophecies  of  Mohammed  in  the  Bible.  That  such 
prophecies  exist  is  the  claim  of  the  Koran,  and  the  implicit 
belief  of  all  pious  Mohammedans.  Our  author  produces 
some  very  striking  passages  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments in  support  of  It.  For  example :  "  I  will  raise  up  a 
prophet  from  among  their  (the  Israelites)  brethren  like  unto 
thee  (Moses)  (Deut.  xiii.  i8).  Now  the  brethren  of  Israel 
must  be  the  Ishmaelites,  especially,  as  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  lo,  it 
says,  "  There  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto 
Moses!' 

In  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  and  Heb.  iii.  30,  it  is  said  that  the  Lord 
"  shined  forth  from  Mount  Paran  ; "  "  the  Holy  One  came 
forth  from  Mount  Paran."  Now  Mount  Paran  is  clearly  the 
mountain  of  Mecca,  says  our  author. 

Solomon's  Song,  chapter  v.  io-r6,  contains  a  poetical  de- 
scription of  the  Prophet,  and  finally  mentions  him  by  name 
in  the  word  pronounced  "  Mohammedini,"  translated  in  our 
common  version,  •'  lovely."  The  true  translation  would  be, 
"  the  praised."  "  The  desire  "  ("  Hahmed  ")  of  all  nations, 
spoken  of  in  Hag.  ii.  7,  is  again  simply  the  name  of  the 
Prophet. 

When  Isaiah  speaks  (xxi.  7)  of  two  riders,  —  a  rider  upon  an 
ass  and  a  rider  upon  a  camel,  —  he  evidently  refers,  by  the 
first,  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  second  to  Mohammed. 

Finally,  the  prediction  of  the  Paraclete  by  Christ,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  John,  also,  is  a  predic- 
tion of  their  Prophet,  the  Mohammedans  claim.  The  word 
nuQaxhiTog,  commonly  translated  "  Comforter,"  was  not,  they 
assert,  the  word  uttered   by  Christ,  but  neQPilvto^^  meaning. 
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praised,  or  illustrious,  which  translated  into  Arabic  gives  the 
name  "  Mohammed.**  This  reading  is  supported  by  Jerome's 
rendering  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  viz.,  Paraclitus,  instead  of 
Paracletus,  and  by  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  of  Barnabas, 
niQmXvTog,  These  proofs  will  certainly  compare  well  with 
many  commonly  adduced  from  the  Old  Testament  by  Chris- 
tian writers  as  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  regard  to  any  religion  or  institution,  the  most  important 
question  is  always.  What  has  been  its  influence  upon  human 
society  ?  Our  author  has  a  special  essay  upon  this  subject, 
and  makes  quite  a  full  defense  of  Islam.  Eminent  Christian 
writers  have  had  to  admit  that  Islam  banished  idolatry,  put 
an  end  to  infanticide,  established  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God  and  his  special  providence,  and  required  of  all  its 
followers  absolute  surrender  to  the  Divine  Will.  Games  of 
chance,  cruelty  to  animals,  and  intoxicating  drinks  are  pro- 
hibited, and  Mohammedanism  may  boast  of  a  degree  of  tem- 
perance unknown  in  any  other  creed.  The  first  revivers  of 
philosophy  and  science  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  links  as  they  have  been  termed,  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern literature,  were,  undoubtedly,  the  Saracens  of  Asia  and 
the  Moors  of  Spain  under  the  Abasside  and  Ommiade  ca- 
liphs. 

In  regard  to  the  common  charges  against  Islam,  of  main- 
taining polygamy,  divorce  and  slavery,  and  of  propagating 
its  faith  by  the  sword  and  crushing  out  freedom  of  judgment, 
able  and  thorough  replies  are  made,  the  gist  of  which  is  as 
follows :  —    . 

Polygamy  is  not  recommended  by  Islam,  but  only  allowed 
as  a  privilege  to  those  who,  for  physical  reasons,  may  stand 
in  nedd  of  it ;  and  it  is  nowhere  prohibited  in  Judaism  or 
Christianity,  but  was  practiced  by  patriarchs,  and  has  been 
defended  by  modern  Christian  writers,  —  as  Godfrey  Higgins, 
and  John  Milton. 

Divorce  is  only  allowed  by  Mohammed  when,  if  not  taken 
advantage  of,  society  would  suffer  still  more  than  it  did,  and 
he  condemned  strongly  those  who  demanded  divorce  without 
strong  and  unavoidable  necessity. 
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Slavery  was  not  prohibited  absolutely  and  entirely  by  Mo- 
hammed, but  neither  was  it  by  Christ  or  the  Apostles.  But 
it  was  very  much  mitigated.  All  Mohammedans  were  de- 
clared brothers,  and  never  to  be  held  in  slavery.  Whenever 
a  slave  becomes  a  believer  he  is  free.  Only  those  are  made 
slaves  who  are  captured  in  war,  and  then  only  from  the 
benevolent  motive  of  saving  their  lives.  In  the  sale  of 
slaves,  the  mother  was,  on  no  account,  to  be  separated  from 
her  children  ;  and  "  all  persons  in  your  possession,"  says  an 
ordinance  of  Islam,  "  are  your  brothers,  both  of  you  being  of 
one  human  race ;  therefore  treat  them  with  kindness,  feed 
them  and  clothe  them  in  the  same  manner  as  you  do  your- 
selves." This  ordinance  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  all  persons  in  former  times  clothed 
their  slaves  with  the  same  cloth  which  they  themselves  wore, 
allowed  them  to  sit  along  with  themselves  at  the  same  table, 
and  when  on  a  journey  to  ride  on  the  same  camel,  by  turns. 
In  his  splendid  caliphate,  Omar  used  to  lead,  in  the  burn- 
ing sands,  the  camel  mounted  by  his  slave  when  it  was  his 
turn  to  ride,  and  Fatimah,  the  Prophet's  daughter,  used  to  sit 
with  her  female  slaves  and  grind  wheat  together,  so  that 
the  labor  and  trouble  might  fall  equally  on  both. 

Certainly,  both  the  Christian  slave  owners  amongst  us,  till 
very  recently,  and  even  masters  and  mistresses  at  the  present 
time,  in  their  treatment  of  their  servants  might  well,  in  this, 
learn  a  lesson  from  Islam. 

Finally,  as  to  the  charge  of  crushing  out  freedom  of  inquiry 
and  belief,  our  author  declares  that  Islam  inculcates  and  de- 
mands a  hearty  and  sincere  belief  in  all  that  it  teaches.  All 
the  Mohammedan  traditions  are  open  to  the  free  judgment 
and  investigation  of  every  one.  So  far  from  the  sword  being 
the  inevitable  penalty  for  the  denial  of  Islam,  the  Koran 
(x.  48)  declares,  "  Let  there  be  no  forcing  in  religion,  the 
right  way  has  been  clearly  distinguished  from  the  wrong." 
Appeal  is  made  to  the  sword  only  in  infidel  countries  in  order 
to  establish  the  superiority  of  the  Moslem  power  and  to  insure 
security  and  tranquillity  for  such  Mohammedans  as   might 
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choose  to  preach  the  wholesome  doctrine  of  their  faith.  As 
soon  as  this  security  to  the  Moslems  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  way  was  secured,  the  sword  was  sheathed.  No  inquisi- 
tion ever  existed  among  them  ;  no  one  was  ever  burnt  at  the 
stake  for  his  religious  opinions.  The  author  admits,  however, 
that  some  of  the  later  Mohammedan  conquerors  were  guilty 
of  cruelty  and  intolerance,  but  he  maintains  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Islam  ought  not  to  be  judged  from  them.  Espe- 
cially does  he  retort  upon  Christians,  with  tremendous  force, 
the  long  catalogue  of  persecutions  for  heresy  and  theological 
differences  which  stain  the  annals  of  Christendom. 

This  defense  reads  very  well,  indeed  ;  but  when  we  turn  to 
early  Mohammedan  history  and  find  that  the  prophet  himself, 
on  one  occasion,  expressly  ordered  the  assassination  of  an 
aged  Jew  who  had  written  against  him ;  when  we  find  that 
on  another  occasion  he  deliberately  executed  seven  or  eight 
hundred  Jewish  prisoners  who  had  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, ordered  their  wives  and  children  to  be  sold  into  slav- 
ery, and  selected  one  of  the  women,  more  beautiful  than 
the  rest,  for  his  own  concubine ;  when  we  find  that  he 
finally  added  one  after  another  wife  to  his  harem  till  he  had 
ten  wives  besides  his  slaves,  —  when  we  find  recorded  by 
contemporary  Moslem  writers  such  awkward  facts  as  these, 
we  are  persuaded  that  Islam  is  not  quite  so  immaculate  as  it 
seems.  Whatever  Mohammedanism  may  be  in  theory,  certainly 
in  practice  (according  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  best  observ- 
ers), the  worst  Christian  government  is  better  than  the  best 
Mohammedan  government ;  for  everywhere  we  have  arbitrary 
will  instead  of  law.  Islam  has  brought  decay  into  the  state, 
and  lowered  society.  Its  virtues  are  hard  and  cold.  It 
makes  life  barren  and  empty.  It  encourages  indolence,  lux- 
ury and  cruelty.  It  makes  men  tyrants  or  slaves,  women 
puppets,  religion  the  submission  to  arbitrary  omnipotence. 
Nevertheless  we  are  glad  to  hear  what  its  followers  have  to 
say  in  defense  of  it,  and  we  welcome  the  removal  of  any  illu- 
sion or  misconceptions  into  which  we  may  have  fallen  in 
regard  to  it. 
3 
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This  is  an  age  of  intense  mental  activity.  Thought  is  as 
restless  as  the  sun.  Questions  of  state  and  church  are  taken 
up  and  discussed  with  a  mercilessness  they  never  received 
before :  and  if  anything  thought  to  be  good  is  found,  it  is 
retained  ;  but  what  is  regarded  as  bad  or  useless,  it  is  ruth- 
lessly cast  away.  The  mind  of  man  seeks  to  search  all 
things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God.  Nothing  is  too  sacred 
or  venerable  to  escape  the  closest  scrutiny  of  its  withering 
touch.  The  systems  of  faith  are  being  examined  by  the  light 
of  science,  reason,  and  Scripture,  with  a  severity  of  criticism 
they  never  received,  to  find  if  they  have  any  solid  bases  to 
rest  upon,  and  to  learn  the  exact  order  of  the  materials  out 
of  which  they  are  made :  and,  if  they  are  found  to  be  noth- 
ing but  traditions  or  dreams,  and  not  substantial  verities, 
then  let  them  depart ;  for  the  world  will  lose  nothing  by 
their  exit.  In  this  state  of  suspense,  when  the  good  ship  of 
faith  seems  to  have  slipped  her  moorings  and  parted  her 
anchorage,  and  to  be  drifting  on  the  uncertain  sea  of  vicious 
speculation,  without  compass  or  rudder,  intelligent,  thought- 
ful minds  of  every  hue  and  shade  of  belief  often  ask,  with 
sincerest  earnestness,  if  there  are  any  definite  and  well-de- 
termined tests  or  confessions  by  which  a  Christian  may  be 
known,  and,  if  so,  what  are  they  ? 

We  can  state  them  in  no  better  or  fewer  words  than  those 
used  by  the  beloved  disciple  when  he  wrote  to  the  early 
Christians :  "  This  is  God's  commandment,  that  we  believe 
in  the  name  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another, 
as  he  gave  us  commandment."  Two  distinct  principles  are 
here  stated,  or  tests  presented  :  the  one,  doctrine  ;  the  other, 
duty  —  or,  faith  and  life:  faith  the  warp,  life  the  woof,  which 
when  woven  together  make  up  the  entire  web  of  the  Chris- 
tian's life.     Not  the  warp  only,  nor  the  woof,  but  both  united 
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interlaced,  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  grand 
c. 

It  faith  always  implies  its  object,  as  an  invention  does  an 
titbr.  The  one  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
r;  as  the  finest  steel  is  the  direct  but  distant  product 
le  coarsest  ore.  If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  then  must 
also  be :  that  as  there  are  Christians,  so  there  must  have 
,  somewhere  in  the  previous  ages,  a  person  who  was 
d  the  Christ ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  men  to  be- 
that  such  a  revolution  as  history  has  shown  that  he  has 
ight  could  have  been  the  work  of  a  fictitious  personage, 
ere  ideal  being.  No  power  could  have  done  this  but  an 
isely  real  and  positive,  and  I  am  free  to  say,  divine  life. 
was  the  power  that  moved  and  elevated  and  gave  a  new 
d  orbit  to  the  world.  And  its  force  is  not  spent,  but 
itself  forth  with  increased  vigor  and  energy,  and  will  con- 
5  to  do  so,  till  the  sublime  prayer  of  our  Lord  is  realized 
le  establishment  of  God's  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  the 
g  of  his  will  here  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 
>  believe  in  Christ's  distinct  personality  with  that  single- 
of  purpose  that  will  conduce  to  inward  conformity  of 
t  and  outward  conformity  of  life  to  this  pure  spirit  and 
»ed  life  is  to  be  a  Christian.  But  to  take  that  higher 
which  looks  upon  him  as  the  Son  of  God  as  well  as  the 
of  man,  that  his  word  is  the  highest  rule  of  faith  and 
tice,  that  receives  him  as  Lord  and  Master,  is  to  have 
perfectness  of  faith  which  gradually  will  transform  our 
an  lives  into  the  likeness  of  his  divine  life,  and,  having 
pint,  we  shall  experience  the  blessedness  of  heaven  even 
*  we  are  upon  the  earth.  Just,  then,  as  we  receive  the 
i  of  the  divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  Christ  and  make  his  will 
•uling  principle  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  in  all  the  in- 
ts  and  affairs  of  daily  life,  may  we  know,  as  it  will  be 
m  by  all  others,  that  we  are  his  real  disciples ;  for  we 
not  only  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth,  as  he 
hiped  him,  but  shall  love  one  another  as  he  loves  us. 
is  is  a  plain  and  practical  test,  level  to  the  comprehension 
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even  of  a  child  ;  yet  it  is  one  not  generally  recognized  by  the 
predominant  sects.  They  base  acceptance  and  communion 
chiefly  on  forms,  modes,  rites,  belief  or  doctrine.  Christ 
bases  them  principally  on  love,  which  is  but  another  name 
for  life  ;  for  though  they  may  have  assumed  two  distinct  bolls 
with  their,  many  branches  and  thick  foliage,  both  grow  from 
the  same  root.  A  true  disciple,  then,  has  not  only  a  living 
faith  in  the  divine  sonship  of  Christ,  but  he  shows  its  prac- 
tical power  by  disinterested  love,  a  life  of  practical  goodness, 
known  of  all.  This  is  not  a  human  invention  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal dogma :  it  is  a  divine  precept  based  on  the  eternal  consti- 
tution of  the  soul,  to  fit  it  for  all  the  blessed  services  of  this 
life,  and  adapt  it  to  all  the  glorious  realities  of  the  life  to 
come. 

But  what  is  faith  ?  It  is  that  complete  conviction  of  the 
integrity  of  an  object  or  person,  which  impells  us  consciously 
to  confide  implicitly  in  him,  to  the  utter  dismissal  of  all 
doubt  and  distrust.  This  intuitive  power  of  perceiving  the 
exact  moral  order  of  the  character,  and  of  resting  satisfied 
with  the  correctness  of  our  impression,  is  not  so  much  an  act 
of  judgment  as  it  is  of  the  apprehension  of  those  finer  senses 
of  the  soul,  which  instantly  detects  the  true  moral  quality  of 
an  object,  as  the  clear  lake  mirrors  every  tree,  shrub,  and 
plant  that  grows  upon  its  receding  bank. 

Blind  then  we  are  not  even  to  things  invisible,  though  des- 
titute of  natural  sight.  Other  avenues  we  have  to  the  soul 
than  those  which  open  through  the  senses.  Spiritual  vision 
we  have  of  such  crystal  clearness,  that  we  can  see  the  atten- 
uated forms  of  living  spirits,  and  know  that  we  are  in  their 
immediate  presence,  if  not  that  of  the  Infinite  Parent  Spirit, 
though  we  wake  or  though  we  sleep.  We  are  not  like  chil- 
dren lost  in  the  darkness,  crying  for  their  parents  or  for  a 
light,  not  knowing  where  they  are  nor  whence  it  is  to  come ; 
but  we  are  like  the  Israelites  on  their  way  out  of  the  land  of 
bondage,  who  had  a  pillow  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillow  of 
fire  by  night  to  lead  and  guide  them  ;  for  we  have  the  light 
of  reason,  consciousness,  and  faith  to  illumine  our   devious 
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pathway  of  life,  which,  if  we  will  follow,  will  not  guide  us 
amiss. 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness  beams  upon  us  out  of  his  own 
clear  heaven  to  light  us  on  in  our  darksome  way  of  duty,  and 
the  glowing  candle  of  the  Lord  is  within  us  at  all  times,  and 
sends  its  steady  rays  afar  to  reveal  to  us  the  path  of  life. 

At  least  it  is  so  with  the  real  Christian.  Though  with  his 
natural  eye  he  cannot  perceive  the  form  or  feature  of  the 
Infinite  Presence  and  Love,  there  is  within  him  an  organ  of 
vision,  so  delicate,  so  sensitive  and  keen-sighted  that  he  can 
discern  the  faintest  shadow  of  the  Almighty  as  he  passes 
before  him  in  his  variable  providences,  and  can  detect  the 
softest  breathing  of  his  holy  spirit,  as  it  sweeps  in  refreshing 
gales  across  the  face  of  his  soul,  with  the  distinctness  with 
which  the  astronomer  can  detect,  with  his  telescope,  the 
slightest  ripple  on  the  wave  of  sidereal  light  as  it  floats 
athwart  the  disk  of  the  sensitve  lens,  and  can  determine  its 
precise  quality  with  the  accuracy  with  which  he  can  calculate 
the  time  of  an  eclipse. 

And  this  intuitive  perception  of  truth  is  the  necessary 
result  of  the  livingness  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  is  one  of 
his  peculiar  characteristics.  By  it  he  is  known,  and  knows 
that  he  is  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  he  walks 
by  the  faith,  lives  by  it,  nay,  it  is  his  way  of  life,  and  breath, 
and  peace  and  inspiration  ;  so  that  it  is  no  more  he  who  lives 
and  does  the  many  blessed  works  of  beneficence,  but  it  is 
Christ  who  lives  in  him,  loves  him,  and  has  given  himself  for 
him,  to  redeem  unto  himself  a  soul  that  shall  be  zealous  for 
good  works. 

Move  where  he  will,  do  what  he  can,  go  where  he  may,  he 
does  not  feel  that  he  is  alone ;  but  that  there  is  with  him  a 
blessed  Spirit  whose  divine  personality  meets  him  on  every 
side  to  help  his  infirmity,  and  to  guide  him  in  the  way  of  ever- 
lasting truth,  rest,  and  blessedness.  It  is  this  faith  in  the 
personality  of  Christ,  and  that  his  word  is  the  absolute  rule 
of  life,  that  purifies  the  heart  and  disposes  it  to  work  the 
works  of  love. 
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BY    C.   C.   SHACKFORD. 


Two  travelers  stood  by  the  hedge  that  surrounded  a 
graveyard,  and  the  younger  of  them  said,  with  a  sad  coun- 
tenance and  a  deep  sigh,  "  Who  can  tell  what  life  is  covered 
up  in  these  graves,  how  many  moulder  here  whose  existence 
has  failed  of  accomplishing  that  for  which  their  powers  fitted 
them  ?  Yonder  are  the  bones  of  some  day  laborer,  who,  per- 
haps, might  have  been  a  beneficent  ruler ;  yonder,  another 
who  might  have  been  a  thinker,  a  poet,  an  artist,  an  inventor, 
a  general,  if  destiny  had  not  circumscribed  their  opportuni- 
ties, if  their  lot  had  not  been  hemmed  in,  so  that  they  never 
became  aware  what  they  were  destined  to  become." 

"  What  they  were  destined  to  become !  I  join  issue  with  you 
here,"  replied  the  elder ;  "  and  I  tell  you  that  your  remark  is 
utterly  godless.  The  lamentation  over  what  is  called  wasted 
or  smothered  greatness  is  nonsense.  Every  one  becomes  in 
the  world  what  he  had  the  real  power  to  become ;  if  he  is 
turned  aside  bv  obstacles  and  distractions,  he  did  not  have 
the  power  which  he  persuaded  himself  he  had,  or  which 
others  attributed  to  him.  There  is  no  smothered  power  in 
the  world  ;  if  it  be  stifled,  then  it  was  no  real  force.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  world,  the  fate  of  nations  and  individuals, 
would  be  a  mere  juggle.  The  well-founded  belief  in  the  wis- 
dom and  righteousness  of  the  universal  order  is  one  with  the 
belief  of  the  unconquerable  power  of  the  human  will,  and  of 
its  independence,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  external  conditions. 
The  ability  of  perfecting  one's  self  through  honest  labor  is 
wanting  in  no  condition  in  life.  External  relations  may 
change  the  object  in  which  a  human  being  finds  happiness 
and  satisfaction,  but  the  inward  content,  happiness  in  itself, 
is  not  thereby  changed.  So  far  you  are  right,  that  the  exter- 
nal coverings  of  great  spirits  may  be  buried  here ;  but  does 
greatness  consist  only  in  the  extent  and  width  of  the  sphere 
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wherein  one  rules  with  his  thoughts  and  his  acts  ?  The 
spirit,  the  inner  soul  of  what  a  man  does,  is  the  real  thing, 
not  the  extent  of  his  sphere  of  operation,  or  the  number  of 
persons  to  whom  it  reaches.  That  which  makes  the  genuine 
and  actual  worth  of  a  human  being  is  everywhere  the  same. 
To  all  is  a  like  opportunity  given  to  show  themselves  brave 
and  righteous,  serviceable  and  helpful  towards  others  ;  and 
this  is  the  highest  a  man  can  do,  whether  as  statesman  and 
scholar,  or  as  plowman  and  mechanic.  He  accomplishes  the 
highest  end  who  strives,  in  whatever  calling,  in  whatever  rela- 
tions he  is,  to  fill  them  out  truthfully,  thoughtfully,  diligently^ 
and  lovingly.  Better  than  this  no  one  can  do.  All  longing 
after  activity  in  some  different  sphere  is  stilled  when  one 
thinks  that  he  thereby  changes  the  place  of  manifestation, 
but  not  at  all  the  inner  quality,  which  is  everywhere  the 
same.  Here  all  jealousy  and  all  restless  longing  cease.  The 
same  virtues  may  be  unfolded,  in  the  smaller  sphere  of  house- 
hold existence,  that  make  the  statesman's  real  greatness. 
Others  may  have  had  the  qualifications  to  have  become  ar- 
tists, teachers,  inventors,  leaders,  thinkers,  and  they  have 
manifested  these  powers  in  the  sphere  in  which  they  lived, 
and  their  spirit  has  animated  others  to  whom  they  have  given 
impulse  and  incitement ;  and  we  can  be  certain  that  this  spirit 
will  live  and  act,  and  will  accomplish  its  perfect  work  in  some 
fitting  environment,  and  conduce  to  the  common  good.  That 
is  a  wise  and  deep  saying  of  the  Apostle,  *  Now  there  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit.  And  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  administration,  but  the  same  Lord.  And  there 
are  diversities  of  operations,  but  the  same  God  which  worketh 
all  in  all' 

"And  a  good  proverb  says  that  he  is  not  poor  who  has  little, 
but  he  who  desires  much  !  Even  had  these  persons  been  sol- 
itary hermits,  and  never  manifested  in  the  sphere  of  actual  life 
their  internal  powers,  they  would  have  possessed  them  them- 
selves, and  this  would  have  been  a  filling  out  of  their  destiny. 
Thousands  of  flowers  bloom  in  the  hidden  depths  of  pathless 
forests,  'and  no  eye  sees  them ;  thousands  of  fruits  ripen 
which  no  one  eats :  but  that  the  blossom  became  fruits,  — 
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this  the  fulfillment  of  their  natural  destiny.  And  nature  is 
SO  rich  that  it  is  not  all  visible  to  our  eyes,  and  cannot  be 
grasped  by  our  hands  and  spent  for  our  uses.  But  to  think 
that  anything  in  the  world  has  failed  of  its  destiny,  through 
some  casual  or  chance  relations,  is  the  most  godless  of  all 
imaginable  thoughts." 

The  younger  man  pressed  silently  the  other's  hand,  and 
they  walked  together  from  the  place  consoled  and  strength- 
ened. 

CONSOLATION   IN   MISFORTUNE. 

If  a  severe  misfortune  befalls  you  ;  if  some  dearly  beloved 
one  dies,  or  anything  causes  you  deep  affliction  and  pain,  and 
you  are  deeply  cast  down  and  cannot  tell  where  you  can  look 
for  help,  your  friends  then  come  and  say  to  you,  See  this  one 
or  that  one,  who  has  suffered  the  same  misfortune  that  you 
have,  or  even  been  more  severely  tried !  or  your  own  view 
leads  you  to  think  that  other  people  also  have  all  sorts  of 
tribulations  and  losses,  and  you  find  consolation  and  support 
in  this  thought. 

Now,  I  ask,  Is  human  nature  so  depraved  that  we  find 
consolation  in  perceiving  that  we  are  not  the  only  unhappy 
ones,  but  that  others  are  unhappy  too  ?  Is  there  such  a 
devil  of  envy  in  the  human  soul  that  we  are  rejoiced  when 
others  are  wretched  besides  ourselves  ? 

The  answer  is  this :  When  we  are  visited  by  severe  mis- 
fortune, we  think  in  the  first  moments  of  terrible  suffering 
that  we  can  never  again  arrive  at  rest  and  peace,  that  we 
must  be  utterly  cast  down,  and  we  are  almost  in  despair. 
We  do  not  believe  that  we  can  ever  be  again  joyous  and 
happy.  Then  we  regard  the  sad  and  mournful  experiences  of 
other  people,  and  we  say  to  ourselves,  though  perhaps  not  in 
so  many  words  :  Such  and  such  persons  have  undergone  the 
same  or  even  worse  losses  and  misfortunes,  and  they  have 
endured  them,  and  therefore  you  can.  We  gain  confidence 
in  our  own  strength  and  the  faith  that  suffices  for  our  need. 

When,  therefore,  we  turn  from  our  own  to  consider  other 
people's  troubles,  we  are  far  from  taking  delight  in  their  mis- 
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ery.  And  so,  do  not  repel  the  consolation  to  be  derived 
from  seeing  that  others  have  been  unhappy,  when  thou  thy- 
self art  wretched. 

A  SPECTRE. 

I  know  very  well  that  you  do  not  believe  in  ghosts  any 
more  than  I  do.  But  there  is  one  ghost  that  I  have  often 
seen  among  people  who  sit  on  hard  benches  and  on  soft 
cushipns.  I  have  seen  it  by  bright  daylight,  by  the  solitary 
oil  lamp,  and  by  the  bright  gleaming  of  a  hundred  wax  can- 
dles. You  know  the  story,  that,  if  any  one  has  been  mur- 
dered, his  spirit  walks  around  as  a  ghost.  Many  people  kill 
Time  by  doing  nothing,  or  something  worse  than  nothing, 
and  then  comes  the  ghost  of  murdered  time,  Ennuiy  and  sits 
astride  the  shoulders  of  the  murderers  wherever  they  are : 
it  makes  no  noise,  it  only  makes  one  yawn.  If  you  would 
drive  the  spectre  away,  you  must  be  doing  or  thinking  some- 
thing good. 

LIFE  AND   DEATH. 

How  many  thousands  live  and  do  not  know  that  they  are 
alive !  Never  does  the  breast  heave  with  the  thought,  that 
they  are  here  in  the  midst  of  a  creating,  inspiring,  eternally 
moving  All,  that  they  are  a  bloom  on  the  tree  of  humanity,  a 
note  in  the  harmony  of  the  world,  where  blossom  and  sound 
say,  I  am. 

How  many  thousands  die,  and  do  not  know  that  they  are 
dead !  Their  breasts  never  thrill  with  the  thought  that  they 
are  to  depart  from  this  creating,  inspiring,  eternally  moving 
All,  into  a  mysterious  beyond,  that  the  blossom  falls  from  the 
tree  of  humanity  and  the  note  ceases  to  sound,  and  falling 
blossom  and  dying  echo  say,  I  die. 

He  who  has  ever  felt  the  thought  of  death  thrill  his  whole 
soul  and  penetrate  his  inmost  marrow,  and  has  then  collected 
again  his  energies,  and  held  firmly  by  his  eternal  human 
spirit  in  the  transitoriness  of  earthly  existence,  —  he  alone 
lives,  he  is  born  anew. 

That  melancholy  and  austere  Spanish  king,  who  separated 
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himself  from  all  the  toys  of  earth,  laid  aside  the  splendors  of 
royalty,  and  gave  up,  for  a  time,  his  life  in  the  world,  that  he 
might  hear  the  clods  fall  over  him  which  should  at  some  time 
cover  his  head,  and  let  himself  be  buried  alive  for  a  while, 
and  then  returned  from  the  grave,  and  passed  the  remaining* 
short  span  of  time  in  pious  contemplation  —  what  was  his 
object  other  than  through  these  external  means  to  be  thrilled 
through  and  through  by  this  feeling  of  death,  that  he  might 
comprehend  more  perfectly  the  meaning  of  that  life  nvhich 
was  to  be  further  meted  out  to  him  here  below  ? 

But  we  do  not  need  these  external  means.  In  the  spirit  it  is 
that  we  are  to  die  and  to  rise  again.  And  this  is  the  uncon- 
querable, delivering  energy  which  we  derive  from  the  life  and 
death  of  noble  men  who  have  joyfully  lived  and  joyfully  gone 
to  their  death  for  some  grand  thought,  that  we  live  and  suffer 
with  them,  feel  that  we  die  with  them,  and  then  realize  tjje 
eternal  life  whose  beginning  we  know,  and  whose  continu- 
ance we  believe  in.  He  who  loses  his  life  gains  it.  He  who 
has  once  given  up  his  life,  released  from  this  world,  and 
looked  upon  death,  —  he  is  saved  and  lives,  lives  eternally. 
Who  will  harm  thee  with  vain  illusions  or  with  violent 
threats  ?  Thou  hast  thrown  down  all  the  superstructure  of 
thine  own  life  and  built  it  up  again,  and  thou  art  born  anew, 
and  art  free.  Thou  hast  not  thrown  away  thy  life  from  a 
contempt  of  earthly  existence,  and  to  bend  thy  neck  in  spir- 
itless dejection  to  unknown  powers ;  thou  hast  attained  life 
afresh  in  its  everlasting  beauty,  as  a  holy  and  free  possession 
in  spite  of  all  tyrannous  edicts  and  unholy  powers.  Thou 
hast  died,  and  thou  livest  again,  joyous  and  free. 


Be  faithful.  Learn  that  all  your  work  is  done  for  God.  Slight 
nothing.  Have  the  same  evidence  of  your  salvation  that  the  little 
servant  girl  had,  who,  when  asked  how  she  knew  she  was  converted, 
said,  ^^ Because  I  sweep  under  the  matsP  —  S,  S,  Workman, 
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THE    PURIFYING   BY   FIRE. 

The  process,  continually  going  on,  by  which  all  else  is 
eliminated  and  the  true  and  the  good  purified  and  confirmed, 
is  often  spoken  of  as  a  fire  which  tries  and  purifies.  There 
is  a  result  wrought  out  which  demonstrates  the  reality  and 
immanent  force  of  the  just,  the  pure,  and  the  divine.  The 
ordinances  of  the  universe  are  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
and  finally  assert  themselves  over  all  serving,  all  pretense, 
and  unreality,  over  all  Jies  and  superficial  attempts  to  en- 
throne wrong  and  evil  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
world.  The  Bible  is  full  of  these  assertions  in  general  state- 
ments, and  in  particular  facts  in  the  history  of  persons  and  in 
the  broader  sphere  of  national  events.  It  asserts  continually 
the  principles  of  righteousness ;  of  fidelity  to  divine  laws ; 
of  obedience  to  commands  which  express  the  nature  of  the 
divine  attributes ;  an  unsleeping,  ever-active  power  of  love 
and  wisdom  that  manifests  itself  in  overturnings,  in  judg- 
ments, in  consuming  potencies  which  no  cunning  can  elude 
and  no  strength  resist.  In  this  sense  it  is  said  that  God  is  a 
consuming  fire ;  that  the  fan  is  in  the  hand  of  the  winnower 
to  blow  away  all  the  chaff;  that  the  knife  is  in  the  grasp  of 
one  who  shall  prune  away  every  dead  limb  and  every  para- 
sitic growth  ;  that  the  great  harvester  shall  gather  the  wheat 
and  burn  up  the  tares  ;  that  the  refiner  sits  at  the  refining 
crucible,  and  the  washer  shall  purify  with  the  fuller's  soap, 
until  the  genuine  metal  shall  gleam  free  of  all  base  alloy,  and 
the  cloth  shall  be  cleansed  from  all  defilement. 

We  do  not  see  this  process  because  we  are  blinded  by  cus- 
tom, dazzled  by  the  external  forms  of  things,  and  swept  along 
in  our  own  atmosphere  of  passion,  fear,  preoccupied  feeling 
and  thought.  Our  horizon  is  limited  by  the  narrow  range  of 
days  and  years,  and  cannot  take  in  the  vast  sweep  of  the 
ages  and  eternities  in  which  God  lives  as  an  eternal  now,  — 
with  whom  there  is  only  the  proceeding  faith  of  everlasting 
rectitude  and  love.     We  live  in  the  element  of  time,  and  in  it 
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must  necessarily  be  the  successive  appearances  man  listing 
.themselves  wherein  are  embodied  the  hay,  the  dross  and 
stubble  that  confront  our  gaze  and  often  fill  up  the  whole 
sphere  of  our  vision.  Because  we  see  the  huge  heap  seem- 
ingly undisturbed  to-day,  and  to-morrow  ,we  lose  out  of  sight 
those  divine  principles  which  are  at  work  silently  and  irre- 
sistibly, to  undermine  the  evil,  to  uproot  the  noxious,  to  over- 
throw the  baseless,  to  consume  the  perishable,  and  sweep 
away  the  useless  and  bury  the  dead. 

It  is  the  unapproached  glory  of  the  life  of  Jesus  that  it 
was  based  upon  the  eternally  true,  real,  and  divine.     It  is  the 
embodiment  of  spiritual  laws,  and  so  overleaps  all  ages  and 
all  times.     However  doubtful  it  might  look  to  others,  the  life 
object  of  Jesus  was  plain  to  him.     Others  might  look  at  the 
outward  failure,  but  he  looked  at  the  real  success.     He  had 
been  faithful  to  the  revelation  of  the  Father's  will,  and  had 
borne  witness  to  the  eternal  truth.     The  narrow  views,  the 
selfish  expedients,  the  exclusive  religionism  of  his  time,  were 
put  away,  and  he  was  willing  to  die,  if  death  were  appointed, 
in  fidelity  to  the  spiritual  truth,  so  real  to  him,  of  God  as  the 
Father  of  all.     He  di^  not  enact  a  part  all  clear  before  him, 
but  won  his  way  through  temptations,  struggles,  doubts,  and 
fears,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  statements  of  his  times  of 
conflict,  of  earnest  prayer,  and  terrible  agony.     It  was  a  real 
life,  wherein  the  deepest  spiritual  laws  were  brought  out  in 
actual  development  upon  the  earthly  plane,  and  the  Divine 
Spirit   found  for  itself  expression  in  human  conditions  and 
states.     It  seemed  to  have  no  definite  result,  as  men  look  at 
results,  but  to  Jesus  himself  it  was  sufficient  that  from  mo- 
ment to  moment  he  bore  witness  to  the  truth.     That  truth 
was  no  formula  to  be  expressed  in  words  as  we  too  often 
think,  a  something  which  can  be  grasped  once  for  all,  but  it 
was  a  living  fidelity  to  the  highest  inspirations  and  the  purest 
and  most  universal  loves.     Each  day  and  each  hour  brought 
its  own  word  and  work,  but  the  whole  culminated  in  that  one 
last  endurance,  that  final  patience,  that  resolute  fidelity,  and 
interior  resignedness  to  the  Divine  Will. 

So  in  a  humbler  form  does  many  a  man's  long  discipline 
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and  state  require  one  crowning  act  of  fidelity  in  which  are 
*  gathered  and  summed  up  all  past  victories  and  faiths ;  and 
he  feels  that  this  is,  as  it  were,  the  end  and  object  of  all. 
But  no  man  ever  proves  faithful  here  who  has  not  been  faith- 
ful before.  Each  day  brings  its  own  testimony,  its  own  work, 
and  its  own  call. 

We  often  ask  what  is  the  object  for  which  we  are  to  live, 
and  we  know  well  when  we  discern  the  laws  of  goodness  and 
truth  that  are  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  manifold  appear- 
ances of  this  earthly  existence.  If  we  set  before  us  any  defi- 
nite outward  results  as  the  life  object,  we  shall  inevitably  be 
disappointed,  and  feel  that  life  is  but  an  illusion.  Every  life,, 
even  the  humblest,  is  based  upon  a  relation  to  everlasting 
principles  of  truth  and  goodness,  which  must  have  recogni- 
tion and  sway,  if  there  is  to  be  any  accomplishment  of  the 
two  purposes  of  our  being.  These  principles  manifest  them- 
selves under  some  form  to  all,  and  only  he  knows  wherefore 
he  lives  who  is  faithful  to  them. 

Because  he  was  so  entirely  true  here,  Jesus  was  true  to  the 
world.  He  knew  that  the  Father  was  with  him,  and  to  do 
his  will,  whatever  that  might  be,  he  felt  was  the  duty  and 
glory  of  his  life.  When  the  last  hours  came  near  that  was 
still  his  work.  The  vision  of  a  harvest  ready  for  the  reaper's 
sickle  had  faded  from  his  sight.  The  sight  of  thousands 
pressing  into  the  kingdom  no  longer  greeted  his  eye,  and 
even  his  few  chosen  ones  forsook  him  and  fled  tremblingly 
away.  But  he  was  still  composed  and  reliant.  His  work 
was  the  same  as  ever.  The  everlasting  truth  shed  its  bright- 
ness in  upon  his  spirit,  and  it  was  for  him  to  be  faithful  then, 
as  ever,  to  that  which  it  required. 

This  persistent  living  in  realities  of  spiritual  truth  may  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  the  grand  end  of  every  human  soul.  There 
is  truth  to  be  lived  up  to  and  embodied  in  all  the  relations 
and  doings  of  life.  Some  spiritual  fidelity  may  be  manifested 
in  each  thought  and  act.  He  who  proposes  this  as  the  chief 
object  of  his  existence  can  never  fail  of  extracting  good  from 
each  experience,  and  of  preserving  a  courageous  heart  in  each 
crisis  of  trial  and  disappointment  and  seeming  loss.      The 
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desolate  spirit  is  comforted,  and  the  weary  gains  new  strength. 
He  who  feels  that  his  life  may  be  the  unfolding  and  develop- 
ment of  everlasting  and  divine  truth  has  an  object  that  will 
contenr  every  ambition  and  fill  out  every  desire. 

There  is  one  word,  which,  were  it  not  abused  and  en- 
crusted by  the  technicalities  of  a  formal  theology  and  a  con- 
ventional religionism,  would  best  express  the  process  that  is 
going  on  in  every  aspiring  and  truth-seeking  person,  —  the 
word  "  regeneration.'*  In  it  is  embodied  the  removal  from 
low  and  earthly  estimates,  the  dawning  upon  the  soul  of 
higher  ideals,  the  birth  into  purer  and  nobler  states,  the  ris- 
ing into  loftier  mounts  of  vision,  the  enkindling  of  holier 
'affections,  and  the  transition  from  deceiving  shows  of  sen- 
sous  allurement  into  the  enduring  realities  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom.  It  is  to  become  more  and  more  freed  from  all 
which  the  pure  principle  of  universal  love,  truth  and  right- 
eousness rejects  and  condemns. 

The  question  for  each  one  to  ask  is,  what  there  is  in  his 
thought,  doing,  feeling  and  purpose  which  cannot  abide  the 
searching  and  purifying  fire  of  the  everlasting  and  ever-act- 
ing laws  of  truth  and  love.  What  is  there,  not  merely  op- 
posed to  what  is  right  and  good,  but  what  is  there  that  takes 
hold  of  the  eternal  and  gives  fellowship  with  the  divine  and 
imperishable  ?  What  is  there  which  will  abide  the  passing 
away  of  youthful  strength  and  bloom,  the  sad  accumulation 
of  earthly  woes  and  disappointed  hopes  ?  What  is  there 
which  looks  beyond  the  frivolous  and  casual  enjoyments  of 
the  fleeting  hours,  the  excitements  of  pleasure,  of  ambition, 
of  business,  or  even  the  charms  of  natural  relationships,  and 
innocent,  social  satisfactions  and  joys  ?  There  is  a  fire  to  try 
every  man's  work,  and  only  that  shall  remain  which  is  the 
pure  gold  of  truth  and  love. 

It  sounds  like  extravagant  enthusiasm  to  him  who  has 
never  recognized  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  life,  but  it  is  the 
statement  of  a  real  fact  in  the  process  of  regenerative  expe- 
rience, when  a  Frenc  1  nobleman  says,  "  I  felt  to  what  a  state 
of  nothingness  the  soul  must  be  brought,  I  beheld  myself  as 
if  encompassed  with  whatsoever  the  world  loves  and  pur- 
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poses  ;  but  there  was  a  hand  removing  all  this  from  me,  and 
throwing  it  into  the  ocean  of  annihilation.  I  saw  removed, 
first  of  all,  exterior  things,  as  kingdoms,  offices,  gold,  pleas- 
ures, which  are  encumbrances  to  the  true  life  of  the  soul,  — 
that  it  must  be  stripped  in  order  that  it  may  arrive  at  the 
point  which  will  bring  it  into  the  possession  of  solid  riches 
and  eternal  life." 

Noble,  indeed,  is  this  human  life  in  its  humblest  shape, 
when  it  is  seen  clearly  to  be  the  inlet  of  a  life  which  is  not 
of  time  or  dependent  on  it ;  when  its  varying  moods  may 
subserve  the  purposes  of  an  unchanging  love ;  and  its  hur- 
rying appearances  all  merge  in  a  stable  and  abiding  form  of 
reality.  He  who  thinks  that  the  outward  in  some  more  daz- 
zling manifestation  or  in  some  greater  quantity  shall  give 
him  the  happiness  he  craves  must  expect  to  feel  the  fire 
which  successively  burns  into  the  combustible  materials  of 
his  frail,  earthly  edifices,  —  that  consumes  the  wood,  hay  and 
stubble  of  foolish  hopes,  frivolous  joys,  sham  experiences  and 
sensuous  semblances  of  good  ;  for  who  is  there  that  is  a  son 
whom  the  Father  does  not  chasten  ?  ** 
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I  SAT  alone  with  my  conscience, 

In  a  place  where  Time  had  ceased, 
And  we  talked  of  my  former  living 

In  the  land  where  the  years  increased. 
And  I  felt  I  should  have  to  answer 

The  question  it  put  to  me, 
And  to  face  the  answer  and  question 

Throughout  an  eternity. 
The  ghosts  of  forgotten  actions 

Came  floating  before  my  sight, 
And  things  that  I  thought  were  dead  things 

Were  alive  with  a  terrible  might 
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And  the  vision  of  all  my  past  life 

Was  an  awful  thing  to  face, — 
Along  wilh  my  conscience  sitting 

In  that  solemnly  silent  place. 
And  I  thought  of  a  far-away  warning, 

Of  a  sorrow  that  was  to  be  mine, 
In  a  land  that  then  was  the  future, 

But  now  is  the  present  time. 
And  I  thought  of  my  former  thinking 

Of  the  judgment-day  to  be, 
But  sitting  alone  with  my  conscience 

Seemed  judgment  enough  for  me. 
And  I  wondered  if  there  was  a  future 

To  this  land  beyond  the  grave ; 
But  no  one  gave  me  an  answer. 

And  no  one  came  to  save. 
Then  I  felt  that  the  future  was  present, 

And  the  present  would  never  go  by. 
For  it  was  but  the  thought  of  my  past  life 

Grown  into  eternity. 
Then  I  woke  from  my  timely  dreaming, 

And  the  vision  passed  away. 
And  I  knew  the  far-away  warning 

Was  a  warning  of  yesterday,  — 
And  I  pray  that' I  may  not  forget  it. 

In  this  land  before  the  grave, 
That  I  may  not  cry  in  the  future. 

And  no  one  come  to  save. 
And  so  I  have  learnt  a  lesson 

Which  I  ought  to  have  known  before. 
And  which,  though  I  learnt  it  dreaming, 

I  hope  to  forget  no  more. 
So  I  sit  alone  with  my  conscience 

In  the  place  where  the  years  increase. 
And  I  try  to  remember  the  future 

In  the  land  where  Time  will  cease. 
And  I  know  of  the  future  judgment, 

How  dreadful  soe'r  it  be, 
That  to  sit  alone  with  my  conscience  * 

Will  be  judgment  enough  for  me. 

—  London  Spectator. 
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A  SERMON. 

[We  have  been  permitted  to  read  a  very  beautiful  sermon  with  this 
title,  preached  in  the  Renshaw  Street  Chapel,  Liverpool,  by  Rev. 
Charles  Beard,  B.A.  It  was  "  printed  for  private  circulation,"  and 
undoubtedly  in  a  private  circle  had  a  peculiar  meaning  and  impres- 
sivene§s  from  their  knowledge  of  the  modest  and  beautiful  life 
which  had  caused  it  to  be  written.  But  its  own  merits  seem  to  us 
to  ask  for  it  a  wider  influence,  and  we  trust  that  we  are  doing  violence 
to  no  one's  sense  of  propriety  when  we  enrich  our  columns  by  re- 
printing it  here  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Green  Gair,  a 
lady  whose  early  youth  was  spent  here  in  Boston,  and  her  maturer 
life  in  England.  —  Ed.] 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  —  Psalm  xxiii.  2. 

There  has  been  a  period  of  geological  speculation,  at 
which  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  and  have  left  their  unmistakable  marks  in  countless 
relics  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  were  attributed  to  the 
action  of  sudden  and  violent  forces,  of  which,  to-day,  earth- 
quake and  tempest  and  volcano  are  only  the  feeble  and  tran- 
sitory types.  Those  changes  have  manifestly  been  so  great 
and  so  universal,  as  to  stand  out  in  vivid  contrast  to  the 
imperceptibly  slow,  the  gently  gradual  processes,  which  are 
all  that  we  are  now  able  to  watch  and  to  record  :  surely  we 
can  attribute  them  only  to  causes  as  exceptional  as  them- 
selves. We  see  Niagara  cutting,  its  backward  way  through 
the  ravine,  so  many  feet  in  a  thousand  years  ;  the  lava  stream 
descends  the  mountain-side  like  a  black  and  burning  glacier, 
and  destruction  too  plainly  marks  its  path ;  a  storm  bursts 
upon  the  hills,  and  for  long  miles  the  valleys  are  choked  with 
barren  mud,  the  bridges  scattered  in  ruin  through  the  stream, 
the  cheerful  husbandry  of  men  laid  hopelessly  waste.  But 
we  cannot  watch  the  slow  upheaval  of  a  long  line  of  coast, 
where  the  fisherman  hardly  knows  at  the  end  of  a  lifetime 
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whether  the  sea  has  drawn  back  or  his  own  landmarkrnave 
been  moved ;  we  are  all  unable  to  note  how  new  continents 
are  now  being  formed  in  the  ocean's  stillest  depths,  from 
whose  hardened  and  uplifted  strata  future  ages  may  dig  out 
the  relics  of  so  much  that  has  been  dear  and  precious  to  us ; 
we  fail  to  notice  how  every  running  stream,  from  the  tiniest 
mountain  rill  to  muddy  Po  and  fertilizing  Nile,  is  perpetually 
at  work  to  carry  down  the  hills  into  the  plains,  and  to  change 
the  world's  familiar  face.  But  so  it  is,  and  so,  we  have  some 
right  to  conclude,  it  has  been  always.  God's  chosen  ways 
of  working  in  the  physical  world  are  not  wholly  of  the  sud- 
den and  violent  sort.  Storm  and  earthquake  and  flood  have 
undoubtedly  played  their  part ;  but  not  more  than  —  perhaps 
hardly  as  much  as  —  the  perpetually  dropping  rain,  the  wind 
that  seems  to  blow  as  it  listeth,  the  tides  that  come  and  go 
and  no  man  heeds  them,  the  sun  that  shines  upon  barren 
rock  and  fertile  meadow  with  serene  impartiality  of  blessing. 
God  seems  to  work,  by  preference,  slowly  and  in  silence.  To 
him  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past, 
and  the  dial  on  which  his  operations  are  recorded  takes  no 
note  of  human  thoughts  and  expectations. 

The  same  is  true,  I  think,  in  the  moral  world.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  force  of  a  great  soul ;  though  it 
is  needful  to  remark  that  not  all  great  souls  work  in  the  full 
light  of  publicity  and  have  their  path  marked  by  revolution, 
and  equally  needful  to  remember  that  not  all  dislocating  and 
disturbing  spirits  put  forth  any  true  claim  to  greatness.  We 
are  far  too  apt  to  confound  the  occasions  with  the  causes  of 
any  great  change,  and  to  forget  that  if  fire  do  indeed  come 
out  of  a  noble  heart,  it  can  only  kindle  other  hearts  that  are 
already  prepared  to  burn.  Many  souls«were  hot  with  Luther's 
indignation,  before  he  burned  the  Bull  in  the  market-place  of 
Wittenberg ;  many  spirits  had  inwardly  rebelled  against  the 
deadness  of  the  age,  before  Wesley  told  the  Gospel  talc  to 
the  colliers  of  Kingswood.  One  indeed  speaks  what  the 
many  feel ;  to  him  has  been  given  a  clearer  insight,  a  diviner 
ardor,  a  more  articulate  speech  ;  but  his  word  is  with  power 
because  of  the  dumb  aspirations  stirring  in  many  breasts, 
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and  an  universal  emotion  which  has  not  yet  found  fit  expres- 
sion. And  this  is  even  more  the  case  with  regard  to  moral 
operations  of  a  quieter  and  less  signal,  though  hardly  less  im- 
portant kind  ;  forces  which  do  not  so  much  suddenly  change 
the  world,  as  keep  it  (in  some  poor  and  imperfect  way)  sweet 
and  pure,  and  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  ages,  urge  it  a  little 
nearer  the  throne  of  God.  Is  the  faith  of  Christendom  sus- 
tained from  generation  to  generation  by  the  succession  of 
heroes  and  saints,  to  whose  achievements  all  men  look  up 
with  despairing  admiration,  and  in  whose  acknowledged  and 
recorded  excellence  they  see  the  full  embodiment  of  their 
own  desire,  or  by  the  thousand  nameless  fidelities  to  duty, 
and  obscure  victories  of  self-devotion,  and  hidden  glories  of 
purity,  that  pass  away  without  celebration  ?  If  you,  my 
brethren,  have  any  stoutness  of  heart  to  resist  mean  tempta- 
tion, if  you  are  conscious  of  any  uplifting  of  desire  towards 
better  and  more  stable  things  than  form  the  common  stuff  of 
life,  if  any  quiet  trust  in  God  sustains  you  amid  the  world's 
chance  and  change,  to  what  do  you  owe  them  ?  In  the  last 
resort,  doubtless,  to  God  himself,  and  to  God  working  through 
Christ ;  but  immediately,  and  in  a  large  measure,  to  hidden 
forces,  unseen  influences,  which  you  perhaps  can  track  only 
in  part,  but  of  which  others  know  nothing.  A  father's  integ- 
rity—  a  mother's  sweet  goodness  —  the  quiet  air  of  a  happy 
home  —  a  domestic  courage  and  patience,  at  which  you  have 
looked  very  closely,  and  whose  every  line  and  lineament  you 
know  —  some  ancestral  saintliness,  which  is  a  household  tra- 
dition and  no  more,  but  which  has  never  withered  in  the 
fierce  light  of  public  estimate,  —  these  things  have  inspired 
and  nourished  your  nobler  part.  They  are  the  refreshing 
dew  and  the  fertilizing  rain,  the  restful  night  and  the  kin- 
dling day,  of  God's  moral  world.  We  grow  up  with  them,  and 
hardly  know  them  for  his  activity  ;  they  are  among  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  our  existence ;  and  when  we  seek  for 
tokens  of  him,  it  is  rather  in  the  crises  and  catastrophes  of 
life  —  in  the  sharp  wound  that  pricks  a  sleeping  conscience, 
in  the  call  of  duty  which  turns  the  whole  current  of  our 
energy,  in  the  sorrow  which  destroys  forever  our  trust  in  the 
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world.  •  But  he  has  been  with  us  all  the  while  in  the  gender 
motions  of  his  will. 

Sometimes,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  we  insist  too  much  on 
our  own  estimate  of  small  and  great  in  the  moral  world,  for- 
getting that  any  single  fact  or  individual  life  is  but  one  link 
in  an  endless  chain  of  causes  and  consequences,  of  which  we 
ought  to  know  the  whole  before  we  can  rightly  estimate  a 
part.  And  looking  back  where  some  light  seems  to  rest  upon 
our  own  or  others*  history,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  what  we 
should  call  great  and  signal,  stands  next  in  the  line  of  causa- 
tion to  what  seems  (but  only  seems)  to  be  trivial,  and  is  cer- 
tainly obscure.  Let  us  take  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
all,  —  the  Christ,  whom  no  skepticism  can  dethrone  from  the 
foremost  place  in  human  history,  —  who,  whatever  else  he 
was,  must  be  admitted  even  by  unbelief  to  have  set  his  mark 
upon  mankind  more  deeply  than  ony  other  son  of  men.  Yet 
how  he  emerges  upon  the  world  out  of  secrecy  and  silence ! 
Whatever  bright  cloud  of  hope  and  prophecy  had  formerly 
floated  about  his  cradle,  has  long  been  scattered  and  forgot- 
ten ;  and  he  comes,  from  his  Galilean  hills,  one  of  the  simple 
folk  who  earned  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  un- 
learned save  in  the  ancestral  wisdom  of  his  people,  unher- 
alded but  by  the  village  estimate  of  a  sweet  and  innocent  life, 
to  finish  the  work  of  a  long  line  of  prophets,  and  to  lift  hu- 
manity nearer  to  God.  And  we  are  often  so  eager  to  prove 
the  singularity  of  his  mission,  and  to  take  him  out  of  the  cat- 
egory of  other  workers  for  God,  as  to  miss  the  great  lesson 
which  is  to  be  learned  of  the  way  in  which  the  Father  always 
trains  and  educates  a  faithful  and  victorious  Son.  Of  his 
mother,  who  knows  anything,  save  what  the  few  hints  and 
statements  of  the  Evangelists  disclose  ?  A  superstition,  not 
without  its  tender  and  graceful  side,  has  taken  her  from  her 
cottage  home  at  Nazareth,  and  crowned  her  Queen  of  Heaven ; 
till  all  the  familiar  extravagances  of  mythology  have  obliter- 
ated even  from  men's  imagination  the  lines  of  a  sweet  and 
strong  human  character.  And  yet  what  a  marvelous  woman 
must  have  been  this  unknown  mother  of  Christ !  What 
depth  of  tenderness,  what  steadiness  of  judgment,  what. a 
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majestic  and  yet  winning  purity,  what  a  faculty  of  self-devo- 
tion (not  yet  too  hardly  tried),  what  a  simple  intensity  of  de- 
voutness,  must  have  watched  and  helped  the  child,  as  he 
grew  and  blossomed  into  man  !  What  airs  from  heaven  must 
have  blown  about  that  lowly  roof,  filling  all  who  dwelt  be- 
neath it  with  a  noble  simplicity  of  content  with  their  own  lot, 
and  one,  with  a  nobler  discontent  with  the  world's  innumera- 
ble wrongs  and  sufferings !  These  were  God's  quiet  ways, 
and  the  very  record  of  them  has  disappeared ;  they  survive 
only  in  their  result.  But  there  is  no  son  in  whom  mother's 
blood  does  not  flow,  and  though  now  we  know  not  how  or 
where,  the  Mary  of  whom  the  world  is  ignorant,  lived  and 
spoke  and  died  in  the  Christ,  to  whom  the  world  looks  up. 

So  no  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  suppose  that  all  the 
world's  best  work  is  done  by  the  eloquent  tongue  and  the 
busy  hand.  I  will  not  compare  what  may  be  achieved  by 
these  means,  with  the  less  conspicuous  results  of  a  goodness 
which  propagates  itself  less  by  word  and  act  than  by  the  un- 
conscious contagion  of  example ;  for  it  is  not  given  to  us  to 
choose  the  form  and  method  of  our  obedience.  The  call  of 
conscience  is  to  action ;  God  cannot  be  acceptably  served 
in  inglorious  ease.  The  command  comes  in  many  forms : 
"  Work  while  it  is  day ;  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work,"  cries  one  voice ;  and  then  another,  "  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do.  do  it  with  all  thy  might ; "  and  again  a 
third,  "The  fields  are  white  unto  harvest,  but  the  laborers  are 
few."  But  God  himself  provides  a  diversity  of  work  for  his 
own  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  a  variety  of  example  for 
us,  when  he  chooses  some  lives,  and  laying  upon  them,  what 
seems  to  be  a  heavy  burthen  of  sickness  and  infirmity,  or  fill- 
ing them  with  a  great  modesty  and  retiringness  of  spirit,  or 
shutting  them  up  within  very  narrow  and  insurmountable 
barriers  of  circumstance,  says  to  them,  in  a  voice  which  it  is 
impossible  to  misinterpret,  **  Serve  Me  in  darkness  and  in 
silence ;  and  let  it  be  enough  that  I  accept  the  faithfulness 
which  is  unknown  of  men."  Sometimes  a  corAmand  like  this 
finds  a  ready  echo  in  a  timid  and  sensitive  spirit,  to  which  it 
is  a  deliverance  not  to  be  compelled  by  conscience  to  go 
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down  into  the  throng  of  life ;  quite  as  often  it  lies,  at  least 
for  awhile,  like  a  galling  fetter  upon  the  active  mind  and  the 
eager  will.  But  God  tempers  his  weapons  in  his  own  way, 
and  all  to  the  best  effect ;  and  presently  the  busiest  and  most 
versatile  intellect  finds  new  depths  and  fresh  possibilities  of 
interest  in  the  things  that  lie  closest  at  home  ;  the  widest  and 
the  warmest  heart  learns  that  faltering  feet  and  feeble  hands 
cannot  restrain  love's  farthest  and  highest  flight ;  and  as  for 
God,  with  all  that  is  involved  in  the  soul's  upward  strain 
towards  communion,  and  his  descent  of  help,  he  may  easily 
be  nearer  to  the  silence  of  an  enforced  quietness,  than  to  the 
noise  and  press  of  men's  common  life.  And  so  it  often  hap- 
pens that,  under  circumstances  like  these,  a  character  is  built 
up  which,  if  it  necessarily  shine  upon  but  a  few  lives,  shines 
for  them  with  a  brightness  all  the  purer  and  more  intense. 
Such  virtue  is  not  the  beacon  flame  upon  the  hill-top,  waken- 
ing half  the  land  to  heroic  courage  and  stern  endurance,  but 
the  quiet  lamp  which  giveth  light  to  all  that  are  in  the  house, 
for  sweet  patience,  and  fine  courtesy,  and  the  practice  of  all 
homely  goodness. 

Such  a  life,  withdrawn  as  it  is  from  common  temptations, 
is  not  without  trials  and  difficulties  peculiarly  its  own  ;  but  of 
these  it  is  not  needful  now  to  speak.  It  is  more  to  my  pur- 
pose to  point  out  that  it  is  susceptible  of  a  singular  symmetry 
and  completeness.  The  very  narrowness  which  has  been 
imposed  upon  it  by  God,  and  which  we  are  so  ready  to  regard 
as  a  privation,  is  only  in  another  shape  the  restriction  u{>on 
the  indefiniteness  of  duty  which  many  dutiful  souls  so  pas- 
sionately desire.  For  the  claims  upon  an  energetic  nature 
are  so  many,  so  various,  and  often  so  conflicting ;  it  is  so 
hard  to  know  which  of  two  competing  duties  ought  to  take 
precedence,  so  impossible  to  adjust  effort  at  precisely  its 
right  intensity,  and  to  hit  the  mean  between  base  self-saving 
and  foolish  self-squandering,  —  that  I  think  it  must  be  a  com- 
mon wish  for  keen  consciences  to  have  the  boundaries  of 
industry  a  little'  more  plainly  marked  out  by  God,  and  to  be 
relieved  from  the  perpetual  perplexity  of  choice.  If  only  one 
had  but  a  fixed  and  limited  place  to  fill!     If  only  one  could 
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always  clearly  distinguish  between  what  one  ought  to  do,  and 
what  it  would  be  wrong  and  foolish  to  attempt !     And  there- 
fore, in  this  sense,  God's  prison  may  be  the  soul's  liberty, 
and  no  round  of  duty  so   cheerfully  and   completely  trod- 
den as  one  which  we,  who  are  burthened  with  too  large  a 
capacity  of  flight,  think  sadly  and  hopelessly  circumscribed. 
Then,  so  God  has  willed  it.  Quietness  and  Pain  are  sister 
angels,  that  have  a  singular  privilege  of  access  to  him ;  and 
the  soul  to  which  they  minister,  through  the  weary  hours  of 
the  day  and  in  the  long  watches  of  the  night,  may  frequently 
mount  upon  their  friendly  wings  into  the  sanctuary  of  his 
presence,  bringing  with  it,  upon  its  return  earthward,  one 
knows  not  what  glow  caught  from  the  infinite  and  eternal 
Brightness.     The  difficulties  of  a  busy  life  are  apt  to  throw 
mind  and  heart  back  upon  themselves ;  the  necessities  of  a 
quiet  life  have  in  them  this  fine  quality,  that  they  directly  lead 
mind  and  heart  to  God.     So  ripen,  slowly  as  the  seasons  pass 
and  the  years  come  and  go,  that  sweetness  and  roundness  of 
character  which  we  call  saintliness  ;  and  as  we  come  in  from 
our  worldly  work  and  struggle,  with  its  soil  clinging  to  us, 
and  the  joy  of  achievement  always  dashed  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  failure,  we  wonder  at  a  goodness  in  which  we  can 
hardly  detect  a  flaw,  and  upon  which  already  rests  a  fore- 
gleam  of  the  presence  of  God. 

For  one  secret  source  of  the  influence  which  such  a  life 
may  exercise,  undoubtedly  lies  in  its  contrast  to  men's  com- 
mon and  more  active  existence.     I  have  just  indicated  one 
element  of  that  contrast;   the  completeness  with  which  a 
comparatively  narrow  place  may  be  filled,  over  against  the 
want  of  balance,  and  symmetry,  and  thoroughness,  of  which 
all  day-workers  in  the  world  must  be  conscious.     But  this  is 
not  all.      There  is  a  great  charm  in  the  difference  between 
the  heated  air  in  which  we  fight  our  battles  even  for  good- 
ness, and  the  still  atmosphere  which  environs  these  quiet 
lives :  we  come  back  to  them  from  the  struggle,  and  find  that 
while  they  too  are  full  of  all  fine  aspiration  for  right,  and 
thrill  with  a  divine  indignation  against  wrong,  their  aspira- 
tion is  without  restlessness,  their  indignation  has  no  root  of 
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bitterness  in  it;  they  are  not  unduly  elated  by  successes 
which  have  turned  our  heads,  nor  daunted  by  failures  vdich 
have  utterly  cast  us  down  ;  their  faith  is,  as  ours  should  be, 
far  more  in  God  than  in  any  of  his  human  instruments. 
Their  characteristic  excellences  answer  in  many  respects  to 
our  weaknesses,  and  we  admire  and  love  them  all  the  more: 
we  cannot  wait,  and  their  existence  is  one  long  patience ;  the 
noise  and  the  light  of  publicity  are  our  life,  and  God  has  hid- 
den them  in  his  pavilion  from  the  strife  of  tongues  :  we 
argue,  and  wrangle,  and  fight,  while  they  but  love  and  pray: 
health  and  energy  are  the  very  conditions  of  our  activity,  and 
their  life  is  rooted  in  weakness  and  in  pain  :  we  converse  con- 
tinually with  men,  and  it  is  a  familiar  thing  with  them  to  be 
alone  with  God.  And  so  it  often  happens  that  the  chamber 
of  long  and  disabling  sickness,  or  the  sofa  from  which  the 
invalid  rarely  moves,  is  the  fountain  of  the  finest  influence, 
and  the  centre  of  the  noblest  activities.  For  there  the  char- 
ities of  life  may  be  all  astir,  and  the  quick  affections  thence 
make  their  far  journeys  of  sympathy ;  thither  may  come  the 
workers,  now  for  the  refreshment  of  peace,  now  for  the  balm 
of  consolation,  now,  again,  for  the  inspiration  of  a  purer  dati- 
fulness  ;  while  over  all  constantly  broods  the  presence  of 
God,  who  gives  and  who  denies  the  power  of  active  service ; 
who  bids  this  child  toil  and  struggle,  while  from  that  he  only 
asks  that  she  should  "  stand  and  wait."  So  in  the  weakness 
of  one  many  are  made  strong  ;  and  the  activities  of  earth  are 
bathed  and  freshened  in  the  airs  of  heaven. 

Such  lives  are  rarely  counted  happy ;  the  world  pities, 
while  it  admires  them  ;  and  there  is  often  a  note  of  commis- 
eration even  upon  the  lips  of  those  who  know  them  best.  I 
cannot  think  that  it  ought  to  be  so ;  that  it  is  so,  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  when  we  speak  of  happiness,  we  use  the  word 
in  some  shallow  and  conventional  sense  which  does  not  an- 
swer to  our  best  and  deepest  knowledge.  For  although  one 
who  lives  so  narrowed  a  life  as  I  have  described,  and,  like  a 
caged  lark,  praises  God  in  clear  strains  and  out  of  a  full 
heart,  might  well  desire,  were  such  a  thing  yet  possible,  a  re- 
stored activity  and  an  enlarged  power  of  service,  it  would 
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almost  always  be  for  others'  sake  rather  than  her  own ;  not 
that  she  might  multiply  occasions  of  pleasure,  but  that  she 
might  extend  the  ministry  of  love.  The  truth  is,  that  such 
an  one  has  penetrated  far  more  deeply  than  most  into  the 
true  secret  of  human  happiness  ;  learning  that,  so  far  as  ex- 
ternal things  go,  it  stands  much  more  in  the  limitation  than 
in  the  satisfaction  of  desire ;  and  that  for  the  things  within, 
to  lie  close  to  God,  and  to  be  able  to  do  and  bear  all  his  will 
with  a  complete  and  ready  assent,  is  the  single  sufficient 
source  of  a  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away.  And  then  there  is  a  grace  of  character  which  is  one 
of  the  rarest  gifts  of  healthy,  active  life ;  but  which,  wherever 
it  shows  itself,  is  almost  always  a  plant  of  God's  own  rearing 
and  tending,  —  I  mean  a  willingness  to  live  or  die,  as  he 
pleases ;  and  a  genuine  conviction,  that  whatever  he  pleases 
in  this  respect  is  wisest,  kindest,  best.  How  little  do  we  feel 
this,  my  brethren,  we  who  come  here  for  an  hour's  repose 
from  the  world's  turmoil !  Our  life's  work,  we  think,  is  half 
undone ;  our  best  hopes  have  not  yet  reached  fruition  ;  our 
vital  capacity  is  still  unexhausted  ;  a  thousand  interests  claim 
us.  If  God  called  us  now,  we  should  obey  the  call  with  sor- 
rowful reluctance,  and'  innumerable  backward  glances  to  the 
work  and  love  in  which  our  hearts  are  centred.  Not  so  with 
those  who  have  long  dwelt  in  the  silence  and  the  seclusion 
which  lie  between  life  and  death.  It  is  the  counterpoise  of 
their  suffering  and  the  reward  of  their  patience,  that  to  them 
there  is  no  terror,  but  a  great  deliverance,  in  God's  last  mes- 
sage. It  opens  the  door  of  the  prison-house,  and  sets  the 
captive  free.  It  is  the  summons  to  exchange  pain  for  peace, 
and  enforced  quietness  for  the  vigor  and  the  joy  of  service. 
The  God  who  has  straitened  them  so  long  is  he  who  now 
sets  their  lives  in  a  large  place ;  and  from  the  twilight  of 
faith  they  pass  into  the  noon  of  sight.     Amen. 


Take  counsel  of  him  who  is  greater,  and  of  him  who  is  less  than 
yourself,  and  then  recur  to  your  own  judgment.— ^r^/V  Proverb. 
6 
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AN   INCREDULOUS    CHURCH. 

BY   WILLIAM   MOUNTFORD. 

An  Incredulous  Church  —  by  these  words  is  meant  here 
the  Church  of  the  various  Protestant  sects  of  England  and 
America,  as  distinguished  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
For,  as  being  authorized  from  above,  the  two  men  stand  on 
the  same  level—  a  simple,  sincere,  Protestant  archbishop, 
arrayed  in  glory  and  fine  linen,  and  a  Methodist  lay-preacher, 
distinguished  only  by  his  Christian  earnestness.  The  Chris- 
tians, who  do  not  own  to  the  Pope,  are  all  one  as  owning  to 
the  Bible,  and  to  that  "  name  which  is  above  every  name,"  by 
faith  in  which  men  have  been  healed  as  to  their  bodies,  and 
than  which  as  to  the  soul,  "  there  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

The  Pope  acknowledges  every  baptized  person  for  a  Chris- 
tian, however  heretical  he  may  think  him  to  "be,  or  schismati- 
cal.  And  he  is  quite  right  in  regarding  us  all,  in  England 
and  America,  as  being  in  one  boat,  who  do  not  acknowledge 
him  as  helmsman,  and  who  do  not  own  to  his  seal  on  a  doc- 
ument as  being  that  of  Peter,  the  fisherman  and  apostle. 
And  as  to  that  point,  any  sound  lawyer,  fairly  inforraed, 
would  agree  with  the  Pope.  As  regards  the  Christian  haven, 
the  Christians  who  do  not  sail  with  the  Pope  are  all  in  one 
boat,  though  they  may  shrink  from  contact  with  one  another ; 
and  though  they  may  distinguish,  themselves  from  one  another 
by  metapTiysical  shibboleths  curiously  devised  ;  and  though 
they  may  magnify  themselves  against  one  another  by  their 
diflerences,  as  to  Lent,  and  as  to  the  best  clothes  wherein 
for  a  clergyman  to  officiate,  and  as  to  whether  or  not  a  per- 
son can  have  been  truly  baptized,  without  having  been  wholly 
under  water. 

And  among  all  Protestant  sects,  while  even  they  have  been 
hating  one  another,  there  has  been  a  curious  sodality  of  ex- 
perience and  sentiment,  and  they  have  all  alike  been  weak- 
ened as  to  Christian  faith,  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.     And  of 
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this  fact,  the  volume  called  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  is  a  good 
illustration.  That  book,  however,  is  clear-eyed  faith  itself  in 
comparison  with  the  disgraceful  panic  about  it,  which  was 
instantly  manifested  by  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church 
Establishment. 

In  the  church  militant  we  Protestants  are  all  one  army, 
though  we  may  be  of  different  regiments ;  and  it  is  noticeable 
among  us,  that  those  who  are  loudest  and  the  most  exclusive 
as  to  articles  of  belief,  seem  at  a  time  of  trial  to  be  the  weak- 
est  of  all  as  to  faith. 

As  distinguished  from  Roman  Catholics,  the  sects  of  Prot- 
estantism are  an  incredulous  church.  But  why  has  Protest- 
antism been  incredulous  ?  Mainly,  because  it  began  with  a 
rebellion  against  the  Catholic  priesthood  on  account  of  their 
impostures,  and  their  encouragement  and  use  of  supersti- 
tion. And  this  incredulity  as  to  the  spiritual  world  has  been 
strengthened  by  what  has  grown  on  men  with  the  growth  of 
science,  the  habit  of  viewing  and  judging  things,  by  the 
methods  and  tests  of  science.  In  the  eyes  of  God,  however, 
there  may  really  be  more  true  faith  in  one  man's  denial  than 
in  another  man's  sign-manual  of  agreement. 

No  man  can  think  too  highly  as  to  the  ways  and  instru- 
ments of  science,  if  he  thinks  proportionately  as  to  other 
things.  For  he  is  as  liable  to  lose  sight  of  God  by  having 
his  soul  drawn  into  a  microscope,  as  by  having  it  absorbed 
by  a  set  of  account-books.  f^ 

Another  way  in  which  the  state  of  theology  has  been 
vitiated  among  Protestants  has  been  by  Bibliolatry,  and  by 
attempts  to  treat  the  Bible  as  though  it  were  all-sufficient  of 
itself,  and  wholly  independent  of  history  and  philosophy  ;  and 
as  though  it  were  too  high  for  such  vulgar  assistance  as  that 
of  scholarship,  and  almost  even  of  translation.  With  many 
persons,  it  is  like  an  instinct,  almost,  to  repudiate  every  testi- 
mony as  to  the  soul  and  the  spiritual  world,  for  which  there 
is  not  a  text  in  the  Bible ;  and  to  despise  as  superfluous  all 
those  testimonies  as  to  the  spirit  and  its  connections,  which 
resemble  any  narrative  or  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures. 

Pneumatology,  or  the  experience  of  men  as  to  the  soul. 


I 


; 
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through  thousands  of  years,  though  it  is  the  grammar  of  rev^ 
elation,  is  never  even  mentioned  in  some  schools  of  divini^H 
Divinity!    what  is  divinity  to-day,  as  learning?     And  still 
more,  what  is  it  as  a  science,  when  compared,  as  to  condition, 
with  almost  any  other  region  of  human  interest  ?    It  is  like 
the  state  of  a  man  who  will  not  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
who  insists  on  understanding  the  Phaedo  as  Plato  wrote  it, 
while  yet  he  is  void  of  both  philosophy  and  grammar.    There 
are  persons  who  seem  to  suppose  that  as  to  the  soul,  the 
Bible  can  be  read  rightly  by  anybody,  anywhere,  and  any- 
how ;  while  yet  they  would  think  it  to  be  very  unscientific. to 
begin  thinking  about  an  oyster  or  a  moth,  without  prepara- 
tion. 

As  to  the  preternatural,  the  human  soul  is  itself  a  wit- 
ness, and  it  is  of  a  piece  with  it.  John  Wesley  said,  that  to 
give  up  witchcraft,  or  what  he  understood  by  the  word,  was 
to  give  up  the  Bible.  "The  skeptics  well  know,  whether 
Christians  know  it  or  not,  that  the  giving  up  witchcraft  is  in 
effect  giving  up  the  Bible."  And  Richard  Baxter  said,  as  to 
the  same,  kind  of  unbelief,  that  it  was  a  betrayal  of  Christ 
blindfolded  to  the  Sadducees.  Even  if  there  be  no  such  thing 
at  the  present  day  inside  of  our  modern  sphere,  it  may  be  yet 
known  of  in  Africa,  or  be  in  secret  use  among  the  cousins  of 
the  Thugs  in  interior  Asia.  It  may  have  ceased  utterly,  like 
the  plague  of  the  Black  Death,  and  yet  historically  be  a  fact. 

David  Hume's  formula  as  to  the  miraculous  has  been  very 
popular  in  Boston,  and  been  accounted  impregnable ;  but 
it  is  a  mere  fallacy.  You  cannot,  and  you  ought  not  to  be- 
lieve what  is  contrary  to  your  experience  of  nature,  you  say. 
But  name  now,  the  year,  the  day,  the  hour,  when  you  think 
that  you  would  have  been  first  justified  in  assuming  that  posi- 
tion ;  for,  of  course,  it  would  not  have  been  proper  for  you  as 
a  boy  of  five  years  old.  Also,  you  would  make  your  experi- 
ence of  nature  a  test  of  credibility  without  your  knowing, 
really,  what  nature  is  in  any  object  or  event  you  have  ever 
known. 

"Oh!  but  my  experience"  —  that  is  one  thing  with  a 
worm  in  the  earth,  and  another  thing  with  a  monkey  chat- 
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sring  and  frisking  in  a  cocoanut-tree,  and  another  thing  still 
rith  a  king  of  Siam,  always  so  warm,  and  another  thing  still 
rith  David  Hume,  shivering  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of 
anuary.  **  Water  grow  hard,  solid,  with  the  change  of  wind, 
nd  become  that  absurdity  which  you  call  ice !  It  is  con- 
rary  to  my  experience  and  I  cannot  credit  it.  And  in  fact  I 
o  not  believe  you.  You  are  speaking  from  some  illusion  of 
our  senses."  This  is  what  the  King  of  Siam  might  have 
aid  :  and  indeed  something  like  it  he  did  say.  And  if  Hume 
ad  heard  him  what  would  he  have  answered  ?  He  might 
ave  said,  not  without  bewilderment,  and  perhaps,  even  with 
ome  compunction,  as  to  the  miracles  of  ancient  Palestine, 
Your  majesty,  Siam  is  not  Scotland.  There  are  some  coun- 
ries  where  one  year  it  freezes,  and  another  year  it  does  not. 
Ul  countries  are  not  alike.  And,  may  it  please  your  majesty, 
^e  do  not  ourselves  quite  understand  the  process  of  freezing. 
it  one  particular  point  there  is  a  mystery ;  and  what  the  law 
5  just  there,  has  not  been  discovered  yet.  But  that  water 
^ill  solidify  and  become  like  granite  we  are  certain  ;  because 
re  can  walk  upon  it,  and  keep  paths  across  it  for  weeks  to- 
ether."  And  then  probably  the  king  would  have  bowed  his 
ead  and  said,  "  God  be  praised  for  his  ways,  so  many  and  so 
wonderful."  And  at  that  David  Hume  would  have  thought 
0  himself,  "  What  a  singular  man  ! " 
But  it  may  be  wondered  what  the  preceding  has  to  do  with 
church,  even  though  incredulous.  It  has  much  to  do  with 
:.  It  is  boasted,  to-day,  that  the  Church  has  never  yet  an- 
wered  Hume's  argument  fairly.  And  why  has  it  not  ?  It  is 
lecause  of -its  not  having  been  itself  well-grounded  as  to  be- 
ef; and  just  as  far  as  it  cannot  answer  Hume,  it  is  in  com- 
ilicity  with  him. 
"  Oh,"  says  some  one,  '*  oh,  but  philosophers  now  really  do 
now,  or  pretty  nearly  they  do,  what  the  laws  of  nature  are, 
nd  what  can  be  and  what  cannot  be."  But  really,  it  is  not 
ertain,  nor  is  it  even  in  the  least  degree  probable,  that  all  the 
iws  of  nature  are  known,  and  that  those  laws,  in  various 
Dmbinations,  may  not  be  the  gateways,  possibly,  of  even 
^lestial  wonders.     That  is  what  no  philosopher  would  deny. 
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Why  may  not  the  laws  of  our  nature,  or  of  a  supernal  nature 
interfused  through  air  and  ether  —  why  may  not  these  be 
highways  for  angels  on  mundane  errands  in  a  manner  for- 
eign to  the  powers  of  the  telescope  ?  •  And  in  that  supernal 
nature,  more  subtle  than  electricity,  and  perhaps,  everywhere 
present,  why  may  there  not  be  lanes  or  lines  by  which  occa- 
sionally spirits  may  flash  among  men,  and  affect  them  more 
or  less  successfully  ?  All  that  the  men  of  uttermost  science 
in  combination  with  logic  could  say,  would  be,  "  Oh,  but  they 
have  never  come  to  us ! "  But  that  objection  is  null  when 
judged  by  the  way  in  which  things  go  on  this  earth,  even  as 
to  the  revelations  which  science  itself  vouchsafes,  and  as  to 
the  inspiration  by  which  true  poet|  are  reached  ;  and  espe- 
cially as  to  what  happens  when  the  Spirit  is  abroad  for  quick- 
ening. **  Because  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men  ; 
and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men.  For  ye  see 
your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called. 

What  a  state  of  things  it  is  at  present,  in  the  Christian 
Church  !  What  a  panic  on  the  part  of  some,  as  to  what  will 
be  left  of  the  Bible  some  day,  when  the  revision  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  over ;  and  as  to  what,  religiously,  there  will  be  left  in 
the  world  to  believe,  after  science  has  had  its  way !  On  the 
part  of  some,  what  earnestness  about  clerical  garments  and 
practices,  along  with  such  apathy  as  to  learning  and  reason ! 
How  strange  it  is  every  now  and  then,  when  it  is  announced 
as  to  some  distinguished  divine,  that  his  theology  has  given 
way  with  him  ;  as  though  he  had  been  worshiping  in  some 
church  of  cards  which  had  all  come  down,  with  some  one  text 
having  been  touched  !  And  such  anxiety  as  is  sometimes  felt, 
in  some  places,  as  to  where  Christianity  would  be,  if  any  time, 
by  any  possibility,  the  Pope  should  be  able  to  disprove  the 
validity  of  Anglican  orders !  As  though  necessarily  Christ 
would  lose  his  hold  on  the  earth,  though  every  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  were  burned,  and  clergymen  were  forever  sup- 
pressed !  Do  not  all  these  things  show  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  a  vital  something  as  to  belief;  and  are  they  not 
the  signs  of  an  incredulous  church  ? 
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Mention  has  been  made  above  of  witchcraft,  purposely ; 
because  it  is  continually  protruded  as  a  warning  and  an  argu- 
ment against  faith  in  the  spiritual  world.  It  was  an  awful, 
monstrous  business.  It  was  misunderstood  by  the  Church  and 
mismanaged ;  and  it  was  magnified  and  distorted  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  ignorance  and  panic  of  the  people.  But  it  does 
not,  therefore,  follow  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  it. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  till  very  recently,  it  was 
almost  instinctive  with  people  to  consider  anything  devilish, 
which  was  like  a  rustling  of  the  curtain  between  this  world 
and  the  next.  Even  common  magnetic  effects  which  are 
known  now  as  mesmeric  were  often  accounted  diabolical.  In 
the  Vatican  palace,  St.  Philip  Neri  might  cure  the  Pope  of 
gout  in  the  hand  by  magnetic  passes  over  it.  But  for  some 
similar  manifestation  of  power  elsewhere,  by  one  who  was 
not  a  churchman,  there  would  be  the  suspicion  of  the  Devil. 

Withcraft  is  a  word  which  is  used  very  indefinitely  and 
often  very  improperly.  Let  one  or  two  things  as  to  it  be  re- 
marked in  connection  with  the  Bible.  The  words  in  Exodus, 
**  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  were  an  article  of 
legislation  for  the  Jews  as  a  people,  and  not  for  the  whole 
world.  And  that  article  was  concerned  and  connected  with 
the  Jewish  theocracy.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century  that 
law  was  cited  by  men  who  were  themselves  capital  trans- 
gressors against  a  law  given  to  the  Jews  from  Mount  Sinai : 
*'  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work.  But  the  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man-ser- 
vant, nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger 
that  is  within  thy  gates.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested 
the  seventh  day ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh 
day  and  hallowed  it." 

In  Italy,  and  in  the  city  of  Rome,  Sunday  is  called  the 
Lord's  day  and  Saturday  is  called  il  Sabbato,  the  Sabbath,  at 
this  present  time.  Saturday  is  the  seventh  day  of  the  week ; 
and  for  people  who  keep  sabbaths  is  the  only  proper  day. 
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The  men  who  invoked  the  authority  of  the  text,  "  Thou  sAalt 
not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  unconsciously  drew  on  themselves 
condemnation  capitally  as  transgressors  of  the. fourth  com- 
mandment In  the  early  Christian  Church  Sunday  was  not 
the  Sabbath.  There  is  no  real,  scriptural  Sabbath  possible 
weekly,  except  on  the  seventh  day.  In  the  eye  of  the  Jewish 
law,  the  witch  and  the  Sabbath-breaker  stand  together,  and 
by  the  very  act  of  putting  witches  to  death  because  of  a  text, 
men  subjected  themselves  to  the  Jewish  law :  "  Six  days  may 
work  be  done  ;  but  in  the  seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  rest,  holy 
to  the  Lord :  whosoever  doeth  any  work  in  the  Sabbath  day, 
he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  This  is  one  of  a  score  of 
instances,  which  would  show  the  ignorance,  in  which  the 
subject  of  witchcraft  was  dealt  with. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  one  of  the  words  for  witch  or  wizard 
is  poisoner ;  which  would  indicate  a  different  understanding 
of  the  character  from  what  is  common.  The  woman  of  En- 
dor  is  commonly  called  the  witch,  but  she  is  not  so  called  in 
the  Bible  account  of  her. 

And  now  why  did  Baxter  and  Wesley  say  the  denial  of 
witchcraft,  was  the  betrayal  of  Christ  blindfolded  to  the  Sad- 
ducees  ?  It  is  because  with  a  habit  of  indiscriminately  disre- 
garding evidence  merely  as  pertaining  to  a  demoniac  or  spir- 
itual subject,  a  man  must  necessarily  grow  blind  as  to  Christ 
himself  and  the  reality  of  spirit. 

Instead  of  getting  together  a  heterogeneous  agglomeration 
of  supernatural  stories  of  all  ages  and  countries,  some  true 
perhaps,  but  most  of  them  falsified  and  magnified  from  one 
cause  and  another,  and  then  saying,  "  See  what  stuff  comes  of 
believing ! "  a  true  philosopher  would  select  some  writer,  like 
Henry  More,  and  some  work  like  Glanvil's,  and  some  of  the 
best  testimony  as  to  witchcraft,  such  as  exists  in  connection 
with  Salem,  and  then,  with  the  best  lights  to  be  got  for  study, 
he  would  endeavor  to  discover  what  was  in  it,  —  what  the 
reality  was  in  this  panic-striking  phenomenon,  —  and  what 
were  the  laws,  whether  corporeal  or  spiritual,  with  which  it 
might  seem  to  have  been  connected. 

The  realities  of  the  universe  are  not  to  be  winked  out  of 
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sight  forever ;  and  however  rare  they,  some  of  them,  may  be, 
yet  they  are  always  liable  to  recur.  Whatever  exactly  witch- 
craft may  have  been,  the  philosophy  of  it  is  better  worth 
investigation  than  half  the  subjects,  which  are  mooted  in 
schools  of  divinity  and  halls  of  science. 

As  to  witchcraft,  it  is  very  easy  to  raise  a  laugh ;  and  it  is 
also  very  easy  for  a  man  to  show  himself  bold  about  it,  by  a 
universal,  indiscriminate  denial.  Yet  there  may  be  method 
and  philosophy  waiting  to  be  discovered  in  a  subject  at  which 
one  man  can  only  sneer,  and  another  man  giggle.  And  if 
the  Church  has  not  the  philosophy  of  witchcraft,  it  is  because 
it  has  been  too  incredulous  for  pneumatology. 

It  happened  that,  as  a  youth,  I  conversed  with  an  emi- 
nent person,  widely  famous.     And   I  said  to  him,  humbly, 
and   by  the  way  of  inquiry,  "  Oh,  if  I  only  could  learn  by 
what  way  it  was  *  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  ! ' "     And  I 
was  answered,  "You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.     You 
read  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  at  a  certain  time  to  a 
certain  person.     And  you  believe  of  course."     To  that  I  said, 
•*I  do  believe,  but   not  altogether  as  a   matter  of  course. 
And  I  should  believe  more  intelligently,  and  therefore  more 
nearly  as  God  would  have  me,  if  only  I  knew  by  what  chan- 
nel the  word  of  the  Lord  was  supposed  to  reach  the  mind  of 
the  prophet.     Was  it  that  he  heard  a  voice  when  nobody  was 
near  him  ?     The  people  of  his  time  would  not  have  believed 
him  any  more  than  David  Hume  would  have  believed  him  in 
Edinburgh,  unles8  they  had   previously  believed  in  a  way 
by  which  the  word  of  the  Lord  might  possibly  come.     I  wish 
that  I  knew  what  it  was.    Some  day,  perhaps,  it  will  be  plain, 
by  some  light  from  some  direction."     How  well  I  remember 
the  time  and  place  of  this  conversation,  and  also  the  last 
words  of  it,  "  That  way  of  talking  is  not  safe ! "     It  was  a 
shock  to  me,  and  I  thought,  "  Good  conscience !  how  blindly 
we  hold  on  to  one  another !     Actually  with  a  little  light,  it  is 
possible   that   a   man  may  be   looked    up   to,  theologically, 
because  of  his  title,  while  yet  rightly  he  is  to  be  looked  down 
upon  because  of  his  soul ! " 
From  that  accidental  conversation  I  got  a  strong  feeling 
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of  the  unreality  of  the  present  state  of  theology.  Believinjr/ 
what  kind  of  believing  is  that,  as  to  prophecy,  which  does  not 
care  what  a  prophet  was,  nor  wish  to  know  how  it  was  that 
he  was  a  prophet  ?  Whatever  else  it  may  be  which  is  good 
and  useful,  that  kind  of  believing  is  the  belief  of  an  incredu- 
lous church. 

Pneumatophobia  is  the  word  by  which  Cudworth  charac- 
terized that  aversion  to  belief  spiritually,  which  almost  may 
have  been  said  to  have  begun,  as  to  its  grossness,  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.     Henry  More  devoted  himself 
and  all  his  philosophy  and  learning  to  a  long  struggle  against 
the  spreading  epidemic.     And  Richard  Baxter  collected  and 
published  what  he  considered  were  well  authenticated  inci- 
dents of  his  own  day,  connected  with  the .  supernatural,  as 
being  evidences,  on  which  unbelievers  might  be  challenged, 
who  would  not  listen  to  the  Scriptures  because  of  their  antiq- 
uity.    ("The  Certainty  of  a  World  of  Spirits;  fully  evinced 
by  Histories,  Apparitions  and  Witchcraft,  Operations,  Voices, 
&c.     A.D.  1691.")     But  that  epidemic  of  disbelief  originated 
with  other  causes,  than  what  are  to  be  argued  with,  by  logic 
or  from  learning.     And  so  it  was  that  pneumatology  was  less 
and  less  regarded.     And  so,  also,  it  was  that  in  spite  of  Cud- 
worth's  great  work,  scholars  became  more  and  more  blind  as 
to  there  being  any  possibility  of  system  in  the  universe,  intel- 
lectually.    That  epidemic  of  disbelief  which  was  just  then 
spreading  —  what  things  have  ensued  from  Jt  —  a  disbelief  as 
to  everything  wonderful  outside  of  the  BiWe,  —  an  attempt 
generally  to  extenuate  as  much  as  possible  the  miraculous 
narratives  of  the  Scriptures, — ridicule  of  testimony,  the  very 
best,  and  in  abundance,  as  to  the  marvels  of  mesmerism, — 
contempt  as  to  all,  or  nearly  all  the  Christian  writers,  from 
the  age  of  the  Apostle  John  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
because  of  their  accounts  as  to  the  supernatural,  in  their  re- 
spective eras,  —  and  on  the  points  of  their  strongest  convic- 
tion, a  reckoning  of  Cudworth,  More,  and  Baxter,  as  being 
nobodies,  notwithstanding  their  being  the  representatives  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  other  earnest,  earlier  divines  of  name  and 
note !    Addison,  Defoe  and  Johnson  are  men  to  be  cited  at 
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any  time,  anywhere,  as  being  eminent  instances  of  good,  com- 
mon  sense :  but  hardly  anybody  remembers  that  they  all 
three  were  never  as  to  anything  more  in  earnest,  than  they 
were  as  to  the  possibility  of  supernatural  experiences.  But 
what  indeed  is  there  that  is  like  the  strange  blindness  of  some 
modern  scholars,  who  scorn  the  mention  of  the  supernatural, 
and  yet  exalt  the  wisdom  of  Plato ;  and  who  deride  the  spir- 
itualists for  infatuation,  and  praise  the  mysterious  Neo-Pla- 
tonists  for  their  oracular  sentences ;  never  having  discovered 
that  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  in  the  fifth 
century  certainly,  that  they  attempted  communication  with 
the  spiritual  world  by  methods  and  instruments,  which,  as  to 
character,  were  much  the  same  as  what  are  used  by  the  spir- 
itualists of  the  present  day.  Plutarch !  what  admiration  there 
has  been  for  him  on  the  part  of  some  persons,  who  apparently 
can  never  have  seen  him,  except  with  one  eye,  or  on  only 
one  side  of  his  nature.  For,  no  doubt,  he  writes  Greek  and 
is  a  grand  biographer,  and  is  morally  worth  listening  to.  But 
then  also  the  oracles  and  gods  of  Greece  were  something 
real  and  serious  for  him,  notwithstanding  that  by  most  of  his 
modern  admirers  they  cannot  possibly  be  conceived  of  other- 
wise than  as  rubbish  and  trickery.  It  would  be  like  him  to 
say,  "  What  is  the  use  of  your  reading  me  at  all,  if  you  can 
only  be  deaf  when*  I  am  most  in  earnest,  as  I  always  am 
when  I  write  religiously,  and  about  the  oracles,  and  divine 
dreams,  and  the  appearances  of  the  gods.  Once  I  overheard 
some  of  my  slaves  talking.  I  should  have  done  well  to  have 
minded  their  conversation  better.  They  spoke  of  their  God 
as  allowing  no  other  gods  than  himself — the  One.  But 
they  did  not  say,  as  you  do,  that  there  were  no  other  gods 
that  might  have  been  had.  Myself,  surely,  if  I  am  not  ac- 
cused of  knavery,  I  ought  to  be  credited  for  knowledge,  per- 
sonally, as  to  oracles  ;  for  I  wrote  about  them,  and  not  unin- 
telligibly perhaps.  And  also  I  was  what  you  call  a  church- 
warden —  I  was  warden  of  the  temple  at  Eleusis." 

Grand  old  Greek !  Oh,  if  only  he  could  talk  among  us  one 
whole  day !  For  he  could  correct  not  only  the  unbelief  of 
some  people,  but  even  the  Christianity  of  a  few.    However, — 
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if  the  spiritualism  of  Plutarch  were  well  eliminated  from  his 
writings,  and  made  plain  for  even  students  with  their  blinders 
on,  he  would  be  quickly  discharged  as  an  obsolete  idol,  by 
some  of  his  admirers.  And  indeed,  why  really  should  Plu- 
tarch be  credited  any  more  than  St  Augustine  ?  ^ 

Socrates,  Plato,  Pausanias,  Plutarch,  and  nearly^  every 
Greek  worth  knowing,  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  after  them  its  chroniclers  for  a  thousand  years,  and  all 
the  greatest  of  the  Protestant  divines  —  men  of  the  grandest 
intellect,  and  men  also  of  the  keenest  perception  ;  saints  with 
looking  up  who  saw  the  heavens  open  or  an  angel  come ;  be- 
lievers competent  to  praying  fervently  and  successfully  ;  Prot- 
estant laymen,  a  choice  few,  like  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  and 
great  armies  of  believers  and  witnesses  of  whom  the  world 
was  never  worthy  —  they  are  all  now  dwellers  in  light  un- 
speakable, and  they  feel  their  affinities,  as  to  the  souls  which 
are  nearest  to  them,  and  as  to  surrounding  hosts,  and  as  to 
distant  regions ;  and  they  are  alive  forever  with  the  youth 
of  immortality  ;  and  as  they  look  up  together,  they  see  a  radi- 
ance from  above  become  visible,  which  is  like  the  smile  of  the 
Father  Almighty. 

Those  souls  in  glory  !  Those  children  of  the  Church  trium- 
phant !  Yet  if  it  were  possible  for  them  all  to  speak  as  though 
with  one  voice,  through  one  man,  there  would  be  an  answer 
at  once  from  a  thousand  quarters,  "  Rules  !  rules  !  we  have 
got  rules  to  think  by  now,  rules  for  thinking  in  church,  and 
rules  for  other  places.  Ghost-stories  are  well  enough  for  girls 
to  laugh  at ;  and  as  to  everything  else  of  that  kind  of  thing, 
—  imposture,  priestcraft,  —  that  is  the  word  which  settles  it 
now,  both  among  men  of  the  world  and  up  in  the  pulpit  too." 
It  would  not  do  so,  however,  from  any  other  pulpit  than  that 
of  an  incredulous  church. 

I  was  the  subject  of  conversion  long  ago,  as  suddenly  as 
Paul  was,  though  on  a  lower  plane  than  that  whereon  the 
apostle  was  when  **  suddenly  there  shone  round  about  him  a 
light  from  heaven."  It  was  a  fine  warm  morning  in  spring, 
and  I  sat  in  an  orchard  reading  one  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
Henry  More,  often  called  the  Platonist.     Now  More  quotes  a 
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good  ghost-story,  in  its  particular  way,  just  as  naturally  as  a 
text  of  Scripture.     And  remarkable  dreams  and  providences 
and  strange  impulses  he  regards  as  being  genuine  scintilla- 
tions of  that  heavenly  fire,  with  which  our  souls  are  kept 
aglow.     But  all  his  citations  of  such   things  I   had  always 
passed  over ;  just  as  in  reading  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  had 
always  skipped  poetry.     But  suddenly,  as  I  was  reading,  it 
occurred  to  me  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  "  What  strange  read- 
ing of  a  book  this  is  ?     For  on  one  page  you  are  very  intent, 
because  of  its  wisdom  ;    and   another   page  you  skip  at  a 
glance,  because  of  your  counting  it  as  nonsense.     *  Doth  a 
fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water  and  bitter.?' 
•So  an  apostle  asked  once ;  and  so,  again,  he  might  well  ask 
you."     No  doubt,  in  my  studies  I  had  arrived  at  a  crisis ; 
and  at  the  instant  it  was  as  though  scales  had  fallen  from 
my  eyes  ;   and  as  though  a  hundred  thoughts  which  I  could 
never  have  had,  except  perhaps  latently,  had  suddenly  showed 
themselves  like  lights  in  a  dark  field  ;  and  I  knew  in  a  mo- 
ment, with  one  fresh  beam  of  light,  how  surely  as  to  the 
spirit  old  things  must  pass  away,  and  all  things  become  new. 
And  in  the  same  way,  I  saw  that  there  was  no  trusting  Peter 
and  James  and  John,  and  the  other  eight  of  Christ's  own 
apostles,  without  believing,  also,  "in  the  things  of  the  Spirit," 
as  they  have  boen  attested  in  the  Church,  as  to  occurrence, 
age  after  age,  since  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  apostles,  down 
even  to  our  own  latter  days.    And  I  agreed  with  myself,  that 
though  a  ghost  in  my  own  house  would  be  an  anachronism, 
yet  that  I  had  no  right,  because  of  my  intellect  or  experience, 
to  scout  my  forefathers  in  the  Church,  and  after  the  flesh, 
also,  because  of  their  testifying  as  to  occurrences  against  the 
credibility  of  which,  there  is  nothing  to  be  adduced,  except 
merely  the  arbitrary  and  modern  word,  supernatural.     And 
also,  I  said  to  myself  that  as  there  had  been  changes  as  to  the 
earth,  geologically,  so,  also,  may  there  have  been  as  to  that 
sphere,  by  which  human  souls  are  enveloped.     And  I  con- 
cluded with  myself  that  though  it  was  not  probable  that  ever 
again  spirit  or  angel  would  intrude  on  the  uniformity  of  hu- 
man affairs,  yet,  that  as  to  the  past,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
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of  their  having  intervened.  Oh,  that  morning  in  England, 
when  the  roses  were  smelling  so  sweetly,  and  when  the 
apple-blossoms  were  falling  like  snow  in  the  full  sunshine ! 
That  was  a  wonderful  time  for  me!  Because  it  was  then 
that  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  I  turned  away  from  guidies,  like 
James  Mill,  as  to  the  human  mind,  and  trusted  myself  to  the 
Spirit,  or  at  least  to  a  belief  in  those  who  d}d  acknowledge  it 
That  wonderful  morning !  It  was  thenceforward  that  I  be- 
gan to  see  about  me  the  signs  of  an  incredulous  church. 
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What  wealth  was  hidden  in  those  early  years 
Of  that  great  spirit  full  of  love  and  truth ! 

He  was  no  man  of  sorrows,  bowed  with  fears,  — 
Serenely  beautiful,  high-hearted  youth ! 

Smit  with  the  love  of  God,  within  his  breast 
There  rose  a  fountain  of  perpetual  joy." 

The  world  knew  not  it  had  so  fair  a  guest, 
So  high  a  spirit  in  such  low  employ.  * 

• 
He  labored  cheerful  in  the  noonday  bright, 

And  went  his  way  unto  the  evening  meal ; 
And  sat  within  the  cottage  porch  at  night, 

To  see  the  pensive  shadows  round  him  steal. 

And  Mary  watched  him  with  her  earnest  eye. 
Lest  he  should  toil  too  long  with  all  the  rest ; 

But  when  at  night  she  saw  her  Jesus  lie 

And  sleep  so  calm,  she  stilled  her  anxious  breast 

He  rose  with  all  the  morning  in  his  heart, 

Elate  with  streng'.h,  and  kind  with  human  love, 

Eager  to  do  with  them  his  simple  part, 
Yet  warm  with  higher  work  for  God  above. 
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And  all  the  varying  pictures  of  his  life, 
Took  on  a  meaning  rich  and  deep  for  him,  — 

The  sports  of  children  and  their  little  strife, 
The  festive  hall,  the  hovel  poor  and  dim ; 

The  elders  sitting  wisely  by  the  gate. 

The  Pharisee  with  bordered,  flowing  gown, 

The  poor  man,  who  for  justice  long  did  wait, 
The  beggar,  —  scoff  and  laughter  of  the  town ; 

^he  synagogue,  the  simple  multitude. 

The  neighbor  who  stood  up  and  read  the  law, 

The  maniac  who  stared  at  him  so  rude. 
The  women  gazing  with  a  tender  awe. 

He  looked  on  men  and  loved  them  all  so  well 

His  spirit  yearned  with  a  delightful  pain 
The  secret  of  his  great,  young  life  to  tell. 

So  they  might  drink  and  never  thirst  again. 

And  when  the  dove  lit  down  upon  his  head. 

That  day  he  came  to  John  from  Galilee, 
He  turned  at  once  the  way  the  Spirit  led, 

Even  as  a  white-winged  vessel  springs  to  sea. 

A  wondrous  vision  from  his  calm  retreat, 
He  moved  along  the  highways  of  the  land. 

And  never  stayed  to  rest  his  weary  feet, 
Till  he  had  done  his  Father's  high  command. 

His  soul  was  lifted  with  ecstatic  bliss. 
He  saw  the  Devil  falling  from  his  throne. 

And  then  —  he  sorrowed  in  a  world  like  this. 
And  went  his  thorny  way  to  die  alone.  . 

But  ah,  the  joy  was  greater  than  the  pain, 
Grief  did  not  touch  those  thirty  years  so  bright, 

Nor  could  Death  hold  him  in  its  icy  chain. 
He  rose  and  mounted  to  Eternal  Light! 

Martha  Perry  Lowe. 
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BY    A.   B.   MUZZEY. 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  great  subject  of  education  is 
nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  the  growth  of  our  colleges. 
Confined  once  for  their  students  almost  exclusively  to  those 
destined  to  the  three  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  divin- 
ity, they  have  now  come  to  embrace  within  their  ranl^  candi- 
dates for  nearly  every  important  pursuit  in  the  community. 

The  contrast  is  not  more  striking  in  this  respect,  between 
the  present  and  former  days  in  college  life  and  purposes, 
than  in  many  others.  Going  back  fifty  years  to  the  time 
when  I  entered  college,  the  change  has  been  almost  incredi- 
ble. Whether  every  change  since  introduced,  including  both 
moral  and  intellectual  elements,  has  been  for  the  better,  may 
perhaps  admit  of  some  question.  Making  due  allowance  for 
that  "rosy  light,"  which  to  us  elders  seems  to  bathe  the 
whole  past,  I  at  once  concede  that  great  improvement  has 
been  made  in  many  directions.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  the 
requisitions  for  admission  :  I  see  the  great  advance  from  my 
own  case.  After  devoting  less  than  half  the  time  now  usu- 
ally allotted  for  preparation,  I  was  presented  by  my  instruct- 
or for  examination.  We  met  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
August,  and  commenced  our  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  were  occupied  only  one  day,  the  examination  closing 
at  five  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  entirely  oral  and  conducted 
by  the  President  (Dr.  Kirkland),  Professors  Hedge,  Farrar, 
Willard,  Popkin,  Norton,  Channing,  Edward  Everett,  and  tu- 
tors Caleb  Gushing,  George  B.  Emerson,  John  Brazer,  Ira  H. 
T.  Blanchard,  and  John  Fessendcn.  At  half-past  eight  we 
•  were  all  summoned  to  the  President's  study,  to  learn,  with 
trembling  hearts,  our  fate.  That  the  ordeal  was  not  a  fiery 
one,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  although  there  were 
two  specified  branches  which  I  had  not  studied  at  all,  I  was 
admitted  without  any  conditions.  And  I  know  well  that 
there  were  others  less  qualified  than  myself,  who  escaped  the 
strict  award  of  justice  on  that  day. 


I 
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Exhausted  by  the  intense  study  of  a  fearfully  hot  summer, 
my  unexpected  success  was  truly  exhilarating,  and  I  enjoyed 
the  recuperative  power  of  a  four  weeks'  vacation  with  the 
zest  of  a  little  child,  and  was  only  anxious  lest  I  might  fall 
behind  the  class,  so  much  better  prepared,  in  general,  I  had 
seen,  than  myself. 

How  wondrous  was  that  first  day  of  college  life.  What 
was  to  be  the  moral  effect  of  these  novel  scenes  on  a  country- 
bred  boy  ?  Would  he  retain  the  simplicity  of  his  early  days  ? 
Would  the  counsels  of  a  wise  father,  and  a  mother's  love, 
stimulate  him  to  industry  and  keep  him  from  the  paths  of  the 
destroyer?  His  purposes  were  certainly  good  and  his  aspi- 
rations high.  Not  to  while  away  his  time  in  self-indulgence, 
but  to  strive  for  good  scholarship,  and  above  all,  for  an  un- 
blemished character  —  this  was  the  goal,  but  how  to  reach 
it? 

The  routine  of  the  first  day  —  to  receive  from  the  Presi- 
dent a  copy  of  the  college  laws,  to  which  was  appended  in  his 
handwriting  my  own  name,  with  the  ^^  admittatiir  in  collegium 
Harvardinuml'  and  the  signature  of  that  beloved  man  —  pre- 
cious document!  to  pay  the  steward's  ten-dollar  fee,  and  to 
enter  my  name  with  the  Regent  and  also  at  commons  hall, 
and  to  take  possession  of  my  room  in  old  Massachusetts, 
albeit  destitute  of  carpet,  sofa,  window  curtain,  and  every 
other  modern  fireside  comfort  —  this  was  a  proud  instalment. 
Saturday  we  attend  prayers  at  the  chapel  in  University  hall, 
and  on  the  Sabbath  we  hear  at  the  same  place  two  sermons 
by  Dr.  Ware,  in  which,  as  the  record  states,  "  he  gave  us 
some  excellent  and  well-timed  advice  and  admonitions  upon 
commencing  a  college  life."     To  me,  who  came  from  minis- 
trations extreme  and  harsh  in  doctrine  and  unattractive  in 
manner,  this  was  a  rich  repast.     I  never  lost  my  interest  in 
the  preaching  of  this  earnest  and  true  man  ;  and  my  subse- 
quent estimate  of  his  rare  excellence  of  character,  his  kindly 
temper,  his  consecration  to  duty,  and  his  fidelity  to  every 
trust,  ripened  into  a  friendship  which  lasted  on  through  my 
manly  years  and  to  the  close  of  his  long  life. 
Monday  morning  finds  us  at  the  six  o'clock  prayers,  and 
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immediately  after,  a  lesson  is  assigned  us  in  Greek.  We  at- 
tend prayers  also  at  night.  Our  first  daily  recitation  is  before 
breakfast;  we  have  one  at  eleven  o'clock  and  another  at  four; 
and  this  order  continued  throughout  my  college  life.  The 
only  change  of  studies  was  on  Saturday,  a  lesson  in  Rhetori- 
cal Grammar  and  one  in  Roman  Antiquities,  and  the  recita- 
tion in  Grotius  on  Monday  morning.  This  book,  being  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  was  thought  an  appropriate 
study  for  the  previous  day. 

The  three  recitations  of  each  day  proved  to.  me  a  severe 
tax ;  and  the  more  so  as  I  saw  that,  to  my  classmates  from 
the  Boston  Latin  School  and  to  others  so  much  better  fitted 
for  college  than  myself,  every  study  seemed  a  light  task. 
But  I  struggled  on,  hoping,  I  sometimes  felt,  against  hope, 
that  a  brighter  day  might  come  in  the  future. 

For  a  close  student  the  dietetics  of  commons  hall  were  not 
the  most  favorable.  The  puddings  might,  some  days,  have 
been  sent  over  a  college  building  with  impunity,  and  the  pies 
could  have  followed  their  course,  to  say  nothing  of  coflfee, 
which  had  a  strong  savor  of  verdigris,  imparted  by  the  huge 
copper  boiler,  bread,  a  fit  substitute  sometimes  for  vinegar, 
and  meat  roasted  on  from  brown  to  black.  With  the  keen 
appetite  of  boyhood  and  youth,  the  consumption  of  full  meals 
of  this  diet  was  most  inauspicious  for  health.  And  then,  too, 
in  the  matter  of  exercise,  I  had  never  been  taught  physiology, 
and  did  not  dream  of  taking  a  walk  as  an  essential  thing  for 
a  student,  or  indeed  of  the  need  of  any  exercise  whatever. 
Would  that  some  kind  genius  had  whispered  to  the  good  Dr. 
Jackson  to  give  us  at  that  time  his  excellent  lectures  on 
health.  But,  instead  of  coming,  as  they  ought,  in  the  first 
term  of  the  Freshman  year,  they  were  reserved  to  the  last 
term  of  the  Senior  year,  when  all  the  mischief  and  misery  of 
ill  health  had  been  suffered  from  ignorance  and  inexperi- 
ence in  the  laws  of  physical  regimen.  At  the  academy  I  had 
fortunately  once  or  twice  a  week  practiced  the  old  style  of 
base-ball,  and,  on  entering  college,  found  foot-ball  a  substitute. 
The  barbarous  encounters  between  the  Freshmen  and  Soph- 
omores of  our  day  did  little,  however,  for  health,  and  often  left 
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US  maimed  and  lamed  by  the  mistakes  made  by  direful  Soph- 
omores, who,  with  boots  iron-toed  and  heeled,  aimed  at  our 
limbs  instead  of  the  rightful  object,  the  foot-ball. 

I  regard  the  introduction  of  the  gymnasium  as  a  blessed 
institution  for  the  college.  Systematic  and  thorough  exercise 
of  the  whole  frame  is  needful  for  the  sound  development  of 
the  intellect,  and  I  will  add,  for  the  moral  nature  also.  I 
have  not  much  faith  in  the  merciless  contests  of  some  mod- 
ern games,  as  they  affect  scholarship,  character,  or  even  a 
sound  physical  education.  Nor  do  I  believe  the  fashionable 
"regattas"  wholly  without  peril  to  one's  virtue,  when  it  is 
hinted  that  "liberal  purses"  are  in  prospect  between  stu- 
dents of  Harvard  and  their  numerous  competitors.  It  should 
be  quite  enough  for  their  highest  ambition  to  have  the  walls 
of  old  Massachusetts,  with  the  portraits  of  so  many  worthies 
as  look  down  on  the  spectacle,  contain,  enclosed  for  all  time, 
the  gilded  trophies  of  victories  by  the  oar  and  the  ball.  If 
any  man  will  invent,  and  make  popular  with  the  students, 
some  system  of  thorough  and  unexceptionable  exercise,  which 
they  will  pursue  with  moderation,  he  will  be  entitled  to  an 
honorary  degree  from  our  venerable  "  alma  mater." 

When  I  entered  college  the  practice  of  hazing  was  rife. 
Many  things  were  done  of  a  wholly  innocent  nature  to  fright- 
en the  poor  freshmen, — such  as  rolling  shells  and  cannon 
balls  down  the  three  stairways  of  old  Massachusetts.     This 
ammunition  was  purloined  from  the  neighboring  arsenal;  and 
when  some  forty-two  pounder  was  started  from   the  upper 
story  at  dead  of  night,  it  would  produce  a  very  respectable 
earthquake.     More  harmful  was  the  process  of  filling  a  barrel 
nearly  full  of  water,  and  so  placing  it  against  our  door,  that, 
upon  its  being  opened,  we  had  a  slight  illustration  of  the  del- 
uge.    I  heard  of  cases,  none,  as  I  recollect,  however,  in  my 
own  class,  where  some  hapless  victim  was  taken  from  his  bed 
and  thrust  under  a  stream  from  the  college  pump.     This  and 
similar  offences  lie  beyond  the  pale  of  harmless  jokes,  and  are 
no  less  mean  and  ungentlemanly  than  decidedly  immoral. 

This  brings  up  the  great  subject  of  college  recreations  in 
general.     It  is  idle  to  think  of  repressing  every  indulgence 
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of  this  sort.  Boys  and  young  men,  full  of  health  and  spirits, 
must  have  their  sports.  Our  only  questions  should  be,  what 
shall  be  the  character  of  these  recreations  ?  and  within  what 
limits  shall  they  be  restrained  ?  In  a  copy  of  the  college 
laws  published  1820,  the  year  I  entered,  is  a  long  list  of  for- 
bidden recreations,  with  their  several  penalties,  among  which 
are  these :  "  No  undergraduate  shall  be  an  actor,  or  in  any 
way  a  partaker,  in  any  stage  plays,  interludes,  masquerades, 
or  theatrical  entertainments,  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  or  a 
spectator  at  the  same,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  two 
dollars.  Nor  shall  he  attend  theatrical  amusements  in  any 
other  place  in  term  time,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for 
the  first  offence.  Nor  shall  he  attend  any  ball,  assembly,  or 
party  of  pleasure,  during  term  time,  unless  authorized  by  the 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  parent,  guardian  or  patron, 
under  the  penalty  of  five  dollars.  No  student  shall  shoot, 
fish,  or  skate  over  deep  waters,  without  leave  from  the  Presi- 
dent, or  one  of  the  Tutors,  or  Professors,  under  the  penalty 
of  fifty  cents."  Such  laws  are  subject  to  the  grave  objection 
of  a  sure  violation  ;  and  therefore  often  bring  the  whole  sys- 
tem into  disrespect,  if  not  disregard.  Many  laws  of  this 
class  were  constantly  violated  within  my  knowledge ;  I  re- 
member to  have  heard  that  even  college  officers  sometimes 
attended  the  theatre  in  disguise.  A  Kean  or  a  Cooper  was  a 
temptation  which  even  they  could  not  resist.  No  one  prob- 
ably would  now  deny  that,  far  better  than  these  rigid  statutes, 
would  have  been  at  least  the  encouragement  of  what  are 
called  "private  theatricals,"  kept  modest  and  moral  by  the 
occasional  presence  of  college  functionaries. 

The  tone  of  their  amusements  will  depend  somewhat  on 
the  age  of  the  students.  This  was  much  younger  in  my  day 
than  at  present.  One  of  my  class  was  but  thirteen,  several, 
I  think,  were  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  when  they  entered,  and 
the  average  age  must  have  been  not  much  above  sixteen. 
At  that  time  such  persons  were  considered  boys  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  often  con- 
ducted themselves,  especially  in  their  sports,  according  to 
this  standard.     We  were  then  addressed  by  every  officer  by 
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our  surname.  I  was  glad  to  hear,  at  an  examination  several 
years  since,  the  title  "  Mr."  given  to  each  student  when  called 
up  for  recitation.  Everything  should  be  done  to  impart  to 
students  a  sense  of  manliness,  and  to  give  them  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  regarded  with  confidence.  This  belief 
goes  far  to  produce  the  true  gentleman,  and  does  not  a  little 
to  establish  a  true  moral  character. 

The  average  age  of  students  who  now  enter  college  at 
Harvard  is,  I  am  told,  eighteen.  This  comes  in  part  from 
the  raised  standard  for  admission.  Its  good  effect  intelle'^tu- 
ally  is  manifest ;  the  college  is  no  longer  to  be  simply  a  first- 
class  high  school,  as  it  was,  in  so  many  respects,  when  I  was 
there.  If  the  elective  system  is  to  prevail,  down  even  to  the 
Sophomore  year,  the  student  should  be  of  an  age  fitting  him 
to  choose  his  own  studies.  With  this  improvement,  we  may 
reasonably  anticipate  a  steady  advance  in  character  among 
our  students.  Conscious  that  they  are  men,  they  will  leave 
behind  them  the  follies  and  faults  of  boys. 

Soon  after  entering  college  I  witnessed  in  the  Sophomore 
class  one  of  those  chronic  ailments  of  the  institution,  a  rebel- 
lion.    Such  events  were  then  regarded  as  almost,  under  cer- 
tian  circumstances,  a  matter  of  course.     There  must  be  a 
rebellion  at  least  once  in  four  years,  it  was  said  by  some  per- 
sons, that  every  class  may  see  and  know  its  folly.     By  an 
unfortunate  arrangement  my  class  occupied  the  dining-room 
in  University  hall  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Sophomores.     On 
a  Sundry  evening,  while  we  were  at  our  supper,  suddenly  the 
wooden  windows  between  us  were  burst  open,  and  missiles 
of  all  kinds  in  the  shape  of  crockery  were  dashed  in  upon  us. 
In  self-defence  we  were  constrained  to  repel  the  attack.   This 
destruction  continued  some  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  two 
classes  left  their  hallos,  a  shout  of  "  Soph  and  Fresh "  was 
raised,  and  immediately  rushing  to  the  college  yard,  an  onset 
was  made,  in  which  not  only  the  students,  but  college  officers 
became  involved.     Commands  were  issued  to  individuals  to 
"go  to  their  rooms,"  but  with  very  rare  obedience.     This  vio- 
lence continued  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  classes  separa- 
ted.  On  the  next  day  three  of  the  Sophomore  class  were  sus- 
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pended,  at  which  the  class  showed  some  resentment.  This 
led  to  the  suspension  and  dismission  of  several  others.  A 
division  afterwards  sprun«^  up  in  the  class  between  those  who 
joined  in  the  rebellion  and  a  small  number  who  stood  aloof 
from  it.  These,  numbering,  I  think,  about  twenty,  were  called 
"  The  Black  List,"  and  were  persecuted  in  many  ways  by 
some  of  the  other  members  of  the  class.  A  song  was  writ- 
ten, containing  the  odious  names,  and  holding  them  up  to 
ridicule,  and  it  was  posted  in  the  college  yard.  Two  more 
were  suspended  for  nine  months  on  suspicion  of  being  the 
authors  of  this  offence.  This  unhappy  affair  resulted,  with 
several,  in  the  entire  loss  of  their  degrees,  while  others  re- 
ceived theirs  only  from  time  to  time,  and  three  not  until  the 
expiration  of  thirty-two  years. 

During  our  first  term  there  occurred  one  of  those  Exhibi- 
tions, of  which  there  were  three  during  the  year.  These 
were  a  stimulus  to  us  Freshmen,  and  operated,  as  intended, 
"  to  animate  literary  exertion "  by  conferring  on  those  who 
excelled,  a  "public  mark  of  honor."  They  have  recently 
been  entirely  abolished.  What  a  calamity  this  would  have 
been  considered  by  the  Corporation  of  that  day !  In  the  col- 
lege laws  of  that  period  we  read,  "A  refusal  to  perform  the 
part  assigned  in  these  exhibitions,  will  be  punished  as  a  high 
offence."  Rarely  was  this  penalty  incurred  ;  to  nearly  every 
candidate  for  the  "honor,"  they  were  a  mark  for  aspiration, 
and  they  were  the  occasion  of  jealousies  and  envyings  among 
many  who  failed  to  attain  them. 

The  present  officers  of  government  have  decided,  I  learn, 
that  there  shall  be  no  rank-list  hereafter.  If  other  and  higher 
motives  for  study  can  be  substituted  for  this  long-employed 
stimulant,  every  friend  of  the  college  must  rejoice.  There 
are  evils,  perhaps  inevitable  ones,  connected  with  the  ranking 
system.  Happy  for  us,  if,  in  escaping  these,  we  shall  sacri- 
fice none  of  the  earnest  study  it  has  for  long  ages  produced. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  while  the  intellect  is  thus  to  be  better 
stored  and  developed,  the  moral  nature  also  will  be  awakened 
to  new  energy  by  the  substitution  of  positive  awards  for  high 
and  gentlemanly  deportment,  instead  of  the  ancient  system 
of  simple  "  deductions  "  for  misconduct. 
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A  stronfi^  stimulus  to  exertion  was  the  series  of  literary 
societies,  The  Fraternity  of  1770,  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club, 
and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  I  was  very  happy  when  chosen 
into  the  first  of  these,  which  embraced  about  twenty,  nearly 
a  third  of  the  class,  during  the  Freshman  year.  We  were 
thus  brought  into  fellowship  with  those  of  similar  tastes  with 
ourselves,  and  our  exercises  in  composition,  declamation,  and 
debate,  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  scholarship  of  many 
in  the  class.  The  best  talent  of  several,  I  recollect,  was 
shown  here  rather  than  in  the  required  studies  of  college. 
To  this,  in  part,  must  be  ascribed  the  singular  change  of  rank 
through  which  some  who  belonged  to  the  Fraternity  failed 
afterward  of  an  election  in  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  and  still 
more  lost  a  place  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  which  had  been  so 
confidently  predicted  for  them  in  the  first  and  second  years 
of  the  college  course.  The  good  influence  of  these  societies 
on  study  and  scholarship  was  sometimes  secured,  unhappily, 
by  a  sacrifice  of  kind  feeling  and  with  embitterments  which 
extended  on  even  after  we  left  the  university. 

It  is  surprising  how  soon  students  find  their  affinities,  and 
form  friendships  which  usually  last  through  college  and  often 
through  life.  I  remember  some  to  whom  I  was  at  once 
drawn,  it  may  be  by  the  great  law  of  "  natural  selection."  A 
few  were  soon  "  popular  fellows,"  and  one  of  our  best  scholars 
never  had  an  enemy,  nor  experienced,  I  am  confident,  the 
slightest  coldness  from  those  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  in  the  ranks.  Others,  with  great  suavity  of  manner, 
made  few  personal  friends,  and  so  it  has  been  with  them,  I 
suspect,  through  life.  Nowhere  does  the  heart  more  clearly 
reveal  itself  than  in  the  four  years  of  college  lifd.  Some,  it 
is  true,  with  kindly  sympathies,  are  constitutionally  reserved 
and  are  little  known  by  their  class.  I  recall  one,  hardly 
known  by  any  of  us  at  that  time,  and  yet  a  genuine  man, 
honored  and  beloved  to  this  day  by  every  one  who  has  passed 
beyond  the  veil  of  his  natural  shyness  and  taciturnity. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  we  often  walked  with  kindred 
spirits,  now  to  the  shades  of  what  was  then  known  as  "  Sweet 
Auburn,"  now  to  enjoy  a  sail  on  Fresh  Pond,  now  to  a  famous 
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resort  kept  by  a  Mr.  Rule,  where  we  could,  in  June  days, 
regale  ourselves  with  strawberries  and  cream,  ad  libitum,  for 
the  very  moderate  charge  of  fifty  cents.  The  temptation 
presented  by  this  renowned  establishment  was  so  great  that 
even  "  the  government  could  not  go  by  rules."  Sometimes 
we  adventured  a  walk  to  Boston,  perchance  through  "  Lech- 
mere  Point,"  in  case  the  mud  by  that  road  was  of  any  fath- 
omable depth  ;  and  at  times  we  would  wend  our  way  through 
the  "  Port,"  albeit  much  of  our  path  was  over  stony  ground 
or  through  expansive  pools.  What  a  jubilee  it  was  for  all 
Harvard,  when,  by  the  perseverance  of  one  of  her  sons,  a 
sidewalk  was  actually  built  for  a  whole  mile  toward  Boston. 
This  was  by  no  means  the  only  good  deed  for  which  we  may 
well  bless  the  memory  of  James  Hayward.  He  was  an  effi- 
cient college  officer,  popular  as  an  instructor,  one  whom  I 
esteemed  in  those  days,  and  valued  through  his  protracted 
life.  Not  endowed  indeed  with  that  perfection  which  belongs 
to  no  mortal,  he  was  a  benefactor  to  the  college  and  the 
town.  To  him  we  owe  largely  the  erection  of  that  church 
edifice,  whose  walls,  year  by  year,  have  been  so  long  vocal 
with  the  youthful  orators  of  Harvard,  and  in  which  more 
than  one  generation  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  liberal 
form  of  Christian  worship  and  instruction. 

I  am  led  here  to  speak  of  other  buildings  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  college.  When  we  see  the  speed  with  which  one 
and  another  structure  rises  on  the  old  grounds  at  this  day, 
and  the  renovation  of  so  many  of  former  periods,  now  that 
the  alumni  are  placed  in  charge  of  their  alma  mater,  and  un- 
der the  constructive,  as  well  as  educational  genius  of  our  new 
President,  we  are  carried  back,  by  contrast,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  half  century.  No  building  was  raised  within 
that  enclosure  during  my  college  life ;  and  none  had  been 
erected  for  some  ten  years.  Nor  was  there,  I  think,  a  new 
one  until  1840,  when  Gore  Hall  was  completed.  We  were  con- 
fined to  University  Hall  for  recitation  rooms,  dining  hall,  and 
a  kitchen,  whose  odors  I  cannot  say  refreshed  us  while  we 
poured  out  our  classic  or  mathematical  stores  to  professor  or 
tutor.     Within  those  same  walls,  too,  was  the  chapel,  where 
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we  met  for  worship  on  Sunday,  and  for  declamations  and  ex- 
hibitions at  other  times. 

At  that  period  every  officer  of  college,  including,  I  think, 
the  proctors,  was  required  to  officiate  at  prayers,  each  a  week 
in  turn.  The  diverse  modes  of  conducting  them  struck  me 
with  great  force.  Those  in  the  clerical  profession,  of  course, 
appeared  usually  at  ease.  But  some  whom  we  judged,  in  all 
charity,  to  be  not  peculiarly  devout,  presented  occasionally 
an  incongruous  picture.  "What  will  B.  do.?  and  how  will 
C.  conduct  himself  in  the  pulpit  ? "  was  whispered  among  the 
students.  One  of  these  had  professed  himself  an  unbeliever  ; 
but  he  marched  up  to  the  sacred  desk  with  the  courage  of  a 
good  soldier  going  to  the  front.  A  somewhat  irreverent 
youth  said  afterward,  "  I  never  heard  a  more  gentlemanly 
prayer  addressed  to  the  Almighty."  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  custom  did  not  occasion  more  evil  than  good. 
The  efficacy  of  public  prayer  is  lost  the  moment  we  detect  a 
lack  of  devotion  in  him  who  is  uttering  the  language  of 
sacred  petition. 

Among  those  gifted  in  prayer  I  remember  our  good  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Kirkland  had  a  rare  felicity  and  richness  of  ex- 
pression, not  more  noticeable  in  his  sermons  than  in  the  daily 
prayers  of  the  chapel.  His  language  was  choice,  and  its 
variety  almost  marvelous.  I  recall  a  discourse  on  idle  conver- 
sation, in  which  he  portrayed  the  heedless  and  meaningless 
style  of  talk  heard  from  some  as  "  colloquial  romancing."  No 
man  better  knew  all  the  avenues  of  the  human  heart,  or  could 
lay  bare  its  secret  places  with  more  skill  and  power.  Like 
the  great  English  dramatist,  he  "held  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,"  and  if  any  student  did  not  at  times  see, his  own  im- 
age, he  must  have  been  strangely  blind.  Who  that  passed 
through  college  under  that  benignant  spirit  could  ever  forget 
him  ?  For  each  of  us  he  had  a  kind  word  and  a  gracious 
look.  His  extraordinary  memory  enabled  him  to  call  us  all 
By  name  the  very  day  we  entered  college,  though  we  had 
been  four  weeks  absent.  When  I  went  to  his  study  he  would 
talk  to  me  like  my  own  father.  He  took  an  interest  in  my 
affairs  as  if  they  were  his  own ;  and  I  felt  sure  of  his  favor 
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whether  good  or  evil  should  betide  me.  Every  student 
seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  personal  friend ;  so  it  was  to  the 
end ;  and  when  the  last  tie  of  college  experiences  was  broken, 
as  we  parted  from  endeared  classmates  with  a  shade  of  sor- 
row, it  was  deepened  by  the  separation  from  our  ever-honored 
and  ever-loved  President. 
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Gently  fall  the  shadows  o'er  us  ; 

Slowly  fades  the  light  away ; 
O'er  the  hills  which  rise  before  us 

Come  the  beams  of  parting  day. 

While  the  evening  star  is  shining 

Brightly  in  the  darkening  west, 
Father,  on  thy  love  reclining, 

We  would  seek  our  peaceful  rest ; 

Blessing  Thee  for  joy  and  sorrow 
Thou  hast  in  our  pathway  strewn ; 

Praying,  on  each  coming  morrow. 
Thou  wilt  keep  us  still  Thine  own  ; 

And,  amid  the  cares  that  blind  us, 

Gathering  round  us  every  day. 
That  the  evening  shadows  find  us 

Still  upon  our  heavenward  way. 

E.  G. 
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COLLEGE  ANNIVERSARIES. 

We  have  just  been  passing  through  the  annual  exercises 
of  our  Colleges,  and  judging  from  the  accounts  in  the  news- 
papers they  have  been  attended  by  unusual  gatherings,  and 
marked  by  an  unusual  interest. 

Harvard  University  was  never  more  prosperous,  in  num- 
bers, in  pecuniary  resources,  or  in  the  thoroughness  and  effi- 
ciency of  its  instructions.      Two  new  dormitories  are  now 
building,  both  of  them  architecturally  worthy  of  the  conspic- 
uous place  which  they  are  to  occupy  on  the  college  grounds, 
and  a  third  hall,  like  each  of  the  three  that  have  preceded  it, 
the  generous  gift  of  a  Boston,  merchant,  is  soon  to  be  added 
to  the  number.     In  common  with  all  lovers  of  good  learning 
vre  heartily  thank  the  men  who  by  their  princely  benefactions 
have  within  a  few  years  added  so  largely  to  the  resources  of 
our  alma  mater.     Our  only  regret  is  that  one  of  these  bene- 
factors should  have  attached  to  his  gift  a  sectarian  qualifica-  • 
tion  —  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of  the  college, 
that  such  a  gift  has  been  branded  by  such  a  condition.     If 
Congregationalists,  Orthodox,  and  Unitarians,  have  by  the 
gift  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  created  and 
enlarged  educational  endowments  which  are  equally  open  to 
Episcopalians  and  all  other  students,  it  seems  a  little  ungra- 
cious that  the  first  large  gift  from  an  Episcopalian  should 
have  this  invidious  sectarian  distinction  attached  to  it.     Prac- 
tically, it  will  amount  to  little,  and  therefore  will  do  little 
harm.    But  while  all  the  other  funds  and  privileges  of  the  col- 
kge  are  alike  open  to  all  the  students,  and  Episcopalians  are 
freely  and  gladly  welcomed    to  all  the  advantages  flowing 
from  gifts  which  have  been  contributed  by  other  denomina- 
tions, why  is  this  single  exception  to  be  made  in  their  favor  ? 
It  is  as  if  all  the  families  of  a  neighborhood  should  unite  in 
a  picnic,  all  partaking  equally  of  what  is  contributed  by  all 
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the  rest,  while  the  members  of  one  wealthy  family,  using 
freely  whatever  they  wish  of  the  common  store,  make  their 
contribution  on  the  condition  that  nobody  else  shall  touch  it 
till  they  have  first  had  what  they  want.  Practically,  as  we 
have  said,  no  great  evil  will  probably  come  from  this  innova- 
tion upon  the  time-honored  and  unrestricted  hospitality  of 
our  generous  University. 

Next  to  Harvard  in  point  of  time  and  influence,  is  the 
College,  or  more  properly  the  University,  at  New  Haven.  Its 
history  has  never  been  marked  by  a  greater  degree  of  pros- 
perity than  during  the  last  five  years.  A  new  impulse  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  it  in  almost  every  department.  Espe- 
cially does  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  alumni  to  aug- 
ment its  pecuniary  resources  indicate  a  renewed  interest 
which  must  add  greatly  to  its  future  prosperity.  President 
Woolsey,  who  has  made  an  honored  name  yet  more  honorable, 
retires  from  a  successful  administration  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Prof.  Noah  Porter,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  this  college  since  1846.  He  belongs  to  a  family 
of  teachers.  His  father  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  pastor 
of  the  Congregationalist  Church  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  and 
remarkable  for  his  learning,  his  sound  judgment,  and  fiis 
Christian  virtues  and  graces.  His  sister  is  the  accomplished 
founder  and  head  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  suc- 
cessful female  seminaries  in  the  United  States.  He  is  known 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  a  great  and  comprehensive 
work  on  "The  Human  Intellect,*'  a  work  which  shows  great 
intellectual  powers  and  attainments.  Another  of  his  works, 
which  will  probably  be  even  more  widely  known  and  useful 
than  this,  is  entitled  "  Books  and  Reading,"  and  is  the  best 
guide  that  we  know  of  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  what 
books  to  read  and  how  to  read  them.  He  has  also  written 
a  book  on  college  discipline  and  studies.  His  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  oflfice  of  a  college  may  be  seen  in  the  short  ex- 
tract below  from  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  Commence- 
ment Dinner  at  Yale  College :  — 

"  Yale  College  has  from  the  first  shown  more  signally  than  any 
any  other  a  capacity  for  a  strict  and  rigid  development  and  growth 
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by  disciplinary  method.  In  the  academical  department,  then,  what 
must  we  look  for?  Not,  certainly,  that  it  must  depart  from  its  dis- 
ciplinary character.  This  is  the  strong  foundation,  on  which  the  ed- 
ifice must  stand,  but  it  may  in  some  respects  improve.  We  want, 
first,  greater  enthusiasm  for  study,  greater  and  more  liberal  culture 
in  the  literary  departments,  a  higher  moral  tone,  that  the  character 
may  be  moulded  in  truth ;  and  in  this  respect  we  look  to  the 
younger  graduates  to  inculcate  by  every  means  this  idea  and  the 
love  of  honor,  and  that  true  manliness  be  cultivated  toward  all  the 
instructors,  and  all  with  whom  they  may  have  dealings.  For  what 
are  graduates  to  be  distinguished  if  not  for  integrity,  honor  and  man- 
liness ?  If  we  would  have  enthusiasm  in  this  regard  let  me  ask  you 
to  use  your  influence  in  this  way.  I  wish,  too,  a  more  intellectual 
spirit  to  pervade  the  pupils,  a  love  of  study  for  its  own  sake.  An- 
other thing  may  be  said  in  respect  to  the  disciplinary  course.  If 
we  could  double  the  number  of  officers  given  to  the  freshman  class 
it  would  add  a  year  to  the  influence  of  the  curriculum." 

Similar  sentiments  had  already  been  expressed  by  the  re- 
tiring president  on  the  same  occasion.  We  give  a  few  sen- 
tences from  a  report  in  "  The  Boston  Advertiser  :  '* — 

"  President  Woolsey  went  on  to  say  that  the  younger  men  had  his 
confidence  as  much  as  the  older  ones.  He  did  not  want  to  see 
young  men  entirely  make  up  the  government  of  the  institution,  nor 
old  men  entirely  either.  Young  men  who  have  explored  various 
fields  of  learning  should  be  looked  upon  with  great  confidence. 
Whatever  other  idea  there  may  be  about  Yale,  and  there  is  room 
for  diversity  of  opinion,  the  graduates  have  all  settled  in  their 
minds  that  the  most  valuable  things  after  all  are  perfecture  of  life 
expressed  in  practice,  and  a  perfect  mind  shown  in  culture  and  dis- 
cipline, which  are  the  main  things  in  education  rather  than  knowl- 
edge ;  and  wherever  these  graduates  go,  culture  and  discipline  are 
the  main  things  for  them  to  have.  The  brick  walls  had  better  all 
be  thrown  down  than  that  there  should  be  any  other  foundation  for 
education  but  culture  and  discipline.  Young  men,  you  will  support 
Yale  in  this  idea ;  if  you  do,  the  college  will  be  blessed  —  and  may 
God  bless  her ! " 

We  should  be  glad  to  give  some  account  of  Commence- 
ment at  other  colleges.  But  we  have  neither  knowledge  nor 
room  for  it.    And  the  excellent  account  of  American  colleges 
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in  "  Old  and  New  "  would  make  anything  that  we  can  do  poor 
and  superfluous.  We  would  also  call  particular  attention  to 
an  article  in  the  July  number  of  "  Old  and  New,"  on  Theo- 
logical Schools,  in  which  the  editor  shows  that  no  other  pro- 
fessional studies  properly  include  so  wide  a  range  of  thought 
and  investigation  as  those  which  ought  to  be  pursued  to  fit 
young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Science,  Philosophy, 
Literature,  History,  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  life, 
should  all  come  into  the  field  of  their  mental  vision  and 
help  to  prepare  them  for  their  great  and  responsible  work. 
The  narrow  culture,  and  the  ordinary  mental  endowments 
which  some  people  regard  as  all  that  are  needed  to  make  a 
minister,  provided  only  that  he  is  a  good  sort  of  a  man,  do 
not  meet  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  will  fail  to  give  to  the 
Christian  Ministry  the  place  which  they  ought  to  hold  in  the 
confidence  and  affections  of  the  Christian  community,  and 
especially  among  men  of  enlightened  or  liberal  views. 

REV.    SAMUEL  J.   MAY. 

Though  we  were  present  at  the  funeral  of  this  dear  lover 
of  God  and  man,  "  we  cannot  make  him  dead."  Nothing  but 
life  can  be  associated  with  that  dear  name.  It  is  well.  It  is 
the  stamp  of  immortality,  set  by  the  divine  hand,  on  real 
worth.  Some  men  die  long  before  they  leave  our  sight; 
others  leave  our  sight  only  to  become  immortal  here,  in  our 
hearts,  as  well  as  there,  in  the  upper  mansions.  Much  as 
there  is  of  evil  in  the  world,  it  is  simple-hearted,  transparent 
goodness  that  wins  and  holds  the  heart's  honor  and  love. 
This  is  shown  by  the  hearty  tributes,  coming  from  sources  so 
diverse  and  various,  to  the  character,  work  and  worth  of  Mr. 
May.  It  was  beautifully  and  touchingly  manifest  in  his 
funeral  services  at  Syracuse,  where  the  great  heart  of  the 
people,  rising  above  all  party  and  sectarian  feelings,  laid  its 
offering  of  grateful  reverence  and  love  upon  his  bier. 

Though  the  newspaper  reports  of  these  services  may  have 
been  read  by  many,  it  seems  proper  that  our  pages  should 
make  some  brief  record  of  them,  and  some  of  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  occasion. 
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Soon  after  it  was  known  that  Mr.  May  was  gone,  members 
F  the  stricken  race,  whose  cause  he  had  so  nobly  espoused 
1  the  hour  of  need,  came  to  the  house,  some  wearing  badges 
f  mourning,  wishing  to  look  upon  his  face  once  more. 
To  give  to  all  a  last  opportunity  of  seeing  the  face  which 
ad  always  a  smile  for  all,  save  tyrants  and  tempters,  the 
ody  was  permitted  to  lie  before  the  altar  at  the  church  sev- 
ral  hours  before  the  services  commenced.  Among  those 
'ho  came  for  a  last  look,  as  we  were  told,  was  a  prominent 
lan  among  the  Indians.  As  he  gazed  upon  the  kind,  loving 
ice,  his  own  hard,  bronzed  features  relaxed  in  sympathy  as 
e  said  sententiously,  "  Mr.  May  best  friend  Indian  ever  had." 
mother  Indian,  whom  Rev.  Mr.  Calthrop  met  in  the  street, 
ore  kindred  testimony  and  added,  "  I  have  boy,  nine  years 
Id,  deaf  and  dumb.  Mr.  May  go  to  get  him  into  deaf  and 
umb  asylum.  They  ask  how  old  ?  He  say,  nine.  They 
ay,  no,  we  no  take  any  under  eleven.  Mr.  May  say,  he 
ndian  boy !  he  Indian  boy !!  you  must  take  him."  Of 
Durse  they  took  him.  At  the  grave  we  saw  an  Indian 
ith  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  were  told  that  this 
IS  the  father  of  this  child. 

With  these  touching  testimonies  from  the  lowly  came  a 

e  from  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  the  well-known  Christian  phi- 

'.hropist,  who,  being  unable  to  attend  the  funeral,  wrote, 

r.  May  was  the  most  Christ-like  man  I  ever  knew.    Heav- 

5  more  desirable  to  me  now  that  my  dear  May  is  there." 

evious  to  the  public  services  in  the  church  there  was  a 

family  service  of  Scripture,  hymn  and  prayer  in  the 

he  loved,  followed  by  words  of  tender  sympathy  and 

appreciation  from  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  the  brother-in-law 

.  May,  and  George  B.  Emerson,  his  life-long  friend. 

church  was  crowded  with  a  Congregation  such  as  is 

seen.    Nearly  all  shades  of  complexion  and  faith  were 

nted.     Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Wesleyans,  Bap- 

idependents.  Catholics,  cordially  united  with   Unita- 

honoring  the  man  who  had  won  all  hearts  by  his  life- 

votion  to  the  welfare  of  man.     We  were  particularly 

ith  the  fine,  venerable-looking  men  around  the  altar. 
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such  men  as  one  would  like  to  be  remembered  by.  The  ser- 
vices, though  prolonged,  were  listened  to  with  deep  and  tear- 
ful interest.  They  were  tender  and  impressive,  yet  lighted 
up  with  faith  and  hope.  After  a  brief  prayer  by  the  pastor 
of  the  church,  a  singularly  appropriate  selection  of  Scripture 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Mumford,  and  the  singing  of  one  of  Mr.  May's 
favorite  hymns,  an  address  was  made  full  of  beauty  and  ten- 
derness by  Mr.  C.  D.  B.  Mills  of  Syracuse.  Mr.  Garrison 
followed  with  such  a  tribute  as  only  he  could  pay  to  the  dear 
personal  friend  and  fellow  laborer,  who  in  the  early  dawn  of 
antislavery  agitation,  "  while  things  were  yet  dark,"  came 
forth  so  promptly  and  heroically  to  do,  dare  and  suffer  in 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  millions  then  held  in  slavery. 

Bishop  Loguen  of  the  African  Church  then  paid  an  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  Mr.  May  as  the  ever-faithful  friend  of  his 
race  in  general,  and  of  himself  in  particular.  "  I  began  my 
labors,"  he  said,  "  as  a  poor  boy  teaching  school  here,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  joy  that  our  dear  friend  brought  me 
when  I  made  his  acquaintance.  From  that  hour  unto  his 
death,  I  never  met  him,  in  the  darkest  moments  or  amid  the 
most  fearful  trials  of  my  people,  but  a  ray  of  sunlight  would 
strike  my  heart  from  his  countenance.  He  was  as  dear  to 
me  as  any  one  could  be.  Never  did  I  go  to  his  house  for 
counsel  or  for  help  in  vain." 

It  was  then  our  privilege  to  read  two  kind  and  appreciative 
notes,  one  from  our  ex-secretary.  Rev.  Charles  Lowe,  the 
other  from  our  present  secretary,  Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippin,  ex- 
pressive of  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  in  whose  service,  as  a  mis- 
sionary, he  had  consented  to  labor,  after  he  retired  from  the 
pastorate  of  his  own  parish,  and  of  the  eminent  service  he 
had  rendered  to  the  liberal  faith.  We  followed  these  letters 
with  such  remarks  as  were  given  us  at  the  time,  concerning 
the  nature  of  his  Christian  faith,  its  simplicity  and  power,  the 
heartiness  with  which  he  believed  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
applied  those  great,  yet  simple  truths,  to  all  the  relations  and 
duties  of  life.     Rev.  Frederick  Frothingham  offered  prayer. 
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The  choir  sang,  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee,"  and  the  body  was 
borne  to  the  beautiful  "Oakwood  Cemetery,"  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  church,  and  laid  tenderly  beside  the  dust  of 
his  wife,  who  died  a  few  years  before. 

Here  addresses  were  ma(Je  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Calthrop,  Mum- 
ford  and  Munday,  also  by  Mr.  Mills  and  President  White  of 
Cornell  University.  The  latter  said  that  Mr.  May's  presence 
had  been  a  continual  benediction  to  them  for  thirty  years,  that 
he  was  the  best  Christian  he  had  ever  known.  The  Sunday- 
school  children,  each  holding  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  then  sang 
the  bright,  hopeful  song,  — 

« 

"In  that  sweet  by  and  by, 
By  and  by,  we  shall  meet 
On  that  beautiful  shore." 

After  which  they  passed  in  order  by  the  grave  and  each 
threw  in  the  bouquet  brought  for  the  purpose.  It  was  a 
touching  sight.  As  we  looked  into  the  grave,  just  after  the 
children  had  passed  on,  we  saw  how  the  dear  form,  no  more 
to  be  seen  with  the  eye  of  sense,  was  literally  buried  in  flow- 
ers. Fitting  burial  for  the  form  that  had  held  a  soul  so  sweet 
and  fragrant  with  human  love.  Earthly  symbols  of  "  God's 
smiles"  may  well  hide  the  sacred  dust,  while  the  emanci- 
pated spirit  goes  up  to  meet  the  real  smile  of  the  Heavenly 
Father's  face  above. 

But  we  cannot  lay  down  our  pen  with  this  notice  of  his 
funeral.  Beautiful  and  fitting  and  numerous  as  the  tributes 
to  his  worth  have  been,  still,  love  always  craves  one  word 
more ;  and  we  loved  him  so  well,  and  had  such  cause  for  lov- 
ing him,  that  we  must  lay  one  little  leaf  with  the  rest  upon 
his  honored  grave. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  hint  of  the  blessing  he  was  to 
many  than  by  first  telling  a  little  of  what  he  was  to  one.  We 
first  become  acquainted  with  him  in  South  Scituate,  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  when  he  came,  fresh  from  his  faithful 
service  as  General  Agent  of  the  Antislavery  Society,  to  be- 
come the  minister  of  our  native  parish.  We  were,  at  this 
period,  using  what  time  we  could  spare  from  daily  toil  in 

lO 
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Study,  hoping,  if  possible,  some  day  to  enter  the  Christian 
ministry.  But  we  soon  found  that  the  path  from  the  ship- 
yard to  the  pulpit  was  not  carpeted  with  flowers.  "  The  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  under  difficulties,"  so  fascinating  in  books, 
we  found  a  somewhat  different  thing  in  real,  work-day  life ; 
and  we  confess  that  at  times  the  sky  grew  very  dark.  The 
light  of  hope,  at  first  so  bright,  receded  from  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  to  a  far-off  glimmer  in  the  upper  deep,  and  some- 
times threatened  to  go  out  in  darkness.  Just  at  this  time 
came  Mr.  May.  He  took  our  hand :  the  sky  cleared.  He 
clasped  it  in  that  broad,  warm,  loving  palm :  the  star  carae 
back,  full-orbed  and  glorious.  Oh,  what  a  clasp  that  right 
hand  had !  He  never  gave  his  finger-tips.  He  gave  the 
whole  palm,  and  it  carried  with  it  a  whole  flood  of  sympathy 
and  strength.  He  seemed  to  have  an  extra  set  of  nerves 
made  for  the  special  purpose  of  transmitting  sympathy  and 
cheer  straight  from  his  heart  to  ours.  For  three  blessed 
years  we  were  in  almost  daily  intercourse  with  him.  We 
heard  him  preach  on  Sundays,  and,  what  was  better,  saw  him 
practice,  through  the  week,  what  he  preached.  We  read  with 
him,  studied  with  him,  talked  with  him,  laughed  with  him, 
prayed  with  him,  worked  with  him  ;  went  to  temperance,  anti- 
slavery  and  peace  meetings  with  him,  superintended  his  Sab- 
bath-school, till  at  last  he  entrapped  us  to  preach  for  him, 
and  then  sent  us  out,  with  his  blessing,  to  preach  to  others. 
How  brightly  the  light  of  those  golden  days  shines  through 
the  azure  distance  of  thirty  years. 

Mr.  May  was  already  used  to  this  sort  of  work  for  young 
men.  While  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  his  cousin,  Samuel  May, 
had  studied  with  him  for  the  ministry ;  and  either  caught  so 
much  of  his  spirit,  or  had  it  in  the  ancestral  blood,  that  a 
large  part  of  his  subsequent  ministry  has  been  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden.  It  was  here, 
also,  Frederick  T.  Gray  studied  with  him  and  went  forth,  as 
Tuckerman  No.  2,  to  engage  in  the  ministry  at  large,  in  Bos- 
ton, with  a  zeal  and  heartiness  that  still  keeps  his  memory 
green. 

How  many  others,  since  then,  he  has  helped  into  the  min- 
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istry  we  cannot  tell.  We  know  that  Rev.  T.  J.  Munn  attrib- 
utes his  desire  to  enter  upon  the  work  largely  to  the  influence 
of  Mr.  May  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  many  others  have  been 
quickened  and  stimulated  in  the  same  direction,  if  not  by 
direct  aid,  yet  indirectly,  by  the  power  of  his  sympathetic 
spirit,  and  the  moral  heroism  and  true  manliness  of  his  own 
ministerial  course. 

His  advent  at  South  Scituate  brought  the  angels.  If  we 
did  not  hear  their  voices  in  the  heavens,  we  felt  their  in- 
fluence in  our  hearts.  Peace,  freedom,  temperance,  equality, 
brotherhood,  were  words  charged  with  new  meaning  as  they 
fell  from  his  lips.  The  Gospel  became  a  "  new  dispensation," 
as  at  the  beginning.  The  influence  of  this  revival  of  practi- 
cal Christianity  was  not  confined  to  our  parish.  It  spread 
through  Plymouth  County.  Not  only  the  churches  of  our 
liberal  faith  felt  the  power,  but  other  churches  also.  Anti- 
slavery  socities  were  formed,  temperance  organizations  for 
adults,  and  cold-water  armies  for  children  sprang  into  bfeing. 
Conventions  in  behalf  of  philanthropic  causes  were  called. 
Noble  men  and  women  from  abroad,  drawn  by  the  noble 
stand  Mr.  May  had  taken,  and  his  yet  nobler  spirit,  came  and 
spoke  their  best  words  to  us.  In  short,  it  was  such  a  season 
of  moral  refreshing,  such  a  pentecostal  outpouring  of  the 
spirit  of  practical  piety,  as  comes  only  at  intervals  and  marks 
epochs  in  human  history. 

Mr.  May  reverenced  woman,  delighted  in  her  society,  be- 
lieved in  her  mission,  as  the  companion  and  equal  of  man, 
and  hoped  much  for  the  purificatfbn  of  politics  from  the  in- 
fluence of  her  voice  and  vote. 

But  wide  as  was  his  influence  as  a  Christian  reformer,  he 
was  ever  the  devoted  Christian  pastor.  He  came  close  home 
to  the  hearts  of  his  people.  He  was  the  friend  of  all,  espe- 
cially of  the  needy  and  suffering.  What  voice  so  sweet  and 
tender  as  his  in  seasons  of  sorrow.^  In  the  spirit  of  the 
Master,  he  "  bore  our  sicknesses,  and  carried  our  sorrows." 
We  regard  it  as  a.  striking  evidence  of  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  man,  that  while  he  was  so  deeply  interested  in 
all  the  prominent  objects  of  Christian  philanthropy,  his  per- 
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sonal  interest  in  the  individual  members  of  his  parish  was  so 
deep  and  constant,  and  his  sympathy  with  all  their  experi- 
ences so  tender  and  real. 

Mr.  May  was  a  Unitarian  of  the  simplest  and  most  trans- 
parent type.  Many  of  our  ministers  were  trained  in  ortho- 
doxy, and  whatever  unction  or  power  they  may  possess  is 
often  attributed,  by  them  from  whom  they  came  out,  as  the 
result  of  the  latent  orthodox  grace,  not  yet  extinct.  But  Mr. 
May  was  born  and  nurtured  in  the  Unitarian  faith.  His  first 
remembered  religious  impressions  ran  back,  as  he  told  us,  to 
early  childhood,  when  he  stood  encircled  by  his  father's  arms 
at  the  family  altar  of  prayer.  There  he  learned  to  say  "  Our 
Father,"  a  name  that  grew  in  meaning  and  tenderness  as  he 
grew  in  thought  and  years,  until  it  became  the  central  truth  of 
his  theology,  as  that  other  sacred  word.  Brother^  born  of  this, 
became  the  central  truth  of  his  philanthropy.  These  words 
are  familiar  enough  to  us  all.  But  Mr.  May  believed  them,  be- 
lieved them  wholly  and  entirely,  to  the  very  roots  of  his  being. 
Here  was  the  source  of  his  power.  He  lived  in  the  blessed 
lighj:  of  these  great  truths.  They  penetrated  him  through  and 
through.  They  moulded  his  thoughts,  they  guided  his  feel- 
ings, they  controlled  his  actions.  This  it  was  that  made  his 
piety  so  filial,  his  philanthropy  so  broad.  When  he  called  God 
Father,  he  believed  it,  and  felt  himself  his  child  ;  when  he 
called  man  brother,  he  believed  that,  too,  and  felt  his  fraternity 
with  every  child  of  God  on  the  face  of  the  broad  earth.  His 
love  embraced  humanity ;  it  was  color-blind, —  the  only  kind  of 
blindness  we  know  that  fhdicates  clearness  of  vision.  The 
Beatitudes,  the  Golden  Rule,  the  whole  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  good  Samaritan,  with  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,"  the  lost 
sheep  found,  the  prodigal  brought  home  to  his  father's  arms, 
—  these  were  the  heavenly  manna  on  which  his  soul  fed.  He 
was  courageous,  too,  as  he  was  loving.  He  had  no  fear  of 
man  before  his  eyes.  The  voice  of  duty  was  the  voice  of 
God.'  Sweetness  and  moral  heroism  were  singularly  blended 
in  him.  In  his  rebuke  of  sin,  in  high  places  as  well  as  low,  he 
was  a  John  the  Baptist  that  no  kingly  threats  could  turn  a 
hair's  breadth  from  duty.     In  his  tender  love  for  all  he  was  a 
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John  the  Evangelist,  with  his  head  on  his  Master's  breast, 
and  his  feet  swift  to  run  on  errands  of  mercy. 

In  his  social  nature  he  was  large  and  rich.  His  compan- 
ionship was  delightful.  He  was  full  of  humor  and  anecdotes, 
and  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  men.  He  seemed  to 
have  known  almost  everybody  worth  knowing,  especially 
among  the  leading  reformers,  and  to  have  some  pointed  and 
characteristic  story  to  tell  of  them.  His  humorous  after- 
dinner  stories  were  good  for  body  and  soul.  His  laugh  was 
contagious,  running  in  mellow  ripples  all  over  his  sunny 
face,  and  going  out  through  his  eyes  to  set  his  companions 
a-going.  But  with  all  this  there  was  an  unsoiled  purity  of 
speech  that  was  beautiful. 

During  years  of  the  most  intimate  fellowship  with  him,  we 
never  heard  the  faintest  allusion  to  an  impure  thought  or  sug- 
gestion fall  from  his  lips.     He  was  singularly  free,  also,  from 
the  small  vices,  not  yet  entirely  outgrown  by  his  profession. 
He  didn't  smoke  or  chew,  or  drink,  or  talk  confidentially  to 
one  brother  about  the  faults  or  heresies  of  another.      His 
personal  habits  were  as  sweet  and  pure  as  the  loving  spirit 
which  made  him  the  friend  of  all.     He  was  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman, as  courteous  as  he  was  brave.      The  charm  of  his 
manners  was  the  natural,  unstudied  outcome  of  the  spirit 
within.     They  charmed  you  because  you  saw  they  were  so 
real.     It  was  the  charm  of  the  inner  life.     In  this  there  was 
power.     One  who  was  waked  to  deep  religious  interest  under 
his  preaching  in  Scituate  told  us  it  was  the  life  of  Mr,  May 
that  first  called  him  to  serious  thought.     He  saw  in  the  man 
a  something  which  he  did  not  himself  possess,  and  it  was 
that  indescribable  something  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  man 
that  arrested  his  thought  and  turned  his  steps  towards  the 
light. 

But  we  must  stop  somewhere,  and  perhaps  it  might  as  well 
be  here,  though  the  heart  is  full,  and  we  cannot  find  the  last 
word.  We  have  known,  and  still  know,  many  true  an<l  noble 
men,  in  whose  goodly  fellowship  the  soul  is  made  stronger 
and  better ;  but,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  Mr.  May  does  seem 
to  us  to  have  united  a  greater  number  of  the  sweet,  tender. 
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noble,  heroic,  and  profoundly  Christian  qualities,  than  any- 
one we  have  ever  known.  Heartily  do  we  thank  God  for  the 
privilege  of  having  known  and  loved  him,  and  for  the  sweet 
hope  of  meeting  him  again  in  the  "  By  and  by,"  of  which  the 
children  sung  so  sweetly  at  his  grave.  Till  then  we  may  all 
unite  in  saying  with  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Garrison,  "  Farewell, 
-^at  the  longest  a  brief  farewell,  —  friend  of  liberty,  of  tem- 
perance, of  peace,  of  universal  brotherhood,  of  equal  rights 
for  the  whole  human  race,  without  distinction  of  clime,  color, 
sex  or  nationality !  Farewell,  lover  of  God  and  man,  without 
partiality  and  without  hypocrisy,  ready  for  every  good  word 
and  work  ;  benefactor  of  the  poor  and  the  outcast ;  succorer 
of  the  hunted  fugitive  slave ;  sympathizer  of  the  orphan  and 
widow  in  their  distress;  rescuer  of  the  wandering  and  the 
lost ;  strengthener  of  the  weak,  and  lifter-up  of  the  bowed 
down  !  Farewell,  sweetest,  gentlest,  most  loving  and  most 
loved  of  men  ! "  w.  p.  t. 

BOYS. 

The  time  for  graduating  from  our  common  schools  has  just 
passed  by.  And  what  armies  of  boys,  whose  irrepressible 
energies  have  been  to  some  extent  restrained  by  their  rules 
and  discipline,  are  now  on  the  full  run  from  the  school-room 
to  the  various  occupations  and  experiences  of  life.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  wonderful  improvement  which  the 
last  fifty  years  have  brought  in  the  treatment  and  condition 
of  boys.  Carlyle,  if  we  remember  right,  in  his  most  cynical 
vein,  proposed  some  thirty  years  ago  that  boys  should  be 
barrelled  up  till  they  had  passed  through  a  certain  stage,  cor- 
responding, we  suppose,  mentally  to  what  parents  recognize 
as  the  age  of  measles  physically.  We  have  known  pretty 
go^d  people  who' seemed  to  think  that  outside  of  his  father's 
house  a  boy  was  not  a  nice  thing  to  have  about,  and  in  fact 
that  he  hardly  had  a  right  to  appear  among  respectable  peo- 
ple at  all.  We  speak  of  country  boys  and  of  many  years  ago, 
when  it  seemed  to  be  thought,  as  some  persons  think  now, 
that  a  boy  had  no  feelings  to  be  hurt,  that  a  boy  could  never 
be  tired,  that  he  could  go  barefoot  through  the  sharp  stubble 
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and  suffer  no  pain.     If  there  was  a  littje  odd  job  to  be  done 
when  the  day's  work  was  over,  and  everybody  else  was  tired, 
it  was  put  upon  the  boy  as  a  matter  of  course.     If  some 
older  person  had  left  his  coat  or  jug  in  the' far-off  field,  "  Oh, 
the  boy  —  he  could  run  and  get  it."     Or  if  the  cow  had  not 
come  home  at  night-fall,  no  matter  how  long  or  how  hard  he 
has  worked  through  the  day,  he  is  the  one  to  be  sent  after 
her,  especially  if  it  be  a  dark,  dreary,  drizzling  night.     His 
eyes  alone  are  sharp  enough  to  find  her.     So,  if  any  slight 
accident  has  happened,  if  a  rake  or  a  harrow  has  lost  a  tooth, 
if  a  mug  or  a  pitch-fork  has  been  broken,  if  a  little  girl  or 
dog  in  the  next  room  cries  out  in  sudden  pain,  if  a  rooster  is 
heard  screaming  at  an  unseasonable  hour  in  the  night,  or  if 
at  a  public  meeting  there  should  be  a  sound  as  of  the  munch- 
ing of  peanuts,  it  is  always  attributed  to  a  boy.     And  in 
graver  matters,  if  a  water-melon  patch  is  disturbed  some  boy 
must  have  done  it.      If  an   old,  deserted,  good-for-nothing 
barn  happens  to  take  fire  and  burn  up  in  the  night,  no  one 
thinks  of  the  old  man  who  may  have  gone  in  there  with  his 
pipe    to   take   his  rest,  but  it  is  always  some  scamp  of  a 
boy  who  has  done  it.     And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  these  sus- 
picions are  usually  true.     One  wicked  boy  infests  a  whole 
neighborhood  and  gives  a  bad  name  to  all  his  coevals  and 
associates.     But  for  all  this  we  have  faith  in  boys.    We  think 
they  are  worth  caring  for.     We  like  to  be  with  them.     Two 
or  three  years  ago,  in  going  up  the  James  River,  we  had  a 
long  and  pleasant  conversation  with  a  Virginia  gentleman, 
who  spoke  with  great  feeling  of  the  altered  state  of  things 
there  in  regard  to  the  negroes,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they 
had  forsaken  their  old  homes  and  masters.     "  But  after  all," 
said  he,  "  I  do  like  a  nigger.     I  love  to  have  them  round  me." 
So  would  we  say  about  boys,  even  though  they  may  not  be 
made  up  after  the  most  exact  pattern  of  propriety ;  or  indeed 
though  they  may  not  be  made  up  at  all.     We  look  upon  a 
boy  as  a  "lively"  bundle  of  unmeasured  and  undeveloped 
capabilities  —  for  good  or  for  evil.     Sometimes,  even  in  his 
apparent  recklessness,  a  boy  will  take  as  much  pains  to  hide 
his  good  qualities  as  some  exemplary  Christians  of  riper  years 
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take  to  show  off  theirs.  When  we  are  at  our  very  best,  then 
we  feel  as  if  we  were  a  boy  again,  in  the  old  home,  with 
mother  and  sister  and  brother,  longing  to  do  something  for 
them  which  never  can  be  done  now,  and  then  we  feel  as  a 
little  child  tearfully  looking  up  to  the  all-embracing  love  and 
mercy  of  God  ;  and  that  is  coming  as  near  to  heaven  as  we 
ever  expect  to  come  in  this  world.  Boys  may  pretend  to  be 
worse  than  they  are.  They  may  blush  to  have  you  see  into 
their  generous  purposes.  The  boy  who  delights  in  torment- 
ing his  sister  will  go  a  long  distance  out  of  his  way  to 
gather  a  rare  plant  or  flower  which  he  knows  that  she  likes. 
He  will  stand  up  for  her  against  the  world.  He  will  deny 
himself  the  dainties  that  he  likes  best,  if  only  he  can  surprise 
her  by  some  unexpected  kindness,  especially  if  he  knows  that 
she  will  not  be  likely  to  suspect  him  of  doing  it.  These  rol- 
licking, noisy,  disagreeable  boys,  sometimes  very  bad,  some- 
times led  away  against  their  better  impulses,  how  brave,  how 
truthful,  how  generous  they  sometimes  are,  and  how  many  of 
them  grow  up  into  wise  and  good  men.  Indeed  we  hardly 
ever  knew  of  a  really  good  man  who  had  not  at  some  early 
period  of  his  life  been  a  boy.  The  boys,  yes,  God  bless  and 
keep  them  !  for  the  hope  of  the  world  is  bound  up  in  them. 

It  it  said  that  every  Hebrew  mother  used  to  look  with  rev- 
erence on  her  son,  not  knowing  but  that  in  him  she  was  look- 
ing on  the  coming  Messiah.  With  something  of  this  feeling 
should  we  look  upon  the  young.  Among  them  is  the  future 
divine,  the  future  law-maker  or  judge.  Among  them  is  the 
great  merchant  whose  possessions  shall  be  equalled  only  by 
his  benefactions.  Among  them  are  the  great  inventors,  the 
great  rulers  of  the  coming  age.  Among  them  are  the  poets 
and  thinkers  who  with  a  prophetic  instinct  shall  lead  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  into  higher  realms  of  thought  and  a  grander 
life.  We  therefore  look  upon  them  with  reverence,  and  hail 
as  omens  of  the  highest  good  for  coming  times  the  fact,  that 
to  these  young  minds  in  whom  all  possibilities  of  future 
greatness  and  goodness  may  exist,  there  are  opening  to-day 
opportunities  for  personal  improvement,  and  for  future  use- 
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fulness  and  honor,  such  as  were  never  before  opened  to  the 
young,  especially  among  the  laboring  classes. 

Many  influences  have  been  at  work  to  bring  about  this  re- 
sult, and  cause  boys  to  be  regarded  with  a  more  tender  interest 
and  forbearance.  The  general  humanizing  tendencies  of  the 
age  have  worked  kindly  for  them.  The  literature  of  the  age 
has  sided  with  them.  No  other  writer  has  probably  done  a 
hundredth  part  as  much  for  them  as  Dickens,  whose  wonder- 
ful skill  has  nowhere  been  more  beneficently  exercised  than 
in  portraying  boys  of  the  most  widely  differing  temperaments 
and  characters,  and  showing  as  no  one  else  ever  has  done 
where  the  sweet  fountain  of  genuine  kindness  and  affection 
may  be  concealed  even  in  the  most  unpromising  subjects 
and  of  what  cruelty,  tortures  and  injustice  boys  of  the  most 
sensitive  natures  may  have  been  made  the  victims.  And  the 
great  labor-saving  machines,  in  multiplying  material  comforts 
and  lessening  the  hardships  of  labor,  have  done  more  than 
we  can  well  understand  to  lighten  the  tyrannous  burdens  of 
premature  care  and  work  which  bowed  down  soul  and  body 
alike,  and  left  to  the  child  no  room  or  time  for  his  natural 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  the  free  play  of  his  joyous  instincts 
and  affections. 

THE  GRAVES  OF  NEW   ENGLANDERS   IN   CHARLES- 
TON, S.C. 

Some  years  ago,  Mrs.  Oilman  published  a  cemetery  record 
containing  the  names  of  New  England  people  whose  bodies 
had  been  buried  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  edition  was 
burned  at  Columbia  during  the  war,  and  the  author  herself 
has  but  a  single  copy. 

We  have  received  an  interesting  communication  from  Mrs. 
Gilman,  which  we  are  happy  to  publish,  though  we  have  not 
room  for  the  entire  list  of  names.  We  cannot  but  respect 
her  pious  care  for  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  know  that 
any  commission  entrusted  to  her  will  be  faithfully  attended 
to. 

II 
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In  her  letter  to  us,  Mrs.  Gilman  says,  — 

"  In  the  beautiful  enclosure  around  the  Unitarian  Church,  are 
many  interments  from  New  England. 

"  Genealogy  is  finding  important  aid  in  graveyards,  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  age  leads  to  a  respectful  consideration  of  departed  rel- 
atives. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  copied  from  my  printed  volume  of  Inscrip- 
tions, for  the  benefit  of  survivors,  nearly  fifty  names,  mostly  origi- 
nating in  New  England. 

"  These  graves  are  not  uncared  for,  but  are  enclosed  by  ever- 
green hedges,  while  forest  trees,  although  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
wave  over  them.  They  escaped  the  great  conflagration,  and  were 
unhurt  by  the  shells  that  fell  around  them.  They  still  require  at- 
tention, for  time  is  doing  its  work  on  slate  and  marble.  Three  lie 
in  the  common  path,  and  should  be  placed  perpendicularly. 

"If  any  name  among  those  copied  should  excite  interest,  I  will 
gladly  give  further  information,  and  take  charge  of  sums  forwarded 
for  cleaning,  repairs,  or  gardener's  expenses." 

Among  the  names  sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  Gilman  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

"  Loring  Andrews,  fourth  son  of  Mr.  Loring  Andrews  and  Mrs. 
Hannah,  his  wife,  of  Hingham,  in  the  State  of  Mass.     Died  1805. 

"Capt.  Joseph  Bixby,  Dublin,  N.  H.     Died  182 1. 

"  Ellen  Maria,  daughter  of  John  Boit  of  Boston,  Mass.  Died 
1821. 

"William  Eveleth,  of  Salem,  Mass.     Died  1824. 

"  Henry  Alexander  Flagg,  Mass.     Died  1842. 

"John  Taylor  Gilman,  Exeter,  N.  H.     Died  1808. 

"Aaron  Hardy,  Boston.     Died  1816. 

"  Mrs.  Sylvia  C.  Hathaway,  New  Bedford,  Mass.     Died  1834. 

"  Elijah  Hunt  Mills,  Northampton,  Mass.     Died  1830. 

"  Elizabeth  W.,  wife  of  George  Seaver,  Boston.     Died  1837. 

"Theodore  W.  Thayer,  Boston.     Died  1854." 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Gilman  of  the  very  accept- 
able, faithful,  and  successful  services  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cutter  in 
Charleston. 
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BY   E.   H.   SEARS. 

"THE   ETERNITY   OF  THE   HELLS." 

Some  of  our  New  Church  neighbors  are  finding  in  Swedenborg  a 
more  profound  meaning  than  he  knew  of  himself,  especially  on  the 
great  subject  of  the  final  destiny  of  those  who  enter  the  spirit  world 
wicked  and  impenitent.  Swedenborg,  in  his  dogmatic  statements,  is 
at  one  with  the  Orthodox  Church  touching  the  duration  of  the  fu- 
ture punishment.  But  he  announces  principles  of  the  divine  prov- 
idence and  government,  and  of  human  nature  in  its  inmost  essence, 
from  which  a  very  different  conclusion  would  naturally  be  drawn. 
This  conclusion  a  class  of  Swedenborgians,  the  liberal  "  wing,"  as 
we  suppose,  are  trying  to  reason  out.  The  subject  is  having  a  free 
and  able  discussion  in  the  "  New  Church  Independent,"  a  Sweden- 
borgian  monthly  published  at  Laporte  and  conducted  with  much 
freedom  and  catholicity.  In  a  late  number  a  writer,  who  seems  to 
be  a  lady,  puts  the  alternatives  thus  clearly:  — 

"  There  are  but  four  tenable  beliefs  concerning  the  future  of  hell :  for 

one  must  either  believe  it  perpetually  stationary,  which  seems  inconsistent 

with  ever-increasing  power  of  Heaven  and  Order  which  act  upon  it ;  or 

annihilated  finally,  which  would  seem  a  reductio  ad  absurdum^  when  we 

consider  the  nature  of  annihilation  ;  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  torpid  stupor, 

or  dead  existence,  which  is  virtually  almost  annihilation,  and  perhaps  liable 

to  those  same  objections ;  or  totally  changed.     For  the  last  hypothesis, 

w-liich  I  believe,  I  think  I  have  the  following  grounds  :  First,  the  Presence 

or  God ;  for  Swedenborg  teaches  that  every  living  soul,  even  every  soul  in 

hell,  has  an  unpolluted  Inmost  wherein  the  Divine  Life  dwells,  and  from 

w-liich  it  lives.     So,  '•though  I  go  down  to  hell^  Thou  art  there  also^ 

His  Love  and  Life  never  leave  any  soul ;  and  the  Puritan  divine  who 

prayed  for  the  Devil,  had  perchance  a  wider  scope  of  vision,  a  deeper 

insight  into  God's  tenderness  than  we  in  our  despair. 

"Secondly,  there  is  no  human  being,  who  has  not  either  loved,  or  been 
loved ;  none  so  loathsomely  evil  that  he  has  not  been  a  helpless  child : 
and  all  states  may  return  to  us  again.     So  even  in  ourselves,  and  our  hu- 
man ties,  there  is  still  the  ^erm  of  hope.    Besides,  how  few  of  the  wicked 
can  we  say  are  hopelessly  evil,  remembering  how  much  of  hereditary 
woe  lies  as  a  burden,  —  for  which  we  are  not  responsible  —  upon  our 
s\ioulders,  —  how  much  sin  is  through  ignorance  or  false  teaching,  —  how 
much  apparent  moral  evil  is  in  reality  a  physical  disease.     How  much 
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easier  would  it  be  to  grow  heavenward  with  strong  and  pure  bodies  even ! 
Sanitary  reform  is  a  firm  basis  for  Regeneration  to  work  from,  and  the 
Divine  Physician  healed  and  cared  for  the  bodies  of  men  as  well  as  their 
souls. 

'*  Thirdly,  there  would  seem  hope  through  analogy  with  the  things  of 
Nature  ;  for  even  in  apparent  death  and  decay,  the  atoms  do  not  perish, 
but  through  various  changes  appear  again  in  pure  and  living  forms.  Is 
there,  in  the  essence  of  the  immortal  soul,  a  less  vital  and  purif3ring 
power  ?  May  not  these  fierce  agonies  of  hell  and  woe  be  as  the  ordeal 
by  fire  through  which  the  ore  becomes  metal  ?  As  one  of  our  truest 
poets  has  said  :  *  In  the  light  of  Christ  we  are  saved;  but  those  souls 
that  seem  lost  are  in  His  Shadow^  and  even  in  that,  is  Life^  Was  the 
Parable  of  the  Lost  Piece  of  Silver,  which  the  owner  sought  for  dili- 
gently until  she  found  it,  for  earth  only,  or  may  it  not  have  been  the  gra- 
cious Gospel  oiall  souls  ? " 

THE   ANIMALS. 

A  book  well  compiled,  selecting  anecdotes  of  the  brute  races 
where  they  have  manifested  affection,  sagacity,  and  devotion  which 
bring  them  into  close  alliance  with  humanity  would  be  a  persuasive 
plea  to  aid  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
in  their  most  laudable  enterprise.  We  notice  several  facts  of  late 
illustrating  the  faithfulness  of  the  dog  towards  his  master,  wounded 
or  slain  on  the  battle-field.  The  following  is  copied  from  "The 
Animal  World:"  — 

"  I  wandered  over  the  battle-field.  There  lay  the  body  of  a  captain  of 
the  Sixty-second  Infantry;  his  faithful  dog  was  the  mourner.  There  he 
lay,  close  to  the  fallen,  licking  his  wounds  and  howling  piteously.  No 
one  dared  to  approach.  The  dog  had  followed  his  master  into  battle : 
now  he  would  not  be  parted  from  him  by  death.  There  he  lay  all  day 
long,  —  neither  father  nor  mother,  wife  nor  child,  were  permitted  to  keep 
this  mournful  watch  ;  only  the  dog  was  there  to  the  last.  Yet  this  is  one 
of  the  creatures  to  whom  man  in  his  pride  attributes  neither  thought 
nor  soul  —  only  instinct.  Contrast  the  dog  with  the  human  harpies,  too 
well  known  on  the  battle-field." 

HITTING   THE   MARK. 

"  I  fire  a  great  quantity  of  shot :  it  will  be  strange  if  some  do 
not  hit  the  mark,'*  was  the  saying  of  a  distinguished  physician  of 
the  old  school.  They  did  hit  'he  mark  fearfully  ;  but  the  mark  was 
the  patient,  not  the  disease.  They  still  practice  in  that  way  in  China. 
A  Chinese  mandarin,  it  is  said,  will  call  in  twelve  physicians,  take 
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the  prescription  of  each,  mix,  and  down  with  the  whole,  quite  sure 
that  some  of  them  will  "  hit  the  mark." 

HO,   FARMERS! 

A  medical  authority  thus  treats  what  it  considers  one  of  your  illu- 
sions. It  denies  that  salt  tends  to  preserve  hay  or  improve  its 
quality :  "Its  action  is  unfavorable  to  curing  hay  in  the  mow,  as  it 
is  a  substance  that  attracts  moisture.  It  holds,  besides,  considerable 
water  of  crystallization,  and  this  affords  moisture  and  helps  defeat 
the  end  in  view.  Wet  or  damp  hay  will  keep  no  better  for  throw- 
ing salt  over  it,  and  when  this  substance  is  used  largely  it  is  injuri- 
ous to  animals ;  for  keeping  them  all  the  while  on  salt  hay  is  like 
keeping  sailors  all  the  while  on  salt  junk."  This  comes  from 
Gunn's  medical  and  chemical  work. 

IMMORTALITY   AND   FREE   RELIGION. 

The  Free  Religionists,  by  renouncing  the  assurances  that  come 
from  supernatural  revelation  touching  the  subject  of  a  future  life, 
are  thrown  back  on  the  evidence  of  science  and  nature.  How  sat- 
isfying these  nre  would  appear  from  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Abbot  in 
"The  Index,"  which  seem  to  us  the  pensive  sighings  of  an  earnest 
heart  for  what  it  has  no  assurance  of,  not  the  rejoicing  faith  of  the 
true  believer.  In  vain  you  tell  us  that  for  the  loss  of  heaven  here- 
after, we  must  make  for  ourselves  a  heaven  on  earth.  You  ought 
to  know  that  for  the  soul  of  deepest  sensibilities  and  noblest  aspira- 
tions the  heaven  on  earth  would  be  ever  overhung  with  the  shadow 
of  death,  if  the  terminus  of  that  heaven  were  a  coffin  and  a  grave. 
But  let  Mr.  Abbot  speak  for  himself:  — 

"You  know  I  do  not  dogmatize  —  you  know  I  count  it  ill-befitting  a 
great  spirit  to  quarrel  with  nature^s  laws,  be  they  what  they  may.  But  in 
OUT  utter  inability  to  pierce  the  veil  that  hides  the  future,  I  hold  it  not 
presumptuous  to  expect  noble  things  of  this  noble  universe  we  dwell  in. 
Sooner  or  later  every  human  career  becomes  tragic.  But  is  it  worthy  of 
nature  or  worthy  of  God  (I  care  not  what  name  is  chosen  to  hide  our 
ignorance)  that  human  life  shall  be  forever  a  tragedy  ?  These  homes 
of  ours  are  frail  as  the  shells  that  enclose  the  embryo  bird ;  shall  the 
great  affections  of  the  human  soul  perish  unfledged  ?  Shall  nothing 
at  last  emerge  with  wings  ?  Remind  me  of  my  ignorance  as  much  as 
you  will ;  this  I  confess,  for  truth  demands  it.     But  expect  me  not  to 

take  delight  in  drawing  from  my  own  ignorance  auguries  that  dishonor 
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the  absolute  wisdom  patent  on  every  page  of  nature's  book.  No !  If 
instructed  at  last  that  this  life  is  all,  it  concerns  my  self-respect  that  I 
accept  with  fortitude  the  inevitable  fate.  But  until  thus  instructed  be- 
yond a  doubt,  it  concerns  my  self-respect  not  to  cherish  the  conceit  that 
my  human  hope  can  be  more  magnificent  than  nature's  infinite  possibili- 
ties —  not  to  fancy  that  my  imagination  can  conceive  a  sublimer  denoue- 
ment to  the  drama  of  human  existence  than  nature  with  her  boundless 
and  unsuspected  resources  can  evolve  in  limitless  time.  I  can  under- 
stand full  well  how  a  great-souled  man  may  unflinchingly  but  sadly  ac- 
quiesce in  what  seems  to  him  the  disproof  of  immortality ;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  how  a  great-souled  man  can  exult  in  it  To  be  intelligent  is 
a  magnificent  privilege,  is  it  not.*^  Then  to  lose  intelligence  is  to  be 
degraded  from  a  high  function  in  the  universe.  Let  it  be  far  from  us  to 
rejoice  at  the  thought  of  our  own  possible  degradation  I 

"  When,  therefore,  I  see  a  beautiful  home  shattered  like  a  costly  vase^ 
whose  very  fragments  are  still  fragrant  with  the  divine  perfume  of  the 
flowers  it  held,  —  when  the  spectacle  of  life's  drama  ends  with  crushed 
and  bleeding  hearts,  —  I  am  impelled  by  the  very  artistic  instinct  within, 
if  by  no  deeper  stirring,  to  hope  that  this  is  but  the  ending  of  a  scene, 
not  the  ending  of  the  play.    Life  cannot  be  a  tragedy  at  the  last,  unless  the 
actors  are  nobler  than  the  Author.     The  final  outcome  of  spiritual  being 
—  shall  it  be  death?    The  utter  pathos  of  these  separations,  wringing' 
tears  from  everything  but  stones,  —  can  this  be  the  closing  strain  in  th& 
grand  oratorio  of  divine  devotion  and  a  love  that  triumphs  over  all.^ 
Can  it  be  that  the  music  of  the  stars  is  thus  set  to  the  minor  key? 
Be  it  that  the  word  *  home '  has  become  a  mere  memory  of  the  past, 
inwrought  with  deathless  pain  and  longing  and  outstretching  after  be- 
loved arms  ;  yet  if  it  shifts  and  changes  under  the  soothing  touch  of 
Time  into  a  still  diviner  hope  of  the  future,  a  cheerful  vision  of  re-united 
loves  and  bliss  made  a  thousand-fold  more  sacred  by  long  intervals  of 
solitary  grieving,  —  who  shall  venture  to  cry  *Nay!'     Until  the  vast 
mystery  of  death  has  been  utterly  unsealed,  it  is  sciolism,  not  science, 
that  steps  briskly  forward  with  negations  incapable  of  proof." 

THE  NEW   FLAG. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Potter  announces  the  following,  and  assures  us  that 
he  " stands "  by  it ;  "That  the  human  intelligence  and  conscience 
are  to  be  trusted  absolutely  to  come  to  whatever  conclusions  they 
.should  be  brought  when  acting  freely  under  the  normal  laws  of 
their  own  being,  and  that  there  is  no  other  test  that  our  conclusions 
are  true  than  this  inward  one  which  resides  in  human  reason  itself." 
He  says,  moreover,  that  he  believes  in  God  and  in  religion  "be- 
cause human  intelligence  leads  to  these  beliefs ;"  but  no  one  of  his 
beliefs,  if  he  can  help  it,  shall  prevent  him  from  "  shaking  hands 
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with  a  man  of  the  most  opposite  beliefs,  and  joining  with  him  as  an 
equal  brother  in  the  search  after  truth  and  in  the  promotion  of 
human  welfare."  And  this,  he  says,  "  according  to  my  understand- 
ing, is  the  essential  idea  and  aim  of  the  Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion." 

If  we  remember  right  we  have  heard  something  like  this  before. 
We  think  we  have  heard  it  proclaimed  so  often  —  at  least  fifty  yeais 
—  that  people  had  got  it  pretty  nearly  by  heart.  And  during  all 
that  time  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  man,  wo- 
man, or  child  who  did  not  profess  the  same  trust  in  "  the  human 
intelligence  and  conscience,"  or  any  person.  Catholic,  Protestant, 
or  Infidel,  who  did  not  hold  that  they  ought  to  believe  what  on  the 
whole  their  reason  approved  and  dictated.  Even  the  man  in  the 
insane  asylujn  made  the  same  appeal  to  private  reason :  "  I  thought 
the  world  was  mad,  and  the  world  thought  I  was,  and  they  out- 
voted me,  and  so  I  am  here." 

Suppose  some  individuals  were  to  secede  from  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  proclaim  that  twice  two  is  four,  and  stick  to 
it ;  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  if  in  the  development  of  human 
intelligence  it  shall  turn  out  that  two  and  two  make  six  they  pledge 
themselves  to  believe  it  whenever  their  reason  can  see  it;  and 
meanwhile  they  will  shake  hands  with  everybody  who  is  trying  to 
investigate  the  subject,  and  will  heartily  cooperate  with  them  in 
any  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  hnman  welfare,  —  would  not  that 
be  another  "  advanced  thought "  of  the  times  ? 

CANDIDATING. 

Time  was  when  in  Massachusetts  the  people  through  a  conven- 
tion nominated  candidates  for  the  office  of  Governor.     Now,  if  you 
wish  to  be  a  candidate  you  can  get  somebody  to  write  you  a  letter, 
and  ask  you  if  you  will  be  one,  and  what  you  think  of  men  and 
things ;  and  you  can  answer  your  own  questions,  and  say  you  will 
be.   Whether  you  will  be  elected  or  not  depends  upon  another  mat- 
ter,—  namely,  at  how  high  a  premium  are  brass,  self-conceit,  and 
audacity  rewarded  in  the  old  Bay  State. 


Somebody  says  that  politenes  is  like  an  air-cushion :  there  may 
be  nothing  in  it,  but  it  eases  our  jolts  wonderfully. 
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The  Life  that  Now  Is:    Sermons.      By  Robert  Collyer.      Bos- 
ton: Horace  B.  Fuller.     1871.     Pp.  351. 

This  is  another  of  Robert  Collyer*s  cheery  and  hearty  books. 
As  the  name  suggests,  these  sermons  are  specially  upon  the  con- 
duct of  life  ;  but  the  author  uses  his  preacher's  privilege,  and  gives 
us  a  little  of  everything.  The  book  seems  a  little  less  good  than 
"  Nature  and  Life,"  but  of  very  nearly  the  same  quality,  and  it 
excels  that  in  containing  a  good  likeness  of  Mr.  Collyer. 

These  sermons  are  pervaded  by  that  simplicity  and  warmth,  and 
that  faith  in  the  Gospel  as  the  "  glad  tidings  **  of  God  and  heaven, 
which  make  Mr.  Collyer  such  a  wholesome  preacher.     In  the  way 
of  thought,  however,  they  seem  less  excellent.     As  exhortations  to 
honest  and  worthy  living  within  the  common  range  of  liberal  ideas 
they  are  good,  but  they  contribute  little  to  the  solution  of  the  prob 
lems  of  life  and  of  religion.     The  thought  in  them  on  many  points 
lacks  depth  and  firmness,  and  often  degenerates  into  an  easygoing 
optimism.     Thus  in  the  matter  of  tolerance,  Mr.  Collyer  seems 
weak.     He  speaks  of  the  different  churches  as  natural  outgrowths 
of  the  human  spirit,  different  as  the  nests  that  the  birds  build,  but 
all  having  their  fitness  and  right  to  existence.     "  If  we  could  ever," 
he  says,  "  grow  so  large-hearted  as  to  recognize  this  spiritual  con- 
formation [out  of  which  different  churches  grow]  it  would  trouble 
us  no  more  to  see  a  good  man  in  the  Church  of  Rome  than  it  troub- 
les the  eagle  to  see  the  lark.     It  would  be  as  natural  and  beautiful 
for  us  to  see  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  in  the  Episcopa- 
lian, as  it  is  to  see  one  bird  build  in  a  thorn-bush,  another  in  an 
apple-tree,  &c."     Now  just  in  this  matter  of  religion  men  differ 
from  birds,  and  the  comparison  obscures  instead  of  clearing  up  the 
matter.     Is  it  merely  a  question  of  largeness  of  heart?     Is  not 
truth  involved  ?     And,  indeed,  what  would  Mr.  Collyer  think  of 
a  man's  largeness  of  heart  who  was  so  tolerant  of  all  social  systems 
as  to  feel  no  pang  at  seeing  a  fellow-man  in  slavery  ?     Was  it  the 
large-hearted  men  who  looked  complacently  at  American  slavery? 
Then  how  about  a  Roman  Catholic,  not  one   formally  such,  but 
really  such  in  his  heart,  one  who  has  handed  over  his  mind  and 
conscience  to  the  infallible  Pope  ?     Is  it  large-hearted  to  look  on 
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such  a  man,  and  feel  no  pang  ?  There  is  a  tolerance  which  springs 
from  a  sad  and  sympathetic  recognition  of  the  limitations  of  hu- 
man thought,  and  there  is  a  tolerance  which  springs  from  indiffer- 
ance  to  religious  truth,  from  a  general  carelessness  about  doctrine 
and  theology.  This  latter  counterfeit  tolerance  is  one  of  the  great 
banes  of  our  denomination,  and  not  until  we  wake  again  to  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  truth  of  doctrine,  and  once  more  think  hard 
and  deep  upon  all  the  great  religious  problems,  shall  we  recover 
our  place  among  the  leaders  of  the  religious  thought  of  the  coun- 
try. Here  is  some  more  "tolerance."  "There  are  plenty  of  men 
and  women,  wherever  you  go,  who  will  be  glad  to  meet  you  and  tell 
the  truth,  and  let  other  people  alone ;  who  will  respect  your  nature 
in  religion."  But  we  have  no  right  to  let  each  other  alone.  There 
is  a  truth  to  which  we  owe  supreme  allegiance.  If  you  and  I  hold 
opposite  views  upon  the  same  point,  one  must  be  wrong,  or  both. 
You  have  no  right  to  leave  me  in  error,  nor  I  you.  We  Unitarians 
have  no  right  to  let  our.  neighbors  alone,  nor  they  us,  if  we  believe 
one  thing  and  they  the  opposite.  In  the  name  of  that  truth  which 
is  above  us  both,  we  should  reason  together  and  persuade  each 
other.     Better  fight  each  other  than  let  each  other  alone. 

And   in  the  matter  of  sin  and  evil,  what  Mr.  Collyer  says  is 

sometimes  far  from  being  deep.     To  refer  evil  to  the  Devil  relieves 

us  of  a  multitude  of  perplexities.     It  gives  us  one  great  perplexity, 

but  if  we  can  once  swallow  that,  the  problem  is  settled  for  us. 

Now  Mr.  Collyer  seems  to  enjoy  all  the  simplicity  of  thought  which 

comes  from  belief  in  the  Devil,  without  believing  in  him.    He  refers 

sin  and  evil,  and  bad '  men,  to  the  Devil,  in  a  way  that  leads  one 

to  suspect  that,  though  he  has  no  faith  in  him,  he  yet  uses  him 

as   a  convenient  hypothesis,  thus  sparing  himself  the  trouble  of 

thinking  deeply  upon  the  subject.     But  if  we  do  not  believe  in  the 

I^evil,  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  the  conception  of  him,  and  the 

sooner  we  leave  off  using  him  as  a  convenient  fiction,  the  better. 

W'e  shall  then  see  the  problem  of  sin  and  evil  more  in  its  native 

depth  and  terror.     Modern   liberalism  is   not  very  strong  in  its 

thought  upon  these  darker  mysteries,  and  we  must  penetrate  these 

depths  also,  if  we  would  have^  a  religion  large  as  humr^n  experience 

and  human  need. 

And  Mr.  Collyer's  conception  of  religion  seems  to  show  a  lack 

of  appreciation  of  the  quiet  and  meditative  dispositions  and  virtues, 

and  to  regard  too  exclusively  the  active  virtues.    "  The  holiness  of 

helpfulness  "  is  the  subject  of  one  of  his  sermons,  and  a  very  good 

12 
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subject  every  one  will  grant  it  to  be ;  but  the  sermon,  and  in  that  it 
is  characteristic,  rather  ignores  the  religion  that  there  is  in  the  still, 
personal  worship.  "  Show  us  the  fruit  of  such  religion,"  do  you 
say?  The  man  himself  is  the  fruit.  The  active,  busy,  "practical" 
religion  —  that  is  good  no  doubt,  but  let  us  not  think  it  is  the 
whole. 

And  in  his  estimate  of  men,  Mr.  Collyer  seems  trenchant  rather 
than  exact.  He  believes  men  to  be  good  or  bad,  but  he  seems  to 
lack  a  fine  discrimination  of  character.  A  few  great  characters 
whom  he  loves,  he  often  speaks  of  with  a  delicate  as  well  as  a 
strong  appreciation,  but  his  general  and  passing  •stimate  of  men  b 
seldom  distinct.  And  he  discriminates  too  little  between  the  qual- 
ity of  virtues,  and  talent,  and  worthy  actions.  Let  a  man  be 
"brave,  faithful,  strong,  and  loving,"  and  Mr.  Collyer  exalts  him 
to  the  top  of  praise.  Such  a  man  is  very  high  up,  no  doubt,  but 
there  are  other  heights,  heights  of  thought,  imagination,  adoration, 
sacrifice  of  self.  These,  of  course,  Mr.  Collyer  believes  in ;  we 
do  not  doubt  that,  only  the  standard  which  he  generally  holds  up 
seems  too  limited,  and  not  to  include  some  of  the  parts  of  our 
nature,  especially  of  our  intellectual  nature. 

We  make  these  criticisms  the  more  freely  because  the  faults  of 
which  we  speak  seem  to  us  not  to  belong  to  Mr.  Collyer  only,  but 
to  nearly  all  of  us.     But  these  are  not  the  only  nor  the  chief  things 
to  be  found  in  these  sermons.     The  beauty,  the  pathos,  the  manli^ 
ness,  and  tenderness,  the  generous  sympathy,  the  brave  hope  ancl 
trust,  and  the  warm  Christian    faith  which  makes  Mr.   Collyer'^- 
words  so  dear  to  our  public,  are  to  be  found  in  this  book  also.i^ 
"The  Vine  and  the  Branches,"  and  the  "Two  Mites,"  and  "At  th^ 
Soldiers*  Graves,"  seem  to  us  the  best  of  the  sermons,  and  the  last:^ 
is  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  and  moving  of  all,  and  reminds  us  by 
its  kindred  spirit  of  Lincoln^s  great  address  at  Gettysburg.      In 
some  of  the  virtues  of  which  we  Jiave  spoken  Mr.  Collyer  stands 
first  among  our  preachers  and  writers.     There  is  an  original  and 
wholesome  flavor  about  his  words  which  makes  his  speech  or  his 
books  always  welcome.  f.  t.  w. 

The  Radical.     July,  187 1.     Boston. 

The  Catholic  World.    July,  187 1.     New  York. 

We  rather  enjoy  placing  these  two  monthly  journals  side  by  side 
so  that  their  extreme  views  may  neutralize  one  another.  In  some 
respects  they  are  very  much  alike.     In  dogmatism  and  intolerance, 
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in  the  intense  bigotry  with  which  they  look  on  all  who  oppose  their 
views,  in  their  assumption  of  superior  intelligence  and  authority, 
and  a  quiet  contempt  for  those  who  differ  from  them,  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  the  two.  Our  Radical  neophyte,  fresh  from  the 
apple-orchard,  and  the  Gospel  Lesson  which  its  blossoms  have  been 
teaching,  meets  the  church-going  worshipers,  and,  as  they  pass  by, 
he  exclaims  with  mingled  pity  and  contempt,  "O  Spirit  of  Light 
and  Life  and  Love  1  how  shall  I  approach  these  my  befogged  breth- 
ren so  as  to  help  them  on  towards  a  purer  light,  instead  of  arousing 
to  painful  action  their  religious  emotions ! "  Is  there  not  some- 
thing of  the  Pharisee  in  this,  —  his  proud  self-complacency,  his 
narrowness  and  scorn  ?  Hear  now  what  our  Roman  Catholic 
brother  in  "  The  World  "  has  to  say  of  The  Radicals :  — 

"  In  fact  we  grow  rather  impatient,  as  we  grow  old,  of  writers  who,  be- 
cause they  actually  have  learned  more  than  they  knew  in  their  cradles, 
imagine  that  they  have  learned  more  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  .  .  . 
We  love  science,  we  honor  the  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  its  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  we  ask  that  it  be  science,  not  hypothesis,  not  simply  a  thing  of 
mere  conjectures  or  guesses.  .  .  .  We  deny  not  progress  ;  we  believe  in 
it,  and  hold  that  man  is  progressive  even  to  the  infinite  ;  but  not  by  his 
own  unaided  effort,  or  by  his  own  inherent  energy  and  natural  strength, 
nor  without  the  supernatural  aid  of  divine  grace.  But  progress  by  na- 
ture alone,  self-evolution,  though  we  tried  to  believe  it  when  a  child,  we 
put  away  when  we  became  a  man,  as  we  did  other  childish  things.'' 

Both  these  writers  claim  to  have  come  out  of  darkness  into  the 

light     Both  are  equally  impatient  of  the  other.     Which  has  really 

made  the  greater  progress,  —  he  who  went  out  of  the  church  into 

nature  that  he  might  despise  and  denounce  his  fellow-worshipers  in 

the  church,  or  he  who  went  from  nature  into  the  church  that  he  might 

despise  and  denounce  nature  ?     In  these  particular  utterances  the 

Koman  Catholic  has  greatly  the  advantage  in  temper  and  in  reason. 

But  is  there  not  a  belter  way  than  either  of  these  ?     Is  not  God  in 

our  Christian  religion  seeking  to  reconcile  man  to  himself?     Has 

lie  not  in  Jesus  Christ  made  to  us  a  revelation  of  divine  truth  and  a 

manifestation  of  divine  influences  through  which  we  may  be  brought 

into  harmony  with  himself,  so  that  nature  and  the  church  are  in  har- 

w»ony  with  one  another  ?     As  we  are  born  into  a  higher  life,  may 

not  nature  partake  of  our  newness  of  life,  and  therefore  bring  to  us 

a  higher  revelation  of  divine  love  and  goodness  ?     The  church  may 

throw  its  light  upon  nature.     He  who  has  reverently  listened  and 

worshiped  in  the  church,  and  learned  its  lessons  of  Christian  faith 
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and  hope  and  love,  will  find  himself  in  deeper  sympathy  with  nature, 
and  his  soul  will  more  readily  vibrate  to  its  quickening  impulses. 
Nature  and  the  church,  reason  and  Christ,  who  is  the  impersonation 
of  reason  to  man,  the  teachings  of  God  in  the  revelation  which  he 
has  made  of  himself  through  the  greatest  and  holiest  of  the  sons 
of  men,  and  the  teachings  of  (xod  in  the  revelation  which  he  is 
always  making  of  himself  through  opening  bud  and  blossom  in  the 
apple-orchard — are  they  not  all  from  God,  all  working  in  harmony, 
and  all  provided  for  the  good  of  his  children  ?  No  one  can  tell  how 
much  the  sweet  and  heavenly  soul  of  Jesus,  conscious  of  God's 
presence  everywhere,  and  associating  the  thought  of  God  with  the 
sparrow,  the  lily,  the  grass  of  the  field,  with  prayer,  with  labor,  with 
health,  with  sickness  and  death  —  no  one  can  tell  how  much  he  has 
done  to  make  this  outward  universe  fragrant  and  vocal  with  the 
love  and  goodness  of  God.  And  in  unfolding  the  great  truths  of 
thought  and  life  which  he  has  revealed,  appealing  to  the  deeper  in- 
stincts of  our  nature  and  to  the  reason  emancipated  from  all  blinding 
prejudices,  who  can  tell  how  much  he  has  done,  not  only  for  the  soul, 
the  spiritual  life,  but  for  the  intellect  of  man  ?  And  when  we  have 
come  back  from  our  human  dogmas  and  papal  or  radical  infallibilities 
to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  have  sought  to  enter  into  their  mean- 
ing by  profounder  thinking  and  holier  living,  we  shall  find  reason, 
not  less  than  nature,  illuminated  and  transfigured  by  a  diviner  spirit 
The  church  will  give  its  blessed  utterances,  and  every  apple-blossom 
will  respond  with  its  loving  Amen  and  sweet  perfume  to  the  les- 
sons of  Christian  faith  and  charity  which  are  taught  there.  The 
divine  truth,  taught  by  Jesus  to  those  who  of  themselves  could 
never  have  attained  to  it,  may  verify  itself  to  them  in  their  highest 
religious  conceptions  and  experiences,  and  thus  ally  itself  as  a 
quickening  power  with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  all  that 
commends  itself  as  true  to  the  reason. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  both  these  journals  if  we  should  leave 
them  with  only  these  criticisms.     Both  have  excellent  articles  ;  but 
in  breadth  and  variety  of  culture,  in  depth  of  thought,  in  the  mas- 
tery of  great  subjects,  "  The  World  "  is  as  much  superior  to  **  The 
Radical"  as  "The  Radical"  is  to  "The  World"  in  the  freedom 
with  which  it  assails  all  established  opinions  and  institutions. 

Another  volume  of  Lange's  Commentary  has  been  published  h^ 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  being  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  trans- — 
lated   from    the  German,  revised,  enlarged  and  edited  by  Philip:^ 
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Schaff,  D.D.,  professor  of  theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York.  The  present  volume  is  uniform  with  the  series 
of  this  con.mentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament  It  is  a  mon- 
ument of  immense  learning  and  research,  and  the  present  volume, 
comprising  that  portion  of  Scripture  which  has  been  most  recently 
and  persistently  assailed  by  skeptical  criticism,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  series.  The  most  serious  objection  to  the  work  is 
that  the  pages  are  so  crowded  with  matter,  and  sometimes  into 
such  close  print  that  they  threaten  fearfully  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 
Six  hundred  and  fifty-four  pages  of  the  largest  octavo,  double  col- 
umns 1  But  when  the  reader  has  the  book,  he  has  all  that  whole 
libraries  could  give  him  on  the  Orthodox  side  touching  the  origin, 
interpretation,  and  theology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  s. 

The  North  American  Review.    July,  1871.     Boston:  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co. 

A  very  able  number  of  this  able  periodical.  Each  article  is  a 
thorough  treatise  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  no  one  of 
them  can  well  be  read  by  an  intelligent  person  without  profit. 
Forms  of  Minority  Representation,  The  Religion  of  the  Ancient 
Romans,  The  Genesis  of  Species,  The  Meaning  of  Revenue  Re- 
form, The  Exploration  of  Palestine,  are  the  titles  of  the  principal 
articles.  The  article  on  Revenue  Reform,  whether  we  accept  all  its 
doctrines  or  not,  contains  statements  and  reasonings  which  deserve 
the  attention  of  every  enlightened  citizen.  Class  legislation,  that 
is,  legislation  for  the  advantage  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  is  carried  on  in  this  country  to  an  extent  which  our  people 
hardly  dream  of,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  every  writer  who 
will  strip  off  the  disguise  in  which  it  conceals  itself,  and  expose  it 
in  its  true  colors.  The  Book  Notices  are  evidently  written  with  a 
knowledge  of  th^  books  noticed  and  may  be  relied  upon.  In  short, 
they  who  take  the  pains  to  read  "  The  North  American  Review " 
will  be  well  informed  on  many  important  subjects  that  belong  to  the 
intellectual  history  of  the  times. 

Pink  and  White  Tyranny.     By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.     Bos- 
ton: Roberts  Bros.     187 1. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  undoubtedly  read  this  last  of  Mrs. 

Stowe's  novels.     We  remember  bringing  home  the  story  of  "  Uncle 

T'oin's  Cabin  "  when  it  first  came  from  the  press.     We  said  as  we 

opened  the  parcel,  "  Mrs.  Stowe  is  very  clever  at  a  small  story,  but 
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it  is  a  pity  that  she  should  undertake  anything  so  long  as  this," 
We  sat  down  to  it.  We  could  not  tear  ourselves  away  from  it 
And  when  we  had  read  it  through,  we  felt,  and  wrote  down  and 
published  our  conviction,  that  here  was  the  mightiest  weapon  that 
had  yet  been  formed  for  the  destruction  of  slavery.  In  reading 
"  Pink  and  White  Tyranny,"  of  course  we  find  nothing  of  the  over- 
powering emotions  which  moved  us  so  before.  But  it  is  a  wise  and 
interesting  story,  carrying  us  on  not  too  rapidly,  but  thoughtfully 
discussing  subjects  of  the  gravest  interest,  and  always  throwing  the 
weight  of  its  influence  on  the  right  side.  It  cannot  be  too  exten- 
sively read.  But  we  fear  that  like  simple  articles  of  food  to  one 
whose  taste  has  been  vitiated  by  unwholesome  stimulants,  it  may 
seem  tame  to  those  who  need  it  most.  Simplicity  and  purity  in  the 
domestic  relations  are  essential  alike  to  the  best  life  of  individuals 
and  nations.  And  this  book  cannot  but  make  these  qualities  more 
attractive  and  lovely  to  every  right-minded  reader. 

Prof.  Folsom  has  carefully  revised  and  published  a  second  edi- 
tion of  his  valuable  translation  of  the  four  Gospels,  with  additional 
notes  on  the  proem  of  John's  Gospel  and  other  disputed  passages. 
The  translation  itself  serves  the  purpose  of  a  commentary  by  bring- 
ing out  of  the  original  new  shades  of  meaning.  The  work  is  valu- 
able both  to  the  common  reader  and  the  scholar ;  to  the  latter  as 
inviting  on  every  page  to  new  stiKiy  and  a  new  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  which  opens  freshly  upon  him  with  every  inves- 
tigation. We.  cite  a  single  instance  to  show  how  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning  and  a  faithful  adherence  to 
them  affects  important  doctrines  of  religion.  The  common  version 
reads  (John  i.  3),  "  Without  him  [the  Word]  was  not  anything  made 
that  was  made."  To  make  is  to  manufacture  out  of  pre-existing 
material,  —  a  notion  which  John  is  specially  concerned  to  repudi- 
ate. Besides,  the  phrase  rendered  "  not  anything  "  involves  a  more 
emphatic  negative.  Pro£  Folsom  renders,  "  All  things  through  it 
[the  Word]  arose  into  being,  and  without  it  arose  not  one  thing 
[w(5^  h\  into  being  that  has  arisen."  The  writer  of  the  proem 
means  to  reject  with  emphasis  the  doctrine  of  an  outlying  chaos, 
out  of  which  the  world,  according  to  the  Platonists,  was  made^  not 
created. 

We  hope  Prof.  Folsom*s  labor  will  be  generally  appreciated,  and 
meet  with  a  hearty  response  in  the  sale  of  his  work,  —  a  work 
which,  though  one  of  love,  must  have  required  a  vast  deal  of  time 
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and  research,  as  it  embodies  the  results  of  ripe  and  careful  scholar- 
ship, s. 

Curiosities  of  the  Law  Reporters.     By  Francis  Fiske  Heard. 
Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Here  is  a  book  full  of  quaint,  curious,  and  instructive  matter.  It 
may  not  in  all  respects  heighten  our  reverence  for  the  law  and 
those  who  have  administered  it  in  past  ages.  But  it  will  increase 
our  gratitude  for  the  progress  which  has  been  made  even  in  the 
common  law,  which  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  the  highest 
expression  of  human  reason,  if  not,  indeed,  in  old  Hooker's  sono- 
rous phrase,  "  the  voice  of  God "  and  "  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse." But  the  law  which  that  great  soul  was  thinking  of  belonged 
to  a  higher  sphere,  and  \^as  the  divine  harmony  of  which  only 
snatches  have  come  down  into  our  discordant  world,  and  they  have 
dwelt  not  so  much  in  the  laws  of  the  lar.d  as  in  the  highest  souls  of 
our  race.  This  is  a  very  entertaining, book,  and  well  worth  having 
at  hand  to  read  and  refer  to  again  and  again. 

New-Testament  Manual  :   Embracing  an  historical  view  of  the 
Gospels,  &c.     Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  is  condensed  into  this  book. 
And  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  us  attractive.  A  good .  Sunday-school 
teacher  may  make  it  so,  and  it  may  help  a  faithful  teacher  in  many 
ways.  We  thought  the  day  had  gone  by  for  sentences  like  this : 
"  It  has  been  truly  said  that  every  word  of  the  Bible  is  from  God." 
What  edition  of  the  Bible  does  the  writer  mean  ?  What  copy,  — 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  or  our  English  version  ?  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  thousands  of  different  readings  in  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts?  variations,  most  of  them,  of  no  importance, 
except  for  this  absurd  theory  that  erery  word  is  from  God. 

A  Hand-book  of  English  Literature.     By  Francis  H.  Uunder- 
wood.     Vol.  I.     British  Authors.     Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

We  like  both  the  plan  and  the  execution  of  this  work.  It  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  high  schools,  and  private  students  who 
virould  study  at  once  our  language  and  our  literature.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  historical  sketch  of  the  English  language.  Its  selec- 
tions, reaching  from  Chaucer  to  Robert  Buchanan,  are  judiciously 
ma.de,  and  will  do  as  much  as  any  work  of  six  hundred  pages  can 
do  to  give  the  young  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  our  best  writers. 
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The  New  Englander.     New  Haven. 

This  has  always  been  a  favorite  periodical  with.  us.  It  is  reli- 
gious, and  yet  not  dull,  orthodox  and  yet  liberal,  while  it  is  always 
gentlemanly  and  scholarly.  The  article  on  the  leader  in  the  great 
Chinese  rebellion  is  very  interesting,  and  the  article  on  Yale  Col- 
lege is  one  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
what  relates  to  the  higher  walks  of  education.  The  follovidng  par- 
agraph relating  to  Miss  Hillhouse,  who  always  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  lives  of  "  the  really  good  people,"  is  worth  reading  and  re- 
membering :  — 

"  There  is  a  polite  toleration  of  the  religious  views  of  the  disciples  of 
a  different  faith,  which  is  the  consequence  of  a  cold  indifference  to  truth, 
and  a  want  of  appreciation  of  its  value.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
among  a  few  rare  spirits,  such  an  abounding  admiration  and  love  of 
whatever  is  beautiful  and  excellent  in  a  truly  religious  character,  that 
wherever  it  is  seen  they  give  at  once  their  love,  even  though  it  exists  in 
connection  with  views  and  even  practices  which  they  deem  erroneous. 
Wherever  such  a  spirit  as  this  exists,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  highest  kind  of  religious  culture.  Now  this  was  the  charac- 
teristic which  was  so  beautiful  and  attractive  in  Miss  Hillhouse.  It  was 
her  delight  to  obtain  information  with  regard  to  the  really  good  people  of 
contemporary  history  of  other  countries  and  Christian  communions,  even 
the  most  widely  separated  from  her  own.  Few  persons  have  such  a 
range  of  information  as  she  had  with  regard  to  all  the  noblest  characters 
of  the  world's  history.  She  manifested  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
failings  of  others  ;  not  the  slightest  interest  in  polemical  literature.  Her 
constant  inquiry  was.  What  do  the  best  people  do  or  say  ?  Thus  she 
was  always  elevated  with  the  noblest  thoughts,  and  seemed  always  to 
live  in  communion  with  the  choicest  spirits  of  all  ages." 

The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review.    July,  1871.     D.  D.  Whe- 
don,  LL.D.,  Editor.     New  York:  Carlton  and  Lanahan. 

An  interesting  number  of  this  popular  and  ably  edited  Quarterly. 
The  article  on  Ernest  Newville ;  his  Works  and  Opinions,  is  what 
such  an  article  should  be,  and  especially  worth  reading.  The  Book 
Notices  are  particularly  extensive  and  well  prepared. 

Little  Men.     By  L.  M.  Alcott.     Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

This  is  fully  as  entertaining  as  its  predecessor,  "  Little  Women  ; " 
but  we  fear  that  some  of  the  more  fascinating  tricks  played  by  the 
"  little  men  "  may  prove  too  suggestive  to  some  of  their  younger 
admirers. 
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THE  PROPOSED  REVISION  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

BY  HENRY  F.  JENKS. 

It  has  long  been  felt  by  scholars,  and  even  by  ordinary 
readers,  that  a  revision  of  the  Bible  was  desirable.  Many 
plain  errors  ought  to  be  corrected,  some  acknowledged 
interpolations  to  be  no  longer  retained,  while  not  a  few 
obscure  passages  would  be  made  clear  by  an  amended  trans- 
lation. 

Since  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  look  to  the 

Scriptures  as  the  guide  of  life  can  read  them  in  the  tongues 

in  which  they  were  originally  written,  it  is  important  that  the 

translation  to  which  they  are  confined  should  reproduce  the 

original  as  nearly  as  the  differences  of  language  will  allow. 

Our  version  of  the  Scriptures  has  always  been  characterized 

by  this  fidelity,  but  to  maintain  that  it  is  so  far  perfect  as  to 

be  susceptible  of  no  improvement  is  to  be  willfully  blind  to 

Itie  progress  of  scholarship  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and 

to  ignore  the  fruits  of  laborious  and  critical  research. 
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Mr.  George  P.  Marsh,  in  an  article  in  "  The  Nation,"  *  says, 
"  In  purity  and  beauty  of  style  it  is  the  first  of  English  clas- 
sics, and  its  diction  and  special  grammatical  structure  are 
appropriate  to  the  matter  in  a  degree  of  which  modern  litera- 
ture offers  no  other  example.  The  revision  of  such  a  transla- 
tion can  have  but  two  legitimate  aims  —  first,  the  correction 
of  errors  arising  from  the  adoption  of  a  corrupt  original  text 
by  the  translators,  or  from  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the 
text ;  and,  secondly,  the  substitution  of  more  appropriate 
words  or  forms  of  expression  for  terms  and  phrases  which 
are  now  wholly  obsolete  and  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  or  which,  through  changes  in  the  language  and  in  the 
tone  of  social  culture,  have  become  inexplicable,  or  sugges- 
tive of  low  or  revolting  images  or  associations,  offensive  to 
the  sound  taste  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  present  age. 

The  question  of  revision,  which  has  been  for  many  years 
discussed,  is  no  longer  an  open  one,  for,  on  the  loth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1870,  both  houses  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
passed  a  resolution,  offered  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  "  to 
report  upon  the  desirableness  of  a  revision  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  whether  by  margi- 
nal notes  or  otherwise,  in  all  those  passages  where  plain  and 
clear  errors,  whether  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  text  originally 
adopted  by  the  translators,  or  in  the  translations  made  from 
the  same,  shall  on  due  investigation  be  found  to  exist." 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  (Ellicott),  who  has  taken  considerable  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  has  recently  issued  a  little  work  f  on  the 
revision  of  the  New  Testament.  The  prominent  position 
which  he  occupies  upon  the  committee  appointed  under  this 
resolution  renders  it  highly  probable  that  his  views  of  the 
manner   in   which   the   work   should    be   done   will   largely 

*  The  Proposed  Review  of  the  English  Bible.  Three  articles  by  G. 
P.  M.  (Hon.  George  P.  Marsh),  in  The  New- York  Nation  for  Oct.  13,  20, 
and  27,  1870. 

t  Considerations  on  the  Revision  of  the  English  Version  of  the  New 
Testament.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
London:  Longmans,  Green,  Reader,  and  Dyer.     1870. 
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guide  those  to  whom  it  is  committed ;  and  so  his  opinions 
become  quite  important,  and  have  a  general  interest.  We 
shall  find  his  suggestions  wise,  though  cautious,  and  that  he 
has  a  spirit  of  reverent  conservatism,  and  perhaps  of  timidity, 
joined  to  the  student's  desire  for  correctness. 

He  gives  a  very  interesting  history  of  our  Bible,  in  which 
he  shows  how  greatly  it  is  indebted  for  its  vigor  of  language, 
felicity  of  expression,  and  fidelity  of  rendering,  to  the  labors 
of  Tyndale.  But  since  our  Bible  received  its  present  form, 
the  indefatigable  labors  of  students  have  largely  increased 
our  knowledge  of  its  originals.  Old  manuscripts  have  been 
discovered,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  them  has  given  us 
"  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  what  were  probably  the  very 
words  which  were  either  traced  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles 
and  Evangelists  or  dictated  by  them  to  the  faithful  writer " 
(P«  37)-  The  "  mother  text "  of  our  version  (the  fourth  edi- 
tion of  Erasmus's  Testament)  "was  based  on  scanty  evi- 
dence and  late  manuscripts,"  our  facilities  for  improving  it 
are  very  great,  and  we  ought  carefully  to  use  every  help 
which  the  present  state  of  criticism  offers  towards  the  right 
understanding  of  the  original.  "If  there  are  errors  they 
ought  to  be  removed  for  the  truth's  sake.  If  there  are 
inaccuracies  which  give  false  tinges  to  deduced  doctrines, 
surely  we  seem  called  upon  to  revise  them  now,  whatever 
may  be  done  in  the  future,  in  accordance  with  the  known 
and,  for  the  most  part,  fixed  principles  of  grammar  and  schol- 
arship." 

Mr.  T.  K.  Abbott,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  has  issued  a  strong  plea  for  the  revis- 
sion  of  the  English  Bible,*  in  which  he  says  that  the  present 
version  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  revisions,  for  in  no  other 
country  has  there  ever  been  so  many  revisions.  That  many 
trust  the  Bible  as  infallible  is  a  reason  for  making  it  correct. 
"  In  this  country  "  (England,  and  how  much  more  strongly  is 


*  The  English  Bible  and  our  duty  with  regard  to  it  A  Plea  for  Revis- 
sion.  By  Thomas  Kingsmill  Abbott,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy in  the  University  of  Dublin.     Dublin.     1871. 
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it  the  case  in  America),  he  says,  "  it  has  established  an  abso- 
lutely exclusive  authority,  being  regarded  almost  as  an  origi- 
nal. ...  It  has  become  the  sole  ultimate  appeal  of  millions 
both  of  our  own  and  other  branches  of  the  human  family, 
and  the  numbers  of  those  who  thus  look  up  to  it  are  multi- 
plying daily.  Is  this  a  reason  for  acquiescing  in  its  imper- 
fections ?  Does  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  make  it  more  and 
more  imperative  to  remove  every  spot,  in  order  that  our  ver- 
sion may  reflect  its  original  as  clearly,  as  faithfully  and  as 
thoroughly  as  human  skill  with  the  divine  help  can  effect  ? 
Yes,  and  that  it  be  done  speedily,  for  every  delay,  as  it  makes, 
the  necessity  more  pressing,  renders  the  obstacles  more  for- 
midable." 

Some  may  be  offended^  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word, 
he  thinks,  by  a  revision,  but  an  adherence  to  erroneous  read- 
ings offiends  in  the  Biblical  sense ;  and  he  adds  that  a  careful 
revision  of  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament  would 
throw  light  on  places  now  dark,  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
give  beauty  and  poetry  instead  of  confusion ;  and,  finally,  a 
revision  which  should,  as  far  as  can  be,  nut  the  English 
reader  in  posession  of  the  very  words  of  the  inspired  writers 
without  impairing  the  beauty  of  the  English  Bible,  would  be 
a  glorious  work. 

"  If  we  knowingly  teach,"  he  says,  "  what  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  false,  we  cannot  plead  devout  ignorance  in 
our  defense." 

It  is  not  a  new  translation  that  is  proposed  at  the  present 
time,  but  simply  a  revision  of  the  old,  and  even  that  is  not 
now  to  be  attempted  for  the  first  time ;  but  hitherto  we  have 
been  indebted  for  all  endeavors  to  improve  the  received  ver- 
sion to  individual  scholars,  whose  labors  have  necessarily 
borne  marks  of  the  peculiar  bias  which  led  them  to  their  task, 
as  well  as  of  their  special  views  and  judgments ;  while  now  the 
work  is  to  be  done  upon  a  broader  basis ;  and  in  the  commun- 
ion of  many  minds,  and  the  comparison  of  different  views,  it  is 
hoped  that  results  will  be  reached  worthy  of  general  accep- 
tance.    A  revision   must  be   the  work  of  many  persons. 
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frequently  consulting  together,  and  comparing  conclusions 
around  a  common  table. 

The  Bishop  discusses  at  some  length  the  critical  state  of 
the  New  Testament ;  the  general  character  of  the  authorized 
version,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  was  constructed  ;  the 
limits  to  which  revision  should  be  confined  ;  the  number  of 
corrections  that  would  be  introduced  ;  and  the  objections  to 
revision,  whether  at  any  time,  or  only  at  the  present.  In 
some  respects,  we  think,  while  agreeing  with  him  in  the  main, 
his  suggestions  are  not  entirely  judicious,  while  in  others  he 
is  inconsistent  with  himself  The  scholar  seeking  truth  is  at 
times  restrained  by  the  conservatism  of  the  prelate  wedded 
to  an  established  system,  and  bound  by  traditional  theories 
of  inspiration. 

He  well  says,  that,  in  order  to  have  any  revision  generally 
acceptable,  the  vocabulary  of  translation  must  be  limited  to 
that  of  the  authorized  version  ;  the  principles  of  the  revision 
of  1611  must  be  adhered  to  ;  the  frequently  modifying  power 
of  the  context  must  be  recognized ;  the  translation  of  parti- 
cles and  tenses  attended  to ;  and  the  fact  kept  in  mind  that 
the  tenses  in  Greek  and  English,  particularly  the  past  tenses, 
are  not  co-extensive ;  there  must  be  a  sensitiveness  to  the 
rhythm  and  cadence  of  the  authorized  version ;  and,  finally, 
a  remembrance  that  a  translation  must  commend  itself  to 
the  simple  hearer  as  well  as  the  cultivated  scholar. 

Prof.  Lightfoot*  thinks  that  the  reviser's  hand  could  be 
employed  to  advantage  on  the  English  of  our  version.  He 
thinks  there  is  no  disposition  to  alter  its  character,  ''but 
while  its  stately  rhythm  and  archaic  coloring  are  sacred  to 
English-speaking  people  the  version  addresses  itself  to  plain 
folk.  So  long,  then,  as  an  archaism  is  intelligible,  let  it  stay ; 
if  it  is  misleading,  or  ambiguous,  or  inarticulate,  the  time  for 
removing  it  has  come." 


•  On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  English  New  Testament.  By  J.  B. 
Lightfoot,  D,D.f  Canon  of  St.  PauPs,  and  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Cambridge.     London.     1871. 
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Bishop  EUicott  says  (p.  213),  "The  revised  version  must  be 
a  popular  version  ;  it  must  also  be  a  version  that  reads  well, 
and  can  be  heard  with  the  old  and  familiar  pleasure  with  which 
our  present  version  is  always  listened  to ;  it  must,  thirdly,  be 
such  that  no  conciousnes's  of  novelty  of  turn  or  expression  is 
awakened  in  the  mind  of  hearer  or  reader.  .  .  .  Such  a  result 
can  only  be  obtained  by  making  the  correction  in  words  chosen 
out  of  (so  to  speak)  a  strictly  Biblical  vocabulary,  and  also  by 
the  mechanical,  but  very  necessary  proceeding,  of  having  each 
chapter,  when  completed,  read  aloud,  slowly  and  continuously, 
by  one  of  the  body  of  Revisers  to  his  assembled  brethren. 
Many  a  correction  which  the  eye  and  inward  feeling  might 
have  been  willing  to  accept  will  be  beneficially  challenged  by 
the  simple  and  subtle  process  of  the  hearing  of  the  outward 
ear. 

Mr.  Marsh  says  decidedly  that  the  first  duty  of  the  revis- 
ers is  to  settle  the  text  to  be  translated  from,  and  the  exe- 
gesis of  that  text ;  and  Bishop  Ellicott  discusses  at  some 
length  "  whether  to  construct  a  critical  text  first,  or  to  use 
preferentially,  though  not  exclusively,  some  current  text,  or 
to  proceed  onward  with  the  work  of  revision  whether  of  text 
or  translation,  making  the  current  Tcxtus  Rcceptus  the 
standard,  and  departing  from  it  only  when  critical  or  gram- 
matical considerations  show  that  it  is  clearly  necessary "  (p. 

30). 

The  labors  of  Griesbach,  of  Tischendorf,  of  Lachmann, 
of  Tregelles,  not  to  mention  others,  the  discovery  of  new  man- 
uscripts, including  the  celebrated  Sinaitic,  and  the  improved 
means  of  access  to  old  ones,  would  have  been  in  vain  if  by 
them  our  store  of  critical  material  was  not  made  largely  supe- 
rior to  that  possessed  by  the  scholars  of  King  James's  reign. 
We  are  not  so  blind  as  not  to  appreciate  the  wealth  of  our 
materials ;  the  great  question  is,  how  can  they  be  best  and 
most  judiciously  employed  ? 

We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Marsh, 
already  quoted,  rather  than  with  that  of  Ellicott.  It  seems 
to  us  important  that  some  one  text,  the  best  attainable,  should 
be  selected  as  a  basis  for  revision,  and  that  the  various  read- 
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ings  ahould  be  indicated  in  the  margin  or  elsewhere.  There 
may  be  objections,  as  Ellicott  claims,  against  any  and  every 
individual  text,  but  these  might  be  obviated  by  the  course 
which  Lightfoot  has  followed  in  his  valuable  commentaries 
on  Galatians  ami  Philippians,  of  preparing  a  text  expressly 
for  the  purpose. 

The  Bishop  acknowledges  the  indebtedness  of  students  to 
the  investigations  of  Tischendorf,  but  diposes  of  him  by 
calling  him  this  most  inconstant  and  restless  critic,  whose 
"  inconstancy  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  natural  want  of  sobriety 
of  critical  judgment,  and  to  an  unreasonable  deference  to 
the  readings  as  found  in  his  own  Codex  Sittaiticusy  and  ask- 
ing which  of  his  editions  should  be  selected  in  preference  to 
the  others. 

The  text  of  Lachmann  he  considers  more  a  critical  revis- 
ion than  a  critical  text,  which  the  author  himself  would 
hardly  have  judged  a  suitable  text  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
popular  revised  version. 

The  work  of  Tregelles  is  unsatisfactory  because  the  earlier 
part  was  prepared  without  the  assistance  of  the  Sinaitic  man- 
uscript (for  yielding  too  much  deference  to  which  he  con- 
demns Tischendorf) ;  because  his  critical  principles  are  called 
in  question  by  many  competent  scholars ;  and,  finally,  because 
in  some  parts  he  approaches  so  nearly  to  the  text  of  Lach- 
mann that  the  same  objections  which  would  apply  to  one  are 
equally  forcible  in  regard  to  the  other. 

"  Let  us  then,"  he  says  (p.  45),  "  have  no  Textus  ReccptuSy 
at  any  rate  at  present,  but  proceed,  as  good  sense  seems  to 
indicate,  tentatively,  and  be  content  to  wait."     By  this  course 
he  thinks   that  the  remaining   passages   concerning  which 
there  is  still  any  considerable  doubt  will  be  reduced  indefi- 
nitely, but  this  result  cannot  be  reached  unless  revision  is 
actually  begun.     He  would  leave  the  received  text  as  the 
standard,  departing  from  it  in  every  case  where  the  necessity 
of  a  change  is  pointed  out  by  critical  evidence,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  best  editions. 

"Such  a  text  would  not  be,  nor  deserve  to  be,  esteemed  a 
strictly  critical  text :  it  would  be  often  too  conservative ;  it 
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would  also  be  occasionally  inconsistent ;  but  if  thus  formed 
by  a  body  of  competent  scholars  it  would  be  a  critical  revis- 
ion of  a  very  high  and  probably  very  popular  character.  It 
would  at  any  rate  be  free  from  one  great  disturbing  element 
in  all  critical  labors,  —  individual  bias  and  personal  predilec- 
tions "  (p.  49). 

We  do  not  feel  the  full  force  of  the  Bishop's  reasoning. 
To  our  mind  some  of  the  objections  which  he  lightly  passes 
by  seem  of  the  gravest  character.  Within  the  limits  he  him- 
self allows,  this  course  would  virtually  be  the  formation  of  a 
new  text ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  dangerous  probability  of 
inconsistencies  in  the  text  from  this  method  of  procedure,  we 
fail  to  see  any  compensating  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it 
Moreover,  it  strikes  us  that  there  is  a  little  disingenuousness 
in  the  proposition.  The  text  thus  made  will  not  be  the  best 
possible,  but  the  best  that  it  is  believed  public  sentiment  will 
allow.  The  idea  of  making  2^  popular  text  rises  above  that  of 
making  a  correct  one.  Instead  of  instructing  and  forming 
popular  sentiment,  it  is  proposed  to  be  guided  by  it.  This 
seems  to  us  derogatory  to  sound  critical  scholarship. 

We  think  it  should  be  the  very  first  business  of  the  revis- 
ers to  settle  upon  a  text  as  a  standard  and  guide,  even  if  in 
doing  so  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  reach  decisions 
upon  some  still  open  questions,  and  not  wait  till  we  "  gravi- 
tate by  a  natural  process  to  a  general  consent"  It  is  true 
that  placing  a  word  in  the  text  is  a  "virtual  judgment  in  its 
favor,  in  many  cases  of  a  final  character ; "  but  if  the  work  is 
to  be  done  thoroughly,  either  that  judgment  should  be  pro- 
nounced now,  even  at  the  risk  of  future  reversal,  or  we  should 
confess  that  we  are,  as  yet,  unable  to  make  a  satisfactory 
revision.  Certainly  in  cases  where  there  appears  to  be  a 
fairly  defined  consent  between  critics  and  commentators  in 
regard  to  the  true  reading,  in  opposition  to  that  in  the 
received  text,  it  seems  as  if  the  change  might  safely  be 
made. 

We  are  next  to  consider  within  what  limits  revision  is 
desirable,  and  the  probable  number  of  changes  which  it 
would  introduce.    The  need  of  revision  has  been  supposed 
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to  be  the  number  of  changes  which  would  be  necessary ;  the 
Bishop  endeavors  to  overcome  the  objections  to  it  by  show- 
ing how  few  would  be  required.  His  extreme  limit,  based  on 
a  somewhat  rough  estimate,  is  "  one  change  in  every  four 
verses  due  to  textual  criticism,  and  about  one  change  in  each 
verse  due  to  grammar  and  general  exegesis." 

Prof.  Lightfoot  thinks  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for 
apprehension  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  changes 
which  may  be  introduced.  The  regulations  under  which  the 
new  company  of  revisers  will  act  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  hasty  and  capricious  change.  Individual  revisers 
are  not  to  have  the  opportunity  to  introduce  their  favorite 
crotchets.  The  danger  is  rather  that  the  changes  introduced 
will  be  too  slight  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  of  theol- 
ogy and  scholarship  than  that  they  will  be  so  sweeping  as  to 
affect  the  character  of  our  English  Bible. 

In  the  examples  which  the  Bishop  gives,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  to  vii.  inclusive)  and  Romans  v.  to  viii. 
inclusive,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  verses,  he  makes  thirty 
changes  from  critical  considerations,  and  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  from  grammatical  and  other  reasons,  divided 
between  the  two  passages  as  follows :  in  the  one  hundred  and 
eleven  verses  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  nineteen  changes 
due  to  textual  considerations,  and  about  fifty-six  to  grammar 
and  exegesis ;  and  in  the  one  hundred  and  eight  verses  of 
the  passage  from  Romans  eleven  textual  changes  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  grammatical. 

These  examples  of  revision  are  well  done,  but  in  them  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  we  see  both  the  value  of  the  Bishop's 
rules,  and  the  truth  of  his  general  remarks  about  the  danger 
of  intrusting  to  individuals  the  work  of  revision.     He  allows 
that  he  may  not  have  observed  entirely  his  own  rules,  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  if  his  revision  were  read  before  the 
whole  body  of  revisers  many  of  his  changes  would  be  pro- 
nounced unadvisable,  if  not  unnecessary,  and  some  would  be 
suggested  which  he  has  not  noticed.     He  seems,  at  times,  to 
have  fallen  into  the  error  to  which  every  individual  translator 
is  liable,  of  substituting  a  new  word  for  an  old  and  familiar  one 
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because  it  appears  at  the  time  to  bring  out  a  shade  of  mean- 
ing more  forcibly,  or  to  be  a  more  exact  rendering,  when  a 
reconsideration,  or  the  candid  criticism  of  independent  minds, 
would  show  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  old  form  might 
have  been  retained.* 

With  all  his  readiness  to  make  unimportant  changes,  the 
Bishop  displays  a  strong  conservatism  in  an  almost  undue 
sensitiveness  to  changes  which  affect,  even  remotely,  doc- 
trinal questions,  where  the  change,  authorized  or  advocated 
by  scholars  of  repute,  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  tenets 
in  which  he  was  educated,  and  of  which  he  is  an  official  guar- 
dian and  exponent.  This  sensitiveness,  though  natural,  can- 
not be  too  zealously  guarded  against  by  the  revisers.f 

We  are  pleased,  however,  to  meet  confessions  as  candid  as 
the  following:  "Suppose  it  be  true,  though  even  this  we  do 
not  concede,  that  there  is  no  obvious  error  in  our  version, 
whether  in  the  text  or  in  the  translation,  affecting  any  dis- 
tinct definition  of  doctrine,  yet  can  any  one,  with  the  most 
moderate  knowledge  of  theology,  undertake  to  deny  that  a 
great  number  of  current  deductions,  commoftly  made  and 
commonly  accepted,  affecting  such  vital  doctrines  as  the  doc- 
trine of  personal  salvation,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  last  things 
—  what  is  technically  called  soteriology  and  eschatology  — 
rest  upon  mistranslations  of  words,  and  misconceptions  in 

*  Some  of  these  points  seem  quite  trivial,  e.g.,  we  see  no  advantage  in 
the  transposition  from  "therefore  when"  to  "when  therefore,"  or  in  the 
substitution  of  "  due  season  "  for  "  due  time,"  in  spite  of  the  Bishop's 
earnest  argument,  or  "howbeit"  for  "nay,"  or  "what  I  perform"  for 
"that  which  I  do,"  or  "weakness"  for  "infirmities,"  which  latter,  if  we 
must  lose  to  give  the  number  correctly,  would  be  expressed  equally  sat- 
isfactorily to  most  persons  by  its  own  singular ;  but  after  these  examples 
we  should  have  expected  that  the  Bishop  would  have  substituted  "  cre- 
ated thing"  for  "creature,"  instead  of  telling  us  in  a  note  that  the 
change  would  make  the  meaning  more  plain,  but  is,  perhaps,  not  neces- 
sary. 

t  The  late  Dr.  Noyes  furnishes  an  admirable  example  for  the  revisers 
to  imitate  in  his  love  of  truth  and  candor  of  scholarship,  which  never 
allowed  him  to  hesitate  in  rendering  a  passage  as  he  believed  the  truth 
required,  even  if  thus  the  death-blow  was  dealt  to  his  own  opinions. 
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exegesis,  which  might  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  wholly  re- 
moved, by  a  fair  and  scholarly  revision"  (p.  190) ;  .and  this : 
"  The  truth  is  often  unpalatable,  and  we  fear  it  may  be  so  in 
this  case,  but  the  fact  is  certain, — rsome  extreme  views,  es- 
pecially in  reference  to  some  deeper  doctrines,  would  lose 
some  amount  of  the  support  which  they  now  find  in  the  trans- 
lated words  of  the  English  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
if  those  words  were  fairly  reconsidered  by  impartial  and  com- 
petent scholars  "  (p.  191). 

Revision  is  extremely  desirable  where  the  same  Greek 
word  occurring  in  different  places  has  been  rendered  by  dif- 
ferent English  words.  The  unlettered  reader  ought  not  to 
be  subjected  to  the  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  careless- 
ness or  design  of  the  translator.  "  No  plea  for  freedom,"  says 
Bishop  EJlicott  (p.  118),  "can  fully  justify  us  in  retaining  all 
the  seventeen  different  readings  of  Karapyia,  when  the  word 
itself  is  only  used  about  twenty-seven  times  in  all,  or  the  nine 
different  renderings  of  ^Xoo  out  of  a  total  of  twelve  passages." 
For  further  illustrations  of  this  practice  he  refers  his  reader 
to  the  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment 

The  Bishop  gives  various  illustrations  of  his  views  upon 
the  extent  of  revision,  which  we  shall  do  well  to  notice.  First, 
all  passages  containing  plain  error,  concerning  which  no  com- 
petent scholar  would  doubt,  should  be  unhesitatingly  cor- 
rected. Of  this  class  he  instances  a  few  passages,  of  which 
we  select  one,  Rom.  v.  15,  17:  "Where  the  neglect  of  the 
articles  in  the  original  has  not  only  obscured  the  sense  and 
weakened  the  antithesis,  but  has  left  an  opening  for  infer- 
ences on  redemption  and  reprobation,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
are  not  substantiated  by  this  passage." 

Of  the  next  class  are  errors  of  less  importance,  by  whose 
existence  neither  Christian  life  or  practice  are  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  (e.g.,  dwAtCovrer  in  Matt  xxiii.  24).  "  As  far  as 
the  general  reader  is  concerned,  the  true  or  the  erroneous 
ireading  might  nearly  equally  well  hold  its  place  in  the  Eng- 
lish text ;  and  this  remark  is  often  used  as  an  argument  for 
leaving  things  alone.     But  ...  if  the  removal  of  errors 
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would  SO  little  affect  the  general  reader,  surely  it  li  all  the 
more  the  duty  of  faithfulness  to  the  message  of  inspiration  to 
transmit  it  to  the  English  hearer  free  from  incorrectness  and 
error  on  pure  principle"  (p.  103). 

In  regard  to  other  corrections,  the  Bishop  says  tact  must 
be  the  great  guide.  Such  cases  are  those  where  English 
synonyms  have  been  too  freely  used  for  the  same  Greek 
word  and  similar  context ;  where  the  force  of  the  article  has 
been  missed  ;  where  the  shades  of  meaning  of  the  tenses  of 
the  original  are  needlessly  lost  sight  of;  where  there  is  inac- 
curacy in  the  translations  of  prepositions,  or  in  passages  of 
some  doctrinal  importance.  All  these  should  be  corrected 
with  care,  subject  to  the  rules  already  mentioned. 

The  Bishop  gives  examples  of  changes  in  the  genitive  of 
quality  which  do  not  seem  to  us,  in  all  cases,  improvements. 
In  Phil.  iii.  21,  "  the  body  of  our  vileness,"  and  "the  body  of 
His  glory,"  do  not  seem  to  be  preferred  to  the  phrases,  "  our 
vile  body,"  and  "  His  glorious  body,"  with  which  our  ear  is  so 
familiar.  In  some  instances  our  version  has  substituted  the 
noun  for  the  adjective  to  great  advantage,  and  there  may  be 
good  reasons  for  bringing  all  the  instances  under  the  same 
rule,  but  then  we  must  give  up  the  "  unjust  steward,"  for  the 
"  steward  of  injustice."  We  must,  therefore,  either  trust  to 
the  decision  of  good  taste  in  individual  cases,  or  realize  that 
the  adoption  of  an  arbitrary  rule  will  necessitate  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  familiar  phrases  as  a  lesser  evil  for  a  greater 
good. 

The  same  remarks  will  perhaps  apply  to  the  endeavor  to 
give  the  force  of  the  Greek  tenses  in  English ;  or  to  mark 
with  distinctness  the  manifold  shades  of  meaning  which  the 
Greek  expresses  so  forcibly  by  prepositions  with  their  geni- 
tives ;  or  to  note  the  nice  connections  of  thought  and  rela- 
tions of  time  which  are  given  by  different  adverbs. 

Prof.  Lightfoot  in  his  work  on  Revision,  which  in  many 
respects  is  more  satisfactory  than  Bishop  Ellicott's,  showing 
as  it  does  the  desire  of  the  scholar  without  being  hampered 
by  the  fears  of  the  prelate,  says,  "  Many  changes  should  be 
made  in  our  English  version  which  can  easily  be  done  with- 
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out  altering  its  character,  for  instance,  the  substitution  of  an 
amended  for  a  faulty  text ;  the  removal  of  artificial  distinc- 
tions not  existing  in  the  Greek ;  the  restoration  of  old  dis- 
tinctions which,  being  in  the  Greek,  were  overlooked  by  the 
translators,  the  correction  of  errors  of  grammar  and  lexicog- 
raphy ;  the  revision  of  proper  names  and  technical  terms ;  the 
removal  of  a  few  archaisms,  ambiguities  and  faults  of  ex- 
pression, as  well  as  inaccuracies  of  editorship." 

"A  careful  comparison  of  any  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," he  adds,  "with  any  recent  critical  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  will  show  that  the  faults  of  our  version  are  far 
from  being  few,  or  slight  and  imaginary." 

There  is  so  much  diversity  of  sentiment  as  to  the  need 
and  the  limits  of  revision  that  the  revisers  must  touch  their 
work  with  a  cautious  hand  if  they  would  ensure  its  reception, 
not  introducing  any  very  sweeping  changes,  and  erring  on 
the  side  of  conservatism  rather  than  of  rash  and  hasty 
change ;  but  their  task  must  be  thoroughly  performed,  and 
so  "  thoroughly  idiomatic,  so  completely  in  harmony  with  the 
abiding  character  of  the  language,  that  it  will  remain  intelli- 
gible and  expressive,  and  therefore  need  no  new  revision  for 
a  long  period  of  time."  * 

•'  It  must  be  remembered,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  that  to  count- 
less thousands  the  English  Bible  is  the  Book  of  Life.  To 
them  it  is  as  though  God  had  vouchsafed  thus  to  communi- 
cate with  man  from  the  first ;  it  is  a  positive  effort  for  them 
to  feel  and  believe  that  the  familiar  words,  as  they  meet  the 
eye  or  fall  on  the  ear,  did  not  thus  for  the  first  time  issue  from 


♦  We  fear  that  we  cannot  hope  much  for  the  general  reception  of  the 

new  revision,  if  the  manner  in  which  the  first  specimen  of  it  which  has 

reached  us  through  the  papers  has  been  received  be  regarded  as  a  fair 

test  of  public  sentiment     In  the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  are  told,  the  phrase, 

**  Deliver  us  from  evil,"  has  been  rendered,  **  Deliver  us  from  the  Evil 

One."    This  is  directly  opposite  to  the  advice  of  Ellicott,  and  to  the 

specimen  in  his  book  ;  for  he,  while  recognizing  the  essential  correctness 

of  the  alteration,  yet  feels  that  the  familiar  language  of  this  prayer  is  so 

endeared  to  the  hearts  of  men,  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  change  so 

serious  would  greatly  endanger  the  success  of  the  revision. 
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the  lips  of  patriarch  or  prophet ;  nay,  that  the  touching  ca- 
dences in  the  Gospels  were  not  originally  so  mo^lulated  by 
the  tender  and  sympathizing  voice  of  our  own  adorable  Mas- 
ter. ,  .  ,  Are  we  to  have  no  sympathy  for  this  large  -class  ? 
Is  there  not  something  in  the  heart  affection  for  the  *  dear  old 
English  Bible '  that  deserves  the  respect  even  of  the  scholar 
and  the  theologian  ?  Childlike  faith  is  very  blessed ;  let  us 
run  the  risk  of  being  called  sentimental  or  quixotic  rather 
than  needlessly  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  that  thus  be- 
lieve in  His  word  and  in  Him  "  (p.  104). 

The  work  of  revision  should  be  done  by  men  the  charac- 
ter of  whose  scholarship  is  so  well  established  that  it  will 
give  authority  to  their  recommendations.  A  committee  of 
Divines,  Bishops,  and  Presbyters  of  the  J^stablished  Church, 
with  authority  to  add  to  itself  scholars  of  other  communions, 
has  been  appointed  and  is  already  engaged  upon  its  labors. 
If  its  work  is  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land it  will  stand  a  great  chance  of  supplanting  our  present 
version  in  the  churches  of  the  world. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  liberty  of  adding  to  its  number, 
and  thus  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  most  eminent 
Biblical  scholars,  will  be  used  by  the  committee.  Let  the  can- 
dor and  learning  of  the  revisers  be  above  suspicion,  and  the 
world  will  ask  few  questions  concerning  the  particular  reli- 
gious opinions  of  individual  members  of  the  body.  In  men 
of  broad  scholarship  love  of  truth  will  necessarily  rise  supe- 
rior to  adherence  to  speculative  views  of  doctrine,  and  the 
correct  rendering  of  a  passage  be  esteemed  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  substantiation  of  a  dogma 

Lightfoot  regards  as  an  auspicious  circumstance  the  liber- 
ality shown  in  inviting  the  co-operation  of  Biblical  scholars 
outside  the  Anglican  communion,  and  their  prompt  and 
cheerful  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  and  thinks  it  a  mat- 
ter of  great  thankfulness,  giving  a  guarantee  that  the  work  is 
undertaken,  not  with  any  narrow,  sectarian  aim,  but  in  the 
broad  interests  of  truth. 

Mr.  Marsh  well  says  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  Bib- 
lical students  of  every  tongue  and  of  every  creed  may  not 
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aid  in  settling  the  text  of  an  authority  which  all  equally  rec- 
ognize. But  he  condemns  the  present  proposed  revision, "  as 
a  purely  sectarian,  not  to  say  schismatic  movement,  and  as 
such  calculated  to  widen  rather  than  narrow  the  divisions 
which  exist  between  the  different  Protestant  churches  of 
English  speech,  and  as  being  evidently  a  half  measure,  aim- 
ing at  no  thorough  work  which  shall  establish  the  readings  of 
the  original  text  and  of  the  English  Bible  on  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  and  permanent  basis."  Finally,  he  says,  "The 
interests  of  Christian  harmony  require  that  the  labor  be 
inaugurated  under  the  most  catholic  auspices,  and  that  the 
composition  of  the  board  of  revisers,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  the  revision  is  to  be  conducted,  shall  furnish 
every  guaranty  that  the  task  shall  be  executed  with  all  pos- 
sible learning,  all  possible  discretion,  all  possible  fairness, 
charity,  and  candor."  He  says,  "  We  find  no  such  guarantees 
in  the  plan  before  us."  * 

To  these  charges,  severe  as  they  are,  we  must  in  candor 
confess,  the  Bishop's  book  does  seem  to  lend  plausibility  and 
coloring.  It  is  not  fair,  however,  not  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  in  reply.  He  says,  "  Reverence  for  God's 
Word  and  God's  truth,  and  sound  and  practical  scholarship, 
will  be  found  too  strong  even  for  religious  prejudices,  if,  indeed 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  likely  to  be  shown  by  men  of 
disciplined  minds  in  matters  of  English  and  Hellenic  gram- 
mar and  criticism.  Again  and  again  must  the  general  reader 
be  reminded  of  the  great  difference  between  a  commentary 
and  a  revision.  The  former  work  could  not  be  executed  by 
such  a  mixed  body  as' is  now  under  consideration  ;  the  latter 
certainly  could,  because  the  appeal  would  lie  in  all  cases  to 

•  Mr.  Marsh's  fears  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  attempt  of  the  Bish- 
ops to  expel  Rev.  Vance  Smith,  the  Unitarian  member  of  the  Revision 
Committee,  from  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  New  Testament  com- 
pany. For  an  account  of  this  proceeding  the  reader  is  referred  to  an 
abstract  of  the  debate  in  both  houses  of  Convocation  in  "  The  Monthly 
Religious  Magazine"  for  April.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  add  that 
wiser  counsels  prevailed,  through  the  influence  of  Dean  Stanley,  and  that 
Mr.  Smith  is  still  acting  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
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scholarship ;  and  here,  thank  God,  there  is  neither  High 
Church  nor  Low  Church,  neither  Conformity  nor  Dissent  If 
the  mass  of  general  readers  could  once  be  persuaded  of  this 
simple  fact, — that  the  more  accurate  the  scholarship  the  more 
tolerant  and  charitable  are  men  found  to  be  when  in  co-oper- 
ation, we  should  hear  far  less  gloomy  anticipations  of  the 
animosities  and  ruptures  that  we  are  told  would  show  them- 
selves in  a  mixed  body  of  scholars  of  differing  religious  per- 
suasions. But  those  who  indulge  in  such  anticipations  are 
not  scholars,  and  have  never  done  an  hour's  work  of  revision 
in  co-operation  with  others  "  (p.  198): 

Much  that  has  been  said  of  the  need  of  revision,  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  should  be  conducted,  apply  as  forcibly 
to  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  New.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
at  least  this  may  be  undertaken  at  once,  and  accomplished  as 
speedily  as  possible,  since  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  grow- 
ing disregard  of  Hebrew  learning  by  students  and  theolo- 
gians, we  shall  at  no  future  time  be  more  competent  to  per- 
form it  than  we  are  now,  while  the  time  may  even  come  when 
the  circle  of  readers  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original 
shall  be  narrowed  to  as  small  a  compass  as  is  that  of  its 
translation  into  the  Indian  tongue  by  the  apostle  Eliot. 

Prof.  Lightfoot  thinks  well  of  the  prospects  of  success  for 
revision  if  undertaken  at  the  present  time.  Greek  scholar- 
ship has  never  stood  higher  in  England  than  now.  There 
is  a  sufficient  body  of  scholars  to  undertake  the  work,  and  a 
large  body  fully  competent  to  criticise  minutely  and  search- 
ingly  the  result.  Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
Greek  scholarship  has  reached  its  height  in  England,  and  is 
hereafter  to  decline  before  the  demand  of  other  branches  of 
learning,  particularly  scientific  studies,  for  a  place  in  general 
education,  which,  if  yielded  to,  will  render  the  almost  exclu- 
sive dominion  of  classical  studies  a  thing  of  the  past 


Honor  yourself  and  you  will  be  honored ;  despise  yourself  and 
you  will  be  despised. 
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AN.  EVENING   HYMN. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF    GOTTFRIED  KINKEL. 

Now  all  is  hushed  to  stillness, 

The  evening  breezes  die, 
And  everywhere  one  heareth 

Angelic  feet  go  by. 
Upon  the  vale  descending, 

The  darkness  draweth  near,  — 
Cast  offi  O  heart,  thy  sorrow, 

And  banish  all  thy  fear  I 

Now  rests  the  world  in  silence, 

Its  'wildering  tumult  o'er. 
Its  songs  of  joy,  its  wailings 

Of  anguish  heard  no  more. 
And  has  it  brought  thee  roses. 

Or  bade  new  thorns  appear,  — 
Cast  off,  O  heart,  thy  sorrow. 

And  banish  all  thy  fear  I 

And  if  to-day  some  errors 

Or  failings  have  been  thine. 
Oh,  look  not  back  I    Rejoice  thou 

In  proffered  grace  divine  I 
On  high,  the  Shepherd,  watching, 

Holds  e'en  his  stray  ones  dear,  — 
Cast  off,  O  heart,  thy  sorrow, 

And  banish  all  thy  fear  I 

Majestic,  in  the  heavens, 

Now  stands  the  starry  train ; 
In  destined  course  unswerving 

Moves  on  the  golden  wain ; 
And  like  the  stars  above  thee. 

Through  night  He  guides  thee  here,  — 
Cast  off,  O  heart,  thy  sorrow, 

And  banish  all  thy  fear  1 

S.  \^*  lv« 
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THE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  LABORING 

CLASSES. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

How  to  make  physical  labor  productive,  and  how  to  secure 
to  the  laborer  himself  a  liberal  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  his 
labor,  are  problems  which  involve  many  of  the  most  difficult 
and  weighty  questions  connected  with  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion. The  common  way  of  talking  on  this  subject  seems  to 
us  very  superficial  and  unsatisfactory.  Under  a  free  govern- 
ment, it  is  said,  and  with  free  institutions  like  ours,  the  son 
of  a  laboring  man  may  be  a  great  merchant,  lawyer,  or  states- 
man, and  therefore  the  laboring  man  should  be  satisfied  with 
his  position.  This  may  be  very  well  for  the  son  of  one  man 
in  five  hundred  or  of  one  man  in  one  hundred.  But  what  of 
the  ninety  and  nine  who  are  left  behind  ?  The  important 
problem  is  not,  how  to  educate  the  children  of  laboring  men 
so  as  to  enable  one  in  a  hundred  or  one  in  fifty  to  rise  suc- 
cessfully into  a  more  eligible  position,  leaving  his  associates 
where  they  were,  but  how  to  lift  up  the  laboring  classes 
'themselves  into  a  more  eligible  position,^ — not  how  to  make 
the  condition  of  manual  labor  "an  excellent  state  to  emigrate 
from,"  but  how  to  make  it  an  excellent  state  to  remain  in, — 
how  to  lift  it  up  into  a  higher  plane  of  civilization  *and  so 
endow  it  with  opportunities  and  privileges,  and  with  moral 
aims  and  forces,  that  within  its  own  province  all  the  great 
ends  of  life  may  be  sought  after  and  secured. 

In  every  well  organized  nation,  nine-tenths  or  more  of  the 
people  belong  to  the  laboring  classes.  They  are  the  people. 
Their  elevation  and  prosperity  are  the  elevation  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  people.  In  other  lands  and  times,  the  policy  of 
governments  has  been  to  keep  down  the  laboring  classes.  ' 
Kings  had  rights.  A  few  privileged  classes  had  rights.  But 
the  great  laboring  classes  had  no  rights,  except  the  right  to 
work  for  their  superiors  and  be  submissive  to  them.  Our 
people  have  been  educated  to  a  different  doctrine.     But  even 
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re,  where  all  stand  apparently  on  the  same  equality,  the 

ocess  of  emancipation  has  been  a  slow  one.     The  old  doc* 

ne  of  kingly  and  priestly  authority,  resting  nominally  on  a 

irine  right,  —  king  or  priest,  not  for  the  good  of  any  man, 

it  by  the  grace  of  God, — justified  itself  on  the  ground  of 

e  helpless  and  hopeless  ignorancp  of  the  masses ;  and  in 

der  to  maintain  this  assumption,  it  condemned  them  to 

>ors  so  incessant,  and  to  a  poverty  so  abject,  as  to  confirm 

em  in  their  ignorance,  and  take  out  of  their  hearts  all  hope 

bettering  their  condition.     And  now  after  so  many  centu- 

;s  of  oppression,  the  great  experiment  is  still  going  on,  and 

is  yet  to  be  proved  that  a  democratic  government,  i.e.,  "  the 

vcrnment  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people," 

a  possible  thing.     For  such  a  government  can  be  inaugu- 

:ed  and  carried  on  successfully  only  by  the  intellectual  and 

>ral  elevation  of  what  are  called  the  laboring  classes. 

In  order  to  render  this  intellectual  and  moral  elevation 

ssible,  two  things  are  essential  to  the  laborer. 

I.  His  wages  should  be  such  as  to  provide  liberally  for  his 

'sical  wants  and  comforts,  and  enable  him  in  youth  and 

Ith  to  lay  aside  something  from  his  earnings  so  that  grad- 

/,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  laborer,  he  may  also  become  a 

talist. 

His  wages  should  be  such,  that,  after  this  provision  for 

iimediate  and  prospective  physical  wants  and  comforts, 

lay  be  able   to  educate  his  children,  and   have  time, 

!^th  and  means  for  his  own  intellectual,  moral  and  reli- 

culture,  and  for  the  exercise,  in  his  own  sphere,  of  some 

finer  tastes,  and   the   more  liberal  setvtiments  and 

which  take  away  from  the  bareness  of  domestic  life, 

the  mind  and  heart,  and  promote  a  generous  public 

erly  it  was  impossible   to  secure   these   conditions. 

and   the   means   of  obtaining  wealth  were  indeed 

yr  and  unjustly  distributed.      But  apart  from  that, 

.inued,  incessant,  exhausting  labor  was  needed  to 

e  physical  necessities  of  men,  and  a  very  few  of  the 

)f  life.   The  higher  faculties  had  no  room  for  expan* 
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sion,  but  were  bound  down,  straightened  and  benumbed  by 
the  perpetu^  routine  of  wearisome,  unremitted  toil.  With 
the  laboring  classes,  there  was  little  time  or  strength  left  for 
higher  pursuits.  Now  and  then  a  bright  boy  was  singled  out 
from  his  companions  and  put  to  school,  and  thus  separated 
from  the  class  in  which  he  was  born.  But  excessive  toil, 
accompanied  by  weariness,  exhaustion,  and  the  low  habits 
and  tastes  growing  out  of  it,  was  the  common  lot.  Comfort- 
less homes  were  the  uninviting  abodes  of  people  who  were 
almost  of  necessity  ignorant,  brutal,  vicious.  All  this  because 
of  the  degrading  influence  of  unbroken  servile  toil !  Till  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  this  was  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
millions  in  almost  every  European  country.  In  our  own 
land,  a  virgin  soil,  the  peculiarities  of  our  institutions,  and 
our  isolated  position  gave  us  great  advantages.  But  even 
here  it  was  very  hard  for  laboring  men  as  a  class  to  do  much 
more  than  provide  for  their  bodily  wants.. 

Then  began  a  new  era  for  laboring  men.  By  improve- 
ments in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  by  the  application  of 
steam  —  the  power  loom  and  spinning  jenny,  the  railroad, 
the  sewing  machine,  and  a  thousand  lesser  inventions  of  a 
similar  sort,  —  there  has  been  an  immense  saving  of  labor. 
In  many  mechanical  pursuits  these  improvements  have  been 
such,  that  all  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  which 
could  formerly  be  secured  by  working  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
may  now  be  procured  by  working  two  hours  a  day,  and  the 
labor  which  is  now  employed  ten  hours  a  day  will  produce 
five  times  as  much  as  the  same  amount  of  labor  could  for- 
merly produce  when  employed  fourteen  hours  a  day. 

If  the  increased  products  are  divided  as  they  formerly 
were,  between  capitalists  and  laborers,  the  laboring  man  who 
works  eight  hours  a  day  should  be  four  times  as  well  off 
as  his  grandfather  was,  who  seventy  years  ago  worked  four- 
teen hours  a  day.  We  may  reduce  our  estimates  one-half, 
and  bring  them  far  below  the  facts  in  the  case.  On  this  sup- 
position, he  who  works  eight  hours  a  day  now  ought  from  the 
proceeds  of  his  labor  to  be  twice  as  well  off  as  was  his  grand- 
father, laboring  fourteen  hours  a  day. 
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Now  do  we  not  see  the  immensd  opportunities  whi^h'tldBllAj 
invention  of  labor-saving  machines  is  laying  open,  or  -'^wprtr^irry 
to  be  laying  open,  to  the  laboring  classes,  enabling  themtsL  ^  ^ 
increase  at  once  their  wealth  and  their  leisure  from  bodily 
toil,  giving  them  time  for  intellectual  improvement,  and  time 
and  means  to  cultivate  and  gratify  their  higher  tastes  ?   Fewer 
hours  of  labor,  and  the  earnings  of  those  fewer  hours,  four 
or  five  times  as  great  as  before  I 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  so  far  as 
regards  the  productiveness  of  labor-saving  machines,  or  so 
far  as  regards  what  ought  to  be  the  productiveness  of  labor 
to  every  industrious^  hard-working  man.  The  advantages 
indicated  by  the  statement  may  not  yet  have  been  fully 
secured.  Great  allowances  for  loss  by  waste  or  friction  are 
always  to  be  made  when  we  come  to  deduce  from  a  theoreti- 
cal truth  its  practical  results.  Still,  in  the  simple  statement 
that  we  have  made  respecting  the  increased  productiveness 
of  labor,  there  is  involved  a  fact,  which,  followed  through  all 
its  legitimate  bearings,  is,  and  ou^/it  to  be,  working  out  in 
cur  social  condition  changes  which  in  the  end  can  be  regarded 
as  hardly  less  than  a  stupendous  social  revolution. 

The  hard  exactions  caused  by  the  necessities  of  life  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  possibility  of  a  free  government. 
Athens  and  Rome  were  said  to  have  free  governments.  But 
the  free  citizens  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  who  alone  had  the 
privilege  of  voting,  and  any  part  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  were  a  very  small  minority.  The  fierce  democ- 
racy that  we  hear  so  much  of  in  Athens  was  in  fact  a  small 
and  privileged  order.  By  far  the  largest  class  of  all  —  the 
men  and  women  who  by  bodily  labor  provided  for  all  the  rest 
—  were  slaves.  The  labor  necessary  to  provide  for  the  phys- 
ical wants  of  the  people  condemned  the  laboring  classes  to 
a  wearing  and  degrading  servitude  even  under  what  professed 
to  be  a  free  government.  And  practically  what  we  call  a 
popular  or  free  government  was  thus  rendered  impossible. 

But  this  impossibility,  so  far  as  our  own  physical  wants 
are  concerned,  has  now  been  removed.  The  inventions  of 
the  last  seventy  years,  followed  up  as  they  must  be  by  other 
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inventions  of  a  similar  kind,  have  prepared  the  way  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  laboring  classes  from  the  grinding  ser- 
vitude of  incessant  toil.  One  hour's  labor  now  produces  as 
much  as  six  hours'  labor  could  do  seventy  years  ago.  Instead 
of  six,  however,  we  will  call  it  four.  That  is  enough,  rightly 
applied,  to  emancipate  the  laboring  classes  from  what,  in  its 
extreme  severity,  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  a  degrading 
and  servile  occupation.  The  way  is  opened.  The  laboring 
classes  who  have  been  the  bone  and  sinew,  and  who  ought  to 
be,  also,  in  no  small  measure,  the  heart  and  moral  power  of 
the  land,  have  only  to  be  faithful  to  their  opportunities,  and 
they  will  hold  a  position,  exercise  an  influence,  enjoy  advan- 
tages, and  fulfill  a  destiny,  vastly  beyond  what  was  ever  possi- 
ble to  them  before. 

Agriculturalists  are  those  who  have  been  the  least  bene- 
fited by  labor-saving  machines.  The  high  prices  of  labor 
among  mechanics  can  hardly  be  afforded  by  farmers,  and 
their  occupation  is  still  more  depressed  in  New  England  by 
the  competition  into  which  they  have  been  brought  with*  the 
exceedingly  fertile  lands  of  the  west.  A  consequence  of  this 
is  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  enterprising  young  farmers 
enter  into  other  occupations,  or  go  where  more  fertile  lands 
will  better  reward  their  labor.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
New  England  is  to  become  principally  a  manufacturing  coun- 
try, the  farmers  to  be  sustained  mainly  by  the  near  and  ready 
market  furnished  in  manufacturing  villages  for  such  prod- 
ucts as  cannot  be  brought  from  great  distances  —  the  more 
bulky  articles,  such  as  hay,  potatoes,  and  apples,  or  the  more 
perishable  articles,  such  as  garden  fruits  and  vegetables. 

But  to  return  to  the  problem  before  us.  The  great  ad- 
vance in  the  productiveness  of  labor  has  been  working  a  rev- 
olution in  society.  If  it  has  increased  the  profits  of  the 
capitalist  beyond  all  previous  experience,  it  has  also  increased 
the  privileges,  opportunities,  and  pecuniary  resources  of  labor- 
ing people.  The  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  per  cent.,  and  wages  have  been  increased  two, 
three,  or  even  four  hundred  per  cent.  The  poor  girl  who  for- 
merly could  earn  but  fifty  cents  may  now  earn  four  or  five 
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dollars  a  week,  an  increase  in  pay  of  six  hundred,  eight  hun- 
dred, or  a  thousand  per  cent. 

The  social  and  industrial  revolution  which  has  been  going 
on  has  in  no  respect  exercised  a  more  beneficent  influence 
than  in  the  emancipation  which  it  has  been  working  out  for 
woman.     Fifty  years  ago,  fifty  cents  a  week  was  the  price 
usually  paid  to  a  woman  for  doing  house-work,  and  for  teach- 
ing one  of  our  common  public  schools  in  a  country  town. 
Twelve  weeks  of  hard  work  in  a  school  —  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  an  accomplished  woman  receiving  in  return  for  her 
whole  summer's  labor,  six  dollars !    We  have  changed  all  that 
—  in  part.     We  have  increased  the  pay  of  woman.     We 
have  enlarged  and  are  enlarging  still  more  the  field  of  her 
activity.    Many  occupations  formerly  closed  are  now  opened 
to  her.    We  rejoice  in  every  indication  that  we  see  of  this 
kind.    Where  a  woman  does  a  man's  work  as  well  as  a  man, 
we  can  see  no  just  reason  why  she  should  not  have  a  man's 
pay.     The  old  Common  Law,  which  looked  upon  woman  as 
inferior  to  man,  and  which  therefore  placed  a  noble  woman 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  her  husband  however  unworthy  he 
might  be,  giving  her  as  against  him  no  rights  which  he  was 
bound  to  respect,  allowing  him  to  appropriate  her  earnings 
and  consume  them  even  upon  his  vices,  had  no  foundation  in 
justice,  and  has,  in  these  parts  at  least,  been  set  aside.    With 
the  grand  examples  that  we  have  known  of  womanly  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  of  womanly  grace  and  fortitude,  of  womanly 
powers  of  thought  and  action,  he  must  be  a  very  bold  or  a 
very  unscrupulous  man  who  declares  that  woman  is  inferior 
to  man.    But  if  not  unequal,  they  are  unlike.     Many  fields  of 
labor  they  may  occupy  together.     For  some  employments, 
her  finer  organization,  her  more  delicate  perceptions  and  sen- 
sibilities peculiarly  fit  her.     We  cannot  think  that  men  are  as 
well  fitted  as  women  for  the  nursery,  and  for  the  almost 
divine  office  of  training  young  children  through  the  most 
impressible  period  of  life.    We  should  be  glad  to  have  women 
admitted,  first  as  pupils,  and  then  as  teachers,  into  our  high- 
est schools  and  colleges,  and  to  some  of  the  liberal  profes- 
sions.   I  remember  hearing  an  eminent  lawyer  once  say  in 
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regard  to  religious  services  which  he  had  just  heard,  that  if 
the  husband  could  only  have  gone  into  the  nursery  and  the 
wife  into  the  pulpit  it  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  to 
the  church.  But  how  would  it  have  been  in  the  nursery  ?  It 
would  be  a  great  wrong  and  injury  to  our  religion  and  an 
offence  against  God  and  man  to  close  the  mouths  of  women 
like  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Lucretia  Mott,  and  confine  them  to 
their  private  duties.  But  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
women  engaged  in  the  heaviest  labors  of  the  farm  or  the 
blacksmith's  shop,  or  enlisting  in  the  army  or  navy  to  endure 
the  hardships  and  exposures  of  war.  Until  the  world  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  it  now  is,  we  do  not  think  that  women 
can  engage  in  the  worse  exposures  and  conflicts  of  political 
life,  without  suffering  more  in  the  feminine  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness and  the  charm  and  power  of  womanly  authority,  than 
they  will  gain  by  political  position  or  efficiency. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  for  the  emancipation  of 
woman  from  servitude  to  unjust  and  cruel  prejudices.  Her 
wages  have  been  increased.  Her  sphere  of  action  and  influ- 
ence has  been  enlarged.  And  the  way  is  opened  for  still 
more  lucrative  and  more  responsible  posts  of  labor  and  use- 
fulness. 

So  in  respect  to  another  class  of  laborers  in  whom  our 
sympathies  have  often  been  painfully  interested.  We  mean 
boys  and  girls,  who  formerly  were  almost  uniformly  over- 
worked, and  insufficiently  clothed  and  fed.  • 

In  almost  every  direction,  are  opening  to  the  young  greater 
opportunities  for  earning  money,  greater  advantages  of  edu- 
cation. They  have  more  comfortable  and  more  becommg 
clothing,  more  time  for  reading  and  study,  and  there  is  no 
comparison  in  the  facilities  which  they  have  for  procuring 
books  and  instruction. 

We  do  not  mean  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  desired, 
or  that  either  operatives  or  capitalists  have  come  up  to  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  problem  which  they  have  to  solve  in 
relation  to  the  education  of  the  young,  and  the  continued 
education  afterwards  which  alone  can  prevent  bright  scholars 
of  the  schoolroom  from  sinking  down  into  ignorant,  ordinary 
men  and  women. 
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In  some  large  manufacturing  establishments,  two  sets  of 
boys  and  girls  have  been  employed  to  tend  the  same  ma- 
chines, each  set  working  one  part  of  the  day  and  going  to 
school  the  other  part,  thus  earning  money,  and  at  the  same 
time  carrying  on  their  education.  It  would  be  a  great  gain 
if  this  plan  could  be  carried  out  everywhere,  and  with  some 
modifications  continued  on  through  life.  The  great  hindrance 
and  objection  to  such  a  course  comes  usually,  not  from  the 
employers,  but  from  the  laborers.  They  do  not  enter  heartily 
into  these  measures  for  their  own  improvement,  or  the  im- 
provement of  their  children.  Only  a  small  proportion  of 
them  are  willing  to  allow  their  children  the  time,  or  them- 
selves take  the  pains,  to  go  far  beyond  the  elementary  stud- 
ies. 

But  this  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  the  laboring  classes. 
Very  few  children  of  any  class  —  very  few  sons  of  merchants 
or  professional  men  — care  to  go  very  far  or  very  profoundly 
into  any  branches,  of  study.  Still  the  purposes  of  education, 
the  highest  ends  of  life,  may  be  reached  in  other  ways  than 
by  the  study  of  books.  Honest  and  useful  habits  of  living 
may  be  acquired.  Comfortable,  enlightened,  and  affectionate 
homes  have  a  greater  influence  than  books  or  schools  in  form- 
ing the  character,  and  elevating  and  purifying  the  tastes  of 
a  people.  In  order  to  this  a  certain  amount  of  physical  com- 
fort is  needed  —  wholesome  food,  rooms  well  warmed  and 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  the  pure  air  and  light  of 
heaven.  Then  there  should  be  cherished  habits  of  neatness 
and  order.  Habits  not  only  of  comfort,  but  of  refinement 
may  be  cultivated,  and  with  them,  habits  of  mutual  deference. 
With  the  exhausting  labors  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day, 
and  only  pay  enough  to  provide  for  the  bare  necessities  of 
life,  this  was  an  impossibility.  But  now  the  opportunity  is 
given.  And  if  only  the  taste  is  acquired,  if  only  the  wish 
and  the  will  are  found,  the  means  of  gratification  and  im- 
provement will  be  sure  to  follow. 

But  here,  again,  the  great  difficulty  is  with  the  laboring 
classes.  Capitalists  with  whom  we  have  talked  say  that 
where  better  houses  have  been  built  for  their  operatives,  in  a 
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few  weeks  they  have  been  so  defaced  and  defiled  as  entirely 
to  defeat  their  purpose.  But  where  there  is  a  beginning  there 
will  be  progress.  A  few  persons  of  nicer  habits  may  set  the 
example.  A  higher  standard  of  comfort  may  be  introduced, 
and  gradually  extended,  till  the  condition  of  a  whole  neigh- 
borhood or  a  whole  community  is  sensibly  improved. 

One  great  apparent  trouble  is  that  we  are  constantly 
receiving  new  laborers  from  abroad,  who  come  here  with  the 
thriftless,  untidy,  and  sometimes  almost  brutal  habits  of  ex- 
treme indigence,  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  And 
when  they  have  improved  a  little  others  of  the  same  sort 
crowd  in,  and  those  who  are  most  advanced  disappear.  Thus 
the  laborers  in  a  factory,  like  the  pupils  in  a  college,  seldom 
seem  to  advance  beyond  certain  limits,  because  new  and  com- 
parative ignorant  classes  are  constantly  coming  in.  But  then 
men  and  women  with  improved  habits  —  the  advanced  classes 
—  are  constantly  graduating  and  diffusing  themselves  with  a 
better  civilization  through  the  land. 

We  believe  that  there  has  been  great  progress  in  the  do- 
mestic and  social  life  of  the  laboring  classes.  The  opera- 
tives in  our  factories  of  to-day  may  not  be  of  so  high  a  char- 
acter for  intelligence  and  virtue  as  were  our  farmers'  sons 
and  daughters  who  occupied  the  same  place  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  But  now  they  set  out  from  a  lower  grade.  If  we 
take  the  persons  who  were  connected  with  our  factories  then, 
and  follow  them  and  their  families  on  to  the  present  hour, 
we  shall  find,  upon  the  whole,  an  immense  improvement  in 
their  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  position.  They 
do  not  fill  the  same  places.  Few  of  them  live  in  the  same 
town.  Many  of  them  have  changed  their  occupation.  Some 
have  gone  into  mercantile  or  professional  pursuits.  Some  of 
them  are  very  rich  and  hold  high  and  responsible  i>ositions 
in  society.  But  those  who  still  belong  to  the  class  of  labor- 
ers—  they  and  their  children  —  in  the  homes  which  they 
now  occupy,  in  the  physical  comforts  which  they  enjoy,  in 
the  taste  which  is  shown  in  their  houses,  their  furniture,  their 
gardens,  in  the  books  which  we  see  lying  round  in  their 
homes,  in  their  domestic  habits,  and  the  topics  of  conversa- 
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tion,.  have  made  great  progress,  and  we  shall  find  in  them 
decided  marks  of  social  advancement. 

Within  our  memory,  there  was  not  a  piano  in  the  country 
town  with  which  we  were  most  familiar.  We  doubt  whether 
there  were  half  a  dozen  wash-stands  and  basins  in  the  town,  so 
that  members  of  the  family  or  their  guests  could  wash  them- 
selves in  their  own  rooms.  There  was  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
play of  pewter  ware.  There  was  the  whitest  and  nicest  of 
linen,  from  the  table-cloths  and  pillow-cases  to  the  long  wind- 
ing-sheets which  some  of  the  oldest  women  kept  by  them 
sometimes  for  many  years  against  the  day  of  their  burial. 
But  there  were  hardly  more  carpets  in  the  town  than  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  nearly  every  one  of 
them  had  been  spun  and  woven  in  the  house  where  it  was 
used.  As  to  books,  —  there  was  "the  eternal  book,"  as  it 
has  been  called,  for  all  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  —  but  very 
few  besides.  There  was  a  sort  of  comfort,  a  sort  of  abun- 
dance, and  a  great  hospitality ;  but  there  was,  compared  with 
the  present  time,  an  exceeding  bareness  in  our  homes  and 
very  great  discomfort,  especially  in  the  winter,  when  it  was 
no  light  or  pleasant  matter  for  the  young  folks  to  retire  shiv- 
ering for  the  night,  unless  favored  with  a  place  in  the  trundle 
bed  near  the  kitchen  fire,  or  having  a  good  sized  cat  to  use 
as  a  warming-pan.  One  hundred  dollars  was  then  thought 
enough  to  purchase  the  furniture  for  a  young  woman  about 
going  to  house-keeping,  with  the  exception  of  her  linen,  and 
a  feather  bed  or  two  which  she  had  contrived  to  extract  from 
the  family  geese.  Comparing  with  this  the  houses  and  homes 
in  the  same  place  now,  we  see  that  the  progress  has  been 
immense. 

The  school  advantages  are  now  a  great  deal  better  than 

they  were  then.     For  very  bright  minds,  the  schools  then 

performed  a  great  and  important  office,  and  were  perhaps  as 

useful  and  important  as  they  are  now.     But  for  ordinary 

minds,  that  is,  for  the  great  majority  of  pupils,  the  advantages 

of  education  both  in  school  and  in  after  years  are  beyond  all 

comparison  greater  now  than  they  were  then. 

But  is  there  a  corresponding  progress  in  the  education  of 
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the  laboring  classes?  Are  they  trained  and  educated  into 
wider  views  of  truth,  into  better  ideas  and  habits  of  life? 
We  believe  that  they  are,  that  the  great  opportunities  opened 
are  not  entirely  neglected.  There  are  immense  disadvan- 
tages and  drawbacks  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
farmer  labors  in  the  open  air  and  sunlight,  and  that  is  both 
to  body  and  mind  a  great  privilege  which  is  denied  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  almost  every  other  pursuit.  The  confined 
and  impure  atmosphere  in  which  most  factory  operatives  and 
most  mechanics  have  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
has  a  debilitating  and  an  irritating  influence  on  the  nerves, 
and  is  unfavorable  to  the  best  physical  development  The 
average  length  of  life  is  greater  than  it  was,  but  there  are 
fewer  cases  of  robust  and  vigorous  health. 

This  deficiency  in  vital  energy,  accompanied  as  it  is  by 
increased  nervous  susceptibility  and  excitability,  has  its  dan- 
gerous side,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  against 
The  fault  of  a  farming  population  where  they  go  on  in  the 
same  pursuit  for  centuries,  is,  a  stupid  aversion  to  all  change. 
There  are  classes  in  France  —  the  ignorant  peasantry  — 
who  make  no  progress  in  their  ideas,  but  in  philosophy  and 
religion  adhere  to  the  old  order  of  things,  voting  always  for 
the  pope  or  emperor  whoever  he  may  happen  to  be.  Here  is 
their  danger.  But  with  mechanics  and  factory  operatives, 
there  is  a  nervous  impatience  with  things  as  they  are.  They 
would  have  everything  changed.  And  yet,  they  may  not 
have  the  substantial  strength  of  purpose  and  the  steadfast 
perseverance  which  are  needed  to  accomplish  the  grandest 
results.  They  act  from  momentary  impulses  and  excitements 
more  than  from  deep-seated  permanent*  convictions.  And 
the  tendencies  have  an  influence  both  for  good  and  evil  in 
every  movement  that  is  made  for  their  personal  or  social 
improvement  They  undertake  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
can  perform.  And  so  indeed  does  every  one  who  has  a  high 
ideal  in  life  I 

But  do  they,  upon  the  whole,  take  advantage  of  the  great 
opportunities  which  ought  to  be  afforded  to  them  by  the 
immensely  increased  productiveness  of  labor?     Are   they 
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rising  into  a  higher  plane  of  civilization?  With  greater 
school  advantages,  with  better  and  more  tasteful  clothing, 
with  better  furnished  houses,  with  better  churches  and  libra- 
ries and  social  organizations,  have  they  better  furnished 
minds,  better  moral  and  religious  principles,  more  enlight- 
ened views,  and  better  habits  ?  These  are  the  great  ques- 
tions. We  cannot  answer  them  in  detail.  We  believe  that 
there  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  progr^s  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  in  seeking  for  an  answer  to  questions  like  these, 
so  complicated  in  their  operations,  we  must  remember  that 
when  we  look  to  the  elevation  of  whole  classes  of  society, 
a  great  educational,  social,  and  moral  revolution,  even  where 
there  is,  upon  the  whole,  decided  progress,  can  be  accom- 
plished only  through  a  succession  of  generations.  Ih  India 
it  is  said  that  the  best  skill  in  making  the  finest  shawls  is  to 
be  found  only  among  the  descendants  of  those  who  through 
many  generations  have  been  engaged  in  that  kind  of  work. 
These  generations  of  men,  passing  away  like  the  leaves  of 
the  forest,  are  nevertheless  wonderfully  linked  in  together. 
We  never  can  wean  ourselves  entirely  from  our  mother's 
bosom.  Away  back  a  century  or  two,  some  ancestor  of  ours 
ate  sour  grapes,  and  to-day  our  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  Our 
great,  great  grandfathers  had  grand  times  drinking  and 
carousing,  and  we  feel  the  effects  of  their  excesses  in  our 
bones  to-day.  And  so  of  their  virtues,  they  also  go  into  the 
common  inheritance.  What  we  call  education  is  but  modify- 
ing a  Httle,  from  age  to  age,  the  sturdy  qualities  of  our  own 
human  nature.  The  race  is  mightier  than  the  individual 
The  old  Adam  modified  and  strengthened  by  the  experience 
of  over  two  hundred  generations  is  too  strong  for  any  one  of 
us  in  any  partial  contest  of  ours,  and  will  not  be  expelled  at 
once  by  any  extempore  schemes  that  we  can  make. 

But,  with  the  opportunities  of  which  we  have  spoken,  there 
is  a  tendency  towards  a  better  order  of  things.    The  Millen- 
nium will  not  come  suddenly.    But  under  the  great  provi- 
dence of  God  there  is  a  silent,  but  majestic  march  onward 
toward  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  in  the  world. 
^A^e  have  spoken  of  material  advantages,  of  the  increased 
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productiveness  of  labor,  and  the  opportunities  for  a  higher 
advancement  which  it  may  open  before  us.  These  facts  are 
significant.  In  the  grand  purifying  alchemy  of  the  divine 
Providence  nothing  is  common  or  unclean.  Our  schemes 
and  hopes  and  labors  for  a  higher  condition  of  society  are 
taken  up  into  the  divine  forces  which  are  always  at  work,  and 
which  cannot  fail  at  last  to  accomplish  his  wise  and  benefi- 
cent ends. 

But  we  must  not  be  too  much  in  haste  to  finish  that  work. 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech.  One  generation  hands  over 
all  that  it  has  learned  to  that  which  succeeds  it,  and  then 
passes  away.  Wisdom  will  not  die  with  us.  We  have  our 
little  contests.  We  strive  to  educate  our  children.  Thirty 
or  fifty  years  hence,  when  we  are  dead,  it  will  be  to  be  seen 
what  sort  of  men  and  women  they  are.  And  if  we  really 
have  done  something  to  make  them  wiser  and  better  than 
ourselves,  they  will  educate  their  children  better  than  we 
have  educated  ours.  And  if  this  good  work  continues  to  go 
on  throughout  the  land  from  parent  to  child,  who  can  tell 
what  a  commonwealth  of  moral  harmony  and  spiritual  great- 
ness and  more  than  royal  magnificence  will  be  inhabited  by 
our  children  a  thousand  years  after  we  have  ceased  from  our 
labors  ? 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  do  what  we  can  to 
adjust  these  little  questions  of  labor  and  capital,  of  employer 
and  employed  —  the  wages  question,  the  eight  hour  question 
—  so  that  the  poor  shall  not -starve  himself  and  his  children 
in  seeking  to  take  some  unjust  advantage  of  the  rich,  and  the 
rich  shall  not  be  permitted  to  grow  richer  by  methods  which 
necessarily  cause  the  poor  man  to  grow  poorer.  These  are 
subjects  which  we  had  intended  to  introduce  into  this  article. 
But  they  have  been  fleeing  before  us.  Perhaps  we  should  not 
have  spoken  wisely.  One  word  is  better  than  all  that  we  could 
have  written  of  these  contests  between  capital  and  labor,  where 
the  near  ox  and  the  off  ox  are  only  worrying  one  another  and 
making  it  all  the  harder  for  both  to  draw  the  load  which,  at 
the  best,  is  hard  enough  for  us  all.  One  word  is  better  than 
all  the  rest  that  we  could  say  about  these  things.     Let  there 
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be  justice  and  brotherly  love  between  man  and  man  — 
between  one  class  and  another.  Then,  whether  we  suc- 
ceeded in  this  enterprise  or  that,  whether  we  are  rich  or 
poor,  will  be  of  no  concern  to  us  when  we  come  to  think 
these  matters  over,  in  our  new  home,  four  or  five  hundred 
years  hence. 


SAMUEL  J.   MAY. 

BY  AN   OLD    FRIEND. 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
May,  whom  I-  have  known  and  loved  and  honored  for  more 
than  fifty  years. 

The  house  of  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  where  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him  were  met,  seemed  not  like  a 
house  of  mourning.  It  was  not.  He  had  been  suffering 
from  severe  and  painful  disease.  This  had  almost  left  him  ; 
and,  on  the  very  last  day  of  his  life,  he  had  seemed  so  well 
that  many  of  his  friends  had  come  from  near  and  from  dis- 
tant places  to  see  him,  fearing,  from  the  severity  of  the  pain 
he  had  just  passed  through,  that  they  might  see  him  no 
more.  With  these  he  had  conversed  in  his  usual  cheerful 
and  affectionate,  serious  manner.  He  had  walked  about  the 
room  with  more  ease  and  strength  than  for  a  long  time 
before.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  he  said  to  his 
daughter,  "  I  am  tired  :  I  will  lie  down."  Soon  after,  he  said, 
gently,  "  I  feel  differently  from  what  I  ever  felt  before ;  can 
this  be  death  ? "  and  soon  after,  in  a  scarcely  audible  whis- 
per, "  Kiss  me,  Charlotte."  He  spoke  not  again.  His  pulse 
ceased  beating,  and  he  was  dead  —  with  that  heavenly  expres- 
sion of  gratified  affection  on  his  face.  She  had  been  appre- 
hending for  him  another  six  weeks  of  suffering,  and  did  not 
mourn  now  that  he  was  at  the  end  of  all  pain. 
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'.  Those  who  were  assembled,  on  that  morning  of  the  funeral, 
felt  within  their  souls  as  if  they  could  say,  "  Servant  of  God, 
well  done  ! "  as  if  the  voice  of  the  Infinite  One  were  saying, 
even  then,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  They  listened  together  to  words 
of  prayer,  and  to  many  of  those  beautiful  words  of  consola- 
tion, of  hope,  and  of  rejoicing,  of  which  the  divine  records 
are  so  full.  They  talked  of  the  great  thoughts  he  had  enter- 
tained, of  the  high  purposes  for  which  he  had  lived,  of  the 
fearless  bravery  with  which  he  had  sustained  the  right ;  of 
the  kindness,  sweetness,  joyousness  of  his  habitual  conversa- 
tion ;  of  his  attractiveness  to  children,  and  the  interest  he 
had  always  taken  in  them ;  of  the  cordial  kindness  with 
which  he  had  always  welcomed  his  friends ;  of  the  generous 
welcome  he  had  always  given  to  strangers,  and  how  often 
those  who  had  come  to  him  indifferent  or  hostile  had  gone 
away  friends ;  of  the  largeness  of  his  benevolence  towards 
all  the  suffering,  the  neglected,  and  the  oppressed ;  how  he 
had  all  his  life  been  going  about  doing  good,  and  living  and 
preaching  the  gospel  of  peace. 

These  pleasant  interchanges  of  remembrance  and  consola- 
tion were  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  having  the  body  — 
that  face  which  they  had  been  looking  upon,  so  full  of  the 
heavenly  repose  of  a  sweet  sleep,  and  from  which  every  trace 
of  earthly  pain  and  care  had  entirely  passed  away  forever — 
removed  to  the  church,  where  very  many,  a  great  multitude, 
were  waiting  to  take  a  last  look  of  their  friend. 

When  the  body  was  gone,  those  at  the  house  recalled  the 
earlier  days  of  Mr.  May,  —  his  cheerful,  paternal   home  in 
Federal    Court,  his   father,  mother,  and   sisters,  the  sweet 
music  of  the  Sunday-evening  hymns,  and  the  genial.  Chris- 
tian influences  under  which  he  had  grown  up. 

The  funeral  services  at  the  church  were  very  interesting 
and  very  touching.     But  of  these  a  full  account  has  beei^ 
given  elsewhere.     Nothing   in  them  was   more  impressive 
than  a  few  words  uttered  by  the  colored  bishop.  Logmen*- 
who  told  what  a  change  to  him  had  been  the  coming  of  M 
May  to  that  town.     Before,  he  had  been  alone,  as  in  a  wil 
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derness,  without  sympathy,  aunost  without  a  friend.  'Butr^^^-^ 
when  he  had  once  met  Mr.  May,  he  realized,  and  had  o^q^^^^ 
tinued  to  realize,  that  there  was  one  great,  warm  heart  that 
felt  for  him,  one  to  whom  he  might  always  go  for  wise  coun- 
sel and  help,  and  one  strong  arm  on  which  he  could  lean,  one 
who  never  put  him  off  till  to-morrow,  —  that  he  was  never 
again  without  a  friend. 

The  services  at  the  grave,  in  the  beautiful  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery, were  equally  touching,  especially  the  declarations  of 
President  White,  of  Cornell  University,  that  Mr.  May,  as  a 
counselor  and  friend,  was  unsurpassed,  and  that,  judged  by 
the  word's  of  the  Saviour  and  his  disciples,  he  was  one  of  the 
noblest  and  purest  Christians  that  had  ever  lived.  Before 
the  testimony  of  such  a  life,  asked  President  White,  who 
would  dare  to  place  any  creed  or  profession  of  faith  that  had 
been  or  could  be  framed  ? 

Suffer  me  to  speak,  in  a  very  few  words,  of  the  impression 
which  this  good  man  has  made  upon  me  through  his  long 
life.  An  account  of  that  life  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  writ- 
ten for  the  permanent  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  and  for  the 
instruction  and  imitation  of  every  young  man  who  desires  to 
live  a  high  and  noble  Christian  life. 

It  is  a  life  which  almost  every  one  might  imitate.     In  col- 
lege, he  was  not  remarkable  for  talent  or  scholarship.     He 
was   perfectly  faithful.      He  never  neglected  a  duty.     He 
always  did  what  he  had  to  do  as  well  as  he  could.     He  never 
seemed  to  feel  the  spirit  of  rivalry.     He  never  envied  the 
success  of  another.     He  never  excited  an.  unkind  feeling. 
He  was  friendly  to  all,  intimate  with  a  few,  always  ready  to 
help  and  to  do  a  kindness  to  every  one ;  not  only  amiable, 
but  full  of  exuberant  kindliness.    He  was  a  student  then,  and 
t:li.rough  life,  not  so  much  of  books  as  of  character,  of  men, 
of  great  principles  and  truths.     He  had  an  ardent  admira- 
tion for  the  good  and  excellent.     He  had  compassion  for  the 
\^sti :  he  was  sorry  for  them,  and  felt  that,  in  altered  circum- 
stances, he  might   have   been   like  them.      He   had   many 
friends :  it  is  not  known  that  he  had  one  enemy.     He  was 
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a  very  agreeable  companion  and  a  general  favorite ;  for  he 
had  a  pleasant  voice  and  sang  good  songs,  merry  or  touch- 
ing, and  told  good  stories,  or,  rather,  anecdotes.  This  latter 
talent  he  inherited,  as  he  did  many  of  the  good  things  be 
said,  from  his  father,  who  always  drew  from  a  rich  and  varied 
store.  But  he  never  told  or  sang  a  story  or  a  song  that  could 
wound  the  most  sensitive  delicacy.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
hear,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  mean  to  be  at  A's  or 
B*s  to-night  ? "  —  "  I  don't  know.  Will  May  be  there  ?  Shall 
we  hear  *  At  the  Baron  of  Mowbray's  Gate,'  or '  The  last  Rose 
of  Summer ' .? "  —  "  Yes."  —  "  Then  I  shall  go." 

He  was  sometimes  very  ready  and  even  witty.  Oft  return- 
ing, just  at  the  end  of  our  college  course,  from  a  delightful 
excursion  up  the  then  new  Woburn  Canal  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  where  he  and  I  first  saw  Daniel  Webster,  the  question 
arose,  Who  would  get  some  water-lilies  for  the  ladies  from  a 
little  lily  pond  ?  May  gallantly  rushed  into  the  water  and 
brought  out  his  hands  full.  Daniel  Webster  met  him  as 
he  came  dripping  out,  and  said,  **  My  fine  fellow,  I  never 
gained  a  lily  for  a  lady  in  my  life."  "  No,"  answered  May: 
"  but  you  have  won  many  a  laurel." 

At  that  time,  as  through  life,  he  was  gathering  striking 
incidents  and  touching  stories  from  his  own  observation  and 
experience ;  and  the  point  of  almost  every  one  was  an  illus- 
tration of  that  precious  Christian  art,  the  overcoming  evil 
with  good.     No  one  ever  understood  that  art  better  or  prac- 
ticed it  more  successfully.     There  was  a  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  art,  requiring  uncommon  skill  and  delicacy,  i^ 
which  he  excelled :    that  is,  so   managing  in   regard  to      ' 
person  offended  with   him  as  to  lead  him  to  the  doing 
favor. 

A  gentleman  at  Brooklyn,  of  education  and  intelligen 
and  respectable  character  and  life,  was  much  offended  s 
something  which  Mr.  May  had  said  in  an  antislavery  lectur 
and  frequently  showed  his  feelings  by  very  strong  language 
This  man  he  knew  to  be  proud  of  his  melons,  which  he  w 
cultivating  with  great  success.  Mr.  May  drove  one  day  b 
that  gentleman's  garden  and  stopped.    "  Good  morning.  Mi 
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S.  How  remarkably  fine  your  melons  are  I  I  have  never 
seen  any  so  good  in  Brooklyn."  Mr.  S.  seemed  to  take  no 
notice,  but  kept  on  with  his  work.  "  Will  you  not  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  one  of  those  melons  ? "  "  Humph ! 
humph  ! "  growled  Mr.  S.  "  I  do  not  ask  for  myself,"  added 
Mr.  May :  but  my  wife  has  been  ill,  and  hardly  has  an  appe- 
tite for  anything ;  and  she  said,  this  morning,  that,  if  she 
could  get  a  ripe  melon,  she  thought  she  could  enjoy  it" 
"  Well,  well,  well ! "  muttered  Mr.  S.,  without  turning  from 
his  work,  "never  mind,  FU  think  about  it."  That  evening 
Mr.  May  received  from  Mr.  S.  a  large  basket  of  the  finest 
melons.  He  sent  his  thanks ;  and,  the  next  time  he  met  the 
man,  received  a  kind,  almost  cordial,  greeting ;  and,  not  very 
long  after,  saw  him  among  his  audience,  an  attentive  and 
respectful  listener. 

In  1820,  Mr.  May  finished  his  theological  studies.     On  the 
20th  of  December,  of  that  year,  Daniel  Webster,  by  his  utter- 
ances in  regard  to  the  slave-trade,  given  in  his  great  oration 
at  Plymouth,  did  more  probably  than  any  other  man  ever  did 
towards  laying  the  foundation   of  the  Antislavery  Society. 
Mr.  May  was  roused  and  mightily  moved  by  that  discourse, 
especially,  as  he  afterwards  often  declared,  by  what  Mr.  Web- 
ster  said  of  the  duty  of  the  Christian  pulpit  in  regard  to  that 
trade.     "  I  invoke  the  ministers  of  our  religion  that  they  pro- 
claim its  denunciation  of  those  crimes,  and  add  its  solemn 
sanction  to  the  authority  of  human  laws.     If  the  pulpit  be 
silent,  whenever  or  wherever  there  may  be  a  sinner  bloody 
"With  this  guilt  within  the  hearing  of  its  voice,  the  pulpit  is 
fa.lse  to  its  trust." 

Mr.  May  never  forgot  those  words.     For  many  years  he 

ceased  not  to  act  under  their  influence ;  and  if  some  friend 

could  have  repeated  them  to  Daniel  Webster  himself  on  the 

morning  of  that  fatal  7th  of  March,  Daniel  might  have  been 

now  living,  or  he  might  have  died  one  of  the  noblest  and 

most  respected,  as  he  was  the  ablest,  of  all  who  have  lived  in 

A.merica. 

In  1 82 1,  he  was  ordained  at  Boston  by  Dr.  Freeman,  Dr. 
Cbanning,  Dr.  Greenwood,  and  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  each  of 
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whom  seems  to  have  breathed  into  him  something  of  his  own 
striking  characteristics.  They  were  all  his  friends,  to  whom 
he  looked  with  profound  reverence  and  warm  affection.  And 
hence,  perhaps,  we  see  in  him  the  resolute  independence 
and  strong  common  sense  of  Freeman,  the  grasp  of  great 
original  Christian  principles  of  Channing,  the  simple  earnest- 
ness and  love  of  souls  of  Ware,  and  sometimes  the  delicate 
sweetness  and  exquisite  finish  of  Greenwood.  Dr.  Green- 
wood was  a  faultless  reader ;  and,  the  last  time  Mr.  May 
preached  in  Cambridge,  his  reading  of  a  part  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  was  more  eloquent  and  touching  than  any 
preaching  could  be. 

He  preached  at  various  places,  and  was  soon  settled 
over  a  small  parish  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  constrained  to  go 
there  by  the  feeling  that,  if  he  did  not,  they  might  not, 
in  their  straitened  circumstances,  be  able  to  get  a  minis- 
ter. He  was  here  alone,  the  only  Unitarian  minister  in 
the  State.  But  he  found  time  not  only  to  preach  the  gospel 
faithfully  and  to  the  building  up  of  his  people,  to  defend  the 
peculiarities  of  his  faith,  but  to  succor  the  oppressed,  and  to 
awaken  a  spirit  in  regard  to  the  value  of  common-school  edu- 
cation which  had  not  previously  existed  in  that  State.  The 
record  of  all  the  good  things  he  did,  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
temperance,  education,  justice,  and  freedom  for  soul  and 
body,  during  the  fourteen  years  of  his  ministry  in  Brooklyn, 
would  fill  a  volume. 

In  1825,  he  married  the  excellent  and  beloved  woman  with 
whom  he  continued  to  live  in.  uninterrupted  harmony  and 
mutual  devotion  till  May,  1865.  They  rest,  side  by  side,  in 
their  graves  under  the  noble  trees  of  the  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery. 

Mr.  May  left  Brooklyn  in  1835  to  become  general  agent  of 
the  Massachusetts  Antislavery  Society,  in  which  office  he 
earnestly  advocated  principles  which  appeared  doctrines  of 
dissension  to  many  then,  who  now  consider  them  the  very 
doctrines  of  perpetual  peace  and  everlasting  justice. 

In  1836,  he  was  settled  in  a  parish  at  South  Scituate,  in 
Plymouth  County,  rejoicing,  he  said,  to  cease  from  the  bat- 
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ties  of  religious  controversy,  and  give  himself  to  preaching 
the  simple,  precious  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

Many  people,  probably  most  good  men,  especially  good 
ministers,  come,  sometime  in  their  early  manhood,  to  the 
conclusion,  after  a  little.thought  and  examination,  that  intem- 
perance is  an  enormous  evil,  that  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple is  of  vast  importance,  that  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  other  truths  of  the  gospel  are  of  infinite,  unapproacha- 
ble value,  but  yet  go  on,  in  their  quiet  path,  as  if  they 
had  never  come  to  any  such  conclusion,  or  as  if  the  world 
would  take  care  of  all  these  interests  without  their  troub- 
ling themselves  about  them.  Not  so  Mr.  May.  When  he 
came  to  such  a  conclusion,  he  began  immediately  to  act, 
and  he  continued  to  act  as  if  its  momentous  importance 
were  all  the  time  present  to  his  mind  with  controlling  force. 
The  consequences  of  this  peculiarity  of  character  were  imme- 
diately very  striking.  The  people  of  Scituate  listened  to  him 
as  if  the  gospel  he  preached  were  a  new  gospel.  They 
were  drawn  to  him  and  aroused  as  they  had  never  been 
before ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  now  look  back 
to  the  six  years  of  his  residence  there  as  if  they  must 
have  i>een  far  longer  than  they  were,  so  great  a  change  was 
wrought. 

Horace  Mann  found  a  warmer  living  interest  in  common- 
school  education  in  Plymouth  County  than  almost  anywhere 
e]se,.and  traced  it,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  active  influence  of 
Mr.  May  .When,  therefore,  Mr.  Cyrus  Pierce,  the  first  Princi- 
pad  of  the  State  Normal  School,  broke  down  from  over-exer- 
tion, be  insisted  that  Mr.  May  should  take  his  place.     It  was 
in  vain  that  Mr.  May  declared  his  incompetency  to  the  duties 
teaching,  and  his  entire  content  with  his  place  and  office 
the  pulpit     Mr.  Mann  insisted ;  and  Mr.  May  consented 
go,  on  condition  that  Miss  Caroline  Tilden,  who  did  know 
to  teack,  should  accompany  him.     They  went  together 
the  school  at  Lexington,  where  Mr.  May  supplied  his  defi- 
ciences  in  experience  and  practice  by  qualities  higher  than 
w^«Te  skill  in  teaching,  though  that  is  a  very  high,  and  was 
then  a  very  rare,  quality  ;  and  Miss  Tilden  introduced  a  style 
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of  teaching  which  was  unsurpassed,  and,  perhaps,  wisurpass- 
able. 

It  is  a  precious  fact  that  Mr.  May,  by  the  purity,  elevation, 
and  disinterestedness  of  his  Christian  character,  without 
large  experience  or  skill  in  teaching,. should  have  been  able 
to  raise  the  tone  of  a  school,  the  excellence  of  which,  from 
the  integrity,  devotedness,  and  skill  of  its  first  teacher,  had 
secured  the  blessings  of  normal-school  instruction  to  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Mr, 
May  heard  that  Father  Pierce  had  recovered  his  health, 
than,  though  surprised  and  gratified  at  his  own  success,  he 
resigned  the  office  as  to  an  older  and  better  teacher. 

He  had  gained  experience,  skill,  and  reputation  of  which 
the  School  Committee  of  Boston  would  have  been  glad  to 
avail  themselves,  and  invited  him  to  take  charge  of  one  of 
their  grammar  schools.  But  his  unwillingness  to  award  the 
Franklin  Medals,  as  then  bestowed,  prevented  his  accepting 
the  appointment. 

The  secret  of  his  success  as  a  teacher  was  his  sympathy. 
He  treated  each  pupil  as  if  she  had  been  his  daughter.  He 
carried  into  the  school  the  great  principles  of  his  Christian 
life.  And  such  was  the  cause  of  his  success  as  temporary 
minister  in  the  church  at  Lexington.  He  reconciled  the  dif- 
ferent parties  and  congregations  to  each  other,  and  estab- 
lished peace  where  there  had  been  contention.  And  so  he 
lived  and  so  he  preached  everywhere. 

In  1843,  he  received  a  unanimous  invitation  to  settle  in 
Syracuse,  and  began  his  official  services  there  in  April  of 
that  year.  He  met  at  first  the  usual  opposition  from  theo* 
logical  opponents.  But  the  good  in  his  great  nature  gradu^ 
ally,  but  completely,  overcame  the  evil  around  him,  and  he 
i  achieved  a  triumphant  success,  which  is,  in  these  modem 
times,  probably  without  example. 


When  the  counselor  grows  rusty,  the  counsel  will  be  polished. 
If  you  cannot  master  the  whole,  yet  do  not  forsake  the  whole. 
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A  SERMON.     BY  REV.  ROBERT  LAIRD  COLLIER. 

The  life  is  more  than  meat    Luke  xii.  23. 

The  company  of  them  is  very  great  who  have  settled  it 
with  their  own  souls  that  meat,  or  its  equivalent,  is  life. 
Were  it  less  than  settled  there  would  be  more  room  for 
hope ;  and  then,  too,  they  have  settled  it,  not  with  custom 
and  fashion,  but  with  their  souls.  The  conviction  has  en- 
tered in  and  possessed  them  as  an  evil  spirit 

This  thought  which  I  have  brought  to  you,  first  of  all,  is 
full  of  dreariness  ;  that  whilst  we  might  all  of  us  be  angels, 
we  are  so  many  of  us  the  companions  of  so  low  views.  But 
we  must  not  be  hasty  in  censure ;  this  disease  of  worldliness 
is  so  prevalent  and  so  contagious  we  may  catch  it  ourselves. 
It  is  in  the  custom  of  the  world  and  the  very  air  that  sur- 
rounds it.  Our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers  lived  in  it,  and 
no  wonder  if  we  have  inherited  the  faith.  But  no  man  has 
ever  taken  this  faith  in  meat  wholly  to  his  heart  without 
doubts  and  suspicions. 

Mammon  and  a  man  can  finally  get  to  be  fast  friends.  I 
say  it  with  shame,  almost  with  despair,  that  I  have  known 
men  who  loved  mammon  better  than  wife  and  child,  so,  of 
course,  better  than  God  ;  men  who  have  increased  in  wealth, 
and  the  love  of  it,  until  the  two  were  wedded  and  both  bound 
liand  and  foot  and  cast  into  outer  darkness.  For  you  have 
4Dbserved  that  there  is  no  darkness  like  this  darkness  of  mam- 
xiK)n-worship ;  it  closes  the  man  in  all  round.  This  man  is 
zht  most  useless  man  in  the  world.  It  is  sometimes  strange 
that  God  —  who  is  a  jealous  God  —  permits  his  own  children 
to  get  so  hedged  about  in  darkness.  Only  it  has  always  been 
the  rule  that  when  a  man  is  self-willed  and  thinks  that  he 
knows  best  and  wants  to  go  his  own  wayward  way,  God  lets 
him  try  it  Of  course  they  know  how  thorny  the  road  is,  but 
they  keep  on  walking  it,  thinking  each  turn  will  make  it  bet- 
ter.     Thorny !    probably  not  one  of  us  knows  how  thorny. 
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There  are  queer  personages  met  on  this  road :  it  is  haunted 
with  ghosts  —  oppressed  widows  and  orphans  come  back  in 
the  spirit  ,to  accuse,  helpless  to  do  more ;  ghosts  of  thieves  and 
robbers,  who  break  in  and  steal ;  and  then  the  most  direful 
enemy  the  miser  can  have,  poverty,  stares  him  in  the  face  all 
along.  You  see  he  has  thought  of  poverty  so  much  to  arm 
himself  against  it,  it  will  not  away.  How  can  this  mammon- 
worshiper  tell  what  his  securities  are  worth,  what  fire  and 
famine,  pestilence  and  financial  failures,  may  destroy  ?  I  say 
it  is  a  thorny  way  where  all  these  haunting  spectres  come. 
Indeed,  any  way  is  thorny  unillumined  by  faith  and  trust  in 
God ;  and  you  can  easily  apprehend  how  it  works,  with  mathe- 
matical exactness,  that  just  as  a  man  gets  faith  in  mammon 
he  transfers  it  from  God.  The  Holy  One  said,  "  Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon."  You  may  serve  God  and  have 
mammon,  or  you  may  serve  mammon  and  have  God,  but  to 
serve  both  is  impossible.  Only  one  can  be  worshiped.  In 
worshiping  God  one  must  be  all  there,  as  in  worshiping  mam- 
mon one  is  all  there,  I  never  yet  knew  a  man  walking  de- 
voutly before  this  god,  Self,  making  his  penance  before  him 
and  feeling  ten  thousand  pangs  of  conscience,  worse  than 
instruments  of  fleshly  torture,  that  did  not  mean  to  break  off 
at  the  next  promising  turn  of  the  road,  but  usually  says  to 
his  lust  of  gold,  — 

"  Thou  art  the  man,  and  Vm  but  dross  to  thee." 

How  can  we  lift  this  load  of  horror  from  any  brother's 
soul  and  show  him  that  life  is  more  than  meat } 

To  answer  this  question  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  Ufe. 
There  is  a  life  in  all  things  —  it  consists  in  the  abundance  of 
things.      I  say  it  is  a  life  that  you  may  understand  me  —  ^^ 
course,  it  is  only  a  semblance  of  life.     This  is  the  paa^O" 
mime  —  the  make-believe  —  of  life.    It  goes  often  for  genui*^^' 
like  a  counterfeit  bill ;  but  when  the  final  inspection  comeS  '^ 
is  thrown  out,  for  it  represents  no  pure  gold. 

What  is  so  deceiving  as  substitutes  for  life  where  ther^  '^^ 
no  life }  When  one  has  no  root  in  himself  he  blames  ^^^ 
place  or  the  circumstance  that  he  does  not  thrive. 
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The  East  is  no  better  than  the  West ;  the  South  is  no  bet- 
ter than  the  North ;  the  Old  Country  is  no  better  than  the 
New.  I  have  not  a  grain  of  faith  ^hat  the  new  place  is  any 
better  than  the  old.  I  have,  indeed,  not  a  grain  of  faith  in 
any  process  that  ^«i{k  *  contemplates  outward  repair.  Life 
works  from  within  —  always  so  works.  Some  men  think  if 
they  were  rich  they  would  be  benevolent ;  but  riches  never 
make  men  generous :  the  light  of  God  and  the  love  of  men 
are  the  joint  sources  of  mercifulness.  Many  a  woman  firmly 
believes  that  if  her  house  were  only  adapted  to  it  she  would 
be  a  model  housekeeper ;  but  the  house  does  not  make  the 
mistress,  but  the  mistress  makes  the  house. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  the  end  of  time  to  cure  the  ills  of 

the  world  by  outward  repairs,  but  it  can  be  done  by  inward 

light  and  joy.    One  goes  into  a  house  with  one  room  :  here  is 

kitchen,  chamber,  parlor  —  all,  just  as  well,  in  reality,  one 

room  as  twenty  —  and  so  soon  as  foot  crosses  its  threshold 

one  says,  "  Here  is  life,  here  is  a  spirit :  this  one  room  has  a 

soul  in  it,  and  stove,  bed,  and  table,  children,  all  included  — 

everything  is  brimful,  running  over  with  life.     Everything 

nods  its  head  to  you  and  says,  "  Yes,  yes,  yes,  come  in,  come 

in,  we  are  all  here,  all  glad  to  see  you."     It  is  just  like  when 

we  come  across  a  man  whose  face  is  plain  and  homely,  and  yet 

we  say,  "  That  face  is  lovelier  than  a  calla  lilly ; "  so  it  is,  for 

a  pure  face  is  more  beautiful  than  the  most  beautiful  flower. 

And  what  made  it  more  beautiful  ?  mere  houses  and  lands, 

elaborate  toilettes  and  equipages  ?     Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  have 

all  these  things  and  a  beautiful  face  too,  unless  God  has  taken 

another  way  —  the  way  of  great  inward  grief  and  sorrow  —  to 

soften  the  soul  so  it  will  radiate  all  over  the  features  and 

llend  them  and  chasten  them  into  a  whole  beauty. 

To  answer  my  own  question,  I  must  say,  that  self-limita- 
tion, restraint,  denial,  so  that  it  shall  mean  grief,  must  have 
folded  its  wings  in  the  soul  before  there  is  any  beauty  in  the 
face.  Angels  of  light  must  guard  the  entrance  to  the  eye 
before  another  eye  can  see  a  paradise  back  of  it  in  the  soul ; 
for  through  the  eye  comes  light ;  the  eye  draws  to,  or  drives 

from.    All  men  are  so  pure  that  they  love  pure  men  —  that 
6 
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IS,  they  are  so  much  pure  they  stand  in  awe  of  purity.  A 
plain  home  does  not  bring  contentment,  but  a  contented 
spirit  can  light  up  a  plain  home  and  make  it  a  paradise. 
George  McDonald  says  a  great  and  suggestive  thing  in  this 
sentence :  ''  There  are  mothers  and  mothers ;  and  for  a 
mother  not  to  be  a  mother  is  too  dreadful."  But  how  true  it 
is  that,  even  in  this  sacred  thing  of  being  a  mother,  the  out- 
ward fact  may  be  at  war  with  the  inward  ideal. 

Then  life  is  not  in  things.  No  thing  is  life.  Houses,  lands, 
business,  prosperity,  friends,  success,  health,  not  one  of  these 
things  is  life,  all  together  cannot  give  it  or  take  it  away. 
How  can  I  make  you  see,  dear  friends,  how  this  is  so.  /  can- 
not. Open  your  minds  to  God  and  he  will  cause  you  lo  feel 
it,  and  just  when  you  come  to  feel  this  that  I  have  said,  you 
get  life  and  are  living.  We  are  alive  because  God  was  alive 
first,  and  we  are  alive  because  he  has  thrown  out  his  image 
into  us.  The  only  life  there  is,  is  the  "  life  had  with  Christ 
in  God." 

One  may  put  his  life  unto  these  dead  things  and  they  may 
become  alive ;  but  it  is  not  their  life,  but  his  life  —  like  a  tree 
is  dead  till  God  puts  life  into  it.  All  these  things  are  under 
the  dominion  of  man's  spirit. 

A  man  who  has  meat  cannot  give  it.  You  never  knew 
a  man  who  had  meat  only  that  gave  it  away  to  another; 
but  if  he  have  life  he  can  give  that  away  and  meat  too.  A 
plain  man,  uneducated,  indeed  with  little  furniture  of  intel- 
lect, if  he  have  life,  can  give  life.  We  are  drawn  to  people 
by  this  law  of  life :  they  have  to  give  us  or  they  have  to  re- 
ceive from  us.  They  must  have  something  either  to  give  or 
receive. 

Spiritual  things  will  not  stay  for  definitions.  Were  reli- 
gion at  any  disadvantage  this  would  be  its  chief.  I  can 
define  intellectual  things  as  I  can  demonstrate  that  two  and 
two  are  four,  or  work  out  a  problem  of  Euclid  ;  but  I  can  only 
tell  of  life  and  tell  life  if  I  have  any  life  in  me,  but  tell  what  is 
life,  I  cannot. 

Because  men  cannot  see  it  (they  do  in  its  operations),  but 
in  its  essence,  they  deny  there  is  any.     Biichner  has  hunted 
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it  down,  but  did  not  catch  it,  failed  to  iind  it  —  it  escapes 
all  physiology.  Yes,  it  sweeps  past  everything  but  faith  and 
prayer. 

So  the  essential  thing,  how  it  comes  to  man,  of  this  I  can 
say  something.  In  its  highest  illumination  there  must  be, 
as  the  very  starting-point,  repose  of  the  soul.  Repose  out  of 
self.  Abraham  left  his  house  to  walk  with  God ;  for  there 
was  more  repose  in  the  journey  than  in  the  home.  The  soul 
of  man  can  only  be  present  with  God  when  absent  from  itself, 
that  is,  when  it  knows  nothing  as  its  own.  I  do  not  see  how 
a  man  can  find  repose  in  himself,  for  the  law  of  his  being  is 
change,  even  warfare ;  and,  if  self-centred,  his  spirit  will  be 
like  the  furrowed  face  of  the  sea  after  a  night  of  storm. 
Self-will  is  madness.  Self-will  may  dare,  but  cannot  bear; 
and  there  is  no  repose  until  there  is  endurance.  It  may  cost 
one  heart-blood  to  dare,  but  it  always  costs  soul-blood  to 
bear.  Repose  being  the  soil  —  God  himself  is  the  subsoil  — 
there  will  spring  up  a  fine  mastery  of  conditions^  so  that  in 
whatever  estate  man  finds  himself,  all  chafing  and  unrest 
have  gone  out  of  it. 

This  always  precedes  identity  with  the  universal,      Man 
raust  first  be  lost  to  himself  before  he  finds  himself  in  the  uni- 
^versal  whole,  where  his  sympathies  touch  every  living  thing ; 
SLXii.  then  out  of  this,  in  turn,  springs  absolute  identity  with  the 
infinite  and  eternal,  when  the  man  belongs  not  here  and  now 
in  any  important  sense  in  which  he  does  not  belong  every- 
-i^here  and  always.    There  may  be  a  life  which  is  the  crea- 
ture of  organic  factors,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  have  dispute 
about  this  hypothesis,  which  no  science  has  yet  demonstrated 
and  no  psychology  has  disproved ;   but  there  is  a  life  —  it 
niay  be  the  life  of  life  —  which  in  its  own  nature  is.     For  we 
know  that  when  we  pursue  life  for  ourselves  the  light  of  life 
goes  clean  out,  and  the  horror  that  dwells  in  darkness  breathes 
cold  upon  our  spirits ;  that  when  we  seek  the  life  for  others 
^We  is  there  a  life  within  as  full  and  fragrant  as  a  June 
horning.     I  have  meant  to  contradict  no  seen  reign  of  God 
among  men,  for  it  is  better  to  possess  houses,  lands,  great 
^^^^t  than  not  to  possess  them,  if  only  there  is  this  life  of 
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the  spirit  which  is  the  master  of  these,  that  lights  them  all 
up  into  beacon-lights,  that  they  become  a  law  of  assurance 
and  helpfulness  to  all  sojourners.  Only,  all  these  without 
life  —  the  life  of  repose  and  mercifulness  —  are  dead  weights, 
ay !  damning  weights.  The  less  a  man  has  who  has  no  spir- 
itual life  the  better  off  is  he,  not  only  because  of  less  ac- 
countability and  less  torment  of  conscience,  but  he  is  better 
off  in  his  prospect  and  promise  of  life. 

But  when  life  is  in  every  thing  a  man  has,  the  more  he  has 
the  better.  Meat  is  not  life.  Life  is  more  than  meat ;  it 
consists  not  in  things,  nor  in  the  abundance  of  things.  It  is 
righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit 

"  Had  I  the  grace  to  win  the  grace 
Of  some  old  man  complete  in  lore, 
My  face  would  worship  at  his  face 
Like  childhood  seated  on  the  floor. 

"  Had  I  the  grace  to  win  the  grace 
Of  childhood,  loving,  shy,  apart, 
The  child  should  find  a  nearer  place, 
And  teach  me  resting  on  my  heart. 

"  A  grace  I  have  no  grace  to  win 

Knocks  now  at  my  half-open  door. 
Ah,  Lord  of  Glory !  come  Thoy  in. 
Thy  grace  divine  is  all  and  more. 


The  evils  which  arise  from  jesting  upon  Scripture  are  greater 
than  appear  at  first.  It  leads,  in  general,  to  irreverence  for  Scrip- 
ture. When  we  have  heard  a  comic  or  vulgar  tale  connected  with 
a  text  of  Scripture,  such  is  the  power  of  association  that  we  never 
hear  the  text  afterwards  without  thinking  of  the  jeer.  The  effect 
of  this  is  obvious.  He  who  is  much  engaged  in  this  kind  of  false 
wit  will  come  at  length  to  have  a  large  portion  of  Holy  Scripture 
spotted  over  by  his  imholy  fancy. 
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One  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  our  denomination  is 
reported  to  have  used  the  following  language  in  an  address 
before  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association :  — 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  manifestations  of  interest  which  have 
grown  up  in  our  body  during  a  few  years  past,  due,  perhaps,  to 
larger  freedom,  due  to  a  better  understanding  with  each  other,  due 
to  a  more  comprehensive  policy,  nevertheless,  whilst  it  is  growing 
at  the  one  end,  it  always  seems  to  be  dying  out  at  the  other.  And 
whilst  it  is  growing,  perhaps,  in  respect  to  the  interest  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  community,  it  is  gradually  losing  the  vigorous  hold 
which  it  once  had  on  the  men  of  property.  There  is  at  present 
existing  among  us  a  certain  want  of  practical  efficiency,  of  sound 
judgment,  of  comprehensive  attention  to  the  whole  business  of 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  especially  an  excessive  careless- 
ness with  regard  to  the  material  on  which  we  labor.  It  is  not  money 
we  need  so  much  as  wisdom,  faith,  and  knowledge." 

The  tone  of  these  remarks  is,  in  one  respect,  rather  dis- 
couraging to  those  who  believe  with  all  their  hearts  that 
Unitarianism  proper  is  entitled  to  greater  success  than  has 
ever  attended  the  administration  of.  any  other  type  of  reli- 
gious faith,  —  that,  as  it  is  demonstrably  more  consonant 
with  reason  and  the  impulses  and  necessities  of  human 
nature,  it  must  have  in  it  more  of  the  elements  that  win 
popular  favor. 

And,  yet,  disheartening  as  it  is  to  know  that  our  cause  is 
not  prosperous,  it  is  encouraging  to  be  assured  on  high 
authority  that  the  fact  is  attributable,  not  to  the  cause  itself, 
but  to  a  mal-administration  of  our  affairs.  If  our  ministers 
are  beginning  to  see  that  our  denomination  "is  gradually 
losing  the  vigorous  hold  which  it  once  had  on  the  men  of 
property,'*  —  that  "  there  is  existing  among  us  a  certain  want 
€}{  practical  efficiency,  of  sound  judgment,  of  comprehensive 
attention  to  the  whole  business,"  not  **  of  preparation  for  the  ' 
ministry  "  alone,  but  also  to  all  the  other  affairs  of  the  denom- 
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ination,  —  if,  imperative  as  our  need  of  money  is,  and  Heaven 
knows  it  is  great,  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  our  "  need  of 
wisdom,  faith,  and  knowledge  "  is  still  greater,  surely  there  is 
some  hope  in  our  case ;  for,  though  a  physician  cannot  cure 
every  disease  which  he  fully  understands,  yet  he  is  not  likely 
to  cure  one  which  he  does  not  understand.  Knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  and,  if  possible,  of  the  causes  which 
produced  it,  is  necessary  first  of  all.  The  foregoing  diagnosis 
of  our  denominational  disease  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Let  us 
inquire  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  general  prostration. 

The  confidence  of  men  of  property  is  a  great  element  of 
denominational  prosperity.  We  need  money  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  quite  as  much  we  should  have  been  likely  to 
receive,  if  we  had  won  and  retained  the  largest  confidence  of 
all  our  wealthy  men,  and  each  had  given  according  to  his 
ability ;  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  we  have  in  our 
body  a  very  large  proportion  of  rich  men  who  are  proverbi- 
ally generous.  And  yet,  while  the  members  of  other  denom- 
inations have  been  giving  for  some  years  past  as  never  before, 
—  have  been  putting  enormous  sums  into  denominational 
headquarters,  publishing  houses,  colleges,  and  theological 
schools,  and  contributing  the  means  of  extending  and  ener- 
gizing missionary  operations,  —  while  the  Orthodox  Cong^e- 
gationalists  are  raising  three  million  dollars,  and  the  Pres- 
byterians five  millions,  for  special  work  this  year,  and  the 
Methodists  are  dedicating  three  churches  per  day,  and  the 
New  England  Baptists  have  been  displaying  great  activity 
and  liberality  by  adding  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
endowment  of  the  Newton  Theological  School,  we  are  gasp- 
ing for  breath  ;  our  denominational  enterprises  are  languish- 
ing, our  schools  are  inefTectually  begging  for  money,  our 
home-missionary  labors  are  nearly  suspended,  our  hands  are 
tied,  and  all  because  the  affairs  of  the  denomination  have 
been  so  badly  managed  that  the  confidence  of  the  men  who 
alone  have  much  money  to  give  has  been  forfeited. 

Our  business  men  are  thoroughly  practical.  They  are  not 
so  unwise  as  to  attempt  to  administer  their  affairs  on  hair- 
brained  crotchets.     They  comprehend  the  nature  and   rela- 
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tions  of  things  and  know  how  to  handle  the  world.  They 
read  human  nature  —  foresee  the  outcome  of  causes  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  They  are  not  theorists  or 
dreamers,  but  statesmen,  lawyers,  bankers,  railroad  presi- 
dents, merchants,  and  manufacturers,  sagacious  and  trust- 
worthy, self-respecting,  energetic,  and  laudably  ambitious 
men,  who  manage  their  own  affairs  on  the  assumption  that 
honesty,  industry,  and  frugality  are  entitled  to  large  success. 
These  are  the  men  who  have  lost  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  denominational  affairs.  Why !  was  the  result 
unexpected  ?  Certainly  not  It  has  been  predicted  again 
and  again  to  the  very  men  who,  more  than  any  others,  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about.  They  have  been 
repeatedly  forewarned  of  the  consequences  of  their  "  policy  " 
upon  our  people  at  large. 

The  truth  is,  our  denomination  has  been  placed  before  the 
world  in  an  attitude  in  which  our  men  of  property  have  no 
confidence,  and  in  which  they  refuse  to  support  it ;  and  herein 
is  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter.  Names  and  facts  could  be 
given  in  support  of  this  statement  that  would  appall  those 
who  have  supposed  that  our  men  of  property  would  follow 
any  and  every  leader.  The  affairs  of  our  body  have  been 
administered  on  the  supposition  that  our  laymen  had  no  defi- 
nite religious  convictions,  or,  if  they  had,  that  they  would 
give  money  quite  as  freely  to  support  and  disseminate  princi- 
ples and  doctrines  which  they  earnestly  disbelieve  and  depre- 
cate, as  the  faith  dearest  to  their  souls.  This  is  no  exagger- 
ation :  it  is  the  exact  statement  of  the  case.  Now  if  we  as  a 
religious  body  do  not  know  that  men  will  not  give  money 
freely  to  propagate  a  type  of  thought  which  they  believe  to  be 
doing  a  vast  amount  of  harm,  or,  while  there  is  doubt  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  interests  for  the  promotion  of  which 
their  money  will  be  used,  and  that  they  must  lose  confidence 
in  the  practical  sagacity  of  those  who  even  ask  them  to  do  it, 
then  certainly  we  do  "  need  wisdom,  faith,  and  knowledge " 
more  than  money. 

I.  Our  ministers  have  one  policy  and  our  laymen  a  very 
difierent  one.     Many  of  our  ministers  are  Spencerian,  Dar- 
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winian,  and  Emersonian :  our  la)mien  are  intensely  practical, 
—  are  among  the  most  successful  business  men  of  tbe  coun- 
try ;  and  they  would  like  to  see  displayed  in  our  denomina- 
tional concerns  the  same  practical  sagacity  which  gives  them 
their  pre-eminence  in  business  affairs.  Our  ministers  believe 
in  philosophy,  and  that  one  system  is  as  good  as  another 
if  a  man  only  thinks  so :  our  laymen  believe  in  religion* 
Many  of  our  ministers  are  interested  in  Unitarianism  as  a 
means  of  propagating  and  defending  intellectual  freedom. 
They  not  only  say  practically,  but  insist,  that  one  may  believe 
in  an  authoritative  revelation,  in  the  church,  in  prayer  and 
the  Christian  ordinances,  and  that  a  specific  faith  in  these  is 
essential  to  the  best  religious  life,  and  another  stoutly  deny 
and  earnestly  repudiate  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  truth, 
and  labor  to  overthrow  it  by  teaching  exactly  the  opposite, 
and  both  be  good  Unitarian  ministers,  and  that  each  should 
be  willing  to  assist  in  extending  the  other's  faith  ;  that  Uni- 
tarianism is  but  another  name  for  the  freedom  of  every  man 
to  teach  whatever  may  please  his  fancy,  or  gratify  the  most 
exceptional  idiosyncrasy,  and  his  right  while  so  doing  to  be 
regarded  as  a  Unitarian  minister.  The  majority  of  our  practi- 
cal laymen  believe  that  this  is  as  complete  an  hallucination  as 
ever  danced  before  a  bewildered  imagination,  and  they  refuse' 
to  furnish  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  senseless  experiment 
II.  Many  of  our  ministers  believe  that  Unitarianism  is 
still  an  open  question.  They  are  very  fond  of  running  off  on 
theological  exploring  expeditions.  With  them  nothing  is 
settled  except  that  nothing  can  ever  be  settled,  and  the  Uni- 

_  I 

tarian  Church  is  serviceable  only  because  she  fits  them  out 
most  genteelly,  and  allows  every  man  to  run  as  he  lists,  even 
though  he  run  himself,  his  crew  and  cargo  to  the  bottom  as 
many  have  done.     It  is  exceedingly  impertinent  on  the  pa^ 
of  the  church  to  ask  any  questions,  or  make  any  suggestions', 
it  is  only  her  business  to  pay  the  bills.     And  as  we  look  ove^ 
our  denomination  and  see  how  very  large  some  of  these  b*"* 
have  been,  how  expensive,  not  to  say  humiliating,  many  of  ^^^ 
experiments  we  have  tried,  how  little  we  have  to  show  for  ^'^^ 
money  that  has  been  given  us,  is  it  wonderful  that  "  we  ^^^ 
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gradually  losing  the  vigorous  hold  we  once  had  on  the  men 
of  property,"  whose  great  and  honorable  success  did  not 
come  from  ignoring  all  the  lessons  of  experience,  or  out- 
raging public  sentiment  that  is  based  upon  the  richest  expe- 
rience of  the  world  ?     Considering  the  character  of  our  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines  and  principles,  and  their  obvious  adapta- 
tion to  human  nature,  the  pre-eminently  auspicious  inception 
of  Unitarianism  in  this  country,  —  the  immense  amount  of 
wealth,  scholarship,  and  intellectual  vigor  that   have  been 
identified  with   our   cause,  —  the   liberalizing   influences  of 
the  age,  —  the  tendencies  and  hospitality  of  the  American 
mind,  and  the  present  diminutive  size  and  the  disintegrated 
and   unpromising  condition  of  our  denomination,  we   have 
not  the  slightest  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  large  and 
influential  class  of  men  who  know  perfectly  well  that  in  all 
laudable  undertakings  persistent  industry  and  good  judgment 
have  a  right  to  win.     We  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
orthodox  doctrines  are  repugnant  to  human  nature  and  that 
ours  are  exactly  adapted  to  it ;  and  that  both  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  faculties  instinctively  appreciate  the  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  two.     We  are  also  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
of  the  American  people  a»  though  they  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching our  position,  —  "  too  rapidly  becoming  liberal,"  as 
one  of  our  representative  men  recently  put  it.     And  yet  the 
growth  of  Methodists,  the  Orthodox  Cohgregationalists,  the 
Baptists,  the   Episcopalians,  is   many,  many  times   greater 
than  our  own.     When  an  officer  wins  a  battle,  notwithstand- 
ing great  and  obvious  disadvantages,  and  another,  who  had 
everything  in  his  power,  loses  one,  people  will  have  their  own 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  generalship  respectively  displayed. 

III.  Many  of  our  ministers  believe  that  Unitarianism  is  a 
very  good  religion  among  several  others  nearly  as  good,  and 
that  one  may  take  his  choice,  reject  the  whole,  or  invent  one 
to  suit  himself,  and  still  be  a  very  good  Unitarian.     But  who 
does  not  see  that  in  all  this  there  is  no  distinct  bugle-call 
that  excites  enthusiasm  and  wins  confidence,  nothing  that 
with  clarion  voice  invites  to  the  great  sacrifice  and  consecra- 
tion in  which  all  rich  and  bounding  blood  delights  —  nothing 
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that  stimulates  Prussian  pluck  and  endurance.  It  is  the 
ambiguity  and  obfuscation  which  annihilate  all  difference 
between  work  and  play,  victory  and  defeat,  being  and  seem- 
ing. It  is  only  going  through  with  religious  "  motions,"  as  a 
light  entertainment  for  those  whose  moral  constitution  is 
unable  to  bear  anything  strong  or  positive.  It  is  a  virtual 
confession  that  our  life  and  thought  are  not  sufficiently  origi- 
nal, vigorous,  or  necessary  to  crystallize  in  congenial  forms  — 
it  is  a  complete  estoppel  to  improvement,  but  it  is  neither  reli- 
gion nor  common  sense.  **  To  this  complexion  has  it  come 
at  last," 

And  yet,  with  a  type  of  Unitarianism  that  as  a  voice 
from  a  higher  power  should  command  the  intellect  instead  of 
apologizing  to  it  continually  —  that  should  not  be  an  open 
but  a  fully-settled  and  all-comprehensive  question,  the  very 
marrow  and  life  of  an  authoritative  Gospel  —  that,  standing 
fairly  and  squarely  on  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament,  could 
meet  all  worldliness  and  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  orthodoxy 
in  all  its  forms  on  the  other,  and  then  with  a  leader  who  was 
wise  but  not  conceited,  determined  but  not  ambitious,  suffi- 
ciently conciliatory  but  not  too  amiable,  comprehensive  and 
yet  modestly  consistent  and  uniform  in  his  action,  we  could 
not  only  regain  the  lost  confidence  of  our  men  of  property, 
excite  such  enthusiasm  as  inspires  no  other  religious  body, 
but  we  could  also  very  soon  rally  under  our  banner  a  better 
class  of  young  men  than  ever  gathered  under  the  flag  of  a 
religious  sect. 

The  age  is  undoubtedly  ripe  for  Liberal  Christianity ;  but 
that  it  does  not  intend  to  accept  of  speculations  or  mere 
denials,  instead  of  a  religion,  is  proven  by  the  ill -success  of 
those  who  have  attempted  to  make  the  irrational  and  unnat- 
ural change.  There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  true  Christian 
liberalism  in  the  various  orthodox  denominations,  and  it 
will  remain  where  there  is  life,  order,  enterprise,  success 
— where  the  experience,  the  wisdom,  th'e  practical  sagacity 
that  come  from  a  large  handling  of  the  world,  are  applied  to 
the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  rather  than  allow 
itself  to  be  organized  under  the  leadership  of  those  whose 
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administration  has  alienated  the  confidence  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  the  country,  simply  because  it  is  called  liberal. 
We  may  belabor  people  till  the  crack  of  doom  for  their  want 
of  principle  in  adhering  to  orthodox  denominations,  but  we 
shall  not  persuade  them  to  identify  themselves  with  a  flag- 
ging cause.  The  hindmost  horse  has  no  friends.  People 
believe  in  success.  They  are  ready  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  winning  party.  If  we  would  effectually  divert 
from  our  body  the  sympathy  of  the  masses,  we  have  only  to 
assure  them  that  Unitarianism  has  not  the  elements  of  popu- 
lar success  in  it.  They  will  not  pause  to  infer  logically  that  it 
cannot  on  the  admission  of  its  friends,  be  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ :  they  will  simply  let  it  alone  severely.  If  we  would 
utterly  dishearten  and  disgust  the  best  men  in  our  body,  we 
have  only  to  convince  them,  as  they  have  been  told  a  hundred 
times,  that  the  most  and  the  best  we  can  expect  to  do  is  to 
modify  orthodoxy.  Have  we  no  knowledge  of  human  nature  ? 
Do  we  not  know  that  the  general  who  wins  no  victories  on 
his  own  account,  but  always  retreats  in  good  order,  excites 
the  contempt  of  his  own  men  ?  We  need  money  for  our 
church  in  Washington,  for  our  denominational  headquarters 
in  Boston,  for  Antioch  College,  for  Meadville  or  Chicago  or 
both,  and  for  other  things  innumerable ;  and  yet  we  have 
been  told. by  one  of  our  ablest  men  that  ''we  need  wisdom, 
faith,  knowledge,"  even  more !  And  though  this  is  truly  a 
humiliating  exhibit  of  our  poverty  in  administrative  ability,  still 
he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  should  declare  it  to  be  unjust. 

A  case  in  point  illustrates  the  whole  subject.     Dr.  Bellows 
is  a  firm  believer  in  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  and  author- 
itative revelation.     He  believes  in  the  church  and  its  ordi- 
nances, and  in  the  necessity  of  a  special  religious  experi- 
ence.    He  is  not  simply  a  brilliant  preacher ;  he  is  also  one 
of  the  most  faithful  of  religious  pastors.     He  labors  inces- 
santly to  establish  his  people  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  but 
few  ministers  have  made  themselves  so  largely  felt  in  their 
respective  communities,  or  greatly  comforted  so  many  souls 
i'n  their  leave-taking  of  earth,  by  repeating  and  expounding 
to  them  the  precious  words  of  the  Master. 
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Mr.  Frothingham,  on  the  contrary,  is  laboring  with  all  his 
power  to  bring  these  things  into  general  disrepute.  He 
rejects  the  Bible,  the  church  and  its  ordinances.  He  believes 
in  prayer  only  in  a  very  Pickwickian  sense.  He  is  most 
earnestly  opposed  to  the  religious  doctrines  and  measures 
that  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  Dr.  Bellows'  heart 

Practically  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  these  men  are 
operating  against  each  other.     The  complete  triumph  of  the 
principles  of  either  would  completely  overthrow  the  other. 
Charles  Sumner  and  Jefferson  Davis  are  no  more  antipodal 
politically  than  these  are  religiously.     Neither  would  give  a 
dollar,  or  ask  his  people  for  a  dollar,  to  help  the  cause  of 
the  other,  because  neither  has  the  slightest  faith  in  the  work 
the  other  is  doing.     And  yet  Rev.  W.  T.  Clark,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  our  body,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
these  facts,  assumed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Americat^ 
Unitarian  Association  that  both  of  these  men  were  good  Uni^ 
tarian  ministers,  and  added,  "  Now  what  we  want  is  to  trai^^ 
up  a  set  of  men,  who,  like  these  two  men,  shall  carry  ou 
thought   through   this   country."      *' Our  thought''  I     Wha 
thought }    This  is  a  very  important  question ;  for  carefully*^ 
withholding  the  fact  that  these  men  occupy  so  little  religious  ^ 
ground  in  common  that  they  can  work  together  no  more  than 
a  radical  Calvinist  and  a  Universalist,  Mr.  Clark  assumed, 
and  was  not  rebuked  or  criticised  for  his  assumption,  that  it 
is  equally  our  thought  that  the  Bible  contains  the  most  pre- 
cious truth  of  God  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  that  its  use  is 
a  burden  and  "  superstition,"  —  that  prayer  is  the  soul's  cry 
that  God  delights  to  hear,  and  that  it  is  all  "  wasted  upon 
inexorable  laws,"  —  that  the  church  has  grown  up  around  the 
soul's  deepest  necessities,  and  should  be  cherished  and  fos- 
tered as  a  conduit  of  the  divine  life,  and  that  it  is  a  relic  of 
the  dark  ages  that  impedes  true  progress  ;  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.     These  point  blank  and  startling  contra- 
dictions are  alike  "our  thoughts"  !     And  the  astounding  par- 
adox is  that  Dr.  Bellows,  with  all  his  earnest  Christian  faith 
and  culture,  that  have  blessed  so  wonderfully  scores  of  the-^ 
living  and  the  dead,  has  done  as  much  as  any  other  man  t 
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prevent  any  discrimifiation  in  our  denominational  action  for 
or  against  either  of  these  two  types  of  thought !  And  this 
fairly  illustrates  the  policy  of  the  denomination.  We  have 
long  been  riding  these  two  horses  that  are  heading  in  exactly 
opposite  directions,  and  the  attempt  to  abandon  either  has 
been  repeatedly  resisted. 

It  is  true  that  the  last  National  Conference  resolved  that  it 
was  a  Christian  body,  and  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  a  man  occupying  Mr.  Frothingham's  theological  posi- 
tion could  be  ordained  as  a  minister  anywhere  in  the  denom- 
ination. It  may  be  presumed  that  Dr.  Bellows  himself  would 
assist.  How  could  he  refuse  to  do  so,  consistently  with  what 
he  has  recently  said  of  such  men }  Is  it  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  we  have  lost  the  confidence  of  our  practical,  sagacious 
business  men  ?  A  railroad  president,  who  had  learned  from 
a  bitter  experience  that  repeated  collisions  destroy  public 
confidence  and  depreciate  his  stock,  could  not,  on  our  own 
showing,  be  wheedled  into  making  a  large  investment  in  our 
denominational  concern. 

We  are  continually  acting  on  the  presumption  that  devout 
Christian  believers  will  give  their  money  freely  to  establish 
churches,  notwithstanding  the  probability  that  they  will  be 
Connor-ized  in  a  few  years.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  purpose 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  to  work  for  the  up- 
building of  Christianity ;  but  in  how  many  ways  may  it  be 
thwarted,  and  how  ineffectual  must  be  its  efforts,  while  men 
who  openly  discard  Christianity  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
their  way  into  our  ministry.  Verily,  our  "  need  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  "  is  very  great. 

A  large  number  of  our  most  influential  ministers  and  lay- 
men, understanding  the  condition  of  things  to  be  as  above 
set  forth,  and  having  protested  for  years  against  the  insidious 
and  destructive  influences  that  have  led  to  it,  have  at  last 
withdrawn  from  all  active  participation  in  our  denominational 
affairs.  Their  advice  has  been  disregarded,  and  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  body  have  been  so  modified  that  they  can 
now  have  little  or  no  interest  in  it.  They  are  Unitarians 
only  because  Unitarianism,  as  they  understand  it,  is  truest  to 
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the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  as  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion. Therefore,  if  they  were  compelled  to  move  from  their 
present  base,  they  would  gravitate  more  naturally  toward  a 
type  of  positive  Christianity,  though  it  might  be  styled  ortho- 
doxy and  associated  with  some  errors,  than  toward  any  form 
of  speculation  avowedly  anti-Christian,  because  it  was  labeled 
as  Unitarianism.  They  have  also  been  greatly  mortified  and 
chagrined  that  the  most  vigorous  and  determined  organiza- 
tion in  this  country  that  openly  declares  its  chief  purpose  to 
be  the  overthrow  of  Christianity  was  called  into  being  and  is 
still  directed  by  men  whose  names  are  published  from  year  to 
year,  by  denominational  approval,  among  those  of  our  duly 
accredited  ministers,  and  several  of  whom  are  pastors  of 
Unitarian  societies.  And  because  they  are  unwilling  to  be 
associated  with  so  irrational  and  disastrous  a  conglomeration  ; 
because  they  prefer  to  stand  alone  rather  than  acquiesce  in 
the  indifference  to  positive  and  distinctive  Christianity  which 
is  characterizing  Unitarianism  more  and  more,  they  are  stig- 
matized as  follows  by  the  Chicago  correspondent  of  "The 
Liberal  Christian : "  — 

''  But  there  is  something  sad  to  me  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
our  ablest  and  wisest  ministers  in  and  around  Boston  no  longer 
have  interest  enough  in  these  anniversary  meetings  to  attend  them, 
men  who  have. always  been  identified  with  the  Unitarian  faith, its 
warmest  advocates  and  defenders,  not  showing  the  least  interest  in 
devising  and  supporting  measures  to  scatter  that  faith  through  the 
country.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Is  it  creditable  to  them  ?  If  we 
have  any  work  to  do,  why  do  these  men  hang  back,  keep  out  of 
sight,  and  shirk  it  ?  If  affairs  are  not  conducted  according  to  their 
ideas,  why  do  they  not  come  forward  and  take  them  in  their  own 
hands ;  show  us  what  ought  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it  ?  " 

If  the  Chicago  correspondent  really  supposes  that  these 
two  parties  can  work  together  harmoniously,  while  each  would 
build  first  of  all  the  things  that  the  other  would  prefer  never 
to  have  built,  he  or  she  furnishes  another  illustration  of  our 
great  need  of  "wisdom."      And   yet  this  is  the  continual 
assumption,  —  the  ever-recurring  blunder  of  the  Unitarians. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 

We  publish  to-day  an  important  article  which  we  have 
received  through  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.  We  do  not 
know  who  the  writer  is.  He  aims  at  some  of  the  weak 
points  in  the  Unitarian  body,  and  there  is  much  force  in 
what  he  says.  But  most  of  his  statements  need  to  be  quali- 
fied. The  example  which  he  gives  of  Dr.  Bellows  and  Rev.. 
O.  B.  Frothingham  working  side  by  side  in  the  same  denom- 
ination, one  building  up  what  the  other  is  pulling  down,  has 
not  in  reality  a  hundredth  part  of  the  force  that  our  corres- 
pondent attributes  to  it  In  fact,  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  denomination.  Mr.  Frothingham  has  not  been  expelled 
from  the  Unitarian  body.  His  name  still  appears  in  the 
annual  register  of  Unitarian  ministers.  But  practically  he 
does  not  belong  to  the  Unitarian  body.  He  has  no  sympa- 
thy with  it.  He  has  practically  withdrawn  from  it,  and  con- 
nected himself  with  another  and  very  different  religious 
association.  Whatever  Mr.  W.  T.  Clarke,  in  the  amplitude 
of  his  rhetorical  hospitality,  may  have  pictured  to  us,  he  knew 
well  enough  that  Dr.  Bellows  and  Mr.  Frothingham  are  work- 
ing in  two  entirely  distinct  and  independent  religious  organ- 
izations. The  Unitarian  Association  is  closely  connected 
with  Dr.  Bellows  and  he  with  it ;  but  the  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion and  Mr.  O.  B.  Frothingham  have  no  sympathy  with 
each  other's  methods  and  beliefs,  and  no  responsibility  for 
one  another.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  leading  men 
who  earnestly  sympathize  with  Mr.  Frothingham  in  his  views 
and  are  zealous  co-workers  with  him  in  the  Free  Religious 
Association.  Messrs.  Weiss,  Potter,  Higginson,  Conway,  and 
Abbot  would  scorn  and  scoff  at  the  idea  of  their  belonging  to 
the  Unitarian  body.  It  is  not  fair,  therefore,  to  hold  the  Uni- 
tarian body  responsible  for  their  teachings  and  influence,  or 
to  hold  them  responsible  for  its  doings.  Their  separation 
from  us  is  none  the  less  complete  because  it  has  been  en- 
tirely informal  and  voluntary  on  their  part. 
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There  is  a  wide-spread  misconception  among  Unitarians 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  We  assume  as  a  denomination  no 
ecclesiastical  authority.  We  as  a  body  claim  no  right  of 
excommunication.  We  are  Congregationalists,  and  hold  that 
each  congregation  as  a  Christian  organization  is  entirely  com- 
petent to  manage  its  own  affairs.  It  has  the  right  to  choose, 
to  settle,  and  to  dismiss  its  ministers.  If  unsuitable  minis- 
ters are  employed,  the  fault  is  not  with  the  neighboring  min- 
isters who  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  but  with  the  laymen 
who  choose  and  support  the  ministers.  The  ministers  of  our 
denomination  are  not  the  ministers  who  are  chosen  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Unitarian  Association  or  Unitarian  confer- 
ences, but  by  the  parishes.  If  the  Unitarian  Association 
has  sometimes  employed  unsuitable  ministers,  it  is  because 
they  had  first  been  introduced  into  the  denomination  by  the 
parishes. 

But  the  number  of  ministers  who  do  not  accept  Christian- 
ity as  a  divine  revelation  and  who  have  been  employed  by 
the  Unitarian  Association  is  very  small.  Not  one  dollar  in 
ten  has  been  paid  for  the  services  of  any  but  persons  of 
unquestionable  fidelity  as  Christian  believers.  But  there  is 
a  difficulty  which  we  would  not  ignore,  and  if  we  will  only 
recognize  and  meet  it  fairly,  we  believe  that  it  may  be  sub- 
stantially remedied. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  the  entirely  free  and  informal 
manner  in  which  men  are  first  introduced  to  our  pulpits,  and 
accepted  as  ministers  of  our  denomination.  If  we  are  in 
quest  of  a  cook  we  wish  to  learn  something  about  her  moral 
character  and  her  qualifications  for  the  place  which  she  is  to 
fill.  When  a  merchant  wishes  for  a  clerk  he  makes  very 
careful  inquiries  in  regard  to  his  honesty,  his  education,  and 
his  ability.  If  he  comes  from  another  firm  he  requires  testi- 
monials from  them.  Ought  we  to  be  less  careful  in  regard 
to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  educational  fitness  of  those 
who  seek  admittance  into  our  pulpits  as  Christian  teachers? 
A  minister  among  the  Universalists  or  the  Orthodox  fails  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Christian  body  with  which  he 
is  connected,  or  sees   that   he   cannot  work  to  advantage 
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among  them.  He  may  or  he  may  not  have  lost  his  faith  in 
Christianity.  He  may  or  he  may  not  have  been  a  man  of 
pure  heart  and  life.  He  may  or  he  may  not  have  the  fit- 
ting moral,  intellectual,  and  educational  qualifications  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  But  he  has  a  plausible  manner,  a  good 
address,  and  is  perhaps  an  attractive  speaker.  He  is  drawn 
towards  us,  and  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  Unitarian  lay- 
man who  takes  an  interest  in  him  and  perhaps  asks  his  min- 
ister to  invite  him  to  preach  for  him.  He  makes  a  favorable 
impression  there,  and  from  that  time  is  ready  to  preach  in 
any  of  our  pulpits.  A  parish  without  a  minister  is  pleased 
with  him  and  gives  him  a  call,  knowing  nothing  about  him 
beyond  his  services  for  two  or  three  Sundays.  The  fact  that 
he  came  there  to  preach  and  that  they  liked  his  preaching  is 
all  the  evidence  that  they  ask  of  his  fitness  for  one  of  the 
most  confidential  and  responsible  offices  in  the  world.  The 
people  give  him  a  call.  Neighboring  ministers  are  invited  to 
assist  at  his  installation.  And  yet  nobody  asks  questions,  or 
is  supposed  to  have  a  right  to  ask  questions.  He  is  received 
into  the  sacred  relation,  which  gives  him  access  to  the  homes 
and  the  confidence  of  a  confiding  people  —  and  all  this  is 
done  with  far  less  knowledge  of  his  mind  and  character  than 
we  should  require  of  a  porter  in  a  warehouse  or  a  servant  in 
our  families.  And  what  is  the  result.^  Sometimes  in  the 
largeness  of  our  hospitality  an  angel  may  be  entertained 
unawares.  And  sometimes  men  are  received  who  are  wholly 
unfitted  for  the  Christian  ministry  —  men  without  education 
or  character,  with  lax  ideas  on  all  subjects  —  men  ordinary 
or  vulgar  in  mind,  expression  and  manners,  or  with  a  plausi- 
bility of  speech  and  bearing  which  hides  the  barrenness  of 
thought,  the  looseness  of  sentiment,  and  perhaps  the  positive 
immorality  of  life,  which  lie  underneath. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  way  in  which  young  men 
who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the  ministry  are  received.  If 
any  young  man,  no  matter  what  his  character,  wishes  to 
preach,  he  has  only  to  offer  himself,  and  if  he  can  find  half  a 
dozen  persons  to  hear  him,  and  they  wish  to  ordain  him, 
^ome  of  the  most  respectable  ministers  among  us,  recogniz- 
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ing  no  one's  right  to  ask  questions  or  to  go  behind  the  act  of 
the  people  who  wish  to  settle  him,  give  the  sanction  of  their 
presence  and  their  services  to  the  act  by  which  he  is  set 
apart  as  a  Christian  minister. 

Now,  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  ?  A  general  lower- 
ing, in  the  popular  mind,  of  what  is  required  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  it.  Under  this 
loose  administration  we  are  likely  to  have  ministers  who  are 
neither  scholars  nor  thinkers,  neither  wise  nor  virtuous,  who 
neither  believe  in  the  doctrines,  nor  seek  to  practice  the 
precepts,  of  our  religion.  We  have  already  had  lamentable 
examples  of  this  kind. 

Some  steps  have  been  taken  in  some  of  our  local  confer- 
ences to  remedy  the  evil.  The  writer  of  this  article  acknowl- 
edges with  regret  that,  being  preoccupied  by  other  matters, 
he  once  failed  to  give  the  attention  which  he  ought  to  have 
given  to  the  subject  when  it  was  brought  before  him  as  a 
member  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
it  into  consideration.  We  believe  that  something  may  be 
done.  Formerly,  when  candidates  for  the  ministry  were 
almost  all  educated  at  college  and  in  a  theological  school, 
they  had  been  trained  for  seven  years  or  more  under  the  eye 
of  learned  and  responsible  men,  whose  approval  was  a  suffi- 
cient testimonial  of  intellectual  and  moral  fitness.  But  now 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  candidates  for  the  ministry 
are  men  whose  life  and  training  previous  to  their  admis- 
sion to  a  theological  school  are  comparatively  obscure  and 
unknown.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  careful  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  their  habits  of  life,  their  habits  of 
thought,  their  experiences  and  associations.  No  young  man 
fitted  for  the  Christian  ministry  would  object  to  such  an 
investigation.  He  would  rather  ask  for  it  and  rejoice  in  it. 
It  would  be  well  for  a  parish  about  to  give  a  call  to  a  minis- 
ter but  little  known  to  them  to  appoint  for  this  purpose  a 
committee  of  their  ablest  and  best  men.  Or  the  old  way 
might  be  revived  of  inviting  a  council  to  make  the  examina- 
tion for  the  parish,  and  to  make  it  thoroughly,  requiring  of 
the  candidate  undoubted  testimonials  of  good  character  and 
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'  intellectual  and  Christian  fitness  for  the  office.  We  have 
^n  too  remiss  in  these  matters,  and  both  our  parishes  and 
If  cause  are  suffering  in  consequence.  Our  dread  of  inter- 
ring with  individual  liberty  has  sometimes  opened  the  door 

persons  of  easy  morals  and  in  other  respects  wholly  unfit- 
d  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

A  common-school  district  does  not  invite  any  plausible 
an  who  may  offer  himself  to  be  their  teacher.  But  a  com- 
ittee  of  the  most  competent  persons  in  the  town  is  chosen 

look  into  the  testimonials  of  the  candidate  and  subject 
m  to  a  scrutinizing  examination.  Should  less  care  be 
ken  in  the  choice  and  settlement  of  a  minister.^ 
But  how  about  his  belief  ?  Have  we  a  right  to  look  into 
at  ?  A  Christian  church  and  society  will,  of  course,  want 
Christian  minister.  The  candidate  may  be  an  honest  man, 
d  yet  may  not  believe  in  Christianity.  In  that  case,  he 
11  not  wish  to  impose  himself  on  a  Christian  society  as  a 
iristian  teacher.  And,  if  he  is  not  honest  enough  to  with- 
aw  voluntarily,  they  have  a  right  to  secure  themselves 
ainst  him.  If  he  has  not  faith  enough  in  Christianity,  as 
vealed  in  the  Gospels,  to  accept  the  truths  contained  there 

the  great  means  by  which  he  is  to  lead  men  into  a  better 
2,  then  his  place  is  not  with  us,  but  with  the  Free  Reli- 
3nists.  We  have  a  right  to  protect  ourselves  against  such 
inisters,  and  they  have  a  right  to  seek  a  field  where  they 
ly  be  free  to  abjure  all  allegiance  to  Christ.  And  the 
oner  the  separation  is  made  the  better  for  them  and  for  us. 
Our  traditions  of  liberty  have  allowed  to  each  man  perfect 
iedom  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  writings,  —  i.e., 
rfect  freedom  within  Christianity ;  but  not  freedom  to  reject 
altogether,  and  set  aside  its  authority.  Farther  than  that 
;  cannot  go  without  going  outside  of  Christianity.  When 
minister  who  does  not  believe  in  Christianity  or  Christian 
stitutions  is  settled  in  one  of  our  old-fashioned  Unitarian 
rishes,  and  begins  to  preach  against  the  observance  of 
mday,  against  the  church,  against  the  miracles,  against  the 
thority  of  Christ,  gradually  undermining  the  whole  fabric 

Christianity,  lessening  the  reverence  of  his   people   for 
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things  which  they  have  held  sacred,  shocking  the  conscien- 
tious and  devout  by  the  light  and  flippant  air  with  which  he 
treats  the  most  solemn  themes,  —  the  spectacle  is  a  very  sad 
one.  Gradually  the  Christian  believers  go  away  grieved  and 
afflicted,  driven  out  from  the  sanctuary  of  their  faith  ;  and 
just  in  proportion  as  the  minister  succeeds  in  convincing 
those  of  the  congregation  who  remain  that  the  church  and 
its  institutions  and  ordinances  are  only  the  creations  of  an 
old  superstition,  they  will  cease  to  attach  any  particular  value 
to  his  services,  and  the  parish  falls  away.  Its  life  is  gone. 
This  is  the  mournful  process  that  has  weakened  and  de- 
stroyed many  a  substantial  old  parish,  or  nipped  with  a 
deadly  frost  the  budding  promise  of  many  a  thriving  young 
society.  We  must  guard  ourselves  against  this  condition  of 
things,  or  our  days  as  a  denomination  are  numbered. 

We  like  liberty,  but  we  revere  truth  and  honesty.  We 
believe  in  calling  things  by  their  right  names,  in  accordance 
with  the  essential  fitness  of  things ;  and  therefore  it  seems 
to  us  an  imposition  and  a  fraud  when  a  man  who  does  not 
believe  in  Christ  or  his  religion  assumes  the  office  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  and  makes  use  of  the  pulpit  and  the  church  to  -^ 

overthrow  and  destroy  them  both.     We  believe  in  liberty 

We  believe  in  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  to  worshipn^ 
God  according  to  his  own  conscientious  convictions,  and  tc^^ 
exclude  from  his  peculiar  church  those  who  do  not  accept  it*  .^ 
fundamental  doctrines.  We  believe  in  the  liberty  of  th  ^^ 
Free  Religionist  to  preach  his  beliefs  and  his  unbeliefs,  ai 
to  exclude  and  drive  away,  as  he  does  by  his  denunciation 
those  who  cannot  sympathize  with  him.  But  we  do  n-^ 
believe  in  the  right  of  a  Jesuit  to  work  his  way  as  a  min  > 
ter  into  one  of  our  Unitarian  parishes,  and  by  the  wondei 
cunning  of  his  order  to  use  our  religious  ministrations  so 
to  undermine  the  fai^h  of  his  people  and  indoctrinate  th< 
with  principles  subversive  of  all  the  rights  of  private  jud 
ment.  Nor  do  we  believe  in  the  right  of  a  Free  Religioni 
to  assume  the  name  and  office  of  a  Christian  minister  amoi 
a  Christian  people  that  under  that  disguise  he  may  introduce 
doctrines  subversive  of  all  Christian  faith,  institutions,  ai 
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rvances.     This  is  not  a  question  of  belief,  but  of  hon- 

We  know  at  this  time  of  young  men  just  entering  the 

stry  who  are  more  pantheists  than  Christians,  or  per- 

unsettled  in  their  intellectual  and  religious  convictions 
;r  than  believers  or  unbelievers  of  any  sort,  and  we 
that,  as  honest  men,  they  have  no  right  to  offer  them- 
;s  as  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  to  assume 
mctions  in  Christian  churches.  The  same  conscientious 
pies  which  prevent  them  from  pronouncing  the  apostolic 
dictions  should  keep  them  from  entering  a  Christian 
it  at  all  for  the  performance  of  duties  which  of  them- 
es imply  a  belief  in  Christianity.  The  very  position 
h  they  assume  in  a  Christian  pulpit  as  Christian  min- 
s  involves  a  moral  inconsistency,  and  is  in  itself  an  act 
ishonesty.  Their  place  is  not  in  the  Unitarian,  or  in  any 
r  Christian  denomination,  but  outside  of  them  all.  They 
It  to  recognize  this  fact. 

jt  suppose  that  they  do  not  ?  Suppose  that  they  should 
t  on  belonging  to  our  denomination  and  preaching.^  If 
>hes,  knowing  what  they  are,  choose  to  employ  them,  we 
J  no  objection  to  make.  But  as  a  denomination,  through 
conferences  and  our  Unitarian  Association,  we  may  re- 

to  recognize  them.  Must  freedom  in  the  gospel  of 
ist  imply  freedom  from  the  gospel  and  from  all  the  rules 
regulations  which  everywhere  else  are  essential  in  every 
inization.  A  new  member  cannot  be  received  into  a 
-club  without  a  knowledge  of  his  qualifications,  and 
lOUt  binding  himself  to  rules  deemed  essential  to  the 
:r  and  success  of  the  association.  And  shall  young  men 
eceived,  not  merely  as  members  of  a  Christian  body,  but 
eachers  and  guides  there,  without  examination  and  with- 
any  authentic  knowledge  of  their  antecedents  and  their 
ient  views  and  purposes  ? 

here  must  be  liberty,  and,  that  there  may  be  liberty, 
e  must  be  some  denominational  rules  and  order,  or  we 
1  be  rapidly  disintegrated,  and  cease  to  be  a  denomina- 
.  The  largest  liberty  there  should  be  that  is  consistent 
I  Christian  faith  and   Christian   living.      But   no  more. 
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When  a  minister  goes  outside  of  these,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
Christian  minister.     It  is  doing  him  no  wrong  for  us  who 
profess  to  be  a  Christian  denomination  to  refuse  to  accept 
him  as  one  of  our  body.     If  we  are  not  a  Christian  body,  it 
is  time  that  the  fact  should  be  known.     But  we  are  a  Chris- 
tian denomination.     All  our  antecedents  and  all  our  profes- 
sions attest  the  fact.     Men  like  Mr.  Abbot,  and  others  that 
we  have  named,  who,  in  ceasing  to  be  Christian  believers, 
have  voluntarily  separated  themselves  from  us,  and  would 
think  it  wrong  to  themselves  to  be  claimed  by  us,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  Christian  denomination.    Can 
we  not  regulate  our  internal  policy  in  such  a  way  as  to  rec- 
ognize this  same  fact  among  ourselves,  and  bring  our  whole 
organized  action  into  conformity  with  it  ?     Either  we  must 
do  this  or  perish.     A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand. 

Free  Religion  is  one  thing.  Free  Christianity  is  another. 
They  who  have  gone  out  from  us  understand  this  perfectly 
well.  Until  we  understand  it,  we  shall  have  no  substantial 
comfort  or  peace,  and  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  prosperity 
and  inward  and  outward  success  which  of  right  belong  to 
those  who  accept  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  in  a  broth- 
erhood which  claims  no  mastership  over  others ;  because  one 
is  their  Master,  even  Christ.  « 

We  have  dwelt  principally  upon  one  of  the  subjects 
brought  forward  by  our  correspondent.  But  it  lies  at  tb^ 
foundation  of  all  our  difficulties.  He  will  probably  assent  t^ 
what  we  have  said,  even  to  the  qualifications  that  we  havC  ^ 
suggested  in  regard  to  some  of  his  statements.  We  shoul-^ 
be  glad  to  say  a  few  things  more  if  there  were  space  and  tk^ 
weather  while  we  write  were  less  exhausting. 

We  believe  in  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world  as  corcT" 
taining  each  some  elements  of  divine  truth  revealed  by  Go^* 
for  the  good  of  his  children.  But  above  them  all,  and  beyont^ 
them  all,  we  believe  in  Christ  as  the  wisdom  of  God  and  th^ 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  And  we  believe  in  the  funda-^ 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  interpreted  by  Unitari-  i 
ans.     But  we  are  not  sure  that  their  philosophy  has  hccir^ 
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road  enough  and  deep  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  range  of 
ivine  truth.  In  the  principles  of  our  religion,  as  revealed 
•}  us  in  Jesus,  we  believe  that  there  is  room  for  the  evolu- 
on  of  truths  adapted  to  the  advancing  of  the  human  mind 
nd  of  society  for  all  coming  times.  Man's  interpretations 
ass  away,  but  Christ's  words  remain,  unfolding  ever-deep- 
ning  truths  and  renewed  energies  as  the  world  advances  in 
lought  and  life.  This  progress  even  to  the  infinite  is  an 
ssential  characteristic  of  our  religion,  and  makes  it  eternal. 
Voe  to  the  churches  which  substitute  their  creeds  of  to-day 
)r  the  divine  Word,  and  thus  vainly  strive  to  stay  the  pro- 
ress  of  God's  kingdom.  We  are  borne  on  in  the  develop- 
lent  of  his  truth.  Our  liberty  exposes  us  to  dangers  pecu- 
ar  to  our  position.  But  we  would  not  on  that  account 
jnounce  it.  "  Unitarianism,"  so  far  as  it  is  a  human  inter- 
retation  of  Christ's  gospel,  "  is  still  an  open  question."  We 
eny  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  and  hold  strictly  to  the  unity 
f  God ;  but  much  of  the  philosophy  by  which  our  prede- 
2ssors  explained  and  defended  this  doctrine  was  unsubstan- 
al,  and  is  already  vanishing  away.  We  believe  in  the 
ital,  central  doctrines  of  Unitarianism  ;  but,  with  increasing 
nowledge,  we  begin  to  see  in  some  directions  farther  even 
lan  Channing.  While  we  hold  with  him  that  the  Father  is 
le  one  and  only  God,  we  see  in  the  relation  of  Father,  Son, 
id  Holy  Spirit  to  one  another  and  to  us  a  richer,  warmer, 
-ofounder  meaning  than  we  find  recognized  in  the  writings 

that  great  and  almost  inspired  teacher  of  spiritual  things, 
^hile  there  is  progress  there  must  be  open  questions,  if  not 

regard  to  the  truth  of  central  doctrines,  yet  in  regard  to 
le  depth  and  richness  of  their  meaning,  and  especially  in 
leir  practical  bearings  upon  the  thought  and  action  of  the 
tnes.  There  are  those  who,  holding  with  Channing  to  the 
rict  unity  of  God,  and  controlled  by  the  scientific  spirit  of 
le  age,  renounce  Christianity  as  he  believed  in  it,  and  accept 
ily  the  teachings  of  a  materialistic  science.  They,  of  course, 
lough  in  one  sense  his  followers,  would  not  be  recognized 
y  him  as  Christians.  Among  those  who  accept  his  views 
lere  are  others  who,  in  the  light  of  a  profounder  philosophy 
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reaching  through  the  realm  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter,  find 
in  Christianity  itself — it  words,  its  miracles,  its  great  and 
holy  life  —  an  enlargement  of  view,  an  influx  of  divine  life, 
which  he,  if  he  had  lived  in  these  days,  would  also  have  found 
and  rejoiced  in  with  an  infinite  joy. 

But  progress,  in  its  foremost  advances,  is  only  for  the  few. 
Our  correspondent's  idea  of  success  as  the  test  of  ability 
may  apply  in  merchandise  and  war,  but  not  to  the  leaders  in 
any  great  movement  onward  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  ele- 
vation of  the  race.  "  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen," 
must  be  forever  true  in  regard  to  those  who  are  foremost  in 
any  such  enterprise.  While  we  stop  to  popularize  our  doc- 
trine and  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  day,  we  fall  behind  in 
our  search  after  truth.  The  pioneers  in  what  is  highest  and 
best  will  always  be  few.  One  class  prepares  the  ground  and 
sows  the  seed,  another  and  far  more  numerous  class  enter 
into  their  labors.  And  very  often  those  who  enter  into  fields 
prepared  for  them  bear  entirely  a  different  name  from  those 
who  have  labored  before  them. 

As  propagandists,  organized  into  a  sect,  we  have  not  been 
eminently  successful.  Our  ablest  men  have  been  scholars 
and  thinkers  rather  than  men  of  practical  skill  and  sagacity. 
The  wisest  men  in  our  body  have  not  been  its  leaders  in 
practical  matters,  and  have  sometimes  gone  away  from  its 
public  meetings  with  feelings  of  sadness,  if  not  of  disgust.  It 
is  one  of  the  infelicities  of  a  thoughtful  and  studious  life  that 
it  makes  a  man  too  sensitive  and  critical  to  engage  success- 
fully in  the  details  of  practical  affairs.  Hence,  at  our  annual 
business  meetings,  most  of  the  time  is  taken  up  by  a  few 
familiar  voices,  and  people,  however  pleased  for  the  moment, 
go  away  feeling  that  they  havo  not  been  enlightened  by  the 
ripest  and  richest  wisdom  of  the  denomination.  Still,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  thought  given  to  the  administration  of  qui 
denominational  affairs.  If  the  wisest  men  are  not  always 
heard  at  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Ass( 
ciation,  they  are  heard  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Direcr:^- 
tors,  and  their  action,  we  believe,  has  been  marked  by  eir^^i- 
nent  fidelity  and  good  judgment.     They  make  mistakes,  ^^as 
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all  men  do.    They  may  sometimes  have  employed  unskillful 

agents,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  unbelieving  or  even   bad 

men  to  do  their  work.     Impolitic  measures  may  have  been 

adopted.     But  these  are  the  rare  exceptions.    On  the  whole, 

the  best  available  measures  have  been  adopted,  and  the  best 

men  that  could  be  had  have  been  employed.    As  we  call  to 

mind  the  Directors  of  the  Association  for  a  long  series  of 

years,  we  recognize  with  thankfulness  the  names  of  men  in 

almost  every  walk  of  life,  who  have  been  distinguished  for 

their  integrity,  their  honor,  and  their  practical  sagacity  in 

the  management  of  affairs. 

Still,  we  have  not  prospered  as  we  ought  to  have  done  with 
such  principles  as  we  have  had  to  promulgate,  and  "  people 
believe  in  success." 

"  Oh,  learn  to  scorn  the  praise  of  men ! 
Oh,  learn  to  lose  with  God  !  " 

With  all  our  faith  in  God,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  enslaved  to  this  doctrine  of  success.  The  highest  suc- 
cess is  often  invisible.  The  ministry  which  does  most  for 
the  life  of  the  world  may  be  that  which  has  the  smallest  visi- 
ble show  of  success.  Our  formal  extension  as  a  denomina- 
tion is  of  less  account  than  our  action  as  an  influence.  We 
may  really  be  doing  the  most  to  mould  the  religious  thought 
and  quickep  the  spiritual  life  of  men  when  we  seem  to  be 
doing  the  least  A  metropolitan  church  in  Washington,  a 
Unitarian  church  in  every  large  town  in  the  United  States, 
may  or  may  not  extend  our  faith,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  men  who  may  occupy  them.  But  if  a  great  religious 
soul,  full  of  faith  and  love  and  holy  reverence,  burning  with 
the  desire  to  make  men  better  and  draw  them  nearer  to  God, 
should  be  heard  among  us  giving  utterance  to  a  more  inspir- 
ing and  life-giving  word,  there  is  an  influence  which  goes 
into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  making  life  a  richer 
boon  to  those  who  possess  it.  Sometimes  in  the  silent  page 
the  living  word  is  found,  and  young  men  are  quickened  and 
transformed  by  it  into  ministers  of  Christ,  and  the  whole 
denomination  in  which  they  are  and  others  besides  are  ani- 
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mated  by  a  more  liberal  and  heavenly  spirit  These  arc 
ways  in  which  we  may  act  if  only  we  have  the  quickening 
power. 

"  Our  ministers  have  one  policy,  and  our  laymen  a  very 
different  one.  Many  of  our  ministers  are  Spencerian,  Dar- 
winian, and  Emersonian :  our  laymen  are  intensely  practical." 
Here,  we  think,  our  correspondent  is  mistaken.  The  skepti- 
cal tendencies  of  the  age,  which  draw  half-educated  minds 
away  from  their  belief  in  a  divine  inspiration,  reach  into  all 
classes  and  churches,  and  are  shaking  the  foundations  of 
every  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  organization.  Even 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  no  security  against  them.  In 
every  parish  that  we  know  intimately,  some  of  the  most  able 
and  successful  business  men  are  infected  by  them,  and  it  is 
through  the  influence  of  these  laymen  that  ministers  with- 
out faith  in  Christ  get  a  hearing  and  a  settlement  in  our  par- 
ishes. We  believe  that  the  ministers  of  our  denomination, 
certainly  the  more  thoroughly  educated  among  them,  arc 
more  conservative  in  this  respect  than  the  people.  In  the 
county  conference  to  which  we  'belong  we  do  not  know  of 
one  minister  who  answers  at  all  to  the  description  of  our  cor- 
respondent. They  do  not  believe  that  one  system  of  philoso- 
phy "  is  as  good  as  another  if  a  man  only  thinks  so,"  and  they 
do  believe,  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  Christianity  as  an  •'au- 
thoritative revelation,  in  the  church,  in  prayer,. and  in  the 
ordinances."  The  belief  of  the  many  makes  the  dissent  of 
the  few  conspicuous. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  our  thoughtful,  conscientious, 
believing  Christian  laymen  —  our  correspondent  among  them 
—  will  stand  in  their  lot  firmly  and  faithfully  to  strengthen 
the  feeble-minded,  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  unbelievers 
as  ministers  of  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong,  to  make 
their  influence  felt  in  the  local  and  national  conferences,  and 
to  enlighten  with  their  wisdom  the  Unitarian  Association. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  further  communications  from 
him  and  them.  If  they  could  only  act  in  this  matter  as  men 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  privately  and  publicly,  we  should  be  a 
most  efficient  denomination.     Broad  in  our  views,  firm  in  our 
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ctionsy  with  learning  and  social  culture  and  moral  influ- 
on  our  side,  we,  in  this  age  of  doubt,  might  do  for  the 
'  of  the  Christian  world  a  work  which  no  other  Chris- 
ienomination  has  it  in  its  power  to  accomplish.  We 
t  at  once  defend  the  outposts  of  our  religion  and  intro- 
into  the  secret  heart  and  life  its  deepest  truth  and  its 
it  inspiration. 


COMING   OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  POWER  OF 

HIS   GOSPEL. 

Lord  Jesus,  come  1  for  here 

Our  path  through  wilds  is  laid, 
We  watch  as  for  the  day-spring  near,  ^ 

Amid  the  breaking  shade. 

Lord  Jesus,  come !  for  still 

Vice  shouts  her  maniac  mirth. 
And  famished  thousands  crave  their  fill, 

While  teems  the  fruitful  earth. 

Lord  Jesus,  come !  for  hosts 

Meet  on  the  battle  plain ;  • 

Here  patriots  mourn,  the  tyrant  boasts, 

And  tears  are  shed  like  rain. 

Hark !  herald  voices  near 

Proclaim  thy  happier  day ; 
Come,  Lord,  and  our  hosannas  hear ! 

We  wait  to  strew  thy  way. 

Come,  as  in  days  of  old. 

With  words  of  grace  and  power ! 
Gather  us  all  within  thy  fold, 

And  never  leave  us  more. 
•  —  Harriet  Martineau. 
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HUMAN     BEAUTY. 

BY  WOODBURY  M.  FERNALD. 

The  various  forms  of  beauty  with  which  our  world  is 
enriched  have  ever  been  a  subject  for  profound  admiration 
and  gratitude.  There  are  very  few  things  which  affect  the 
mind  more  deeply.  It  is  saying  much  for  the  Creator,  much 
for  his  goodness,  and  for  all  the  riches  of  his  nature,  that 
this  one  characteristic  of  the  world  is  so  prominent  What 
a  world  this  would  be,  were  there  nothing  beautiful  for  the 
eye  to  rest  upon  —  nothing  of  harmony  in  the  outline  of  its 
myriad  forms,  and  nothing  of  the  charm  of  color  or  of  grace- 
fulness !  We  do  not  stop  to  ask,  generally,  what  all  this 
beauty  is  ;  but  when  we  reflect  upon  its  vast  variety,  its  pres- 
ence everywhere  throughout  creation,  and  the  powerful  and 
subtle  charm  it  has  upon  us,  surely  it  must  be  that  the 
Divine  Spirit  is  represented  by  it  in  a  most  intimate  and 
wonderful  manner.  And  what  multitudinous  forms  and  es- 
sences of  beauty  must  there  be  in  the  spiritual  world,  to  give 
such  affluent  outbirth  in  the  world  of  nature ! 

But  it  is  only  one  department  of  beauty  that  we  are  to 
consider  now.  We  might  characterize  our  subject  as  ftf- 
sonal  beauty,  were  it  not  for  the  falsity  which  is  frequently 
conveyed  by  the  term,  for  it  frequently  pertains  to  the  per- 
sons of  men  and  women  exclusively ;  but  unless  it  is  truly 
human,  unless  the  person  so  distinguished  be  characterize^^ 
by  those  inner  and  spiritual  qualities  which  belong  to  a  true 

• 

and  orderly  humanity,  then  the  beauty  of  the  exterior  ^s 
merely  an  effect,  the  cause  of  which  must  be  looked  for  mor^ 
remotely  than  in  the  immediate  subject  of  contemplation. 

The  subject,  from  a  true  interior  standpoint,  is  one  of  ^^ 
ordinary  import.  And  even  outwardly,  how  vast  and  migl>^^ 
are  its  bearings  and  its  influence !  What  is  there,  inde^  . 
that  sways  the  heart  of  man  more }  True  it  is,  that  the  x^^\ 
gious  principle  is  the  strongest ;  and  love  is  sometimes  "  ^^^ 
to  be  the  strongest;  but  divorce  either  religion  or  Jove  fr* 
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beauty,  and  how  is  the  whole  subject,  frequently,  deprived  of  ^  ^ 
its  power,  and  what  a  weakness  has  gone  forth  upon  the  p^^^^^Jfry 
sions  and  principles  of  men  !  ^^ 

There  is  much  here,  undoubtedly,  that  is  wrong,  and  per- 
tains only  to  the  merest  externals  of  the  matter,  and  has 
neither  true  religion  nor  love  in  it  But  the  truth  is,  at  the 
same  time,  that  we  do  not  dwell  in  mere  abstract  qualities : 
the  mind  always  imagines  some  form  of  divine  and  spiritual 
things,  however  much,  in  theory,  that  form  is  denied.  And 
when  men  think  of  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  God,  or  when 
they  roam,  in  imagination,  over  the  magnificence  of  eter- 
nity, and  contemplate  the  high  things  of  heaven,  or  the  deep 
things' of  hell,  there  is  always  some  visible  presentation  to 
the  mind's  eye,  which  serves  to  fix  the  impression,  and  give 
consistency  and  reality  to  the  contemplation.  An  angel  is  as 
truly  a  something  that  can  be  formed,  to  the  mind,  with  one 
person  as  with  another ;  and,  whether  we  speak  of  heavenly 
or  human  love,  we  know  very  well  that  the  form  which  the 
object  takes  in  the  mind  is  one  great  secret  of  the  presence 
of  that  object  to  the  thoughts,  and  thence  to  the  affections. 
To  all,  at  least,  it  is  a  great  aid.  And  why  is  it  that  the 
objects  of  highest  adoration,  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  and 
the  saints  and  angels,  and  other  divine  subjects,  when  they 
have  been  represented  in  sculpture  and  in  painting,  have  had 
such  an  effect  in  the  worship  of  the  church  ?  So  evident  it 
is,  that  even  in  religion,  the  distinct  form  of  spiritual  things, 
in  all  the  shapes  and  colors  with  which  they  may  be  set  forth 
in  an  embodiment  of  beauty,  is  a  powerful  and  exhilarating 
principle  in  the  human  mind. 

But  in  /luman  beauty  there  is  a  peculiar  charm.  And 
vhere  is  the  person  who  does  not  yield  to  it  and  acknowl- 
edge it  ?  Both  in  a  good  and  in  an  evil  sense  it  operates. 
Vhat  is  there,  I  had  almost  said,  more  strongly  desired  by 
hose  who  are  dead  to  interior  things,  than  this  witchery  of 
»utward  beauty  ?  And  what  a  deceptive  power  is  this  which 
►eauty  wields !  How  many  thousands  are  intoxicated  and 
uined  by  its  influence,  and  strong  minds  laid  low  and  hum- 
ble at  its  feet !     It  is  the  charmer  of  the  world.    There  is 
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nothing  in  music  so  thoroughly  penetrative  and  seductive  to 
the  external  mind,  and  no  eloquence  so  effective  and  persua- 
sive. There  are  millions  who  would  forego  wealth  and  dis- 
pense with  fame  for  it ;  and  even  love  itself,  if  it  is  not  kin- 
dled at  its  altar,  its  fires  frequently  refuse  to  burn,  for  the 
one  thing  necessary  to  its  life  is  not  there  to  inspire  it 

In  all  this,  doubtless,  there  is  much  to  be  condemned.  It 
is  the  external  that  the  world  is  so  taken  with,  while  within, 
there  is  neither  beauty,  nor  love,  nor  worth.  This  is  proved 
from  the  fact  that  where  two  souls  are  attracted,  where  there 
is  really  a  flow  of  magnetic  elements  that  unite  the  spirits  of 
the  parties,  love  calls  for  no  outward  aids,  but  is  established 
in  the  holy  of  holies,  in  the  sanctuary  of  God,  independent 
and  in  defiance  of  every  external  obstruction.  This  makes 
nothing  against  the  fact,  however,  that  were  everything  in 
order,  as  it  is  in  heaven,  —  were  it  not  for  a  state  of  sin  and 
confusion,  love  and  purity  would  always  command  an  exter- 
nal  of  appropriate  beauty,  and  be  assisted  by  it  In  the  pres- 
ent state,  beauty  is  sometimes  a  conductor  of  love,  but  it 
alone  is  not  a  retainer. 

But  that  external  —  why  is  it  there.?  How  comes  it  en- 
dowed with  such  a  power }  These  are  questions  we  should 
do  well  to  thoroughly  consider.  They  pertain  to  our  highest 
and  best  spiritual  interests. 

And  first  I  would  ask  —  who  has  not  been  struck  with  the 
astonishing  incongruity  between  the  external  form  and  the 
internal  character?  Is  there  not  something  in  every  one 
which  seems  to  say  —  this  is  a  disorder ;  this  is  not  what,  in 
a  true  state  of  things,  it  should  be  ?  Every  thoughtful  per- 
son, at  least,  is  struck  with  an  ill-defined  sense  of  impropri- 
ety, is  unpleasantly  affected  by  it ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
frequency  and  commonness  of  the  occurrence,  the  shock 
would  be  much  greater  than  it  is,  at  such  a  discrepancy 
between  the  outward  and  the  inward.  Why  is  it,  we  are 
tempted  a  thousand  times  to  ask,  that  such  angel  qualities 
are  wrapped  up  in  such  hideous  forms.?  And  why  do  we  see, 
beneath  the  faces  of  the  beautiful,  such  vileness  and  wicked- 
ness of  character .?     Is  there  not  something  in  the  minds  of 
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all  of  US  that  seems  to  say  that  beautiful  persons  ought  to  be 
good,  and  unbeautiful,  disagreeable-looking  persons  ought  to 
be  unhandsome  in  character  ?  Would  not  this  be  the  more 
harmonious  arrangement  ?  Every  one  must  feel  this ;  and 
why  is  it,  then,  that  there  is  so  much  of  heaven  in  appear- 
ance, so  much  of  the  Creator's  skill  and  art  lavished  upon 
the  forms  and  countenances  of  the  commonality,  and  even  of 
the  bad  of  this  world,  to  make  them  very  Apollos  and  Ve- 
nuses  in  the  sculpturing  and  coloring  of  human  nature,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  would  seem  that  the  divine  Artist  had 
forsaken  his  work  on  the  real  saints  and  genuine  excellence 
of  mankind,  so  that  the  whole  is  comparatively  a  piece  of 
unpleasantness  and  confusion  ? 

Such  are  the  questionings  from  a  superficial  view  of  the 
matter.  But  even  here,  it  is  not  strictly  true  that  such  a 
prospect  is  presented.  There  is  always  a  something  visible 
in  the  countenances  of  the  good,  that  is  in  harmony  with 
their  character.  And,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  a  certain  nobleness,  and  prepossessing  exterior,  on 
the  better  sort  of  people,  and  a  decidedly  piratical  and  fiend- 
ish look  on  the  countenances  of  desperadoes  and  villains.  In 
short,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  best  of  peo- 
ple always  look  the  best ;  and  we  very  seldom  see  the  look 
of  pirates  and  murderers  upon  the  nobility  of  human  nature. 

Another  fact  may  be  noticed.  In  making  the  acquaintance 
of  a  very  good  person,  with  an  unprepossessing  exterior,  we 
always,  to  a  very  great  extent,  come  to  forget  the  deformity 
of  feature  in  the  beauty  of  spirit  that  shines  through.  But 
what  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  thus  of  the  beauty  of  the  spirit, 
and  of  such  beauty  shining  through }  Is  it  not  plain  here 
that  the  spirit  has  some  form  of  its  own  }  For  what  is  it  that 
gives  the  expression,  that  varies  the  countenance  into  a  thou- 
sand forms  and  shades  of  goodness,  sweetness,  and  love,  if 
not  the  spirit,  which  alone  possesses  these  qualities  ?  And, 
also,  should  we  see  in  distinct  variation  of  form  upon  the 
countenance,  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  spirit  —  the  disfigurings 
of  anger,  malice,  pride  and  vanity,  unless  the  spirit  itself  thus 
formally   expressed   itself.^      Who  can   notice   the  dreadful 
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forms  which  the  evil  passions  assume  in  the  very  body  of 
man,  at  the  same  time  reflecting  that  the  body  itself  has  no 
life  and  no  power  of  action  at  all,  and  not  be  convinced  that 
within,  in  the  very  substance  of  the  soul,  there  is  the  ori- 
ginal power,  the  first  absolute  formation,  of  every  quality  of 
the  heart  ? 

That  the  spirit  of  man  as  well  as  his  body  is  in  the  human 
form,  is  a  truth  not  readily  recognized  by  all,  but  yet  is  well 
accredited  now  by  multitudes  of  believers-  Indeed,  it  is  only 
a  false  idea  of  the  nature  of  spirit  that  has  given  credence  to 
any  other  opinion.  Because  of  the  tendency  of  certain  ma- 
terialistic speculations,  many  have  so  persevered  in  their 
efforts  at  refinement  as  to  deny  all  form  and  feature  to  spirit 
But  inasmuch  as  it  is  still  recognized  as  substance,  it  must 
have  some  form ;  and  the  various  revelations  that  we  have,  both 
of  a  scriptural  and  private  nature,  all  concur  in  pronouncing 
the  human  spirit  to  be  in  the  human  form.  The  appearances 
of  angels  at  different  times,  both  under  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  dispensations,  were  invariably  recognized  in  the 
forms  of  humanity.  They  were  sometimes  identified  as  the 
same  beings  who  had  left  this  earth.  Thus,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Moses  and  Elias  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
and  also  the  form  of  Jesus  himself. 

With  this  view  of  the  human  soul,  it  becomes  more  appre- 
ciable how  both  the  beauty  and  the  deformity  of  the  spirit 
shine  through  to  manifest  perception.  And  we  no  sooner 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  good  or  evil  person,  than  we 
come  to  forget,  or  fail  to  observe,  the  more  material  and  fixed 
features  with  which  they  at  first  greeted  us,  and  see  more  of 
that  spiritual  form  which  thus  characterizes  the  soul. 

The  truth  is,  beauty  itself  is  only  the  outward  form  of 
goodness,  and  deformity  itself  is  only  the  outward  expression 
of  evil. 

But  why  is  it,  then,  that  this  beauty  does  not  more  univer- 
sally and  more  harmoniously  sit  upon  the  faces  of  the  good, 
and  the  corresponding  deformity  distinguish  all  the  evil  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  a  profound  truth  of 
the  law  of  human  descent.      The  truth   is,  every  man  and 
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woman  has  two  faces,  a  spiritual  face  and  a  natural  face.    The 
spirit  itself  being  in  the  human  form,  the  face  of  every  spirit  is 
a  perfect  representative  and  index  of  the  character.     And  if  it 
could  appear,  as  it  will  in  the  spiritual  world,  unobstructed  by 
the  flesh,  it  would  manifest  the  qualities  of  the  spirit,  whether 
good  or  evil.     But  the  face  of  the  body  is  derived  from  a 
fleshly  parentage,  and  frequently  manifests  features  which  are 
totally  at  variance  with  the  reigning  spirit  within.    The  spirit 
within  can  only  form  itself,  in  addition  to  the  form  impressd 
upon  it  by  nature,  by  its  own  acts  —  by  the  disposition  which 
it  willfully  cherishes,  and  habitually  makes  the  reigning  love 
of  the  soul.    Thus  it  has   power  to  make  its  own   face, 
whether  beautiful  or  deformed,  and  it  will  appear,  when  re- 
leased from  the  body,  especially  when  it  has  settled  into  its 
permanent  character,  in  its  own  form  according  to  its  charac- 
ter.    But  the  face  of  the  body  a  man  cannot  alter  much. 
He  has  some  power  over  it,  for  it  is  a  truth  well  recognized, 
that  by  long  continuance  in  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  even 
the  countenance  will  visibly  proclaim   the  change  that  has 
been  going  on  within.     Who  does  not  recognize  it  in  the  face 
of  the  sensualist,  in  the  miser's  earthly  and  downcast  look, 
the  adulterer's  leer,  and  the  established  expression  of  sincer- 
ity and  honesty  ?     But  for  the  most  part,  the  face  of  the  body 
is  a  fixture  of  matter.     Man  cannot  change  and  vary  it  as  he 
can  the  more  plastic  spirit ;  and  the  features  which  he  is  thus 
obliged  to  wear  are  frequently  no  indication  of  the  character 
that  reigns  within.     There  is  indeed  character  there  on  that 
outward  mask,  and  it  may  be  a  great  deal  of  hereditary  char- 
acter ;  for  these  features,  every  one  of  them,  were  first  formed 
by  the  spirit  that  so  ultimated  itself  in  matter.     They  are 
the  product  of  a  long  ancestry.     But  the  changes  that  the 
man  himself  has  made  in  his  character,  whether  improvements 
or  otherwise,  do  not  appear  in  the  outward  form  as  they  are 
traced  and  fixed  in  the  form  of  the  spirit.    And  thus  it  may 
happen  that  the  spirit  itself  is  inexpressibly  beautiful,  while 
the  body  is  disfigured  by  the  laws  of  an  hereditary  and  fleshly 
parentage.    And  so,  also,  it  may  be  that  the  outward  face,  by 
the  same  law  of  transmission  of  physical  forms,  is  wonder- 
10 
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fully  beautiful,  while  the  inward,  spiritual  countenance  is  dis- 
figured and  deformed  with  every  evil.     "Look  not  on  his 
countenance,"  saith  the  Lord  to  Samuel  concerning  Elijah, 
"  or  on  the  height  of  his  stature  ;  because  I  have  refused  him: 
for  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth  ;  for  man  looketh  on 
the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart*' 
Ah  !  how  true  it  is  that  the  beauty  of  the  world  lieth  covered. 
And  what  is  all  this  ambition  for,  as  it  reigns  among  the 
young  and  old  of  both  sexes,  to  be  thought  beautiful  ?    Let 
us  not  be  hypercritical  or  rigid  here ;  it  is  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion, if  it  be  connected  with  character.     It  is  laudable  as  a 
matter  of  pure  art,  to  present  a  handsome  picture.    If  it  were 
not  for  the  pride  and  vanity  connected  with  it,  I  should  say 
to  all  the  young.  Go  in  for  it,  and  make  yourselves  look  as 
beautiful  as  you  can.     There  is,  at  least,  a  pure,  esthetical 
culture  in  it,  and  it  may  lead  to  refinement  in  everything. 
This  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  or  to  be  squeamish  about 
Indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  heaven  in  it.     And  Nature,  I 
think,  generally,  in  these  human  operations,  knows  well  what 
she  is  about.     But  there  is  an  old  proverb,  "  Handsome  is 
that  handsome  does."     There  is  a  great  deal  of  interior  truth 
in  it.     This  doing  of  beautiful  things  does  in  reality  form  the 
spirit  into  beauty ;  for  it  is  the  acting  out  of  the  principles 
of  goodness  and  truth  into  works,  that  ultimates  the  finer 
substances  of  the  soul  into  the  form  of  their  own  goodness. 
We  are  no  seer  nor  prophet ;  but  we  confess  a  wonderful 
aptitude  to  such  professions  of  seership  as  the  following. 
"  Goodness  and  charity,"  says  Swedenborg,  speaking  of  the 
other  life,  "  is  what  forms,  and  makes  a  resemblance  of  itself, 
and  causes  the  delightful  and  beautiful  of  charity  to  shine 
forth  from  the  minutest  parts  of  the  face,  so  that  they  them- 
selves are  forms  of  charity.    They  have  been  seen  by  some 
and  excited  astonishment.     The  form  of  charity,  which  is 
seen  to   the   life  in  heaven,  is  such  that  the  whole  angel, 
especially  the  face,  is  as  it  were  charity ;  which  form,  when 
it  is  beheld,  is  ineffable  beauty,  affecting  with  charity  the  very 
inmosts  of  the  mind." 

From  hence  may  be  perceived  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
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principle  and  the  passion  of  human  beauty.  The  desire  for 
it  may  be  mo^t  noble.  It  is,  when  truly  existing,  simply  a 
desire  for  an  external  corresponding  to  the  internal.  It  is  not 
all  vanity  —  this  aptitude  of  many  persons  to  view  themselves 
in  the  glass.  There  is,  quite  commotily,  a  nobler  motive 
in  it.  It  is  not  the  mere  external  features  of  the  face  that 
are  viewed.  We  look  into  mirrors,  frequently,  to  perceive 
our  states.  And  it  is,  much  more  frequently  than  is  sup- 
posed, a  tell-tale  view  of  the  changes  that  are  going  on 
within.  Frequently,  indeed,  the  internal  is  not  thought  of; 
nevertheless,  speaking  generally,  the  whole  secret  whereby 
beauty  so  affects  us  is  that  it  is  the  outward  form  of  the 
principle  of  goodness. 

But  why,  then,  does  it  so  affect  the  vicious  and  depraved  ? 
It  does  not,  with  the  same  degree  of  power.  The  beauty 
which  they  love  is  of  a  lower  and  grosser  order.  An  evil 
man,  I  apprehend,  would  find  something  in  the  divine  form 
of  an  angel  of  the  archangelic  heaven  which  would  be  very 
repulsive  to  him.  He  could  not  approach,  even  to  look  upon 
its  purity,  with  intentive  gaze.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  is 
not  the  sacred  and  holier  pieces  of  statuary  or  painting  that 
such  a  man  seeks  out  first  to  admire  the  beauty  of,  but  some- 
thing grosser  and  ^more  sensual ;  and  if  the  evil  are  fre- 
quently taken  with  the  beautiful  in  art  or  nature,  it  is  chiefly 
for  the  external  only :  they  do  not  connect  with  it  the  corres- 
ponding qualities  of  goodness ;  they  do  not  think  of  it  as 
suggestive  of  goodness  or  purity  at  all,  except  so  far  as  they 
have  in  themselves  some  remains  of  these  heavenly  qualities  ; 
and  it  is  frequently,  we  all  know,  only  an  evil  love  which  the 
external  of  beauty  inflames  within  them.  Thus  they  pervert 
and  debase  this  very  principle  of  heaven.  And  even  the 
lower  and  grosser  beauty  which  they  are  apt  to  admire,  they 
admire  it  frequently  only  on  the  external,  while  the  instant  it 
enters  into  their  heart,  it  is  perverted  to  the  love  of  evil. 

But  oh !  how  high  the  flame,  how  pure,  and  angelic,  and 
lovely  is  that  wonder  of  celestial  admiration  which  affects  the 
heart  of  the  regenerated  man,  as  he  beholds  the  divine  beau- 
ties of  heaven !     He  sees  the  form  of  it  as  the  form  of  im- 
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maculate  purity.    He  knows  that  it  is  only  goodness  divested 
of  every  evil  that  can  give  such  form.     And  as,  he  gazes  upon 
the  seraphic  and  cherubic  glories  of  those  heavenly  beings, 
with  holiness  in  all  their  looks,  with  loveliness,  and  humilia- 
tion, and  innocence,  and  adoration,  and  spotless  garments  of 
truth  and  purity,  how  truly  he  may  feel  in  his  soul  that  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  is  upon  them  because  it  is  within 
them  !     That  is  worship  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.     That  is  a 
scene  which  no  eye  of  impurity  can  approach  to  look  upon, 
for  it  is  of  heaven  only,  where  nothing  can  enter  that  in  any- 
wise defileth,  that  worketh  abomination,  or  that  maketh  a  lie. 
But  let  us  now  inquire  still  further,  and  more  practically, 
into  this  philosophy  of  human  forms.     We  say,  the  form  is 
truly  beautiful  only  because  it  is  good  ;  and  though  the  con- 
nection is  not  fully  recognized  by  persons  in  general,  yet  it  is 
partly,  and  felt  strongly ;  and  that  is  the  only  secret  of  its 
great  power  in  the  world.     And  the  truth  is,  too,  we  are  actu- 
ally forming  our  souls  —  shaping  their  very  substance  into 
beauty  or  deformity,  according  as  we  do  or  do  not  act  out  the 
nobler  and  diviner  qualities  of  our  nature.      This  may  be 
seen  even  in  the  marks  which  human  life  is  leaving  upon  the 
outward  form.     See  how  the  protracted  experience  of  this 
life  fixes  its  impress  upon  the  features  of  every  one ;  how, 
sometimes,  the  lines  and  lineaments  of  the  countenance  will 
reveal,    even    to    a   stranger,    the    predominating    influence 
through  which  one  has  passed ;   how  the   airy  features  of 
joy,  the  deep  lines  of  sadness,  the  withering  marks  of  misfor- 
tune, disappointment,  and  hope  deferred,  the  contracted  vis- 
age  of  habitual   deceit,  or  the  open  contour  of  generosity 
and  benevolence  and  nobleness,  all  are  cut,  by  an  infallible 
sculpture,  in  the  face  and  form  of  the  subject  of  them.    Now, 
precisely  so  it  is  with  the  spirit,  in  reference  to  all  the  expe- 
rience of  the  manifold  life  of  the  world.     The  outward  form 
indeed,  generally  speaking,  is  but  the  expression  and  mould- 
ing of  the  interior  form.     By  the  hereditary  and  the  actual,  it 
is  the  spirit  that  does  all.     And  each  passion  leaves  the  deep 
tracery  of  its  working,  each  fine  feeling  the  delicate  imprint 
of  its  passage  over  the  soul,  each  thought  the  lines  of  its 
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engraving.  If,  now,  we  had  a  microscope  to  look  upon  the 
spirit,  we  might  see,  in  distinctness,  all  the  fine  engraving, 
sculpturing  and  coloring  of  this  life.  But  ah !  the  angels 
do  see  this. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  sculptor  who  received  a  visit  in  his 
stlidio  from  an  interested  observer,  who,  after  admiring  the 
almost  finished  production  which  stood  before  him  in  marble 
dignity,  left  the  artist,  and  after  an  absence  of  some  consid- 
erable time,  returned  to  take  another  vie^r  of  the  work  which 
had  so  interested  him.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  you  have  done 
nothing  to  it  since  I  last  saw  it."  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  artist, 
"  I  have  softened  this  feature,  and  brought  out  that ;  I  have 
given  a  greater  prominence  to  this  muscle,  and  a  less  to 
that"  "But  these  are  trifles."  said  the  visitor.  "Yes," 
rejoined  the  artist,  "  but  a  great  many  of  them  make  perfec- 
tion, and  perfection  itself  is  no  trifle." 

Just  so  it  is  with  regard  to  the  spirit  of  man,  which  is  no 
less  a  solid  and  substantial  structure  than  the  marble  form  of 
the  artist,  and  which  is  wrought  upon  through  long  years  by 
the  great  artist.  Human  Experience,  where  every  enterprise  in 
which  we  have  engaged,  every  pursuit  and  calling  of  our  lives, 
every  disposition  and  affection  with  which  we  have  followed 
those  pursuits,  especially  the  predominating  principle  which 
we  have  suffered  to  characterize  us,  becomes  wrought  into  the 
form  and  texture  of  its  spiritual  organism,  and  will  appear  in 
feature,  color,  shade,  in  beauty  or  deformity,  in  the  world  to 
which  we  are  all  inevitably  traveling.  There  we  shall  stand 
revealed  to  the  eyes  of  all  who  will  look  upon  us ;  revealed 
to  ourselves  ;  not  as  the  natural  man  who  beholdeth  his  out- 
ward face  in  a  glass,  and  goeth  his  way,  and  straightway  for- 
getteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was  ;  but  as  an  inhabitant  of 
eternity,  with  whom  the  book  of  life  is  all  unrolled,  and  the 
spirit  is,  finally,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  the  fixed,  endur- 
ing form  of  its  own  good  or  evil. 

To  all  lovers  of  beauty  and  worshipers  at  its  shrine,  what 
an  incentive  to  such  an  ambition  is  here !  In  such  a  light 
the  whole  subject  assumes  a  new  importance.  It  becomes 
transfigured  and  immortal.     It  is  not  character  alone,  but  the 
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outward  expression  and  surroundings  of  it,  which  fire  the  soul 
with  a  true  and  laudable  desire.  What  are  all  the  riches  of 
this  world,  or  what  would  they  be  in  a  true  and  orderly  con- 
dition, but  the  appropriate  externals  of  a  corresponding  inte- 
rior state  ?    And  so  throughout  the  universe. 

I  once  knew  a  woman"  of  culture  and  refinement  who  fre- 
quently expressed  an  honest  and  ardent  desire  to  be  beautiful, 
even  in  the  spiritual  world.  And  why  not }  If  heaven  itself 
is  enriched  with  all  .outward  beauties,  and  if  the  very  angels 
themselves  are  forms  of  charily  and  inexpressible  loveliness; 
and  more,  if  hell,  by  an  internal  cause,  is  compact  with  all 
spiritual  deformity,  I  think  that  a  true  man  or  a  true  woman 
can  desire  nothing  else  than  that  the  regenerated  soul,  with 
all  its  affections  and  thoughts,  may  appear  in  heaven  in 
heaven's  own  glory.  How  much  of  truth,  more  than  we 
have  suspected,  is  there  in  many  passages  of  the  Scripture 
which  speak  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  ?  And  when  this  out- 
ward covering  of  flesh  which  enwraps  the  world  shall  be  all 
torn  off  by  death,  what  revelations  will  surprise  us,  as  we  see, 
in  the  countenances  of  our  fellow-beings,  the  marks  of  every 
virtue  and  every  evil  for  which  they  have  been  distinguished 
in  the  earth  !  There  is  many  a  beauty,  far-famed  and  long- 
famed  in  the  world  of  nature,  who  will  have  to  part  with  it 
all  in  the  spiritual  world ;  and  many  a  rude  and  disfigured 
countenance  whose  spirit  will  there  shine  in  heavenly  radi- 
ance, "  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

Thus  it  is  that  we  have  the  whole  secret  —  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  beauty  and  deformity.  We  seek  not  to  carry  it 
beyond  this  world  by  any  forced  or  artificial  theology.  We 
only  aim  to  look  at  it  spiritually  and  internally.  It  is  a 
mighty  power.  We  bow  to  it,  we  worship  it,  we  adore  and 
idolize  it.  There  is  nothing  so  ministrative  to  human  vanity, 
and  nothing,  frequently,  so  deceptive  and  ruinous.  But  there 
is  a  true  beauty.  It  is  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  reality. 
Seldom,  however,  do  we  see  it  so  in  its  fullness.  It  pertains, 
in  its  perfection,  only  to  the  spiritual  of  man,  and  to  the  glo- 
rified spirit  after  death.  It  is  richer  than  any  art,  or  any 
sculpturing  and  coloring  of  the  outward  world,  and  it  is  such 
as  the  angels  of  heaven  are  clothed  in. 
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MR.  MOUNTFORD   AND   HIS   ARTICLES. 

We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  able,  earnest, 
conscientiously  written  articles  which  Mr.  Mountford  has  fur- 
nished from  time  to  time  for  this  journal.  For  we  think  that 
the  main  purpose  of  those  articles  has  been  misunderstood 
by  some  of  our  readers.  They  seem  to  think  that  what  Mr. 
Mountford  would  present  to  us  as  the  only  alternative  is,  that 
we  must  either  believe  in  modern  ghosts,  demoniacs,  table- 
tippings,  and  the  other  alleged  facts  of  modern  Spiritualism, 
or  give  up  all  that  is  miraculous  in  the  Scriptures.  And  they 
say  that  if  this  is  really  the  alternative,  then  they  must  give 
up  the  whole.  We  have  read  Mr.  Mountford's  articles  with 
care  before  printing  them,  and  have  viewed  them  in  a  very 
different  light  from  this.  He  is  speaking  of  the  philosophy 
which  underlies  all  religious  belief,  and  he  says  that  the  phi- 
losophy which  throws  Spiritualism  outside  the  pale  of  human 
inquiry,  as  being  in  itself  utterly  incredible,  no  matter  what 
evidence  may  be  brought  to  sustain  it,  strikes  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  belief  in  all  spiritual  revelations  and  manifesta- 
tions, even  such  as  we  find  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  this  we  believe  that  he  is  right.  If,  reasoning  in  the 
abstract,  from  the  nature  of  things,  we  conclude  that  there 
can  be  no  communication  between  us  and  spiritual  beings 
now,  then  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  we  conclude  that 
there  never  could  have  been  any  such  communication.  As 
respects  their  moral  significance,  and  the  evidence,  external 
and  internal,  on  which  they  rest,  and  by  which  our  belief  in 
them  is  determined,  we  by  no  means  place  the  alleged  facts  of 
modern  Spiritualism  on  the  same  level  as  the  Christian  mira- 
cles. We  are  speaking  only  of  the  a  priori  or  philosophical 
assumption  by  which  Spiritualism  is  cast  aside  without  exami- 
nation, because  it  is  supposed  to  lay  claim  to  a  sort  of  com- 
munication with  the  spiritual  world  which  is  in  itself  utterly 
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incredible.  We  say  that  if  from  the  nature  of  things  such  a 
communication  is  incredible  now,  it  must  for  the  same  reason 
have  been  incredible  always.  And  this  is  the  consistent  rea- 
soning of  those  scientific  men  who  deny  the  Christian  mira- 
cles. They  assume,  for  it  is  only  an  assumption,  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  all  such  communications  are  impossible  or, 
at  least,  incredible,  and  therefore  any  alleged  revelation  from 
God,  such  as  is  related  in  the  New  Testament,  must  be 
rejected  at  once. 

It  is  not  strange  that  they  who  reject  Christianity  as  a 
divine  revelation  should  make  this  assumption.  But  that 
Christians  should  adopt  it,  striking  as  it  does  at  the  veiy 
heart  of  their  belief,  is  a  strange  and  suicidal  course.  And 
it  is  against  this  inconsistent  and  unreasonable  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  subject  by  Christian  writers  that  Mr.  Mountford  has  " 
been  using  all  the  force  of  his  logic,  the  keenness  of  his  wit, 
and  the  power  of  his  genius. 

Hume's  sophistical  assumption  of  the  Incredibility  of  Mir- 
acles, because  it  is  against  all  experience  that  a  miracle 
should  be  true,  but  not  against  all  experience  that  human 
testimony  should  be  false,  is  virtually  accepted  by  Christian 
writers  as  true  in  its  application  to  all  alleged  miracles  except 
those  related  in  the  Bible.  But  philosophical  reasoning,  and 
principles  of  abstract  truth,  know  nothing  about  the  Bible. 
If  Hume's,  or  any  other  man's,  abstract  reasoning  proves 
that  a  miracle  is  from  its  very  nature  incredible  now,  it  proves 
that  it  has  always  been  incredible,  no  less  so  two  thousand 
years  ago  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  phenomena  of  Spiritual- 
ism, as  they  are  reported  to  us,  are  true  —  we  care  very  little 
about  them  ;  but  whether  the  philosophy  which  rejects  them 
without  investigation,  as  being  in  their  very  nature  incredi- 
ble, is  the  true  philosophy.  Is  there  within  the  reach  of  our 
human  reason  any  just  foundation  for  the  a  priori  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  thing  utterly  incredible  that  man  should  under  any 
circumstances  have  communication  with  an  unseen  spiritual 
world  }  This  is  the  real  question  at  issue  in  the  discussions 
which  Mr.  Mountford  has  been  carrying  on  with  great  ability 
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in  this  journal ;  ai^  a  more  important  question  cannot  be  pre- 
sented to  the  human  mind.  For  in  it  is  involved  the  posibil- 
ity  of  any  revelation  from  God  to  man. 

We  believe  that  reason,  or  the  true  philosophy,  requires, 
both  in  spiritual  and  material  things,  that  we  should  search 
after  facts.  In  all  our  investigations  the  one  object  should 
be  to  ascertain  what  the  real  facts  are.  We  must  be  wholly 
unprejudiced.  Facts  of  a  very  novel  or  extraordinary  char- 
acter may  require  a  much  more  careful  investigation  and  a 
much  greater  amount  of  evidence  to  secure  belief.  But  in  each 
case  the  only  aim  we  can  have  is  to  determine  what  is  the  fact 

In  investigating  the  laws  of  the  material  world  scientific 
men  have  learned  to  recognize  this.  Phenomena  of  a  won- 
derful character,  seemingly  at  variance  with  what  had  been 
inferred  from  all  previous  investigations,  have  sometimes  con- 
fronted them.  But  what  did  they  say?  Did  they  reject 
them  as  incredible  because  inconsistent  with  their  previous 
observations  and  generalizations?  Not  at  all.  They  only 
applied  themselves  with  all  their  faculties  and  their  improved 
means  of  observation  to  find  out  whether  they  really  were 
facts.  And  if  so,  then  all  their  previous  observations  had  to 
be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  these  new  facts,  and  their  gener- 
alizations had  to  be  so  changed  as  to  be  in  harmony  with 
them.  Again  and  again,  in  almost  every  branch  of  science, 
alleged  facts,  which  in  the  light  of  previous  investigations 
seemed  to  be  incredible,  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
then  accepted,  although  they  have  worked  almost  a  revolu- 
tion in  that  particular  branch  of  science. 

We  only  ask  that  this  same  process  shall  be  carried  into 
every  department  of  human  inquiry.  But  when  we  appl/it 
to  spiritual  things  our  material  philosophers  say,  "  No :  that 
is  all  forbidden  ground.  Nothing  can  be  learned  there.  It 
is  of  no  consequence  what  you  or  any  one  else  may  say. 
Every  report  from  that  quarter  is  in  its  nature  incredi- 
ble." Galileo  turned  his  glass  towards  the  planet  Venus, 
and  asked  the  incredulous  priests  to  see  for  themselves  and 
believe.    They  looked  and  saw,  but  did  not  believe.     "  Your 

glass/'  they  said,  "does  very  well  for  earthly,  but  not  for 
II  III 
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heavenly  objects.  Like  the  priests  of  tw§  centuries  a*^  a 
half  ago,  some  scientific  men  of  to-day  refuse  to  beliefe  in 
the  results  of  their  own  methods  when  those  metbjds  are 
applied  in  other  fields  of  inquiry.  "  Our  methods,**  they  say, 
"  are  perfect  in  their  application  to  material,  but  not  in  their 
application  to  spiritual  things."  Why  not  ?  Facts,  facts  are 
what  we  want,  in  the  realm  of  spirit  not  less  than  of  matter. 
And  how  are  we  to  get  at  facts  except  by  searching  for  them 
with  unprejudiced  minds  ? 

This  superstition  of  men  who  claim  to  be  philosophers 
against  whatever  is  spiritual  —  this  dogmatism  of  incredulity 
which  plants  its  foot  at  the  door  that  opens  into  a  vast  field 
of  inquiry,  and  says,  "Not  one  inch  farther  shall  you  go; 
that  is  all  given  over  to  illusion  and  falsehood"  —  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  spectacles  of  our  day.  It  fixes  a  bar 
against  all  possible  progress  in  that  direction.  And  this  all 
rests  on  the  unwarranted  and  false  assumption  that  there  can 
be  no  communication  between  this  world  of  living  human 
souls  and  the  living  spirits  which,  for  aught  that  we  know, 
may  be  with  us  from  day  to  day,  our  attendant  friends  and 
guardian  angels. 

We  assume  nothing  in  this  matter.  But  as  philosophical 
inquirers  into  the  truth,  we  demand  that  others  also  shall 
assume  nothing.  This  dogmatism  is  none  the  less  unreason- 
able and  hateful  because  it  takes  a  scientific  instead  of  a 
priestly  name.  We  are  not  arguing  for  Spiritualism,  but  for 
a  free,  unbiased,  philosophical  search  into  the  truth.  We  do 
not  know  whether  what  men  call  Spiritualism  in  our  day  is  a 
branch  of  science  resting  upon  fact  or  not,  nor  do  we  care 
vety  much  about  it.  But  the  fundamental  maxims  which 
underlie  all  rational  inquiries,  by  which  alleged  facts  in  the 
realm  of  matter  and  of  mind  alike  are  to  be  tried  and  judged, 
are  of  inestimable  value  to  us,  and  we  cannot  allow  them  to 
be  repudiated  in  order  to  furnish  an  easy  method  of  over- 
throwing what  many  regard  as  a  troublesome  heresy.  The 
unjust  ruling  of  the  court  by  which  a  real  murderer  is  con- 
victed and  hanged  to-day  may  be  turned  against  the  inno- 
cent to-morrow,  and  soon  it  may  be  that  no  man  will  be  safe 
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because  of  that  one  unjust  precedent  when  it  has  grown  into 
a  law. 

Mr.  Mountford  is  a  believer  in  Spiritualism,  and  of  course 
writes  from  his  own  point  of  view.  In  his  articles,  however, 
which  we  have  published,  he  has  not  been  dealing  with  the 
peculiarities  of  Spiritualism,  but  with  principles  of  philoso- 
phy which  apply  to  all  religious  investigations,  and  to  phe- 
nomena which,  whether  facts  or  not,  have  been  believed  in 
more  or  less  in  all  ages,  by  wise  and  great  men,  which  are 
similar  to  some  things  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which 
cannot  be  repudiated  as  in  themselves  utterly  incredible  with- 
out striking  a  blow  at  all  revealed  religion. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  called  out  by  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Mountford  to  the  publisher  of  this  magazine. 
We  ought  to  say  that  we  print  it  without  his  revision  or 

consent 

Nahant,  Aug.  8. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  been  troubled  by 
anybody,  as  to  your  magazine,  on  my  account  What  I  have  writ- 
ten jfor  it,  during  the  last  few  months,  has  been  as  faithfully  and 
laboriously  executed  as  human  weakness  will  admit  of  And  it  is 
certainly  not  what  I  should  have  persevered  in,  but  for  the  manner 
in  which  my  efforts  have  been  approved  by  six  6r  seven  of  the  fore- 
most theologians  of  New  England,  outside  of  the  Unitarian  body. 

As  to  Spiritualism,  any  utterance  which  I  have  made  has  been 
withinside  the  sphere  of  the  Scriptures ;  as  any  one  who  reads  his 
Bible  ought  to  know.  If  because  of  my  experience  I  happen  to 
know  what  a  demoniac  is,  and  that  he  is  what  Christ  said  he  was, 
am  I  blamable  ?  And  if  I  defend  Paul  for  sincerity  and  intelli- 
gence in  his  exorcbing  *'  a  woman  with  a  spirit  of  Pytho,"  who  is 
in  fault  ?  Surely  it  is  not  I,  while  I  am  attempting  to  affirm  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  against  revilers. 

At  present,  in  the  Unitarian  body,  preacher  and  writer  may  deny 
the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  and  yet  lose  none  of  that  popularity 
which  gains  them  a  hearing.  And  men  can  publicly  proclaim  that 
there  has  never  any  knowledge  been  had  of  a  world  to  come  by 
revelation  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  they  can  deny  that  any  angel 
was  ever  concerned  with  human  affairs,  and  yet  be  counted  as  good 
Christian  believers  among  Unitarians.  Apparently  a  man  may 
deny,  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  as  much  as  he  likes,  and  as 
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recklessly  as  he  pleases ;  while  deep  conviction  is  counted  for  an 
offense.  If  this  be  actually  the  state  of  things,  the  sooner  it  is 
known  of  publicly  the  better.  Truth  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
itself;  and  I,  too,  as  to  my  connection  with  it,  shall  also  be  able  to 
take  care  of  myself. 

I  would  say,  that  while  I  have  been  writing  in  the  magazine  it 
has  always  been  with  the  understanding,  on  my  part,  that  its  pages 
were  open  to  any  writer  competent  to  correct  me,  either  as  to  logic 
or  statement.  And  perhaps  nobody  has  a  right  to  demur  against 
me  at  the  publisher's,  except  for  a  reason,  which  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  put  into  writing. 

If  there  are  one  or  two  or  more  persons  who  conscientiously 
object  to  my  writing,  and  if  also  they  are  gentlemen  of  education 
and  intelligence,  and  of  any  considerable  standing  in  the  Unitarian 
body,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  confer  with  them ;  and  if  they  will 
come  to  me  at  Nahant  I  will  entertain  them  hospitably.  Or,  if  they 
will  write  for  me  distinctly  the  points  as  to  which  they  demur,  and 
what  the  Scriptural  texts  are  by  which  they  would  support  them- 
selves, I  will  either  have  an  answer  for  them,  simple  and  honest,  or 
I  will  own  myself  to  be  wrong. 

I  have  been  writing  because  of  my  conscience,  and  as  a  duty. 

What  selfish  end  can  any  one  who  knows  me  suppose  that  I  can 
possibly  have  had  in  view  while  I  have  been  writing  in  your  maga- 
zine ?     For  it  is  not  the  only  literary  channel  which  is  open  to  me. 

Some  persons  may  think  that  I  must  have  been  having  rare 
pleasure  in  gratifying  two  of  my  great  hatreds.  But  then  they 
would  be  persons  who  only  partly  know  me.  Though  it  is  true 
that  I  do  hate  to  see  men  make  fools  of  themselves,  and  I  do  hate 
the  recklessness  with  which  some  men  are  false  to  the  Bible. 

This  letter  you  can  show  to  anybody  you  please. 

If  myself  I  could  please  everybody  and  God  also,  I  should  be 
very  glad ;  but,  as  I  cannot  do  that,  I  agree  with  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles,  and  I  say,  along  with  them,  "We  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  men."  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

William  Mountford. 

WOMEN'S  WORK. 

WHAT  A  WOMAN  SAYS  ABOUT  IT. 

Believing  in  the  diversity  as  well  as  the  equality  of  the 
sexes,  I  cannot  doubt  that  their  work  is  essentially  different 
Still,  I  am  not  blind  nor  deaf  to  the  stubborn  facts  of  women 
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succeeding  where  men  have  failed,  even  in  the  count- 
x>m,  the  factory,  or  the  blacksmith's  shop.  The  kernel 
is  hard  nut,  which  so  many  men  and  women  have  tried 
ack,  seems  to  be,  that  if  work  is  well  done  it  is  no 
*r  who  does  it.     But,  in  the  everlasting  fitness  of  things, 

is  work  fitted  for  men  and  work  fitted  for  women  ;  and 
e  work  best  fitted  for  women  is  every  variety  of  work 
goes  to  make  a  happy  and  useful  home.  Girls  have  now 
e  advantages  of  education  which  formerly  belonged  ex- 
/ely  to  boys ;  but  in  gaining  the  privilege  of  acquiring 
lese  higher  forms  of  knowledge  they  have  lost  (for  they 
nite  in  their  capacity,  and  cannot,  like  Lord  Bacon,  take 
knowledge  to  be  their  province")  the  home  arts  which 
mong  the  most  valuable  and  most  potent  of  their  rights. 

many  men  have  been  driven  from  a  comfortless  home 
jse  their  wives  could  not  cook,  or  teach  another  woman 
ok,  a  good  dinner  or  to  make  a  wholesome  loaf  of  bread  ? 

many  young  men  have  been  tempted  to  unfaithfulness 
leir  employers  because  their  wives'  inability  to  cut  out 
sew  the  garments  of  a  family  prevented  the  small 
ne  from   meeting   at   both  ends,  as  it   should  be  the 

and  duty  of  the  home  partner  to  make  it  ?    And  yet 

many  of  these  very  women  may  have  understood  the 
languages  and  the  higher  mathematics  better  than  their 
ands !  The  best  education  is  that  which  best  prepares 
Dupil  for  the  duties  of  life.  Whether  a  girl  is  to  be  a 
and  mother,  or  one  of  the  much  talked  of  seventy  thou- 

single  sisters,  there  is  no  situation  for  which  she  will 
DC  better  fitted  by  a  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  of  home 

These  ought  thee  to  do,  but  not  to  leave  the  other 
ne,  may  be  said  of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools  which 
g  women  now  have  offered  to  them.     But  I  would  not 

their  heads  educated  and  their  hands  forgotten.  We 
in  the  newspapers  distressing  accounts  of  the  starving 
stresses^who  are  paid  eight  cents  apiece  for  making  a 
1  of  shirts.  We  try  in  vain  for  a  sewing,  woman  who 
do  a  day's  work  without  the  overlooking  of  an  experi- 
1  eye,  and  for  indifferent  work  we  pay  at  the  rate  of 
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twelve  and  a  half  cents  an  hour.  Now,  from  these  two 
facts  it  is  plain  that  there  is  great  want  of  good  seamstresses, 
and  abundant  work  and  good  pay  when  they  are  to  be  found. 
No  class  of  workers,  be  they  men  or  women,  work  at  such 
extravagantly  remunerative  prices  as  good  dressmakers,  and 
this  is  because  the  supply  of  such  workers  is  so  insufficient 
The  remedy  for  want  of  work,  and  want  of  all  the  good  which 
work  brings,  lies  in  the  education  of  the  hands ;  and  no  pub- 
lic school  for  girls  should  be  supposed  to  do  more  than  a 
small  part  of  its  duty  if  the  hands  are  neglected.  If  the 
mind  and  manners  are  refined  by  studies  of  the  highest 
order,  so  much  greater  is  the  danger  of  "  the  daughters  of 
the  people  "  who  have  their  own  living  to  earn.  If  hundreds 
have  been  driven  by  poverty  to  ruin,  we  are  also  told  that 
many  of  them  come  from  the  numbers  who  have  been  so 
much  educated  in  their  intellect  as  to  lose,  or  as  never  to 
have  cultivated,  the  power  and  love  of  work  with  their  hands. 
No  woman  who  understands  any  branch  of  work  required  in 
a  family  ever  needs  to  starve  or  be  unhappy.  Hundreds  of 
happy  homes  would  welcome  them,  and  labor  and  refinement 
would  unite  to  make  life  a  daily  blessing.  The  fields  are 
white  with  the  harvest,  but  it  is  women  who  must  be  the 
reapers.  For,  if  they  neglect  these  gardens  which  the  Lord 
hath  planted,  who  shall  do  the  work  there  ?  e. 

THE    SCOTT  CENTENNIAL. 

The  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  celebrated  in  many  places  on  the  isth  of  August 
Among  the  many  notices  called  out  by  the  occasion  we  have 
read  nothing  which  more  entirely  accords  with  our  views 
than  an  article  in  "The  Nation,"  of  Aug.  17,  from  which  we 
are  glad  to  copy  large  extracts  into  our  columns. 

"  Scott  is  now  somewhat  faded,  it  is  common  to  say ;  and  unde- 
niably it  is  true  to  say  so.  It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that  such 
fame  as  his  should  fade.  But  it  is  as  inevitable  that^o  fading  will 
ever  deprive  it  wholly  of  its  brightness,  and  that  there  will  always 
be  honor  for  this  new  creator  of  the  art  of  story-telling,  and  affec- 
tionate esteem  for  this  most  manly  of  men.    Unless  we  feel  too 
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much  of  it,  we  of  to-day  can  hardly  feel  at  all  our  fathers'  delighted 
and  wondering  admiration  for  this  extraordinary  genius.  They  had 
been  reading  dull  romances,  and  he  gave  them,  month  after  month, 
from  his  inexhaustible  brain,  stories  which  still,  after  we  have  lis- 
tened to  the  countless  multitude  of  the  story-tellers  whom  he  called 
into  being,  are  a  delight  to  old  and  young.  They  were  absorbed  in 
fierce  di^icussions  of  fundamental  problems  of  politics  and  of  society 
itself,  and  he  called  them  away  and  showed  them,  truly  or  falsely,  -» 
truly  and  falsely,  we  may  say,  —  the  beauty  there  was  in  the  past 
which  he  so  sincerely  reverenced.  And  besides  peopling  the  past 
for  them  with  that  wonderful  throng  of  men  and  women,  —  queens, 
lungs,  captains,  knights,  churS  and  barons,  priests,  outlaws  and 
statesmen,  wizards,  ghosts,  lovers,  —  besides  vivifying  history  for 
them,  he  educated  their  tastes  also,  and  gave  them  higher  views 
and  a  keener  enjoyment  both  of  nature  and  of  art. 

**  It  may  be  doubted  if  our  children  will  not  be  paying  him  as 
much  homage  as  we,  and  if  nearly  all  of  him  that  was  perishable 
has  not  already  fallen  away,  leaving  him  to  stand  as  now  for  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  The  first  poet  of  his  time  he  will  never  be  again. 
There  may  be,  as  there  have  been,  disputes  as  to  whether  the  divine 
gift  was  really  his  at  all,  and  if  his  '  thumping  metrical  romances ' 
merit  the  title  of  poems;  but  the  boys,  and  the  men,  too,  of  197 1  will 
have  better  fortune  than  can  well  be  hoped  for  them  if,  when  next 
the  great  Scotchman's  birthday  is  commemorated,  they  have  found 
poetry  more  spirited,  gallant,  inspiriting,  pictorial,  honest,  and  hu- 
man than  they  may  read  where  Lord  Marmion  beards  the  Douglas, 
and  rides  across  the  quivering  drawbridge ;  or  King  James  joins 
battle  with  Surrey ;  or  Rodericks  men  start  from  the  heather,  and 
vanish  again  at  the  black  chieftain's  signal ;  or  day  sets  *  on  Nor- 
ham*s  castled  steep  and  Tweed's  fair  river ; '  or  the  stag  makes  his 
midnight  lair  in  lone  Benvoirlich ;  or  the  luckless  page  sings  the 
boding  song  to  her  betrayer  as  they  ride  towards  Flodden  Field. 
We  may  venture  to  predict  that  to  love  this  poetry  will  still,  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now,  be  an  education  in  manliness  as  surely  and 
truly  as  to  love  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howards  of  that  day  will  be  a 
liberal  education. 

"  And  so,  also,  of  the  novels.  There  will,  doubtless,  be  many  a 
story-teller  to  help  the  many  there  have  already  been  to  draw  away 
a  portion  of  the  public  over  which  Scott  once  reigned  sole  sover- 
eign. But  where  will  it  be  that  our  posterity,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  coming  century,  will  have  found  their  better  story-teller  ?    Will 
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it  be  some  one  whom  we  have  with  us  now,  or  have  had  with  us, 
who  will  be  thought  to  have  beaten  the  'Antiquary ' ?  Will  *  Ymtj 
Fair,'  or  'Pickwick,'  or  'Adam  Bede,'  be  more  read  than  'Jiranhoe,' 
and  '  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,*  and  '  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor/ 
and  '  Waverly,'  and  *  Old  Mortality '  ?  Will  our  grandchildren  know 
Clive  Newcome,  and  Becky  Sharp,  and  Henry  Esmond,  and  Mr. 
Pickwick,  and  Mr.  Squeers  better,  and  be  the  better  for  knowing 
them  better,  than  they  will  know  Dugald  Dalgetty,  and  Dirck  Hat- 
terick,  and  Dominie  Sampson,  and  Jeanie  Deans,  and  Meg  Merri- 
les,  and  Edie  Ochiltree,  and  Monkbarns,  and  Rob  Roy?  Or  will  it 
be  some  novelist  of  their  own  ?  So  far  as  we  of  to-aay  can  judge, 
whatever  they  find  in  Scott's  succe^rs,  as  known  to  us,  great  as 
several  of  them  have  been,  they  will  not  find  a  work  or  a  set  of 
works  which  can  ever  balance  that  wonderful  series  of  volumes 
which  have  held  the  last  three  generations  captive ;  they  will  not 
find  what  will  supersede  that  wonderful  series  of  '  Scotch  novels.' 
That  is  their  appropriate  name,  no  doubt ;  for  though  Rebecca  and 
Rowena  and  Count  Robert  and  King  Louis  and  Charles  and  Rich- 
ard and  Saladin  and  Leicester  and  poor  Amy  Robsart  and  Eliza- 
beth are  immortal  in  his  pages,  and  though  we  watch  with  him  the 
combat  beside  the  Syrian  fountain,  or  thread  the  streets  of  Paris,  or 
climb  mountain-passes  of  Switzerland,  or  wander  with  Wayland 
Smith  through  English  lanes,  or  take  water  with  Raleigh  on  the 
Thames ;  nevertheless,  of  all  the  wide  lands  which  we  visit  with 
him,  and  of  all  the  men  and  women  that  people  them,  it  is  in  Scot- 
land and  among  his  own  countrymen  and  countrywomen  that  he  is 
immeasurably  best.  Not  only  physically,  but  in  all  ways,  he  was 
strongest  when  on  the  heather ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  but  that  the 
distinctively  Scotch  novels,  from  the  deep  tragedy  of  '  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor '  and  '  St.  Ronan's  well '  to  the  racy  comedy  of  '  The 
Antiquary,'  will  suffice  to  give  him  permanence  so  long  as  the  main 
thing  in  a  novel  is  truthful  delineation  of  widely  interesting  charac- 
ters and  captivating  story.  The  humor,  the  strong  sense,  wide 
observation,  the  perfect  sincerity  and  kindness  of  heart,  the  almost 
universal  tolerance  and  justice,  the  comprehensive  sympathy,  the 
hearty  relish  of  the  wholesome  good  of  life,  —  these  qualities  as 
shown  in  these  books  make  it  as  certain  as  it  is  fortunate  that  they 
have  in  store  for  them  a  long  immortality. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  upon  Scott's  goodness  as  a  man  that  a  great  part 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  will  be  held  as  a  poet  and  as  a  novelist 
will  be  based.     Few  men  placed  in  a  position  of  pre-eminence  like 
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his  h;ive  ever  escaped  with  less  of  blame ;  and,  of  such  blame  as  he 
has  had  to  bear  with,  the  world  is  now  disposed  to  withdraw  much. 
We  smile  a  little  at  the  exaggerated  loyalty  which  bent  him  to  his 
knees  before  the  Prince  Regent ;  we  are  sorr}'  to  smile  when  we 
hear  of  his  reluctance  that  a  baronet  should  be  known  to  have  writ- 
ten *  Waverly ;  *  and  we  are  sad  when  we  think  of  Abbotsford,  with 
its  Gothic  mansion,  its  piper  and  the  pibroch,  the  baronial  state  and 
the  lavish  hospitality  which  brought  the  great  genius  in  his  age  to  a 
poverty  not  too  honorable,  and  brought  him,  too,  the  fatal  opportu- 
nity for  that  splendid  exercise  of  courage  and  determination  ^hich 
broke  his  mind  and  body  and  ended  his  life.  But  we  are  all  now 
beginning  to  remember  the  merciful  saying,  or  rather  the  just  say- 
ing^ that  every  man  has  the  faults  of  his  virtues,  and  that  the  Scott 
who  built  Abbotsford  for  himself  and  others  is  the  Scott  who  built 
for  us  the  fabric  of  mediaeval  society.  He  had  his  piper  to  play 
before  him  at  dinner ;  but  what  should  we  know  of  the  wild  High- 
lands had  not  the  poet  loved  them  and  their  ways,  not  only  wisely 
and  well,  but  too  well  also,  and  not  with  perfect  wisdom  ? " 

A  CORRECTION   BY   DR.  GANNETT. 

We  are  very  sorry  that  the  following  communication  from 

Dr.  Gannett  was  not  published  in  the  last  number  of  our 

magazine.     We  more  and  more  honor  the  liberal  views  and 

comprehensive  plans  of  those  who  were  our  leading  men 

forty  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Boston,  July  3,  187 1. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Religious  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir:  In  a  notice  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  in  The  Religious  Magazine  for  this 
month,  on  pages  seventy-eight  and  seventy-nine,  the  writer  cites 
Mr.  Hale  as  having  said  that  the  Association  ''  originated  as  a  pub- 
lishing body,"  and  afterwards  speaks  himself  of  its  having  been 
"  started  with  a  limited  purpose,"  As  these  statements  are  suited 
to  convey  a  wTong  impression,  will  you  allow  one  who  was  familiar 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Association  to  correct  them  ?  The 
American  Unitarian  Association  at  its  commencement  announced, 
in  the  second  article  of  its  constitution,  that  its  ''  objects  shall  be 
to  diffuse  the  knowledge  and  promote  the  interests  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity throughout  our  country."  Neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  other 
article,  is  there  the  least  restriction  in  regard  to  the  methods  which 
might  be  used  for  securing  those  ends  ;  and  no  indication  of  meth- 
12 
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ods  was  given,  because  it  was  the  wish  of  the  founders  of  the  Asso- 
ciation that  they  by  whom  its  affairs  might  be  managed  should  be 
at  liberty  to  adopt  every  form  of  action  that  should  seem  feasible 
and  judicious.  One  of  the  first  attempts  of  the  committee,  of 
course,  was  to  supply  the  want  of  cheap  and  sound  religious  tracts, 
and  the  publication  of  such  tracts  was  continued  from  year  to  year, 
because  they  were  in  the  direct  line  of  the  purpose  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  but  they  were  not  regarded  as  more  than  a  partial  expression 
of  that  purpose,  and  from  the  first  other  measures  were  brought 
into  «Be,  as,  for  example,  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  and  the 
conducting  of  a  somewhat  wide  correspondence.  Indeed,  what 
clearer  proof  could  be  furnished  that  in  its  original  design  the  As^ 
sociation  embraced  the  largest  possible  range  of  action  than  the 
fact  that  its  present  operations  have  required  for  their  initiation  or 
prosecution  no  change  in  the  language  which  described  its  original 
objects  ? 

It  is  but  justice  to  those  who  are  no  longer  here,  to  recognize  the 
breadth  of  their  purpose,  however  imperfectly  it  may  have  been 
realized  in  the  measures  which  they  were  able  to  institute.  g. 

MR.  JOHN   PRENTISS. 

We  publish  with  pleasure  the  following  communication 
from  the  oldest  patriarch  of  all  among  Unitarian,  or  indeed 
American,  publishers :  — 

Dtar  Sir:  In  The  Religious  Magazine,  for  July,  the  proprie- 
tor, Mr.  Bowles,  has  given  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  a  Uni- 
tarian publisher,  he  having  been  complimented  on  a  late  occasion 
as  "  the  patriarch  of  the  Unitarian  publishers."  Mr.  Bowles  says, 
"That  year  [1829]  I  bought  of  Mr.  John  Prentiss,  of  Keene,  'The 
Liberal  Preacher,'  and  paid  six  hundred  dollars  for  the  subscription 
list." 

Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  one  object  of  getting  up  "  The 
Liberal  Preacher  "  was  for  Mr.  Sullivan's  benefit,  as  with  a  growing 
family  I  much  feared  his  salary  would  not  meet  his  expenses.  I 
published  it  for  several  years,  deducting  from  its  income  barely 
the  expense  of  printing  and  distributing  the  work,  paying  over  to 
him  yearly  all  the  profits,  —  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars. 
The  six  hundred  dollars  for  the  subscription  list  was  a  contract 
between  the  firm  of  Bowles  &  Dearborn  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  he 
receiving,  with  my  fuli  consent,  all  the  avails.  j.  p. 
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BY   E.  H.  SEARS. 

"POOR  FRANCE." 

Poor  France  is  wonderfully  rich  in  internal  resources ;  and, 
unless  the  statistics  deceive,  she  will  rise  elastic  from  the  depres- 
sion of  her  misfortunes.  Her  territory  is  not  so  large  as  Texas. 
But  according  to  the  returns  which  we  find  condensed  and  com- 
piled in  "The  Boston  Post"  she  produced  in  1868  more  wheat 
than  all  the  United  States  together.  Our  great  northwestern  and 
middle  states  are  rich  wheat-growing  regions ;  and  yet  in  1868  the 
United  States  produced  only  two  hundred  and  forty  million  bushels, 
while  France  produced  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  —  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  million  more  than  this  great  country  of  ours.  The 
United  States  exported  to  England  in  that  same  year  nine  million 
dollars  worth  of  wheat,  while  France  exported  eleven  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  butter  to  the  same  country  —  more  than  enough  to 
spread  all  the  bread  which  we  furnished.  In  other  grains,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  France  in  i860  was  immensely  ahead  of  us.  We  beat  France 
in  the  two  items  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  but  in  nothing  else.  Leav- 
ing those  out,  France  in  exports  exceeded  the  United  States  by 
more  than  two  hundred  niillion  dollars.  In  France  there  is  no 
right  of  primogeniture.  The  law  rigidly  divides  all  patrimonies 
among  the  children  equally.  There  are  more  than  three  million 
farms  of  only  ten  acres  each,  while  in  Massachusetts  the  farms 
average  one  hundred  acres,  and  at  the  west  the  average  is  still 
greater.  This  secures  a  higher  culture  in  France,  indeed  turns  the 
country  into  a  fruitful  paradise.  Under  a  government  which  shall 
protect  industry,  and  a  system  of  education  which  shall  develop 
intelligence  and  touch  the  torpid  minds  of  the  peasantry,  France 
must  rise  to  a  higher  state  of  prosperity  than  ever,  wipe  out  her 
national  debt,  and  see  very  soon  the  dawn  of  a  glorious  future. 
She  has  learned  the  folly  of  ambition  for  military  fame  and  con- 
quest, and  the  suicidal  policy  of  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  to 
furnish  material  for  mobs  and  insurrections.  The  lesson  did  not 
cost  her  more  than  it  cost  our  nation  to  learn  the  evil  and  the  guilt 
of  the  slave  system.  As  both  nations  have  been  scourged  into 
repentance,  may  they  show  forth  works  meet  therefor,  and  in  the 
new  peace  jubilee  commence  a  new  era  of  national  glory. 
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THE  NEW   STARS. 

Two  new  poets  have  arisen  —  the  creation  of  the  new  western 
civilization.  Bret  Hart  we  all  know,  who,  with  a  large  percentage 
of  slang  and  profanity,  mingles  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  fancy 
and  sentiment.  Joaquin  Miller,  the  other  California  prodigy,  has 
not  at  this  writing  appeared  in  American  costume.  A  year  ago 
he  went  to  London,  passing  by  New  York  as  "  a  great  place  for 
cheap  books  and  a  big  den  of  small  thieves,"  and  published  in 
London  his  "  Songs  of  the  Sierra,"  full  of  the  inspiration  (say  the 
critics)  of  the  fresh  life  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Jean  Ingelow  admires 
him.  Rosetti  thinks  him  America's  greatest  poet,  Walt  Whitman 
alone  excepted.  So  let  us  hold  our  breath  and  be  prepared  for  a 
new  sensation. 

UNGALLANT  CRITICISM. 

Men  who  are  public  speakers  and  say  many  wise  things  and 
foolish  things  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  criticism.  Ministers  get 
used  to  it,  and,  unless  very  foolish,  learn  to  take  it  coolly.  The 
female  orators  will  have  to  do  the  same.  Somebody  whose  name 
is  not  given  comes  down  upon  them  in  the  following  strain,  which, 
like  all  wholesale  criticism,  has  some  very  just  and  some  very 
unjust  applications :  — 

"  When  Mrs.  Blank  her  furious  speech  prolongs. 
And  writhes  two  hours  in  oratorio  pangs, 
I'd  fain  admit  her  claims  to  all  her  wrongs. 
If  she  would  only  spare  me  all  harangues. 

A   SECOND   ADVENTIST   INTERVIEWED. 

Among  the  New  Hampshire  Hills,  Aug,  13. 

Why  should  we  always  attend  church  to  hear  our  doctrines 
echoed  back  to  us  ?  Why  should  people  draw  off  into  groups  and 
move  always  in  grooves,  each  group  getting  wider  and  wider  apart 
from  every  other  group  ?  To-day  I  took  myself  off  as  far  as  I 
could  from  the  beaten  paths  and  went  to  church  away  off  in  a  nook 
among  the  hills.  The  people  were  wonderfully  primitive.  The  old 
men  looked  like  Rip  Van  Winkles  who  had  waked  up  from  a  sleep 
of  a  hundred  years.  The  church  was  Baptist.  The  preacher  was 
a  young  man  from  the  Newton  Seminary,  scholarly.  Christian^  and 
edifying  in  all  the  services.  I  went  at  noon  into  the  Bible  class 
and  talked  with  these  patriarchs.     I  told  them  I  was  a  Unitarian 
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minister  but  they  received  me  with  entire  hospitality  and  we  had  a 
very  pleasant  intercourse.  ■  Nearly  all  the  congregation,  old  and 
young,  were  grouped  in  classes,  and  this  was  the  "  Sunday  school.'' 
What  new  life  and  interest  would  be  diffused  through  our  Unitarian 
societies  if  they  could  be  grouped  in  the  same  way  1  How  these 
people  talked  of  the  Bible,  quoted  it  and  entered  into  the  pith  and 
spirit  of  it !  But  what  specially  interested  me  was  my  conversation 
with  a  "  second  advent "  believer  whom  I  fell  in  with  before  service 
commenced.  There  are  a  good  many  second  advent  people  in 
these  regions,  and  I  had  longed  for  some  opportunity  to  meet  one 
of  them  and  get  their  standpoint.  He  was  a  grave,  apostolic-look- 
ing man,  with  a  white  beard  and  mild  features,  who  had  read  his 
Bible  till  he  had  it  by  heart,  and  evidently  was  imbued  with  an  ear- 
nest piety. 

S.  I  am  glad  to  meet  you.  I  have  long  wanted  to  km)w  what 
second  advent  people  really  believe.  Let  me  understand.  Do  you 
believe  that  Christ  is  coming  again  in  the  flesh  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir,  such  was  the  promise.  "  This  same  Jesus  who  is 
taken  up  into  heaven  shall  descend  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen 
him  go  into  heaven." 

S.  But,  my  dear  sir,  how  did  he  go  into  heaven  ?  With  flesh  and 
blood  ? 

A,   Yes,  sir,  with  the  same  body  that  rose  from  the  dead. 

S.  But  it  might  have  been  put  off  by  a  living  process,  after 
which  he  was  invisible,  and  that  was  his  ascension.  "  Flesh  and 
blood,"  says  Paul,  "  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 

j4.   Flesh  and  bones  can,  for  so  Christ  appeared  to  Thomas. 

S,  That  was  before  his  ascension.  Do  you  understand  that  he 
went  up  literally  through  the  air  ? 

j4.   Yes,  sir. 

S.  Then  he  is  in  space  somewhere  overhead,  and  we  might  see 
him  with  a  telescope.     But  go  on,  sir. 

A.  Well,  don't  you  think  if  we  asked  Christ  when  he  was  coming 
again  we  would  get  an  answer  ? 

S.  No,  sir.  He  might  not  think  such  knowledge  was  most  use- 
ful to  us. 

A,    But  I  have  tried  it. 

S,   Well,  did  you  get  an  answer  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir :  I  saw  that  Daniel  prayed  and  could  tell  the  number 
of  days,  and  I  prayed  and  asked  the  Lord  when  he  was  coming. 
I  slept  sweetly  and  waked  up  about  midnight    Then  I  heard  a 
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voice.  Somebody  hollered  and  hollered  away  out  in  the  lot,  and 
by  and  by  I  heard  distinctly  the  words,  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  is 
coming"  It  came  nearer  and  nearer.  By  and  by  the  doors  of 
the  house  flew  open  and  the  house  was  full  of  light,  and  a  person 
walked  in  and  spoke  to  me. 

S,   Did  he  tell  you  when  the  time  is  to  be  ? 

A,   Yes,  sir —  1873  I 

S.   Are  you  sure  you  saw  him  ? 

A,  Oh,  yes :  he  sat  down  by  the  bed,  took  the  Bible  from  the 
stand,  explained  passages  I  had  been  reading.  Oh,  I  wish  some- 
body had  been  there  to  see  him  !     . 

S.    Did  he  vanish  suddenly  } 

A.  Well,  he  disappeared  again  —  but,  sir,  in  1873  ^^  ^'^^ 
Jesus  Christ  is  coming  again  in  the  flesh. 

S,   What  is  he  going  to  do  here  in  the  flesh  ? 

A,   Turn  this  earth  into  a  paradise. 

S.  Well,  there  is  no  disputing  what  you  have  heard  and  seen. . 
Only  let  me  observe  one  thing :  remember  the  Lord  always  fulfills 
his  promises  in  a  higher  sense  than  we  take  them.  He  promised  a 
Messiah  to  the  Jews.  They  sank  the  promise  into  a  lower  sense 
and  looked  for  a  temporal  prince,  whereas  he  came  as  a  spiritual 
Redeemer.  So  they  missed  him.  Christ  promised  to  come  again. 
"Believe  it  as  firm  as  you  will,  and  that  he  will  come  in  1873.  Only 
bear  in  mind,  if  you  look  for  him  only  in  the  flesh  you  may  miss  of 
him,  and  that  he  may  be  coming  in  a  higher  and  better  sense  than 
that.    Pray  think  of  what  I  am  telling  you  when  1873  comes  round. 

He  looked  a  mild  assent.  It  was  an  illustration  of  a  fact  which 
ever  returns  upon  us,  that  a  man^My  dwell  upon  one  idea  so  exclu- 
sively and  intently  that  it  gets  ourned  into  him  and  possesses  his 
whole  being;  and  then  it  becomes  "subjective-objective."  He 
sees  it  out  of  himself. 


"THE    NATION"    ON     DR.     CLARKE'S  "TEN    GREAT 

RELIGIONS." 

The  criticisms  of  "The  Nation  "  are  generally  impartial,  thorough 
and  scholarly ;  but  sometimes,  under  a  show  of  great  profundity, 
they  run  into  shallow  dogmatism,  and  demonstrate  clearly  that  one 
man  cannot  know  everything  and  should  not  pretend  to.  After 
commending  Dr.  Claike's  book  for  its  fairness  towards  all  reli- 
gions, "  The  Nation  "  goec  on  to  impeach  its  accuracy  and  show  up 
mistakes  such  as  all  but  a  "  profoundly  versed  scholar "  would  b& 
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liable  to,  of  course.  Among  these  is  his  over  credulous  acceptance 
from  a  notoriously  unsound  authority  like  Piclet  of  the  common 
Indo-European  home  as  being  "on  the  great  plains  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea."  The  primitive  seat  of  the  Aryan  nations  some- 
where on  the  mountain  plains  of  central  Asia  east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  is  a  theory  which  does  not  rest  on  the  "  unsound  authority  "  of 
Pictet,  but  on  the  most  thorough  philological  researches  of  modern 
scholarship,  such  as  those  of  Biinsen  and  Max  Miiller.  But  the 
following  criticism  of  "  The  Nation  "  is  yet  more  remarkable :  "  Dr. 
Clarke,"  says  the  critic,  "  commits  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  errors  of  which  the  student  of  reli- 
gions can  be  guilty,  in  portraying  our  original  monotheism  as  lying 
beneath  and  behind  the  ancient  polytheistic  systems.  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  also  Max  Miiller's  view ;  but  it  is  one  of  Miiller's  character- 
istic weaknesses,  and  supported  by  arguments  \»hich  will  not  bear  a 
moment's  examination." 

Now  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  and  open  question,  and  one  not  to  be 
disposed  of  by  any  slap-dash  of  this  sort,  whether  an  original  mono- 
theism was  the  ground  of  pol3rtheism,  and  finally  broke  up  into  it. 
This  view  is  not  the  "  weakness  "  of  Max  Miiller,  but  the  view  of 
some  of  the  best  and  soundest  of  modern  scholars,  and  is  supported 
by  not  very  obscure  intimations  in  the  oldest  literature  the  world 
knows,  both  of  Aryan  and  Semitic  origin.  It  is  intimated  in  the 
Rig  Veda,  as  Max  Muller  has  shown  ;  it  is  found  certainly  in  the 
oldest  Hebrew  writings  ;  it  is  a  tolerably  fair  inference  from  Hesiod, 
and  so  good  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Ernst  Curtius  holds  this  opinion,  and 
sets  it  forth  in  so  fine  a  passage  that  we  quote  it  for  the  sake  of 
enriching  our  pages  with  it. 

"  The  Pelasgi,  like  their  equals  among  the  branches  of  the  Aryan  fam- 
ily, the  Persians  and  Germans,  worshiped  the  supreme  God  without 
images  or  temples ;  spiritual  edification,  too,  was  provided  for  them  by 
their  natural  high-altars,  the  lofty  mountain-tops.  The  Supreme  God 
was  adored  by  them  even  without  a  name  ;  for  Zeus  (Deus)  merely 
means  the  heavens,  the  ether,  the  luminous  abode  of  the  Invisible ;  and 
when  they  wished  to  imply  a  nearer  relation  between  him  and  mankind, 
they  called  him,  as  the  author  of  all  things  living,  Father-Zeus,  Dipaty- 
ros  (Jupiter).  This  pure  and  chaste  worship  of  the  godlike  Pelasgi  is  not 
only  preserved  as  a  pious  tradition  of  antiquity,  but  in  the  midst  of 
Greece,  when  it  abounded  with  images  and  temples,  there  flamed,  as  of 
old,  on  the  mountains  the  altars  of  Him  who  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands.  It  is  the  element  of  primitive  simplicity  which  always 
preserved  itself  longest  and  safest  in  the  religions  of  antiquity.    Thus 
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through  all  the  centuries  of  Greek  history,  the  Arcadian  Zeus,  formless, 
unapproachable,  dwelt  in  sacred  light  over  the  oak-tops  of  the  Lycxan 
mountain ;  and  the  boundaries  of  his  domain  were  marked  by  every 
shadow  within  them  growing  pale.  Long,  too,  the  people  retained  a 
pious  dread  of  representing  the  Divine  Being  under  a  fixed  name  or  by 
symbpls  recognizable  by  the  senses.  For  besides  the  altar  of  the  "  Un- 
known," whom  Paul  acknowledged  as  the  living  God,  there  stood  here 
and  there,  in  the  towns,  altars  to  the  "  pure,"  the  "  great,"  the  "  merci- 
ful "  gods  ;  and  by.  far  the  greater  number  of  the  names  of  the  Greek 
gods  were  originally  mere  epithets  of  the  unknown  deity. 

This  Pelasgian  worship  could  not  long  survive  in  its  purity.  As  the 
race  split  up  into  tribes  and  nations,  the  character  of  its  religious  feel- 
ings changed ;  the  newly  gained  abodes  were  felt  to  stand  in  need  of 
visible  signs  and  pledges  of  divine  grace,  and  the  different  phases  of  the 
Divine  Being  became  themselves  new  divinities.  Thus  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  divine  existence  branched  off  at  the  same  time  as  the  nation- 
ality of  the  people  ;  and  religious  worship  came  to  differ  in  its  forms 
-according  to  locality,  attached  itself  to  visible  things,  and  then  took  the 
first  step  in  the  subsequent  process  of  sensualization."  —  History  of 

Greece^  Prof,  IVard^s  Translation^  Vol.  I.,  PP*  61,  62. 

• 

NOW  I   LAY  ME  DOWN  TO   SLEEP. 

The  following  very  touching  lines  have  been  set  to  sweetly  plain- 
tive music.     The  lines  are  by  Miss  Hattie  A.  Fox. 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep," 
And  the  blue  eyes,  dark  and  deep, 
Let  their  snowy  curtains  down. 
Edged  with  golden  fringes  brown. 
"  All  day  long  the  angels  fair 
I've  been  watching  over  there  : 
Heaven's  not  far  —  'tis  just  in  sight ; 
Now  they're  calling  me,  —  Good  night ! 
Kiss  me  mother;  do  not  weep  — 
Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

Tangled  ringlets  all  smooth  now, 
Looped  back  from  the  waxen  brow  ; 
Little  hands  so  dimpled,  white. 
Crossed  together  cold  to-night. 
Where  the  mossy,  daisied  sod 
Brought  §weet  messages  from  God, 
Two  pale  lips  with  kisses  pressed, 
There  we  left  her  to  her  rest, 
And  the  dews  of  evening  weep 
Where  we  laid  her  down  to  sleep. 
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VIEWS   OF  CHRIST'S    NATURE. 

BY   REV.  N.  S.  FOLSOM. 

ExEGETicAL  and  doctrinal  discussions  are  distasteful  to 
many,  but  to  some  they  are  deeply  interesting.  The  aver- 
sion has  been  occasioned  by  the  exaltation  of  the  letter  above 
the  spirit,  the  doctrine  above  the  life ;  by  the  spirit  of  party 
in  which  the  discussions  are  often  pursued  and  the  bitter  per- 
sonalities indulged ;  by  the  tendency  to  create  more  doubt 
than  faith,  to  separate  rather  than  unite.  Oftener,  perhaps, 
has  it  been  occasioned  by  the  recondite,  unpractical  charac- 
ter on  the  one  hand,  or  the  trivial  on  the  other,  of  the  mat- 
ters in  debate,  and  by  the  poor  promise  they  afford  of  valua- 
ble additions  to  the  treasures  of  knowledge.  But  if  there  be 
statements  and  examination  and  comparison  of  views  not  in 
the  temper  of  disputants,  but  in  mutual  honor  and  esteem, 
with  conscientious  fairness,  manly  frankness,  and  true  gen- 
erosity ;  if,  especially,  the  advice  of  an  apostle  be  followed, 
**  What  attainment  we  had  already  made,  by  the  same  let  us 
walk,  pressing  onward  to  the  perfect,"  then,  as  the  same  apos- 
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tie  adds,  "  if  in  anything  we  are  differently  minded  from  one 
another,  God  will  reveal  to  us  even  this  (Phil.  iii.  15,  16). 
There  will  be  more  agreement  in  our  views  of  truth,  and  less 
conflict ;  a  genuine  union  in  diversity.  There  will  gradually 
be  eliminated  great  essentials  ;  and  all  the  diversities  contin- 
gent on  human  individuality,  or  human  infirmity,  will  tend 
through  charity  to  a  greater  harmony. 

Professing  these  sentiments  —  by  which  what  I  myself 
have  to  say  will,  I  hope,  not  fail  to  be  governed  —  I  wish  to 
examine  the  views  presented  in  the  leading  essay  of  the  July 
number  of  The  Religious  Magazine  on  "  The  Word  Made 
Flesh."  It  is  very  able,  luminous,  and  could  have  come  only 
from  the  man  of  profound  spiritual  thought  and  emotion  we 
know  its  author  to  be.  Himself  very  decidedly  an  anti-Trin- 
itarian ;  pronouncing  Channing  a  man  "  whose  word,  proba- 
bly more  than  that  of  any  other  man,  has  prepared  the  way  for 
a  new  coming  of  the  Lord  ; "  having  active  sympathy  with  all 
who  affirm  their  allegiance  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  he  yet 
maintains  strongly  the  " pre-existent,"  "eternal,"  "uncreated" 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  opinions  of  such  a  man  are 
justly  entitled  to  high  consideration,  even  from  those  who 
differ  from  him  with  equal  strength  of  coi^iction. 

In  the  first  four  pages  he  sets  forth  "  the  human  phasis  in 
the  life  of  Christ."  The  picture  has  the  marks  of  verisimil- 
itude, and  the  touch  of  genius.  It  is,  I  think,  a  defect  that 
it  does  not  include  sinlessness.  One  finds  himself  repeating, 
with  emphatic  approval,  the  grand  declaration,  that  "Jesus 
Christ  was  a  man,  more  a  man  than  any  other  person  of 
whom  we  have  a  history ;  for  nowhere  else  do  we  read  of  a 
humanity  where  the  compass  of  its  powers  and  attributes 
was  so  full  and  complete." 

But  the  paragraph  on  the  fourth  page  commences  with  the 
statement,  that  "  the  fourth  Gospel  contains  another  range  of 
fact  and  doctrine,  pertaining  to  that  life  and  character,  which 
we  cannot  reduce  within  the  dimensions  of  our  finite  nature;" 
that  "  in  the  Proem  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
is  God  himself — the  Being  who  created  the  universe;"  that 
"  Jesus  asserts  he  had  an  existence  of  his  own  which  was 
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without  time ; "  that  "  what  he  calls  repeatedly  himself  was 
with  the  Father  before  time  was."  Texts  are  quoted  to  prove 
this,  and  two  considerations  are  urged  in  conclusion,  by  way 
of  logical  reduction  to  untenable  and  absurd  results,  on  any 
other  hypothesis.  I  wish  to  prove  that  the  former  are  erro- 
neously interpreted ;  that  in  the  latter  are  omissions  which 
vitiate  the  integrity  of  the  argument,  and  statements  which, 
sustained  as  they  are  by  too  literal  a  construction  of  Scrip- 
ture, are  indefensible  against  the  legitimate,  common  use  of 
similar  language  found  in  that  same  Scripture,  indefensible 
against  the  clear  sentiment  of  some  of  the  passages  quoted* 
and  against  the  undisputed  signification  of  other  Scripture 
bearing  directly  on  those  statements.  It  is  my  aim  not  so 
much  to  prove  that  Christ  is  not  God,  as  to  show  what  the 
texts  quoted  to  prove  that  he  is  God  really  mean,  and  what  is 
the  instruction,  what  the  aids  to  the  Christian  life,  they 
afford  to  us  all.  I  will  state  as  clearly  as  I  am  able  the 
grounds  on  which  I  dissent  from  the  doctrine  and  reasoning 
of  the  essay,  and  will  thank  the  man  who  shall  detect  and 
expose,  as  unsparingly  but  clearly  as  he  can,  any  want  of 
cogency  in  my  reasoning,  any  fallacy,  any  misapprehension 
of  the  meaning  either  of  Scripture  or  of  the  essay. 

I  commence  with  John  viii.  58,  translated  and  interpreted, 
**  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  When  it  is  said  of  this,  that 
"  Jesus  asserted  an  existence  of  his  own  without  time,  and 
therefore  before  Abraham,"  it  is  a  pretty  free,  though  very 
common,  handling  of  another's  words.  It  ought  to  have  been 
said,  that  Jesus  asserted  an  existence  of  his  own  before  Abra- 
ham, and  therefore  it  was  without  time  —  which  would  be 
simply  the  inference  of  the  commentator,  and  not  a  very  log- 
ical one.  I  distinctly  remember  that  Prof.  Stuart  remarked 
to  my  class  in  1829,  that  "at  any  rate  the  text  could  prove 
only  an  existence  before  Abraham,  much  less  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world."  And  the  fact  that  the  professor  did 
not  so  much  as  allude  to  the  passage  in  his  letters  to  Dr. 
Channing,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  shows  that  he  put  no 
value  upon  it  at  all  as  a  proof  either  of  the  pre-existence  or 
deity  of  Christ.     I  will  add,  that  at  no  time  within  my  recol- 
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lection  have  I  myself  had  any  other  than  this  same  estimate 
of  its  value  as  a  proof  in  this  direction. 

But  passing  over  this  point,  I  observe,  first,  that  the  Greek 
phrase  ego  eimi,  translated  in  the  common  version  "  I  am/V" 
nowhere  else  in  the  eighteen  other  places  where  it  occmiii 
the  New  Testament  so  translated,  nor  has  the  sense  of  / 
exist,  or,  have  existed,  but  is  rendered,  /  am  he,  or  It  is  I,  or 
Is  it  L     In  every  other  place  where  it  is  spoken  of  Jesus,  it 
is  one  of  the  first  two,  generally  the  former  of  these,  and 
means,  /  am  the  Christ.     For  in  one  place,  Matt.  xxiv.  5,  the 
record  in  Greek  is  in  full,  I  am  the  Christ,  while  in  the  paral- 
lel passages,  Mark  xiiL  6,  Luke  xxL  8,  it  is  in  Greek  simply, 
/  am,  i.e.,  /  am  he.    It  occurs  twice  in  this  same  conversation 
with  the  Jews  in  the  same  sense,  /  am  he,  —  the  person 
referred  to  being  plainly  indicated  by  the  context 

The  usage  is  the  same  in  the  Greek  Septuagint  of  the  Old 
Testament,  of  which  there  is  a  signal  instance  in  the  Greek 
of  Ps.  xc.  2  —  which  in  Hebrew  is.  Before  the  birth  of  the 
Ihountains,  &c.,  Thou  art  God;  but  in  Greek,  Thau  art^  le.. 
Thou  art  He:  the  sense  being.  Thou,  and  TJiou  alone,  art 
God. 

Moreover,  wherever  in  the  New  Testament  the  idea  of 
existence  is  presented,  the  phrase  is  either  without  the  pro- 
noun in  the  first  person,  as  in  John  vii.  33,  xiv.  9 ;  or  it  is 
reversed,  and  written,  not  ego  eimi,  but  eimi  ego,  as  in  viL  34, 
36,  xii.  26,  xvii.  24.  So  that  in  Greek  the  declaration  /  am, 
in  the  sense  of  existence,  is  just  as  distinct  from  /  am  he  as 
either  of  the  two  phrases  is  from  the  other  in  English,  and 
it  is  entirely  unambiguous.  This,  therefore,  being  the  inva- 
riable usage  of  the  writers  and  speakers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and,  so  far  as  ascertainable,  of  the  Old,  it  is  not  simply 
legitimate  to  render  John  viiii.  58,  "  Before  Abraham  was 
(came  into  being),  I  am  he,"  but  there  seems  no  other  allow- 
able rendering. 

In  the  second  place,  the  immediate  context  favors  it,  more 
clearly  even  than  in  verses  24,  25.  For  Jesus  had  just  said, 
"Abraham  your  father  rejoiced  to  see  my  day ;  and  he  saw 
and  was  glad."    The  Jews,  interrupting,  told  him  that  he  was 
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not  yet  fifty  years  old ;  how,  then,  could  he  have  seen  Abra- 
ham? Jesus,  resuming  in  part  what  he  had  been  saying, 
continues,  —  "Before  Abraham  came  into  being,  I  am  he." 
That  is,  /  am  the  one  whose  day  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  — 
I,  and  none  other.  Can  any  guidance  from  context  be 
plainer  ? 

Thirdly,  the  scope  of  the  passage  favors  this  interpretation. 
For  the  discussion  between  the  Jews  and  Jesus  on  this  occa- 
sion was  whether  he,  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  was  the  Christ 
And  indeed  John  declares  it  to  have  been  his  great  object  in 
the  composition  of  his  gospel  to  show  that  Jesus,  and  none 
other,  is  the  Christ  (xx.  31). 

Fourthly,  this  interpretation  meets  and  satisfies  what  is 
called  the  exigency  of  the  passage  (exigentia  loci)^  not  only 
in  the  significance  and  importance  of  the  meaning,  but  also 
in  the  point  which  it  presents  as  adequate  to  occasion  the 
wrath  of  the  Jews.  He,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he  and  nobody 
besides  him,  was  the  Christ  It  was  not  "  an  assertion  of 
common  dogma  of  predestination,"  but  a  solemn  and 
phatic  declaration  of  his  own  appointment  before  Abrah 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  nation,  had  been  bom.  It  has 
important  significance  to-day,  because  it  implies  that 
world  is  to  look  for  none  other  as  the  Christ  Jesus,  whose 
mission,  though  first  and  special  to  the  Jews,  extended  to  the 
whole  world,  was  the  Christ  for  all  time.  Of  course  the 
Jews,  into  whose  minds  had  not  entered  the  idea  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  the  superior  of  Abraham,  as  the  language 
of  Jesus  plainly  implied,  were  touched  with  no  little  indigna- 
tion at  the  claims  maintained.  And  some  of  them  in  their 
exasperation  caught  up  stones  to  throw  at  the  presumptuous 
Nazarene. 

With  these  facts,  therefore,  not  merely  of  general  but  inva- 
riable usage,  and  their  support  from  context  and  scope  and 
exigency  of  the  passage,  let  every  scholar  and  thinking  per- 
son decide  for  himself.  In  all  the  forced  constructions  to  be 
met  with  in  the  whole  history  of  doctrine,  there  seems  to  me 
none  so  arbitrary  as  that  which  derives  from  John  viii.  58  the 
doctrine  of  pre-existence  from  eternity,  nor  a  greater  viola- 
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tion  of  the  elementary  canons  of  scientific  and  common- 
sense  ihterpretatioti.     It  must  have  been  from  ignorance  0^ 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  that  Dean  Alford  ventured  trpro- 
nounce  the  interpretations,  excluding  the  idea  of  prc-exist- 
ence  from  the  passage,  "little  better  than  dishonest  quib- 
bles."    At  best,  it  was  a  remark  so  uncivil  and  arrogant 
toward  those  who  differed  from  him  as  to  be  unworthy  of  a 
repetition  in  the  recent  volume  of  Lange's  Commentary  on 
John,  from  the  pen  of  the  American  editor.     Prof.  SchafT,  in 
taking  up  the  dean's  effusion  of  rudeness  and  spiritual  pride, 
to  give  it  endorsement  and  wider  circulation,  shows  an  ani- 
mus  as  liable  to  miss  the  thought,  as  it  is  far  from  the  temper, 
of  the  Master ;  causes  his  own  critical  fairness  to  be  more 
than  suspected  ;  betrays  the  same  unpardonable  ignorance  as 
well  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  of  the  character  of  his 
opponents. 

(2.)  I  take  next  the  passage  quoted  first  in  order  in  the 
essay  —  the  Proem  of  John's  Gospel.  During  half  of  the 
period  that  has  now  elapsed  since  the  completion  of  my  pre- 
paratory studies  for  the  ministry,  I  believed  the  Word  to  be 
a  person.  It  then  came  to  seem  more  probably  a  personifica- 
tion—  this  figure  being  unquestionably  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, more  than  once  employed  by  our  Saviour,  and  in  this 
particular  passage  yielding  a  noble  meaning  in  harmony  with 
the  scope  of  the  book.  But,  because  the  evidence  to  my  own 
mind  was  satisfactory  that  Philo,  a  contemporary  of  John, 
presented  in  his  writings  the  "Word"  as  a  person,  I  felt 
that  it  was  still  an  open  question  whether  the  Word  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  was  not  after  all  a  person.  A  very  few  years 
since,  from  the  light  thrown  upon  Philo's  views  by  Mosheira, 
and  especially  by  Dorner,  both  of  whom  maintain  that  the 
Word  was  presented  by  that  philosopher  not  as  a  person 
but  as  peKonification,  a  re-examination  made  it  cease  to  be 
an  open  question  with  me  any  longer.  I  believed,  and  con- 
tinue to  believe  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  Word 
was  viewed  by  the  evangelist  as  personification.  Every  re- 
perusal  has  strengthened  this  assurance.  It  is  confirmed  b) 
my  not  finding  any  trace,  or  any  hint  from  others  of  a  trace, 
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of  usage  sanctioning  the  employment  of  any  abstract  noun, 
indicating  quality  or  attribute,  as  persnn.  Abstract  nouns 
are  personified^  but  are  not  identical  with  persons.  God  is 
declared  to  be  Light,  and  Love ;  but  neither  Light  nor  Love 
is  literally  God,  or  identical  with  him. 

Viewing  the  Word  as  personification,  it  seems  from  the 
context  employed  to  denote  tke  originating^  intelligent  Power 
of  Deity^  expressed  first  in  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and 
next  in  the  new  creation  through  Jesus  Christ.  Denot- 
ing this,  then  to  affirm  that  "  the  Word  became  Flesh "  is  to 
denote  the  embodiment  of  this  power  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  That  is,  the  Word  worked  in  him  and  through  him, 
visibly,  audibly,  palpably,  in  the  mighty  deeds  performed  by 
him,  and  in  the  world  created  anew  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness.  Jesus  affirmed  this  when  he  said,  "  The  Father 
who  abides  in  me  does  his  works"  (John  xiv.  lo).  The  evan- 
gelist reiterates  and  enlarges  on  it  in  his  first  epistle  (i  John 

i.  1-3). 

As,  then,  the  Light  is  not  God,  so  neither  the  Word  literally 

became  Jesus  Christ.  The  Scripture  does  not  say  this,  but 
that  the  Word  became  embodied  in  him.  To  insist  that  be- 
cause the  Word  became  embodied  in  Jesus  Christ  therefore 
the  Word  was  a  person,  who  pre-existed  before  all  worlds, 
and  Jesus  Christ  was  that  person,  is  all  the  same  with  insist- 
ing that  because  Courage  became  embodied  in  Alexander, 
Courage  was  a  person  ;  and  that  the  principle  or  quality  or 
essence  of  Courage,  which  existed  and  was  manifested  ages 
before  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  a  pre-existent  person, 
and  Alexander  was  that  pre-existent  person.  But  the  Proem, 
with  the  Word  treated  as  personification,  is  in  truth  the 
key-note  which  sounds  through  the  whole  Gospel.  It  inter- 
prets all  the  rest,  and  all  the  rest  interprets  it. 

(3.)  Of  John  vi.  38,  "  I  came  (have  come)  down  from  heav- 
en," it  is  to  be  said  that  it  is  not  the  chief  clause,  but  is 
subordinate  to  the  declaration  that  Christ  came  (or  was  sent^ 
as  it  is  also  said  of  John  the  Baptist)  not  to  do  his  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  the  Father  who  sent  him.  Moreover,  the 
sensible  and  just  remark  may  be  made  which  Tholuck  makes 
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on  the  kindred  passage  in  John  iii.  13,  —  that  the  phras^. 
descending  out  of  heaven^  "  cannot  be  taken  literally ; "  that 
''heaven  designates  the  sphere  of  that  absolute  knowledge 
which  proceeds  from  unity  with  God  ; "  that  "  the  figurative 
style  predominates  far  more  in  the  discourse  of  our  Lord 
than  is  acknowledged  by  most"  A  glance  at  the  context  is 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  perceive,  that  the  descent  of  the 
manna  from  heaven  suggested  the  use  of  the  figure  of  speed 
in  which  Jesus  spoke  of  his  own  descent  from  heaven.  Sure!^ 
it  is  not  meant  that  the  manna  had  previously  grown  in 
heaven,  and  then  descended  literally  out  of  heaven,  but  that 
it  came  down  from  God  as  the  dew  from  heaven,  came  from 
above  as  every  good  and  perfect  gift  comes  thence.  So,  also, 
Jesus  Christ  came  from  heaven.  If  one  insists  that  such 
words  must  be  literally  understood,  and  that  "  Jesus  refused 
to  explain  them  as  metaphor,"  then  to  be  consistent  he  must 
insist  that  the  words,  "  My  flesh  is  true  meat^  my  blood  true 
drinkl'  which  are  uttered  in  the  very  same  conversation, 
must,  also,  be  literally  understood,  in  utter  disregard  of 
Christ's  own  explanation  of  them  all,  toward  the  close  of  the 
conversation,  in  that  declaration  of  "  sharp  significance "  in- 
deed, — "  The  words  that  I  have  been  speaking  to  you  are 
spirit  and  lifel'  —  which  was  the  same  with  explaining  them 
as  metaphorical !  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  words 
referred  to  excited  the  Jews  to  "charges  of  blasphemy." 
There  is  no  charge  of  blasphemy  connected  with  them  at 
all.  That  charge  was  put  on  the  ground  that  he  set  aside 
the  Sabbath,  and,  by  calling  himself  "  Son  of  God,"  virtually 
made  himself  God. 

(4,)  The  next  two  passages,  xvii.  5,  24,  are  fairly  included 
in  the  same  range  with  the  many  declaring  pre-appointment, 
such  as  Eph.  i.  4,  "  Hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  ; "  i  Pet.  i.  20,  "  Pre-ordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world ;"  also,  John  viii.  58,  already  shown 
to  contain  the  divine  purpose  that  Jesus,  and  none  but  he, 
was  to  be  the  Christ  —  the  Christ  for  the  whole  world,  and 
for  all  time.  The  same  usage  is  clear  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  in  Jer.  I  5,  "  Before  thy  birth  I  consecrated  and  ordained 
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thee."  All  these,  not  to  mention  Rev.  xiiL  8,  "  The  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  confirm  the  inter- 
pretation which  excludes  any  assertion  of  pre-existence, 
but  makes  them  all  solemn  declarations  of  the  divine  pur- 
pose. 

(5.)  The  one  remaining  passage,  John  xvi.  28,  29,  "I  have 
come  forth  from  the  Father,  and  come  into  the  world :  again, 
I  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father,"  may  fitly  be  adopted 
by  any  disciple  on  his  departure  from  disconsolate  survivors. 
To  insist  on  taking  the  passage  as  "  antithesis,"  where  "  one 
member  is  placed  in  balance  with  the  other,"  is  like  the  treat- 
ment of  Matt.  XXV.  46,  to  prove  a  literal  torment  of  the 
wicked  in  hell  exactly  as  long  as  the  duration  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  righteous  in  heaven.  To  say,  still  further,  that 
Jesus  goes  to  the  Father  to  be  "  merged  into  his  glory,"  is 
rather  a  free  handling  of  the  commentator's  pencil. 

A  very  clear  and  pertinent  illustration  may  be  found  in  a 
stanza  from  Charles  Wesley's  hymn  on  his  birthday  :  — 

**  Away  with  my  fears  ! 

The  glad  morning  appears, 
When  an  heir  of  salvation  was  born. 

From  Jehovah  I  camCy 

For  his  glory  I  am, 
And  to  Him  I  with  singing  return,^* 

Against  the  conception  and  feeling  of  the  writer  on  the 
Word  made  Flesh,  I  set  those  of  his  brother  bard.  Of  course, 
he  will  not  insist  on  the  application  of  the  ''antithesis" 
in  this  latter  instance,  nor  on  the  bard*s  return  to  be  merged 
into  Jehovah's  glory,  from  which  he  emerged  when  he  took 
the  clothings  of  our  humanity.  Of  course,  also,  it  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  under  the  circumstances,  for 
Jesus  to  express  himself  as  he  did,  and  for  the  disciples  to 
say  to  their  Master,  "  Now  thou  dost  talk  plainly,  and  use  no 
figure  of  speech,"  while  they  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
his  pre-existence  from  eternity  in  heaven  before  he  came  into 
the  world.  Even  if  they  had,  it  would  not  prove  their  notion 
true. 

On  the  ground  of  Scripture,  then,  it  seems  to  me  most 
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clear,  that,  so  far  from  its  being  a  fact  that  "  Jesus  repeatedly 
and  without  qualification  asserts  his  pre-existence,"  he  never 
asserts  it  at  all,  never  implies  it,  but  solemnly  declares  the 
divine  purpose,  as  well  before  the  world  as  before  the  time  of 
Abraham,  of  his  mission  to  mankind  as  their  only  Christ  and 
true  Saviour,  the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life  for  them 
all.  Especially  has  it  been  seen  to  be  true,  that,  for  instance 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John,  the  "  qualification,"  which  he 
did  not  make,  and  very  properly  did  not  make,  at  the  time,  he 
made  afterwards :  and  this,  indeed,  was  his  usual  way. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  two  considerations  urged  in  sup- 
port of  the  main  position  of  the  essay,  —  first,  that  "  the  ego- 
ism of  the  Johannean  wiitings  is  so  stupendous  and  persist- 
ent, that  we  are  shut  off  to  the  conclusion  that  if  Christ  was 
'  a  mere  man,'  though  a  sage  or  prophet,  he  was  a  man  whose 
self-assertion  transcended  all  the  bounds  of  reason  and  mod- 
esty ; "  and  secondly,  that  on  any  such  hypothesis,  on  that  of 
"  any  created  being  whatever,"  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament  is  "  as  gross  a  system  of  idolatry  as  can  be  found 
among  any  of  the  religions  of  the  earth."  The  qualified 
phrase,  "  mere  man,"  I  suppose  must  be  taken  not  in  the 
common  sense  of  morally  imperfect  man,  but  in  that  of  pos- 
sessing humanity  only,  a  human  nature  merely.  Indeed,  the 
argument  in  the  second  consideration  is  my  warrant  for 
extending  the  force  of  the  phrase  "  mere  man "  to  denote 
"  any  created  being  whatever ; "  and  to  this  extension  of  it 
will  my  own  reasoning  be  chiefly  applicable. 

First,  the  inference  of  "  egoism  "  is  made  in  the  very  face 
of  the  repeated  declaration  of  Jesus, —  "The  words  that  I 
speak  to  you,  I  speak  not  from  myself."  "The  Father  in  me 
does  his  works."  When  he  aflfirms,  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life," 
he  confesses,  "My  Father  gives  you  the  true  bread  from 
heaven."  He  says,  "I  will  send  the  Helper;"  but  again,  "The 
Father  will  send  [it]  in  my  name."  The  claim  of  possessing 
all  power  is  associated  with  its  being  conferred  on  him  by 
God.  When  he  had  said  of  his  little  flock  of  disciples,  "None 
shall  snatch  them  out  of  my  hand,"  he  added,  "My  Father 
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who  gave  them  to  me  is  a  greater  power  than  all  [beside], 
and  none  can  snatch  out  of  the  Father's  hand."  So  very  full 
and  frequent  is  this  self-abnegation  of  anything  in  himself, 
or  in  his  mission,  which  had  not  its  origin  from  the  Father 
who  sent  him,  and  was  always  with  him,  that  he  might  almost 
be  deemed  over-sensitive  on  this  point,  except  that  his  chief 
aim,  evidently,  was  to  lead  men  to  the  Father ;  except,  fur- 
thermore, that  he  who  "  knew  what  was  in  man,"  knew,  also, 
the  proneness  to  deify  man,  to  overlook  God  as  the  source  of 
all  good,  and,  therefore,  spoke  constantly  of  the  Father. 
The  contrast  into  which,  in  the  essay,  Jesus  is  brought  with 
seer  and  prophet,  fails  signally,  because  the  prophet's  ac- 
knowledgment that  it  is  not  his  reason,  but  a  diviner  intelli- 
gence, is  the  very  attitude  of  Jesus  himself  in  those  confes- 
sions of  the  Father's  indwelling  in  himself,  and  showing  the 
Son  what  the  Father  doeth.  It  fails,  because  the  prophet, 
who  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  infinite  but  cried  out, 
"  Woe  is  me,"  at  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  was 
under  the  Law,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  which  burned 
with  fire  where  he  said  with  Moses,  I  "  exceedingly  fear  and 
quake ; "  but  Jesus  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  the  mediator  of  the 
new  covenant,  in  the  light  of  the  heavenly  Father's  love. 
True,  indeed,  he  "  did  not  withdraw  his  own  personality,  that 
the  light  might  shine  unbroken  from  the  mind  of  God  ; "  for 
that  would  have  defeated  his  object,  to  win  men  to  God,  But 
it  is  not  true  that  "  he  interposes  his  person  always  as  if 
there  alone  the  light  was  inorbed  ; "  but  he  stood,  the  angel  in 
the  sun,  as  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision.  The  total  omission  to 
mention  the  expressions  which  are  found  all  through  the 
writings  of  John,  such  as  I  have  quoted,  makes  the  argument 
of  the  essay  one-sided  and  defective,  and  is  explainable  only 
from  the  supposition  that  its  writer,  in  the  trance-like  gaze 
of  his  imagination  at  the  particular  objects  of  his  thought^ 
became  insensible  to  everything  else. 

In  further  vindication  of  Jesus,  it  is  to  be  added  that  not 
a  few  of  the  assertions  supposed  to  involve  egoism  have 
been  strangely  misinterpreted, — for  instance,  the  exhortation, 
"  Come  unto  me^  and  I  will  give  you  rest."     He  adds,  "  Learn 
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from  me,  because  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart."  I  do  not 
remember  ever  before  to  have  heard  any  other  explanation 
than  the  obvious  one,  that  Jesus  here  compares  himself  as  a 
teacher  with  the  Pharisaic  teachers  and  leaders,  who,  as  he  else- 
where says,  lay  on  men's  shoulders  burdens  heavy  and  griev- 
ous to  be  borne,  and,  unlike  himself,  will  not  lift  a  finger  to 
make  them  lighter.  I  think  he  promises  rest  because  he  knew 
where  to  direct  men  to  find  it,  —  in  the  bosom  of  God,  where 
he  himself  bad  found  it ;  in  justice,  mercy,  fidelity,  rather  than 
in  ceremonial  observances ;  in  short,  in  obedience  to  God's 
will. 

The  second  and  remaining  consideration  —  that  on  the 
theory  of  Christ  as  "  any  created  being  whatever  "  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  New  Testament  is  "as  gross  a  system  of  idol- 
atry as  any  of  the  religions  of  the  earth"  —  may  hardly 
seem  to  demand  a  serious  refutation,  and  certainly  it  need 
not  be  taken  as  any  more  than  a  highly  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion by  which  the  writer  has  sought  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  transcendent  worth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  uncreated 
Christ.  As  to  the  "joint  worship  of  Christ  with  the  Su- 
preme," Dr.  Channing,  thirty-five  years  ago,  confessed  his 
"wonder  that  the  fallacy  so  often  exposed  should  still  be 
repeated.  For  worship  is  used  in  two  different  senses,  to 
denote,  first,  the  adoration  due  to  the  infinite  Creator,  and, 
secondly,  the  reverence  which  was  due  to  sovereigns  and 
prophets,  and  which,  of  course,  belonged  peculiarly  to  the 
illustrious  representative  of  God,  his  beloved  Son."  Of 
course,  the  fact  of  "worship"  paid  is  no  evidence  of  the 
nature  and  rank  of  him  to  whom  it  is  paid,  but  the  known 
nature  and  rank  determine  the  character  of  the  worship.  Is 
there  proof,  then,  that  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  whose  authority 
the  writer  appeals,  this  distinction  is  maintained  ?  That  it 
speaks  of  "joint  worship"  is  freely  allowed.  Is  it  also  "joint," 
but  not  equal  worship?  The  discrimination  between  the 
objects  of  that  worship,  one  of  whom  alone,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  is  Supreme  God,  is  more  than  hinted  throughout  the 
book,  and  seems  involved  in  the  mind  of  the  Apocalypdst 
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in  his  very  conception  of  Christian  worship.  It  is  in  par- 
ticular introduced  where  the  redeemed  are  represented  as 
singing  the  song  of  Moses,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  to 
the  Lord  God  Almighty,  —  that  is,  the  song  of  Moses,  the 
leader  of  Israel,  offered  to  God  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Egyptian  host,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  the  leader  of  the 
saints,  offered  to  God  on  the  conquest  of  the  enemies  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  This  supreme  worship  of  the  Father 
Almighty,  rising  above  the  homage  paid  to  the  Son  of  God, 
and  this  joint,  but  not  equal,  worship  paid  to  God  and  the 
Lamb,  are  recognized  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  glorious  cli- 
max, —  "  Wherefore  God  also  has  highly  exalted  him,  that  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow  of  those  in  heaven, 
and  those  on  earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Mil- 
ton and  Channing,  who  believed  in  the  pre-existence  but  not 
the  deity  of  Christ ;  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  and  Ezra  Stiles  Gan- 
nett, who  believed  only  in  his  simple  but  divinely  endowed 
and  sinless  humanity,  paid  this  joint  homage.  Milton  heard 
it  with  his  listening  ear,  echoing  through  the  heavenly  spaces : 

**  The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy,  heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  filled 
The  eternal  regions. 

Thee,  Father,  first  they  sang,  Omnipotent, 
Immutable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 
Eternal  King. 

Thee  next  they  sang,  of  all  creation  first, 
Begotten  Son,  Divine  Similitude  ! " 

Thus,  also,  Channing  lifted  up  his  voice  only  two  brief 
months  before  his  death,  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
the  heavenly  temple,  gazing  in  at  the  objects  of  his  own  hom- 
age, and  the  homage  of  all  the  redeemed  : — 

"  Come,  Friend  and  Saviour  of  the  race,  who  didst  shed 
thy  blood  on  the  cross  to  reconcile  man  to  man  and  earth  to 
heaven!  Come,  Father  Almighty,  and  crown  with  thine 
omnipotence  the  humble  strivings  of  thy  children  to  subvert 
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oppression  and  wrong,  to  spread  light  and  freedom,  peace  and 
joy,  the  truth  and  spirit  of  thy  Son,  through  the  whole 
earth." 

That  worship  like  Milton's,  and  Channing's,  is  "  idolatry " 
in  any  admissible  sense  of  the  word,  much  more,  **  ai^  gross  as 
any  of  the  religions  of  the  earth,"  I  do  not  believe  the  author 
of  the  essay  would  deliberately  affirm,  or  that  he  so  much  as 
thinks.  Even  though  I  should  hear  such  a  declaration  from 
his  own  lips,  I  would  not  believe  that  he  meant  it.  But 
this  I  say,  that  he  who  should  deliberately  make  it  would 
justly  render  himself  obnoxious  to  the  appellation  of  an 
"  egoist "  whose  dimensions  it  would  be  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate. 

An  alternative  is  presented  in  the  closing  paragraph: 
"The  mutilation  of  the  records  of  Christianity,  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  documents  or  portions  of  them  which  seem  to 
favor "  the  worship  of  Christ  as  an  uncreated  being  ;  or  the 
acceptance  of  "  the  golden  key  of  interpretation,"  found  in 
the  view  of  Jesus  Christ  as  really  God,  This  is  the  alter- 
native which,  forty-two  years  ago,  at  Andover,  I  for  the 
first  time  saw  presented  in  Stuart's  letters  to  Channing,  and 
had  no  faith  in  it  as  strategy,  nor  sense  of  its  cogency  in 
truth  or  logic.  I  saw  it  later  in  some  articles  in  "  The  Chris- 
tian Examiner  "  on  the  Tubingen  school  from  the  pen  of  the 
gentleman  now  president  of  the  society  of  Free  Religionists. 
I  hear  it  still  as  one  of  the  postulates  of  that  society.  And 
though  it  appears  now  from  the  pen  of  one  most  deservedly 
honored  and  loved,  I  have  not  a  whit  more  regard  for  it  than 
at  the  first. 

The  drift  and  tendency  of  the  essay  which  I  have  exam- 
ined are,  on  the  one  hand,  to  sustain  and  encourage  those 
who  reject  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Christ  of  the  whole 
world.  For  if  the  form  of  Christianity  which  accepts  Jesus 
not  as  God  but  as  truly  the  Son  of  God,  not  as  Supreme  but 
as  Teacher  and  Lord,  be  fetishism^  as  a  prominent  minister 
of  Free  Religion  has  called  it,  and  if  the  majority  of  the 
church  are  agreed  to  denominate  it  a  gross  idolatry,  then 
much  more  is  the  religion  of  that  majority  a  fetishism  and 
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idolatry,  who  worship  a  man  as  God  I    Both  and  all  forms  of 
Christianity  go  to  the  ground ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  of  the  essay,  for  those  who 
shall  accept  its  reasoning  as  valid,  is  to  lift  anew  into  im- 
portance the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  person  whom  we 
call  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  rank  in  the  universe.  It  has  been 
confessed  by  the  writer  of  the  essay,  that  he  "  does  not  know 
of  a  man  whose  message  to  this  age  has  been  of  more  deep 
and  solemn  import  than  that  of  William  Ellery  Channing," 
and  that  •*  his  word,  probably  more  than  that  of  any  other 
man,  has  broken  the  fetters  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  at^d 
prepared  the  way  for  a  new  coming  of  the  Lord."  Pre-emi- 
nent in  the  service  which  Channing  performed,  and  being 
dead  is  yet  performing  by  his  recorded  speech,  was  the  work 
of  calling  men  to  see  that  not  from  considerations  of  the 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  place  in  the  order  of  intel- 
ligent beings,  does  Christianity  derive  its  significance  and 
worth  for  mankind,  but  from  his  moral  goodness,  from  his 
teaching  and  spirit  and  life.  Channing  felt  this  to  be  ''a 
truth  fitted  to  heal  the  wounds  and  allay  the  uncharitable 
fervors  of  Christ's  divided  church ; "  and  it  was  one  of  his 
chief  desires  and  aims  to  "  set  it  forth  to  others  as  clearly  as 
it  rose  to  his  own  mind."  But  if  the  doctrine  of  the  essay 
be  true,  and  its  considerations  be  founded  in  reason  and  fact, 
then  Channing  was  greatly  self-deluded ;  and  what  rose  to 
his  mind  as  a  light  to  guide  him  and  his  fellow-Christians 
through  the  darkness  and  tempest  of  the  sectarian  strife  of 
the  age,  until  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  upon  the  churches, 
was  a  mere  ignis fatuus.  Not  all  truth,  nor  truth  unmingled 
with  error,  was  seen  by  him,  or  is  seen  by  any  of  us.  He  is 
the  infallible  guide  for  none  of  us.  Other  men  are  also  sent 
to  be  guides  in  the  truth,  among  the  foremost  of  whom,  still 
holding  before  them  the  light  of  the  word  of  life,  I  certainly 
esteem  the  preacher  and  writer  and  friend,  the  author  of  the 
essay  I  have  been  criticising.  But  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
nature  and  rank  of  Christ,  and  his  estimate  of  its  compara- 
tive importance,  I  believe,  with  not  the  slightest  misgiving  of 
my  understanding,  that  he  is  wrong,  and  that  Channing  was 
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right,  and  as  a  prophet  spoke  the  true  voice  of  the  Lord; 
I  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  latter  is  destined  to 
increase,  and  indeed  that  the  main  influence  of  the  writer  of 
the  essay  will  mingle  with  it  and  promote  the  very  feeling  of 
Channing  in  respect  to  Jesus  Christ.  Nay,  emerging  quite  out 
of  his  own  cherished  theory,  he  has  unconsciously  presented 
another  in  a  sentence  all  true,  as  well  as  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  clearness,  which,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive,  conveys 
his  deepest  thought :  "  The  Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus 
came  like  the  dawn  of  the  morning :  it  had  to  break  through 
clouds  of  temptation  and  of  ignorance,  through  alternations 
of  doubt  and  fear,  through  all  the  limitations  of  the  finite 
understanding,  until  the  unfluctuating  noontide  flooded  his 
consciousness  with  the  wisdom  and  peace  of  God." 

It  shall  at  last  be  held,  that  "  the  degree  of  God's  presence 
in  a  creature  is  not  to  be  measured  by  that  creature's  inter- 
pretation of  the  manner  in  which  he  is  revealed  ; "  that  "  the 
great  question  is,  whether  he  is  revealed,  or  no ; "  and  that 
"  a  strong  truth  can  carry  many  parasitical  errors."  *  Then, 
too,  it  will  be  universally  acknowledged  in  the  churches 
that  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  great  truth 
which  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  all  the  Gospels,  and  all  the 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  to  establish, 
in  distinction  from  all  the  other  religions  and  all  the  systems  of 
idolatry  in  the  earth,  is,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that 

BELIEVING  WE  MAY  HAVE  LIFE  IN  HIS  NAME.  With  the  decis- 
ion that  God  is  revealed,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  great 
revealer,  there  will  be  laid  a  foundation  on  which  the  churches 
will  stand  in  a  common  fellowship  of  feeling  and  action  ;  and 
in  this  unity  the  prayer  of  Jesus  shall  be  answered  — "  that 
they  all  may  be  one,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe 
THAT  THOU  HAST  SENT  ME,"  —  a  prayer,  with  which  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  set  forth  and  confirm  in  the  preceding 
pages,  seems  to  me  to  be  in  entire  accordance.  Hasten, 
O  day,  long  waited  for,  more  glorious  than  Abraham  ever 

♦  George  Macdonald  in  Wilfrid  Cumbermede. 
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saw,  or  than  any  of  the  saints  have  yet  seen,  when  there 
shall  appear  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  his  new  coming,  as 
he  walks  amid  the  golden  lamps  of  the  churches,  filling  and 
trimming  them,  that  they  may  shine  more  brightly,  and  that 
men  may  see  our  good  works  and  glorify  our  Father  who  is 
in  heaven ! 


ON  A  CERTAIN  PARADOX  OF  RELIGIOUS 

TRUTH. 

BY  J.  H.  A. 

As  an  illustration  we  may  take  the  verse  of  a  familiar 
hymn,  which  in  the  most  simple,  absolute,  explicit  way  cuts 
the  knot  of  the  mystery  of  human  life  by  asserting  that  all  is 
part  of  a  divinely  ordered  plan  :  -7- 

"  Thou  givest,  with  paternal  care, 
Howe*r  unjustly  we  complain, 
To  all  their  necessary  share 

Of  joy  and  sorrow^  health  andpainP 

Now  I  suppose  there  is  no  one  of  us  to  whom  these  words, 
or  words  like  these,  have  not  at  some  time  come  home  as  the 
true  and  beautiful  solution  of  all  that  has  ever  troubled  our 
faith  or  made  us  think  bitterly  of  our  life.  How  sweetly  and 
soothingly  the  sound  of  them  comes  to  us  in  sickness  and 
bitter  grief!  How  touching  and  how  beautiful  is  the  con- 
stant experience  of  holy  men  and  frail  women,  martyrs,  suffer- 
ers for  truth,  bereaved,  forsaken  of  cherished  hopes  and  joys, 
pinched  with  poverty,  beset  with  all  temptations  to  unbelief, 
who  have  found,  not  despair,  but  victory,  gladness,  and  per- 
fect peace  in  the  very  conviction  that  their  loss  and  pain  were 
ordained  by  the  same  Being  whom  they  invoke  as  their  Fa- 
ther, and  supplicate  in  prayer !  This  denial  of  their  petition, 
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this  defeat  and  baffling  of  their  hope,  this  removing  the  prom- 
ised gift  or  deliverance  still  farther  from  the  weary  and  strain- 
ing eye,  this  mocking  of  the  trust  which  looks  so  confidingly, 
longingly  to  Him,  —  this  those  pious  souls  accept  as  fresh 
evidence  of  His  love,  and  find  still  fresh  consolation  and 
peace  therein ! 

And  observe,  not  only  is  it  the  testimony  of  these  pious 
saints  and  holy  sufferers  :  it  is  your  own  spontaneous  convic- 
tion and  mine.  In  that  mood  in  which  we  can  receive  any 
religious  impression  or  influence  at  all,  we  assent  to  their 
truth,  as  well  as  to  their  beauty  and  comfort.  There  is  a 
chord  in  our  inmost  being,  however  feeble  its  vibration,  or 
however  drowned  in  the  noises  of  the  world,  which  responds 
to  that  tone  of  faith.  The  instrument  may  be  out  of  tune ; 
the  faint,  far  murmur  may  be  lost  in  the  din  of  harsher 
sounds ;  the  vibration  may  be  but  a  momentary  thrill,  and 
the  life  seem  all  the  more  desolate  when  it  has  ceased :  but 
still  the  fact  remains,  which  none  who  has  once  noted  it  will 
ever  doubt,  that,  state  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  in 
human  life  as  strongly  as  you  will,  —  the  more  strongly  the 
better,  —  there  is  what  we  may  well  call  a  "spiritual  faculty" 
in  man,  which  willingly  receives  and  joyfully  assents  to  it,  as 
the  very  solution  it  craves  to  the  very  mystery  it  feels.  Take 
that  fact  distinctly  as  it  stands.  Look  it  fairly  in  the  face. 
Accept  it  as  the  confession  of  the  human  heart  at  large,  of 
your  heart  and  mine  in  all  our  better  hours.  Take  it  as  a 
starting-place  —  this  doctrine  as  an  acknowledged  truth,  ac- 
cepted on  the  authority  of  the  very  Word  of  God,  ratified  or 
endorsed  by  the  voice  of  our  spiritual  nature. 

Now  let  us  apply  it  to  facts.  I  was  speaking  with  a  friend 
the  other  day,  and  in  the  course  of  remark  an  illustration 
was  given  something  like  this,  suggested  by  an  interesting 
work  of  art.  A  child  is  bred,  we  will  suppose,  to  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  disease.  Or,  reared  in  fairer  circumstances,  a 
happy,  careless  disposition,  a  too  confiding  heart,  has  exposed 
her  to  the  seductions  of  pleasure  that  led  towards  sin,  and 
her  fate  is  yielded  to  the  hands  of  one  who  betrays  her  to 
guilt  and  shame,  and  then  abandons  her  to  despair.    Through 
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the  several  stages  of  that  dreadful,  unpitied  course,  dragged 
by  the  hand,  as  it  were,  of  a  merciless,  iron  fate,  she  is  hur- 
ried :  want,  and  disease,  and  the  steeling  of  the  heart  to  hu- 
man sympathies,  and  the  blotting  out  of  all  human  hope,  fol- 
low.  The  world  knows  the  dizzy  and  swift-hurrying  whirlpool 
into  which  she  has  been  drawn  —  it  is  but  one  little  eddy  in 
that  vast  current,  unnoted  in  its  dark,  tumultuous  flow.     The 
world  knows  the  bewildered  steps  that  hasten  to  destruction, 
yet  will  not  stay  them  ;  till  at  last,  scorned,  loathed,  hunted 
like  a  guilty  and  hateful  thing,  "  one  more  unfortunate "  has 
taken  that  fatal  plunge  and  perished  by  the  "  bridge  of  sighs." 
This  is  a  history,  unhappily  not  unknown,  unhappily  not  even 
rare,  in  the  mighty  maze  of  a  great  city's  life.     Take  it  in  its 
dreadful  contrasts,  of  open  innocence  and  burning  shame,  of 
heedless  pleasure  and  sharp  despair,  of  flattering  hope  and 
the  world's  contempt,  —  and  all,  perhaps,  with  even  less  than 
the  average  proneness  to  evil  courses  and  sinful  thoughts,  — 
all,  as  far  as  we  can  see  from  the  fatal  course  of  circum- 
stance, working  on  a  nature  only  too  guileless  and  simple  to 
be  on  its  guard,  and   how  our  faith  staggers  and   recoils ! 
what  a  mockery  seems  our  rating  of  that  pain  and  shame  as 
the  "  necessary  share  "  imposed  by  the  Father  of  all  mercy ! 
And  yet,  said  my  friend,  even  at  that  last  fatal  moment,  could 
you  not  have  said  —  said  to  her — that  a  time  may  come,  in 
the  future  history  of  that  soul,  when  every  step  of  humilia- 
tion and  shame  shall  be  seen  as  an  occasion  of  gratitude,  and 
as  leading  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father } 

The  truth,  then,  may  yet  hold  good,  to  the  heart  of  faith, 
through  all  the  stages  of  human  wretchedness ;  at  least,  it  is 
a  practically  true  solution  wherever  it  can  be  received  as 
such,  and  the  only  true  solution.  But  what  we  have  to  ob- 
ser\'e  is  the  absolute  contradiction  it  offers  to  all  our  common 
judgment  and  experience,  except  only  that  which  takes  that 
point  of  view.  Our  natural  mind,  our  average  practical  un- 
derstanding, cannot  receive,  cannot  comprehend,  cannot  ap- 
ply, in  its  length  and  breadth,  this  simplest  first  axiom  of 
religious  truth.  To  such  a  mind  it  is  foftlishness  ;  nay,  more, 
it  is  blasphemy  and  harm.   It  is  blasphemy,  because  it  charges 
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the  worst  forms  of  guilt  and  wrong  upon  the  good  God  — 
nay,  upon  his  express  design  and  forethought.  It  is  harm, 
because  it  seems  to  assure  us  that  the  victims  of  our  neglect, 
our  vice,  our  cruelty,  are  really  suffering  no  wrong  or  harm 
at  all,  only  receiving  one  particular  form  of  that  divine  dis- 
pensation which  is  always  right  and  always  for  the  best.  I, 
for  one,  do  not  believe  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right."  I  need 
not  multiply  examples.  Take  any  you  will  —  any  form  of 
oppression  or  injustice,  the  ravages  of  war,  brutal  lust  and 
violence,  malignant  or  revengeful  passion,  the  wretchedness 
caused  by  intemperance  or  gaunt  and  ignorant  poverty  haunt- 
ing our  streets  —  take  what  the  annals  of  every  neighborhood 
might  give,  or  the  dungeon  and  lash  of  any  tyranny  declare, 
or  the  daily  register  of  crime  enrols,  and  you  see  how  both 
conscience  and  common  sense  are  raised  to  protest  against 
the  profanation  of  calling  it  the  "  act  of  God,"  or  the  mock- 
ery of  calling  it  the  victim's  "  necessary  share "  of  pain  and 
wrong ! 

The  example  I  have  given  illustrates  what  we  may  call  the 
paradoxical  nature  of  religious  truth.  It  is  truth  not  only  of 
a  higher  sort,  but  of  another  quality,  than  what  we  know  so 
familiarly  in  other  things.  Its  simplest  first  principles,  the 
very  axioms  it  starts  from,  are  met  by  the  world's  common 
sense  with  incredulous  and  scornful  skepticism  —  often  by 
the  sorrowful  recoil  and  deep  doubt  of  the  disciple  himself — 
as  soon  as  we  come  to  apply  them  to  the  test  of  experience. 
We  believe,  perhaps ;  but  it  is  with  a  "  Lord,  help  mine  un- 
belief." "  God  orders  all  things  well."  What !  the  whole 
course  of  crime,  pestilence,  disaster,  and  "  man's  inhumanity 
to  man,"  —  the  suffering  of  the  innocent,  the  death  of  the 
young,  the  ruin  of  the  confiding  and  pure  ?  say  our  hearts,  in 
some  sorrowful  moment  of  reaction.  The  religious  truth, 
which  we  seek  and  accept  as  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  itself 
addresses  a  peculiar  mood  or  vein  of  mind :  it  can  be  told 
only  in  a  paradox,  or  what  seems  untruth  to  the  ordinary 
understanding  of  men.  "  We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a 
mystery,"  said  St.  Paul.     "The  natural  man  cannot  receive 
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the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him." 

This  mystery  of  human  life,  this  inconceivable  opposition 
(as  it  seems)  between  its  divine  and  human  aspect,  can  be 
harmonized  to  the  reason  in  one  way,  and  only  in  one  way. 
The  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality,  of  a  righteous  retribu- 
tion in  eternity,  does  reconcile  the  great  apparent  contra- 
diction. I  do  not  say  that  the  suffering  soul  demands  it 
as  a  right,  as  a  reward  of  its  endurance.  I  do  not  say  it  is 
consciously  thought  of  as  the  reason  of  the  deep,  interior 
peace  of  faith ;  though  I  do  think  that,  by  a  secret  instinct, 
the  pious,  trusting  heart  is  drawn  towards  that  blessed  hope. 
It  is  to  us,  who  are  lookers-on  —  to  us,  who  see  and  who  feel 
by  sympathy  the  wrong  and  woe  which  they  endure,  who 
half  unconsciously  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  umpires 
in  the  great  battle  of  life,  who  would  dare  to  claim  nothing 
for  ourselves  as  right,  but  feel  what  a  divine  justice  must 
demand  —  it  is  to  us  that  this  solution  of  the  mystery  seems 
so  needful. 

But,  as  a  fact  of  the  religious  nature,  we  observe  that  abso-  !i^ 
lute  trust  in  God  is  its  own  reward.  This  does,  in  point  of  ?  >^  / 
fact,  take  the  sting  from  pain  and  soothe  the  sense  of  unmer-  i  '-^ 
ited  wrong,  and  solve  to  the  heart,  if  not  to  the  understand- 
ing, the  bitter  mystery  of  life.  We  cannot  choose  for  our- 
selves. We  cannot  order,  or  but  very  imperfectly,  the  course 
of  our  own  life,  and  probably  it  is  not  best  that  we  should. 
The  peril  and  grief  and  pain  and  difficult  duty  will  come. 
Our  sky  will  be  overcast,  our  horizon  darkened,  our  hopes 
defeated,  our  affections  grieved  and  blighted,  our  confidence 
in  men  chilled  and  mocked.  All  we  can  say  at  present  is, 
perhaps,  that  these  are  the  ordinary  course  of  life's  discipline, 
part  of  the  earthly  destiny  we  inherit.  Any  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them  to  our  theory  of  what  life  should  be,  mocks  our 
effort  and  deepens  the  mystery  into  despair.  We  have  seen 
the  wicked  triumph.  We  have  seen  the  young  and  fair  come 
forth  like  a  flower,  and  cut  down.  We  have  felt  the  sting  of 
sharp  calamity  in  the  heart  and  home.     In  the  impotence  of 
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our  will  to  escape  from  the  toils  of  destiny,  in  the  impotence 
of  our  reason  to  solve  the  problem  of  human  wretchedness 
and  wrong,  we  can,  if  we  will,  refuse  all  comfort,  and  abandon 
ourselves  to  despair :  we  can,  if  we  will,  accept  that  sublime 
answer  of  religion,  which  to  the  worldly  mind  is  foolishness, 
but  which  to  the  heart  of  faith  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and 
power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

Any  technical  language,  any  phrase  of  a  by-gone  philoso- 
phy, which  is  TRUE,  is  based  on  some  fact  of  human  experi- 
ence and  life.  The  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  which  at  first 
sight  seems  to  challenge  all  our  customary  habit  of  thought, 
and  to  throwback  the  whole  argument  upon  mystery,  —  all 
religious  truth  upon  mere  dogmatism,  —  is  seen,  if  we  once 
look  clearly  at  it,  to  be  the  simple  fact  of  the  case^  as  to  all  the 
higher  order  of  truth  which  the  conscience  recognizes  and 
the  filial  heart  craves.  Religious  truth  looked  at  the  wrong 
way  is  foolishness :  when  rightly  seen,  it  is  a  mystery  still  to 
the  feeble  understanding,  but  full  of  divine  and  sustaining 
power  to  the  believing  heart,  explain  it  how  we  will.  Let  us 
not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  fancy  that  we  can  see  round 
and  through  the  hard  things  of  our  destiny.  Where  day 
and  night  meet,  there  is  a  belt  of  twilight :  where  earth  and 
heaven  meet,  the  dim  horizon  bounds  our  sight  The  stars 
above  shine  clear,  the  earth  below  is  firm.  It  is  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  that  baffles  us.  And  while  our  life 
belongs  at  once  to  earth  and  heaven,  to  man  and  God,  we 
may  see  clearly,  perhaps,  what  either  is  in  itself;  but  we  pass 
from  one  to  the  other,  only,  as  it  were,  by  that  mysterious 
ladder  of  the  night  vision,  whereon  are  angels  of  God  ascend- 
ing and  descending  continually  between  us  and  him. 


"The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him,  and  he  will 
show  them  of  his  covenant."  There  is  many  a  blessed  "  secret " 
between  every  devout  soul  and  its  God,  and  it  is  idle  for  any  man 
who  is  a  stranger  to  the  experiences  of  faith  to  argue  that  these 
things  cannot  be. 
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"THEIR    EYES    WERE     HOLDEN    THAT    THEY 

SHOULD    NOT     KNOW   HIM." 

LUKE  XXIV.   16. 

Alas  I  our  eyes  are  holden ; 

Too  late  we  know 
The  worth  of  moments  golden, 

That  come  and  go,  — 

Like  blessed  angels  winging 

Their  viewless  flight, 
And  o'er  our  future  flinging 

Darkness  or  light. 

For  in  each  hour  lies  hidden 
I  The  seed  of  years,  — 

Seed  that  shall  spring  unbidden 
In  joy  or  tears. 

Not  as  in  ancient  story 

Doth  bush  of  flame 
The  ever-present  glory 

And  love  proclaim. 

By  unseen  ministrations 

That  love  is  shown ; 
By  holiest  inspirations 

Its  presence  known. 

Be  ours  to  heed  each  blessing 

God's  love  has  crowned, 
With  unshod  footsteps  pressing 

The  holy  ground  — 

Where  *mid  life's  lowliest  duty 

God  walketh  still, 
Transforming  toil  to  beauty 

By  his  dear  will. 

M. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

ITS   METHODS  AND   OBJECTS. 

BY  MRS.  L.  J.  K.  GIFFORD. 

If  one  would  desire  a  pleasant  view  of  a  delightful  land- 
scape, the  best  standpoint  of  observation  would  be  at  some 
suitable  distance  from  the  landscape  itself.  How  far  this 
fact  might  be  paralleled  I  cannot  say :  but,  in  taking  a  survey 
of  the  Sunday-school  landscape  of  this  religious  land,  I  do  it 
as  one  who  has  always  stood  upon  some  remote  point ;  hav- 
ing never  had  any  formal  association  with  a  Sunday-school  as 
pupil,  nor,  until  a  very  recent  date,  any  official  connection  as 
teacher.  The  hints  and  suggestions  which  I  have  to  ofiFer 
upon  this  subject  are  the  metamorphosis  of  my  experience  in 
secular  teaching,  in  public  schools  and  other  institutions  of 
learning,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  You  may  call  them,  if 
you  will,  ideas  molded  on  the  plane  of  five  days*  labor, 
and  metamorphosed  and  adapted  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  one. 

The  method  of  instruction  ought  to  be  much  the  same, 
whether  we  talk  of  the  algebraic  mysteries  of  "jr,^,  and  zl* 
of  the  geometrical  relation  of  lines  and  angles,  of  the  strati- 
fication and  lamination  of  rocks,  of  chemical  laws  and  me- 
chanical powers,  or  whether  we  seek  to  show  the  relation  of 
that  higher  law  of  truth,  love,  and  duty,  to  the  human  heart 
What  we  want  in  either  case  is  a  concise,  clear,  systematic, 
and  transfusing  presentation  of  the  facts  and  truths  relating 
to  the  subject. 

Says  R.  \V.  Emerson,  "  WTiy  drag  this  dead  weight  of  a 
Sunday-school  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Christen- 
dom } "  What  does  this  question,  from  a  philosophic  observer 
and  religious  thinker,  imply  but  a  fact  palpable  to  almost 
every  eve,  that  Sunday-schools  have  been  and  are,  compara- 
tively, a  dead  weight  upon  the  church  and  in  the  community? 
Rut  why  this  general  condition  of  deadness  ?  It  does  not 
spread  its  stolid  pallor  over  our  public  schools,  academies, 
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seminaries,  or  colleges.  Is  it  because  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  is  not  paid  with  actual  lucre  for  his  services  ?  Are 
we  so  wedded  to  the  omnipotent  dollar,  that  we  cannot  give 
one  hour  out  of  seven  days  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  young  without  receiving  a  sordid  compensation }  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  secret  is  enfolded  in  this.  I  believe  that 
the  great  lack  of  success  in  our  Sunday-school  work  has 
been  and  is  a  half-way  religious  or  superstitious  fear  of  em- 
ploying those  means  and  methods  of  imparting  religious 
instruction  that  have  been  found  so  valuable  and  almost 
indispensable  in  the  communication  of  secular  knowledge. 
It  seems  to  be  practically  assumed  and  somehow  expected 
that  adults  and  even  children  will  naturally  and  instinctively 
gravitate  in  the  direction  of  moral  and  religious  knowledge 
and  truth,  without  using  those  general  incitements  and  me- 
chanical helps  which  have  been  found  necessary  to  progress 
in  scientific  and  classical  education.  Our  common-school 
systems  everywhere  employ  a  vast  machinery  of  helps.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  first  taxed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  teachers,  and  taxed  again  to  pay  them  for  their 
labor.  We  have  in  New  York  as  in  New  England  our  nor- 
mal training,  our  experimental  and  model  schools,  our  State 
teachers'  associations  and  local  institutes.  Has  the  church 
for  the  training  of  its  Sunday-school  workers  anything  com- 
mensurate with  this,  anything  approximating  to  it,  or  has  it 
made  scarcely  a  beginning  in  this  direction  ?  At  our  annual 
conventions  or  quarterly  associations  an  occasional  individual 
successful  in  Sunday-school  organization  and  management 
brings  in  bis  own  private  experience :  and  this  is  indeed  well 
and  ought  to  be  a  requirement,  if  not  a  voluntary  offering ; 
for,  in  this  profession  of  religious  teaching  as  in  in  that  of 
medical  practice,  there  should  be  no  secret  held  by  one 
which  any  other  may  not  become  practically  possessed  of 
for  remedial  use  and  general  good.  But  often  this  personal 
experience  has  no  general  availability.  It  seems  to  be  some- 
thing adapted  to  the  individual's  special  locality  or  school 
and  has  no  universal  or  contagious  element.  What  we  need 
for  the  prosperity  and  healthy  development  of  this  Sunday- 
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school  idea  and  element  of  the  church  is,  that  the  denomina- 
tion should  endow  and  support  not  only  divinity  schools  for 
the  education  of  its  ministers,  but,  connected  therewith  or 
independent  of  them,  a  training  school^  where  a  requisite  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  or  ladies  might  be  instructed  under  compe- 
tent professors  in  the  art  of  Sunday-school  teaching ;  and 
that  the  graduates  of  this  school  should  be  employed  by  the 
denomination  to  undertake  the  especial  work  of  Sunday- 
school  reform  and  success. 

It  should  be  the  work  of  these  graduates  to  visit  every 
individual  church,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  its  Sunday- 
school,  to  ascertain  its  special  needs  and  capabilities,  and  to 
organize  for  every  individual  school  a  plan  of  action  best 
adapted  to  its  particular  necessities  and  capabilities.  It 
should  be  their  duty  to  hold  teachers'  institutes  in  every  soci- 
ety for  the  benefit  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  Sunday-school, 
giving  them  the  best  methods  of  conducting  class  exercises, 
and  the  art  and  means  of  stimulating  and  keeping  alive  the 
interest  of  the  pupils.  They  should  introduce  and  show  the 
uses  of  complete  Sunday-school  apparatus,  —  to  consist  of 
blackboards  and  their  appurtenances,  of  chronological  charts, 
of  raised  and  outline  maps  of  the  Holy  Land  with  explanatory 
keys.  They  ought  further  to  provide  printed  programmes  of 
the  Sunday-school  exercises,  to  select  and  furnish  the  most 
suitable  text-books  for  class  instruction,  to  supply  the  chil- 
dren's library  with  suitable  reading,  and  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  in  the  conduct  of  each  school.  With  a  Sunday- 
school  thus  organized  and  equipped,  under  the  constant  man- 
agement of  a  trained  superintendent  and  corps  of  teachers, 
receiving  a  quarterly  visitation  and  supervision  from  one  of 
these  graduates  (or  professors  if  you  will)  from  the  denomi- 
national training  school,  bringing  always  with  him  the  most 
recent  innovations  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  in- 
struction, I  see  nothing  which  would  sensibly  interfere  with 
a  good  degree  of  outward  prosperity  and  a  healthy  develop- 
ment of  religious  life  and  character.  But  as  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  an  immediate  realization  of  this  modern  Utopia,  if 
we  cannot  have  trained  individuals  who  will  come  to  us  with 
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{Cientific  methods  of  action,  we  must  take  what  the  circum- 
;tance  and  the  hour  offer ;  take  the  experience  of  others, 
md  what  our  own  creative  faculties  may  suggest,  and  mold 
hem  into  the  highest,  best,  and  most  religious  uses.  I  will 
lere  suggest,  in  transitu,  that,  while  the  denomination  is  ex- 
)ectantly  waiting  for  some  monied  man  to  endow  a  training 
chool  of  the  kind  mentioned,  it  would  be  a  capital  ad  in- 
eritn  arrangement  for  a  conference  of  churches,  or  a  union 
►f  conferences,  to  release  from  his  clerical  duties  some  one  of 
ts  ministers  who  has  proved  himself  successful  in  Sunday- 
chool  work,  and,  with  a  commendable  and  stimulating  sal- 
ry,  send  him  forth  among  the  churches  as  an  organizer  and 
;eneral  superintendent. 

What  is  the  first  necessary  requisite  to  a  lively,  flourishing 
nd  successful  Sunday-school  ?  I  think  it  is  what  might  be 
ailed  an  inspiring  number  of  teachers  and  pupils.  There  is 
omething  of  itself  imposing  in  the  power  of  numbers.  It 
timulates,  inspires  and  invigorates :  it  implies  sympathy, 
o-operation  and  unity  of  purpose ;  and  I  think  that  a  com- 
aratively  smaU  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  would  require 
Teat  tenacity  of  purpose,  great  love  of  religious  truth,  to  pur- 
ue  their  solitary  labor  through  a  succession  of  years,  with- 
ut  any  of  those  incentives  that  spring  out  of  large  numer- 
:al  associations.  Give  us,  then,  work  and  workers,  and  we 
ave  a  beginning  which  is  prophetic  of  achievement!  Of 
ourse  the  perfect  Sunday-school  implies  a  Sunday-school 
oom,  where  all  the  necessary  apparatus  may  he  kept  sta- 
onary,  where  the  blackboards  may  be  set  in  the  walls  and 
le  charts  and  maps  may  be  immovably  hung,  where  pictures 
f  holy  places  and  representations  of  sacred  events  may  from 
me  to  time  be  placed,  to  beautify  by  their  artistic  grace  and 
)veliness,  and  stimulate  by  their  power  of  religious  associa- 
on.  But  there  are  many  churches  which  must  do  without 
lis  luxury,  and  the  sanctuary  must  in  turn  become  the  Sun- 
ay-school  room.  The  blackboard  must  take  its  place  upon 
le  altar  alongside  of  the  communion  table,  and  that,  too, 
rithout  any  hint  of  desecration.  Yea,  we  dedicate,  we  con- 
scrate,  them  alike  to  Jesus  and  the  inculcation  of  his  truth  ! 
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Nor  would  we  consider  it  a  desecration  if  maps  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  chronological  charts  of  holy  events  were  perma- 
nently hung  upon  the  church's  walls.  On  the  contrary, 
how  appropriate  they  would  seem,  and  how  suggestive  they 
would  be  to  all !  How  rich  in  association,  how  gloriously 
fraught  with  beautiful  and  beloved  memories,  is  that  land  of 
the  sunny  clime,  watered  by  its  flowing,  consecrated  stream, 
and  gemmed  and  studded  with  its  sacred  mountains  ;  that 
land  whose  every  inch  of  soil  has  been  literally  trodden  by 
holy  feet  and  sown  with  religious  deeds  !  How  precious  and 
suggestive  through  historical  associations  is  even  the  small 
town  of  Bethlehem ! 

The  next  question  is,  How  shall  we  use  the  one  hour  of 
the  Sunday-school  to  the  best  possible  advantage  ?  I  think 
we  cannot  do  without  our  present  system  of  class  instruction. 
The  relation  of  the  teacher  to  his  class  is  a  very  vital  and 
necessary  one.  With  a  limited  number  of  pupils  he  has 
opportunity  to  form  the  personal  acquaintance  of  each  one  of 
them,  to  learn  something  of  their  mental  and  affectional 
characteristics,  their  habits  of  life,  their  virtues  and  defects ; 
to  note  their  absence  from  the  class  and  ascertain  its  reason ; 
to  visit  them  if  sick,  —  in  short  to  keep  up  a  personal  inter- 
est and  individual  oversight,  which  would  be  impossible  for 
one  having  charge  of  a  whole  school  and  giving  general 
instruction.  When  the  minister  of  the  Parker  Fraternity 
was  with  us  last  winter  as  lecturer,  I  said  to  him,  "  What  are 
you  doing  in  the  way  of  Sunday-school  in  your  religious 
enterprise.^"  "Well,"  said  he,  "we  have  collected  about 
sixty  children,  those  of  our  own  society  and  others  coming 
in  through  invitation,  and  are  having  a  Sunday-school ;  but 
we  have  as  yet  no  classification  or  teachers.  My  wife  and 
self  have  entire  charge  of  the  school.  Our  exercises  consist 
largely  of  singing,  and  then  I  give  a  general  lecture  to  the 
whole  school  with  catechetical  exercises.  At  present  we  are 
going  over  the  life  of  Jesus.  I  am  trying  to  present  to  their 
youthful  minds  a  lively  and  vivid  picture  of  the  man  as  I  con- 
ceive him  to  have  lived  and  acted  ;  but,"  said  he,  "  I  am  very 
anxious  to  resolve  my  school  into  classes.     If  I  could  obtain 
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four  thorough  and  competent  teachers,  I  could  carry  out  my 
enterprise  far  more  advantageously  than  now."  I  think,  as  a 
general  thing,  that  where  the  class  system  has  obtained  it  has 
been  popular ;  while  general  instruction  by  one  has  been 
found  burthensome. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  class  system  is  the  vari- 
ety of  age  and  mental  development  embraced  in  every  Sun- 
day-school. A  person  who  should  prepare  a  lesson  every 
week  for  oral  or  general  instruction  on  Sunday  would  re- 
quire some  remarkable  ingenuity  of  faculty,  that,  while  the 
lesson  might  be  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  juve- 
niles, it  might  also  rise  to  the  level  and  solicit  the  interest  of 
the  adult  portion  of  the  school.  The  idea  of  one  lesson  for 
all,  under  class  teachers,  has,  I  believe,  obtained  somewhat  in 
our  schools  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  somewhat  objectionable  and 
almost  impracticable  for  some  of  the  reasons  before  named. 
While  one  lesson  for  all  might  not  be  possible,  I  think  that 
one. subject  or  topic  for  all,  variously  treated,  in  a  series  of 
text-books,  and  adapted  to  age  and  development,  would  be  an 
excellent  and  practical  idea.  Thus,  for  example,  with  a  suit- 
able preparation  of  text-books  the  life  of  Jesus  might  be 
taken  up  in  separate  portions  and  events,  each  one  constitut- 
ing a  Sunday's  topic :  the  juveniles  pursuing  it  by  means  of 
questions  with  answers  appended ;  the  intermediate  classes 
by  means  of  questions  for  which  answers  were  to  be  sought 
by  the  pupil,  and  the  adult  classes,  with  the  Gospels  as  a  text- 
book, using  such  biographical  references  as  "  Ecce  Homo," 
Lives  of  Jesus  by  Neander,  Strauss,  Renan,  Beecher,  Shen- 
kel,  &c.  By  a  little  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  superintend- 
ent, each  class  could  be  kept  upon  the  general  topic  every 
Sunday.  By  pursuing  this  method  of  unity  of  subject  there 
would  be  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  whole  school  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils  all  pursuing  the  same  idea  and  animated  by 
the  same  thought.  They  would  thus  be  ready,  as  a  school, 
for  a  catechetical  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  minister  or 
superintendent,  without  any  distraction  or  turning  of  the 
attention  from  the  topic  under  consideration.  I  believe 
that  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  this  Sunday  hour 
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is  to  combine  our  class  exercises  with  a  system  of  oral  or 
general  instruction.  In  addition  to  what  is  received  from 
the  class  teacher  a  very  considerable  amount  of  facts  and 
collateral  knowledge  may  thus  be  gathered  into  the  common 
storehouse  or  treasury,  in  which  all  will  have  the  interest  of 
a  common  possession.  This  lesson  could  be  decided  upon 
and  arranged  by  the  superintendent  and  teachers  at  the 
weekly  "teachers'  meeting."  The  questions  should  be  framed 
with  as  much  skill  and  brevity  as  possible,  admitting  of  con- 
cise and  simultaneous  responses.  The  school  by  frequent 
review  exercises  sifculd  be  held  to  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired, and  thus  be  prepared  for  a  general  examination  in 
oral  instruction  on  any  public  day,  held  monthly  or  quarterly 
as  the  school  might  pre-determine.  By  this  means,  parents 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Sunday-school  might  become 
interested  in  the  religious  education  of  their  children ;  and 
the  children  themselves,  by  thus  seeing  their  gradual  accu- 
mulations of  knowledge  in  the  aggregate,  would  cling  to 
their  school  with  renewed  interest  and  affectional  activity. 

And  let  me  say,  that,  in  the  conduct  of  this  general  lesson, 
the  blackboard  is  a  most  valuable  assistant.  This  lesson  occu- 
pies perhaps  the  last  quarter  of  the  hour  when  the  children  are 
somewhat  wearied,  and  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the  board,  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendent  or  one  of  the  teachers,  the  les- 
son may  be  addressed  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  In  our  own  Sunday-school  at  West  Dedham,  during 
the  last  six  months,  we  have  devoted  on  each  Sunday  about 
one-quarter  of  our  school  hour  to  a  blackboard  exercise,  and 
have  found  it  both  interesting  and  profitable.  These  exercises 
have  consisted  of  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life 
of  Jesus,  a  catalogue  of  the  thirty  principal  parables  spoken 
by  Jesus,  and  another  of  the  Gospel  miracles,  all  chrono- 
logically arranged  ;  further,  of  a  list  of  the  various  appella- 
tions applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  a  list  of  the  appellations 
applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  another  of  the  names  of  the 
twelve  disciples,  these  being  alphabetically  arranged  ;  fur- 
ther, on  each  successive  Sunday  we  have  taken  up  one  of  the 
principal  events  or  portions  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  beginning 
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with  the  birth,  infancy,  and  childhood,  and  by  means  of  sim- 
ple diagrams  have  shown  the  relation  of  all  the  adjuncts  to 
the  primary  events.  We  have  proceeded  with  this  undertake 
as  far  as  the  Transfiguration.  We  have  also,  after  this  man- 
ner, diagramed  and  analyzed  several  of  the  parables,  and  also 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Our  teachers  and  adult  members  have 
manifested  a  very  respectful  interest  in  these  exercises,  and  I 
believe  that  the  children  have  received  during  each  hour  at 
least  fifteen  minutes'  worth  of  systematic  and  retainable  infor- 
mation beside  their  class  instruction.  If  a  church  could 
afford  to  provide  itself  with  a  Sunday-school  room,  where 
blackboards  could  be  furnished  in  plenty,  I  believe  that  these 
mechanical  or  ocular  exercises  could,  in  review,  be  largely 
carried  on  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Thus,  let  the  superin- 
tendent send  one  child  to  the  board  to  make  a  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  parables,  another  to  give  a  tabular  view 
of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  another  to  make  an  alphabet- 
ical 'arrangement  of  the  appellations  of  Deity ;  the  school 
being  required,  at  the  completion  of  each  exercise,  to  join  in 
recitation.  I  believe  that  by  this  method  a  clearer  impres- 
sion could  be  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  Sunday-school 
pupil  of  the  geography  and  chronology  connected  with  the 
biography  of  Jesus,  than  by  months  of  reading  or  study  from 
books.  This  sort  of  instruction  may  seem  a  little  mechani- 
cal to  some,  but  how  much  of  apparatus  and  material  illus- 
tration is  demanded  to  popularize  and  make  attractive  our 
secular  instruction  I  Let  us  not,  then,  ignore,  even  in  our 
Sunday-school  teaching,  that  sublime  law  of  interdepen- 
dence that  exists  between  the  material  form  and  the  spir- 
itual fact. 

In  reading  reports  of  some  of  our  Sunday-school  conven- 
tions, I  have  observed  that  the  question,  "What  shall  be 
taught  in  the  Sunday-school.^"  has  arisen  and  been  discussed. 
I  believe  it  was  suggested  by  some  individual,  that  it  might 
be  well  for  every  teacher  to  teach  that  which  he  could  teach 
best ;  that  is,  if  the  Sunday-school  had  a  teacher  whose  forte 
was  natural  science  he  might  teach  Geology,  Botany,  Chem- 
istry, or  whatever  in  his  own  line  that  pleased  him  best. 
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Would  it  follow  that  a  gifted  mathematician  might  expatiate 
upon  the  beauties  and  conveniences  of  the  "  binomial  theo- 
rem," or  discuss  with  his  class  the  algebraic  *^ problem  of  the 
lights,''  thus  virtually  ignoring  that  Scriptural   problem  of 
light  as  enunciated  by  Jesus  in  his  Sermon  on  the  mount, 
and  that  higher  and  heavenly  arithmetic  which  teaches  us 
"to  number  our  days  and  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom"?    I 
believe  this  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  true  idea  in  regard 
to  this  one  hour  of  Sunday-school  work.     I  think  it  ought  to 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  what  may  be  called,  in  a  liberal 
acceptation  of  the  term,  religious  instruction.     The  smallest 
degree  of  religious  cultivation  seems  now  to  be  virtually  ban- 
ished from  our  common  schools,  owing  to  the  dominance  of 
the  Catholic  element  in  politics  and  the  numerical  predomi- 
nance of  the  Catholic  pupils  in  the  school-room.     While  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  a  secular  education  are  multiplying  on 
every  hand,  the  only  opportunity  offered  to  children  and  to 
the  young  in  general  for  religious  instruction,  aside  from  the 
parent  and  the  pulpit,  is  that  of  the  one  hour  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  often  contracted  into  three-quarters  by  the  extreme 
pressure  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  service  for  the  adults. 
Shall  we,  then,  permit  this  one  contracted  hour  out  of  God's 
seven  days  to  be  infringed  upon  by  anything  but  that  which 
shall  secure  the  most  vital  development  of  our  highest  and 
most  religious  being }     This  instruction  should  embrace  the 
facts  and  truths  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  with 
a  knowledge  of  their  authors,  the  biography  of  the  most  reli- 
gious souls,  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  most  religious 
events,  the  geography  of  those  countries  wherein  those  events 
have  transpired ;   and  all,  whether  of  yesterday  or  to-day, 
which  shows  how  the  spirit  of  God  has  worked  in  the  souls 
of  men. 

But,  you  may  say,  when  we  study  Botany,  Geology,  and 
Chemistry,  it  is  a  study  of  God's  handiwork,  and  reveals  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  his  law  as  written  in  the  material  uni- 
verse. But  which  is  higher,  God*s  law  as  written  in  the  lam- 
ination and  stratification  of  rocks,  in  the  chemical  combina- 
tion of  the  elements  of  nature,  or  when  written  in  the  soul  of 
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man  ?  A  natural  scientist,  having  given  certain  geological 
data,  will  predict,  without  the  possibility  of  failure,  certain 
results.  The  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  air  have  each  their  own 
laws  and  will  be  governed  by  them  ;  but  the  soul  of  man  must 
take  counsel  of  the  soul  of  man.  As  God  has  dealt  with  him, 
so  he  will,  under  like  circumstances,  deal  with  him  again. 
We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  study  of  natural  science, 
rightly  pursued,  is  elevating  to  the  soul,  and  presents  to  our 
eye's  new  fields  for  wonder  and  admiration  which  are  to  us 
a  fuller  disclosure  of  the  love  and  fatherliness  of  the  Deity ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  a  mathematical,  classical,  or  scien- 
tific education,  independently  pursued,  without  giving  a  fair 
quota  of  time  and  energy  to  practical  religious  culture,  tends 
to  spiritual  development.  It  would  seem  that  the  accuracy 
of  some  savafis  in  chemical  science  has  only  assisted  them 
to  make  a  surer  and  more  secret  disposition  of  the  bones  of 
their  murdered  victims.  And  what  does  the  history  of  one  of 
the  State-Prison  convicts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  college  student  who  stood  first  in  his  class,  show, 
but  the  repulsive  fact  that  mathematics  without  morals  only 
helped  him  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  uncle's  bonds  and  to 
miscalculate  the  chances  of  escape  after  having  stolen  them, 
and,  as  facts  have  recently  shown  in  the  case  of  Ruloff, 
that  it  is  possible  for  one  to  read  the  Christian  Scriptures 
clothed  in  all  the  classic  elegance  of  their  original  Greek 
with  the  heart  all  untouched  and  unimbued  with  the  sublime 
teachings  of  their  holy  precepts  ?  Can  we  look  these  facts  in 
the  face  and  say  that  science,  numbers,  and  language  shall 
vouch  for  the  moral  and  religious  security  of  our  children  ? 
Science  is  truly  the  handmaid  of  religion ;  but,  while  it  may 
illustrate  and  enlarge  the  religious  idea,  it  can  never  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  If  a  mariner  desires  to  sail  the  watery  seas, 
he  must  study  at  the  schools  the  use  of  the  chart  and  com- 
pass ;  but  let  it  be  the  office  of  the  Sunday-school  to  give  the 
little  child  a  moral  chart  and  compass,  which  will  enable  him 
to  sail  his  little  bark  securely  over  the  billowy  waters  of  life's 
tempestuous  sea.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  this  very  small 
amount  of  religious  instruction  received  during  one  hour  of 
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the  week  may  be  complemented  by  home  instruction,  and  it 
is  admitted  that  the  heads  of  many  families  do  pursue  with 
their  children  a  systematic  course  of  teaching  in  regard  to 
life  and  Christian  duty.  I  remember  an  orthodox  neighbor 
.  of  mine  at  Cambridge,  who  conscientiously  went  to  church 
on  Sunday  morning  and  taught  in  the  Sunday-school,  but 
invariably  spent  a  large  portion  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  in 
the  religious  instruction  of  his  children  ;  and  one  of  our  own 
parishioners  has  told  me  that  on  each  Sunday  afternoon  he 
holds  a  religious  service  in  his  family,  reading  a  sermon  and 
adapting  the  explanations  to  the  minds  of  his  children.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  those  whom  conscience  compels  to 
attend  a  duplicate  service  at  the  sanctuary  }  After  listening 
to  two  sermons  at  church,  neither  of  which,  perhaps,  de- 
scended to  the  level  of  his  children's  comprehension,  will  he 
have  time  or  inclination  to  read  and  explain  a  third  one  to  his 
family  at  home  ?  And  what  of  the  man  of  business  ?  what 
are  his  opportunities  to  instruct  his  children  in  anything  ?  It 
is  the  confession  of  some  merchant,  I  know  not  who  or 
where,  that  he  never  saw  his  own  children,  for  a  number  of 
years,  except  in  their  sleep.  Business  demanded  him  before 
they  had  awakened  in  the  morning  and  detained  him  until 
they  had  retired  at  night,  and  apropos  of  this  is  the  remark  of 
the  little  child  to  its  mother,  that  "  father  would  not  be  in 
Heaven  with  them  because  he  could  never  leave  the  store." 
But,  if  the  children  of  the  man  of  business  must  needs  suffer, 
those  of  the  minister  are  necessarily  secure.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  old  proverb  in  regard  to  the  horses  of  the  blacksmith 
and  the  children  of  the  shoemaker  t 

I  will  give  in  passing  my  opinion,  and  my  proximity  to  the 
priesthood  is  some  preparation  if  not  a  justification  in  speak- 
ing on  this  point,  that  almost  any  man,  though  he  might  be 
but  one  degree  removed  from  sainthood,  who  spends  six  days 
in  preparing  two  sermons  for  Sunday,  and  the  larger  portion 
of  that  day  in  their  delivery,  would  feel  very  little  inclination 
to  call  his  family  together  for  a  third  sermon  or  service  of 
any  sort.  As  a  brother  said  at  the  Grantville  Conference,  he 
would  consider  it  too  great  a  drain  upon  his  spiritual  forces. 
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I  believe  there  are  abundant  examples  of  pious  and  careful 
mothers,  who,  by  the  influence  of  a  peaceful  and  prayerful 
life,  lead  their  children  into  the  paths  of  religious  truthful- 
ness ;  but  what  mother,  however  carefully  conscientious,  is 
there,  who  systematically  spends  one  hour  a  day  in  the  reli- 
gious culture  of  her  children  ?  I  run  the  risk  of  being  told 
that  I  have  not  been  in  the  most  religious  company  when  I 
say  that  I  have  not  found  even  one  mother  of  this  pattcrrn. 
How  many  of  us  spend  one  hour  a  week  for  this  purpose  ? 
May  we  not,  then,  safely  say  that  the  one  hour  in  the  Sunday- 
school  out  of  the  seven  days  represents  the  time  given  to  the 
religious  cultivation  of  our  children  ?  Now  I  feel  quite  con- 
fident that  no  person  would  ever  become  learned  in  natural, 
linguistic,  or  mathematical  science,  or  a  proficient  in  any 
department  of  secular  knowledge,  by  devoting  only  one  hour 
of  the  week  to  its  acquisition. 

Having  shown  that  this  amount  of  time  is  of  itself  inade- 
quate to  the  security  of  any  desirable  result,  shall  we  use  its 
sacred  moments  for  aught  but  the  most  sacred  of  purposes  I 
It  being  granted  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  Sunday-school 
to  inculcate  religious  truth,  shall  we  show  that  it  ought  to 
teach  religious  doctrines  also  ?  In  our  own  denomination, 
having  no  creed  or  statement  of  belief,  it  would  seem  that 
we  have  but  very  little  to  do  in  this  direction.  We  might  give 
them  a  long  catalogue  of  negations,  a  grand  system  of  de- 
nial, it  is  true.  But  what  have  we  in  the  direction  of  positive 
and  affirmative  belief,  as  the  accepted  basis  of  our  denomina- 
tional name  ?  What  important  truths  do  we  hold  in  relation 
to  God  and  man,  that  ought  to  be  transmitted  to  our  children 
and  to  our  children's  children,  unsullied  by  any  taint  of 
doubt  ?  First,  we  ought  to  give  them  a  clear  and  unmistak- 
able conception  of  the  great  primal  truth  of  our  denomina- 
tion—  the  unity  or  oneness  of  God,  that  he  is  one  person 
and  not  three.  I  think  we  are  wandering  a  little  just  now 
from  this  original  corner-stone  of  our  faith.  At  the  last  Uni- 
tarian Festival,  one  of  the  speakers  inquired,  "  What  it  was 
that  made  the  unity  of  our  Unitarianism."  Have  we  wan- 
dered so  far  ?     Let  us  come  back  to  the  original  idea,  and, 
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while  we  possess  a  unity  in  regard  to  many  great  and  glori- 
ous truths,  let  us  come  to  this  as  the  grand  and  primal  one, 
and  hold  fast  our  deliverance  from  that  ihree-horned  dilemma, 
—  a  triune  God  !  Let  us  hold  fast  this  underlying  principle 
ourselves,  and  transmit  it  to  our  children  !  Next  to  the  truth 
of  the  unity  of  God,  is  that  other  co-equal  with  it,  the  father- 
hood of  God,  and  that  other  flowing  out  of  this,  the  brother- 
hood of  man  ;  and  next  to  these,  and  quite  an  important  and 
we  may  say  a  logical  deduction  from  them,  is  the  unfailing 
love  and  never-ending  mercy  of  God  through  time  and  eter- 
nity :  and  another  allied  to  this  last,  and  in  no  way  contradic- 
tory of  it,  is  the  sure,  necessary,  and  retributive  justice  of  God. 
Show  them  that,  while  he  is  merciful  to  the  sinner,  he  will 
surely  punish  sin.  I  recollect  that  my  earliest  impression  of 
God  was  a  being  of  human  but  gigantic  proportions,  who 
forever  stood  with  book  and  pen  of  corresponding  magnitude, 
and  was  perpetually  recording  the  human  deeds,  both  good 
and  bad,  of  his  earthly  children.  I  was  also  taught  that  he 
employed  troops  of  recording  angels  who  were  ever  on  the 
alert  for  any  slight  misdeed  or 'covert  act  of  wickedness  ;  and 
as  I  grew  older,  and  reason  and  knowledge  came  to  my  aid, 
my  early  impression  or  belief  was  not  changed,  but  it  became 
a  glorious  transfiguration.  I  then  beheld  a  God  who  was 
indeed  immanent  in  every  part  of  creation,  holding  in  his 
hand  this  wide-spread  book  of  a  universe,  as  a  registry  of 
transactions.  I  saw  that  creation  was  pcvaded  by  laws,  which 
were  at  the  same  time  intelligent  and  immutable,  and  that 
these  laws  were  the  troops  of  recording  angels  that  thronged 
about  the  vision  of  my  early  years.  Let  us  teach  our  chil- 
dren this  truth  as  expressed  by  a  religious  thinker,  that  the 
good  laws  themselves  are  intelligent,  they  know  if  we  have 
kept  them,  and  they  will,  without  any  possibility  of  failure, 
render  up  a  sure  and  just  account. 

But  let  us  show  that  God  is  love  as  well  as  law,  that  his 
attribute  of  mercy  is  inherent  in  his  very  nature  ;  that,  as  he 
is  to  us  here  in  time  compassionate,  slow  to  anger,  and  long- 
suffering,  so  must  he  continue  by  a  necessity  of  his  being 
through   eternity.      Orthodoxy   teaches   that   after   a  grand 
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judgment  day,  which  God,  in  his  own  good  time,  is  to  bring 
about,  his  mercy  is  to  be  withdrawn  or  depart  from  him  ;  that 
he  will  be  less  a  God  and  Father  then  than  now,  by  the  qual- 
ity or  attribute  of  mercy.  It  ought  to  be  our  duty  to  teach, 
in  contradistinction  from  this  theory,  the  lesson  of  God's 
unchangeableness  ;  that  what  he  is  now  he  will  be  through 
all  eternity,  without  any  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning. 
I  believe  that  this  doctrine  of  the  withdrawal  of  God's  mercy, 
considered  merely  in  its  deleterious  relation  to  the  mind  of 
the  child,  is  one  of  the  most  mischievous  dogmas  which  the- 
ology has  ever  tried  to  palm  off  under  cover  of  religion.  It 
has  been  the  poisoner  of  many  an  hour  of  innocent  child- 
hood. There  were  to  me  scarcely  five  nights,  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain, out  of  every  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  that  rolled 
their  round,  but  what  the  judgment  day  appeared,  and  there 
was  the  division  upon  the  right  hand  and  the  left ;  and 
though,  strange  to  say,  in  my  vision  of  the  night  I  always 
had  my  little  place  on  the  right,  still  it  was  not  Heaven  to 
me,  for  in  agony  of  heart  I  always  saw  that  innumerable  mul- 
titude upon  the  fatal  left,  and  between  us  that  vision  of  the 
Almighty,  cold  and  implacable,  just  and  unmerciful.  But  the 
little  bit  of  rationalistic  philosophy  which  came  to  my  aid 
was  the  same  that  has  cheered  the  soul  of  many  another, — 
how  could  God  himself  be  devoid  of  a  tenderness  which  he 
still  allowed  to  exist  in  the  bosom  of  his  children  ?  Why  is 
it  that  so  many  of  the  children  of  our  best  Unitarians  marry 
and  go  ofiT  into  orthodoxy,  and  rear  up  their  children  in  the 
dogmas  of  the  orthodox  faith  ?  I  believe  it  is  because  our 
own  church  and  denomination  have  not  done  their  duty  by 
them.  Having  so  much  to  deny  and  demolish  we  have  for- 
gotten that  we  have  a  great  deal  to  affirm  and  upbuild.  Let 
us  then  give  our  children  a  full  insight  into  what  we  do  be- 
lieve as  a  denomination.  Let  them  go  forth  armed  and 
equipped,  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  within 
them.  Let  them  feel  and  know  that  they  bear  about  with 
them,  as  the  food  of  their  souls,  those  precious  grains  of  truth, 
not  to  be  cast  away  for  that  deleterious  and  innutritions  diet 
of  chaflf   which  may,  by  chance,  be  tossed  them  by  any  stray 
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wind  of  doctrine.  But  do  our  Unitarians  of  to-day,  bom  and 
reared  in  the  faith,  who  embrace  the  creed  of  orthodoxy, 
know  whither  they  tend  ?  They  have  never  worn  the  fetters, 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers,  and  with  them  it  is  only  a 
mechanical  adjustment.  The  lingering  and  clinging  ances- 
tral faith  lifts  the  burden  from  their  souls.  But  will  it  be 
thus  with  their  children  ?  No :  they  are  born  under  the 
bonds,  and  their  dogmas  are  the  instillation  of  the  churches ; 
and  would  they,  galled  by  its  fetters,  with  reason  ever  at  re- 
volt, attempt  an  escape  from  their  theological  prison-house, 
what  is  before  them  ?  Let  those  who  have  made  the  jour- 
ney into  the  open  ranks  of  Liberalism  describe  it.  Hear  the 
Colliers  speak.  If  ever  these  men  grow  fervidly  eloquent,  it 
is  when  they  touch  upon  this  transition  period  in  their  lives. 
They  firmly  believe  that  if  there  is  any  new  birth  of  faith  for 
the  soul  of  man,  it  is,  after  this  purgatorial  passage  through 
this  sea  of  doubt  and  unbelief,  to  emerge  into  the  marvellous 
light  and  truth  of  Liberal  Christianity.  Do  we  wish  to  com- 
pel our  children  of  this  generation  or  the  next  to  make  the 
journey  ?  To  you  who  hold  your  birthright  in  your  hand, 
rejoice !  but  see  to  it  that  you  transfer  your  beautiful  and 
bountiful  possessions  to  their  rightful  inheritors. 

Believing  it  to  be  our  duty  to  give  our  children  of  the 
Sunday-school  a  full  acquaintance  with  our  fundamental  and 
acknowleged  doctrines  of  belief,  I  think  a  direct  way  to 
make  them  a  personal  possession  or  incorporation  on  the  part 
of  each  pupil  would  be  to  induce  in  them  a  habit  of  religious 
thought  and  expression  ;  and  I  think  that  this  could  best  be  ' 
brought  about  by  requiring  of  the  pupils,  at  stated  times,  writ- 
ten compositions  on  religious  topics  as  a  part  of  the  exercises 
of  the  Sunday-school  In  our  academies,  seminaries,  and  col- 
leges, I  am  told  there  is  a  decided  aversion  on  the  part  of 
the  students  to  the  treatment  of  religious  topics  in  composi- 
tional exercise.  I  once  heard  Dr.  Woolworth,  formerly  of  the 
New- York  State  Normal  School,  say  that  out  of  the  three  or 
four  hundred  compositions,  handed  in  once  in  three  weeks  to 
the  various  teachers  of  the  institution,  there  was  scarcely  a 
religious  topic,  as  such,  among  them ;  and  that,  too,  in  a 
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school  where  every  member  was  preparing  to  become  a 
teacher  —  preparing  to  act  upon  the  mind  and  soul  and 
destiny  of  others.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  which  would 
more  largely  contribute  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  reli- 
gious character  in  the  young  than  the  habit  of  religious 
thought  in  composition.  If  we  have  expressed  our  thought 
in  words  it  has  acquired  for  us  an  additional  value  ;  we  feel  it 
to  be  more  binding  upon  us,  and  we  renew  our  determination 
to  abide  by  it.  Does  it  not  then  devolve  upon  the  officers 
and  teachers  of  the  Sunday-school  to  awaken  the  mind  and 
engage  the  intellectual  ability  of  the  young,  in  the  treatment 
of  themes  which  tend  to  the  quickening  of  religious  life  and 
the  development  of  the  soul !  Topics  could  be  given  out  at 
stated  times,  by  the  superintendent,  adapted  to  the  various 
classes  of  the  school,  the  compositions  could  be  handed  in  to 
the  various  teachers  for  examination  and  correction,  while 
selections  of  the  best  could  be  reserved  for  reading  at  the 
monthly  concert  or  other  public  exercise  of  the  school. 
A  life  of  Jesus  might  be  completed  in  a  year  by  taking 
each  separate  or  principal  event  as  a  topic ;  and  I  think 
that  all  the  pupils  of  the  Sunday-school,  who  are  able  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  secular  subjects,  ought  to  be  required 
to  write  out  in  their  own  language  a  short  but  complete 
biography  of  him  whom  we  all  acknowledge  as  Leader 
and  Teacher.  But  it  may  be  thought  by  some  that  we  have 
enough  in  this  biographical  line  already  ;  that  what  has  been 
done  so  many  times  need  not  be  done  again  ;  that  what  all 
the  theologians  and  doctors  of  divinity  are  doing  need  not 
be  requried  of  every  pupil  of  the  Sunday-school ;  that  they 
have  the  benefit  of  what  has  been  written  of  him  by  the 
ablest  scholars  and  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  day.  But 
there  is  this  grand  peculiarity  about  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus,  that,  while  they  are  universal  and  take  hold  of  the 
whole  world,  they  are  also  personal  and  belong  to  the  individ- 
ual soul.  While  they  are  claimed  by  the  philosophy,  specu- 
lation, and  criticism  of  the  world,  they  belong,  also,  to  the 
simple,  natural  understanding  of  you  and  me,  and  have  a 
straight  and  open  way  that  the  way-faring  man,  though  a 
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fool,  need  not  err  therein.  I  sometimes  think  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  let  the  human  soul  go  by  itself,  without 
instruction,  note,  or  commentary,  to  the  unvarnished  story  as 
given  by  the  Evangelists.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  remark 
of  the  old  Scotch  lady  to  her  minister,  that  her  Bible  threw 
a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  commentary  he  had  given  her ; 
and  among  a  great  many  pleasant  and  wise  things  that  I 
heard  a  blind  preacher  say,  a  year  or  two  since,  was  a  remark 
relating  to  this  subject.  We  were  talking  of  the  multiplying 
number  of  the  Lives  of  Jesus,  that  some  made  him  man, 
some  God,  and  others  God-man.  He  said,  "  My  wife  and  I 
read  them  all,  but  sometimes  we  get  greatly  confused  and 
scarcely  know  what  is  what.  I  said  to  her  after  a  reading  of 
Schenkel,  Strauss,  and  Renan,  making  a  multitude  of  com- 
parisons, criticisms,  and  deductions,  *  I  am  thankful  that  we 
have  got  the  original  documents.' "  I  do  not  undervalue  or 
discountenance  the  use  of  commentaries  and  biographical 
reference  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  but  they  remind  me 
sometimes  of  a  little  incident  in  my  early  life.  I  remember 
that  the  little  girls  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  sisters  of 
our  own  family  became  simultaneously  possessed  of  a  great 
mania  for  making  scrap-books.  We  pasted  up  every  stray 
book  that  came  to  hand  with  our  eclectic  miscellanies  of  cur- 
rent literature,  and  as  a  last  resort  had  seized  upon  what  we 
esteemed  a  superannuated  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
were  rapidly  covering  its  pages  with  our  newspaper  selections 
of  "  wit  and  humor,"  of  fugitive  poems,  and  romantic  tales. 
My  father,  having  detected  us,  was  horror-sticken  at  what 
we  were  doing.  "  What ! "  said  he,  "  what  is  this  that  I  see  ! 
Are  you  pasting  up  the  pages  of  the  Bible  with  such  worth- 
less trash  as  this  ? "  And  it  seems  sometimes,  in  reading 
the  Lives  of  Jesus  by  his  modern  biographers,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  remove  a  great  many  layers  of  scrap  and  paste  in 
order  to  get  at  the  real  and  original  idea  of  the  man  himself. 
Then  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  send  our  children  to  the  pages 
of  the  Evangelists  themselves,  to  gather  a  simple,  native  im- 
pression of  that  life  and   character  which   has  received   no 
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added  lustre  though  paraphrased  into  a  million  pages  of 
modern  biography  !  I  will  briefly  say,  in  conclusion,  what  I 
believe  to  be  our  duty  to  our  children  of  the  home  and  Sun- 
day-school, in  regard  to  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  ultimate  standard  of  religious  truth.  I  cannot  say  with 
some  that  only  an  expurgated  edition  of  its  pages  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  children,  or  that  it  would  be  well 
enough  to  give  it  to  them  as  a  choice  collection  of  fairy  sto- 
ries. We  all  know  that  the  Bible  contains  some  strange  and 
apparently  contradictory  truths :  and  I  am  told  that  the  ortho- 
dox method  of  dealing  with  these  is  to  say  that  the  Bible 
must  not  be  considered  by  single  passages,  but  as  a  whole; 
that  where  one  portion  looks  dark  and  unreasonable,  another 
portion  comes  in  with  reconciliatory  light  and  aid,  and  by  this 
means  they  arrive  at  and  deduce  the  true  meaning.  I  think 
that  our  own  method  of  arriving  at  religious  truth  is  much 
the  same,  only  that  our  Bible,  our  Word  of  God,  is  so  much 
wider  spread  than  theirs,  being  commensurate  with  time  and 
space ;  and  this  is  our  method  of  interpretation.  We  take  a 
passage  from  the  written  page,  and  another  from  the  page  of 
the  universe :  we  compare  them,  note  their  argreements  and  dif- 
ferences, and  deduce  from  them  what  seems  to  be  the  highest 
and  most  consistent  form  of  truth,  coming  from  God  to  man. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  inspire  our  children  with 
any  blind  reverence  for  its  pages,  as  being  the  only  and  ulti- 
mate source  of  religious  truth.  We  ought  not  to  teach  them 
that  the  whole  of  the  '*  Word  of  God  "  has  ever  "  been  printed 
upon  paper  and  consigned  to  the  bookbinder,"  that  we  can 
hold  it  in  our  human  hands,  that  we  can  lay  it  upon  our  par- 
lor tables  held  securely  by  two  diamond-studded  lids  with  gol- 
den clasps.*  But  let  us  show  that  the  Bible  of  God  is  as  large 
as  the  universe,  that  it  is  gemmed  all  over  with  sacred  truths, 
and  that  for  us  who  dwell  upon  his  footstool  one  lid  is  the 
earth  beneath  our  feet,  bedecked  with  snowy  hill  and  emerald 
dale,  and  the  other,  the  vaulted  heavens  above  us,  studded 
with  stars  and  bespangled  with  worlds,  —  clasped  by  an  un- 
seen but  Almighty  Hand ! 
6 
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NO   MAN   CARED    FOR  MY  SOUL. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  want  of  food,  the  want  of  raiment  or  of  shelter,  is 
one  which  appeals  immediately  and  forcibly  to  our  sympa- 
thies. There  is  a  want  of  knowledge  also :  we  should  feel 
that  we  were  doing  a  great  wrong  to  our  children  unless  we 
should  take  pains  to  secure  for  them  at  least  the  rudiments 
of  a  good  education.  Again,  there  is  the  want  of  compan- 
ionship. We  all  feel  and  recognize  this.  Food,  and  raiment, 
and  instruction  are  not  enough  for  a  child  that  has  no  home 
—  no  brothers  or  sisters  or  friends  —  no  parents  to  watch 
over  and  to  love  him,  heartsick  and  homesick  as  he  is.  We 
see  how  desolate  he  must  be,  and  would  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  a  child  of  ours  left  thus  homeless  and  friendless. 

But  there  are  deeper  wants  than  these  which  are  not 
regarded.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  soul  suffering  from 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  crying  out  for  that  which  may  satisfy 
its  inmost  cravings.  Do  we  recognize  and  endeavor  to  make 
provision  for  this  want  of  our  nature  ?  As  it  respects  our 
children,  we  may  compass  sea  and  land  to  provide  for  their 
bodily  wants.  We  may  overload  them  with  comforts  and  lux- 
uries, and  yet  not  furnish  that  which  is  more  important  than 
everything  else.  When  they  awake  to  a  sense  of  their 
deepest  and  highest  wants,  they  feel  how  little  all  that  we 
have  provided  can  do  for  them.  "  Of  the  things  of  this 
world,"  they  say,  "  you  have  given  enough  and  to  spare.  But 
no  man  cared  for  my  soul." 

It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  knowledge^  We  take  the 
utmost  pains  to  have  our  children  educated.  We  provide 
the  ablest  teachers,  and  spare  no  expense  within  our  means. 
No  branch  of  instruction  which  relates  to  their  intellectual 
culture  is  deemed  superfluous.  But  are  we  equally  careful  in 
regard  to  the  highest  culture  of  all  ?  Foreign  languages  are 
taught  them  ;  but  who  will  teach  them  the  language  of  divine 
truth  and  love,  which  shall  at  once  illuminate,  refine,  and 
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exalt  the  soul  ?  We  teach  them  our  systems  of  philosophy ; 
but  who  will  assist  in  unfolding  within  them  the  elements  of 
divine  thought  by  which  their  souls  are  brought  into  har- 
mony with  God  ?  We  point  out  to  them  the  orbit  of  sun  and 
planets  through  the  skies ;  but  who  will  show  them  "  the 
path  of  life  "  ?  And  unless  these  higher  branches  of  knowl- 
edge make  an  essential  part  of  their  education,  there  is  a 
most  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  deficiency. 

So  with  respect  to  the  want  of  companionship.  We  love 
to  be  with  them  ourselves.  We  seek  out  for  them  the  best 
associates.  We  are  more  ambitious  for  them  than  for  our- 
selves as  it  respects  the  society  into  which  they  are  to  be 
introduced.  We  should  feel  hurt  and  saddened  if  they  were 
to  be  shut  out  from  the  companionship  of  those  to  whom 
they  look  up  as  the  most  desirable  associates.  But  there  is  a 
deeper  want  in  our  nature  than  any  that  human  friendship  can 
satisfy  —  a  closer  sympathy,  a  holier  longing  than  any  that 
can  draw  us  towards  a  human  being.  As  the  hart  panteth 
for  the  water  brooks,  so  the  soul,  awakening  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  inmost  wants,  cries  out  for  the  living  God,  and 
longs  to  commune  with  him  in  his  love  and  holiness.  Cut 
off  from  him,  we  all  of  us  are  fatherless,  and  friendless,  stand- 
ing alone  on  the  bleak  and  desolate  shore  of  an  ocean  over 
which  no  earthly  friend  can  guide  us. 

Now  these  great  wants  of  the  soul  must  be  provided  for  in 
every  Christian  community.  We  may  multiply  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life.  We  may  add  to  the  refinements  of 
society,  and  seek  out  whatever  may  give  softness  to  the 
manners,  or  a  charm  to  social  intercourse.  We  may  pursue 
our  aesthetic  culture  to  any  extent,  enriching  society  with  the 
delightful  resources  of  art,  with  sculpture  and  painting,  with 
the  fascinations  of  music  and  dancing,  and  overflowing  exu- 
berance of  young  hearts  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm.  We 
may  open  all  the  fountains  of  innocent  enjoyment,  and  seek 
out  whatever  may  gratify  the  taste,  or  dignify  our  lower 
pleasures  by  the  grace  and  beauty  which  are  thrown  around 
them.  Still,  unless  the  highest  wants  of  our  nature  are  pro- 
vided for,  a  life  of  pleasure  cannot  be  the  life  of  God  in  tb^ 
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soul ;'  but  rather  it  must  carry  us  away  from  him.  This  life 
of  pleasure,  with  its  strange  fascinations  and  apparent  secu- 
rity, has  been  fitly  represented  by  an  artist  as  a  lovely  young 
woman  driving  a  beautiful  serpent,  as  if  she  might  direct  it 
wheresoever  she  chose  by  the  reins  attached  to  its  mouth. 
But  soon  its  eye  meets  hers,  its  spell  is  upon  her,  it  has  in- 
fused its  spirit  into  her,  and  while  she  seems  to  guide  it  at 
will,  her  self-control  is  gone,  and  she  follows  whithersoever 
it  may  lead.  The  charms  and  graces  of  society,  unless  draw- 
ing their  inspiration  and  their  life  from  on  high,  never  yet 
saved  a  human  soul.  All  its  resources  of  excitement  and 
happiness  never  yet  satisfied  a  single  soul.  The  community, 
which  in  its  intellectual  culture  and  social  refinements  ig- 
nores and  disregards  our  spiritual  wants,  fails,  even  for  the 
time,  to  answer  its  best  and  happiest  ends.  The  young 
enter  into  it.  They  exhaust  its  resources  of  instruction  and 
amusement.  They  receive  all  that  it  has  to  give,  and  turn 
sorrowfully  away  with  the  saddest  of  all  complaints :  "  No 
man  cared  for  my  soul."  Without  the  riches  of  the  divine 
grace  flowing  into  a  soul  redeemed  and  sanctified  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  clothing  it  in  his  beautiful  garments,  it 
stands  before  him  poor  and  naked.  Men  may  build  up  their 
system  of  philosophy  towards  the  sky,  but  unless  their  wis- 
dom is  from  God,  their  towering  schemes  of  knowledge  will 
end  in  a  wild  and  desperate  confusion  of  tongues.  There  is 
nothing  here  to  guide  and  satisfy  the  heart.  How  many 
young  men  and  young  women  are  brought  up  with  all  the 
advantages  which  the  community  has  to  bestow  —  wealth  and 
knowledge  and  social  refinement  —  living  quite  up  to  its 
standard,  who  yet,  when  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  life 
press  upon  them,  and  new  temptations  are  before  them,  feel 
that  they  have  not  the  inward  strength  and  support  which 
they  need.  Everything  else  has  been  provided  for.  But 
here  society  has  left  them  poor  and  defenceless.  Awaken- 
ing to  a  consciousness  of  their  wants,  they  see  how  mourn- 
fully their  highest  culture  has  been  neglected,  and  cry  out 
each  one  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  "  No  man  hath  cared 
for  my  soul." 
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Most  of  all,  our  homes,  our  Christian  homes,  should  make 
provision  for  the  highest  wants  of  our  nature.     The  child 
which  we  receive  from  the  hand  of  God,,  we  are  to  welcomq 
not  only  as  ours,  but  as  his  child.     We  are  not  only  to  hold  it 
in  the  warm  embrace  of  our  human  affections,  but  to  enfold 
it   in  our  Christian  prayers  and  benedictions.     There  is  no 
more  touching  sight  on  earth  than  that  of  a  young  mother  in 
the  act  of  Christian  baptism  consecrating  her  little  one  to  its 
Saviour  and  its  God.     As  she  takes  it  back  with  the  baptis- 
mal waters  glistening  on  its  forehead,  the  emblem  of  a  di- 
vine purity  and  joy,  and  presses  it  to  her  bosom,  the  lowly 
petitions  which  go  up  from  a  heart  burdened  with  tenderness, 
are,  more  than  any  outward  rite  or  word,  holy  and  acceptable 
before  God.     And  where  this  sentiment  enters  into  all  the 
relations  of  home,   from  the  first   timid   accent  of  plighted 
affection  to  the  last  benediction  which  falls  from  dying  lips 
on  those  who  stand  weeping  around,  —  where  this  sentiment 
of  religious  consecration  and  devotedness  pervades  our  lives, 
quickens  our  morning  and  evening  prayers,  infuses  itself  as  a 
holy  influence  into  our  secret  thoughts  and  outward  acts, 
giving  calmness  and  firmness  to  our  affections,  throwing  its 
gentle  restraints  around  the  young,  acting  upon  them  as  an 
inspiration  and  a  life,  there  the  highest  ends  of  a  Christian 
home  are  answered.     There  may  be  little  formal  instruction 
in   religious   matters.      In  our  daily  intercourse  we  cannot 
touch  on  these  great  themes  with  too  delicate  a  reverence. 
The  sacred  reserve  of  a  sincere  and  devout  heart  is  better 
than  any  amount  of  precise  and  constrained  advice.     We 
may  fear  to  handle  too  familiarly  the  delicate  flower,  which 
through  the  inward  stirrings  of  a  life  higher  than  we  can 
impart  is  unfolding  its  beauty  and  its  sweetness  when  no  eye 
but  that  of  God  can  see  it,  till  the  perfume  of  its  renewed  and 
heavenly  affections   diffuses   itself  through  the  atmosphere 
of  our  homes.      We  can  only  wonder  and  rejoice  and   be 
thankful  because  of  the  new  and  beautiful  life  which  God  has 
quickened.     For  the  want  of  a  home  such  as  this,  how  many 
a  child,  poor  in  the  midst  of  affluence,  has  been  unsatisfied, 
repelled,  driven  into  dangerous  pleasures  and  forbidden  ways. 
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a  grief  to  his  friends,  a  deeper  sorrow  to  himself.  And  when 
at  last,  too  late,  he  comes  to  himself  and  calls  to  mind  his 
early  home  and  friends,  mournful  indeed  it  must  be  to  them 
all,  if  he  can  only  say,  "  No  one  cared  for  my  soul."  God 
grant  that  no  one  whom  he  has  committed  to  our  care  may 
ever  thus  lift  up  his  voice  or  his  heart  in  sorrowful  condem- 
nation against  us. 


A   PROPHECY. 

In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses,  HOLINESS 
UNTO  THE  LORD  ;  and  the  pots  in  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  like 
the  bowls  before  the  altar.  Yea,  every  pot  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Judah 
shall  be  holiness  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  —  Zech.  xiv.  20,  21. 

This  passage  would  seem  to  refer  to  a  period  when  a  whole 
nation  should  become  so  pure  and  devout,  that  the  most  common 
implement  of  daily  use  would  be  not  less  holy  unto  the  Lord  than 
the  consecrated  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.  All  would  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  God,  and  therefore  be  holy  in  his  sight.  Whether 
such  a  consummation  is  approaching,  whether  the  time  shall  ever 
come  when  a  single  people,  or  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  shall 
be  thus  thoroughly  converted,  —  every  day  a  sabbath,  every  house 
a  temple,  every  act  a  religious  act,  when  upon  the  very  bells  of  the 
horses  shall  be  holiness  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  vessels  in  which  our 
common  food  is  prepared  shall  be  as  bowls  before  the  altar  from 
which  the  incense  of  a  religious  worship  shall  ascend  to  the  Most 
High,  —  whether  this  period  shall  ever  here  on  earth  be  anything 
more  than  an  inspiring  hope,  may  be  left  for  remote  generations  to 
decide.  To  our  human  thought  there  are  clouds  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  heavy  vapors  in  the  valley ;  for  there  is  worldliness  and 
sin  in  every  place.  But  every  effort  in  behalf  of  a  holier  and  bet- 
ter life  furnishes  new  evidence  of  our  advance  towards  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  great  prophecy. 
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Hark  !  the  morning  bells  are  pealing 

Over  hill-tops  far  and  near ; 
Welcome  are  the  answering  echoes 

As  they  chime  upon  the  ear. 

Precious  hours  of  early  morning  1 
Ere  we  reach  the  sun*s  high  noon, 

We  would  stay  the  fleeting  moments 
For  the  morning's  dew  and  bloom. 

Stay  them  for  the  soul's  enjoyment 

And  the  mind's  true  rest ; 
Stay  them  for  the  sweeter  music 

On  Dame  Nature's  breast 

Birds  are  singing,  flowers  are  blooming. 

All  the  air  is  balm  : 
Hearts  breathe  forth  a  holy  incense 

In  blest  nature's  calm. 

Heavenly  peace  broods  o'er  New  England, 

As  the  bells  call  unto  prayer ; 
But  the  spirit's  low,  still  whisper 

Says  that  "  Heaven  is  everywhere." 

Not  alone  in  man's  art  temple. 
Framed  and  builded  up  with  care. 

Where  the  shrine  is  oft  polluted 
With  vain  thoughts  and  work-day  care ;  — 

But  in  every  happy  bosom. 
Where  the  law  of  kindness  dwells, 

Finding  God  in  home  or  temple, 
Each  day's  burden  bearing  well, 

R.  A.  B. 
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.       OF  MIRACLES. 

BY  CHARLES  E.  GRINNELL. 

The  term  miracle  is  used  in  two  senses,  absolute  and  rela- 
tive. These  two  senses  cover  all  the  instances  and  defini- 
tions that  can  be  given  of  miracles.  An  absolute  miracle  is 
such  whether  it  is  known  to  men  as  such,  and  whether  it  is 
known  by  them  at  all,  even  as  an  unexplained  event,  or 
not.  To  the  theist  who  believes  in  creation  the  chief  abso- 
lute miracle  is  the  cosmos  regarded  as  the  creature  of  God. 
Other  absolute  miracles  are  the  exertions  of  the  supreme 
personal  power  of  God  within  the  cosmos  subsequently  to 
creation,  adding  to  the  natural  forces  established  at  creation, 
and  to  the  supernatural  force  by  which  they  are  constantly 
sustained  in  their  order  as  secondary  causes,  a  force  which, 
although  no  more  supernatural  than  the  act  of  God  by  which 
the  order  of  nature  was  created  and  has  been  preserved  since 
the  creation,  is  yet  another  and  a  different  act  of  the  super- 
natural God,  and  which,  although  not  violating  the  laws  of 
nature  that  are  sustained  as  secondary  causes,  by  the  con- 
stant supernatural  force  of  Providence,  modifies  immediately 
their  action  in  matter  and  spirit  as  those  laws  modify  each 
other,  and  thus  uses  them  and  their  material  to  fulfill  by 
their  legitimate  processes  the  ends  of  a  law  of  the  Creator 
which  is  in  harmony  with  but  powerful  over  them,  and  whose 
action  can  never  be  reduced  to  such  calculation  as  the  human 
mind  applies  to  natural  laws,  simply  because  it  is  a  factor 
which  transcends  the  nature  to  which  the  human  mind  with 
the  rest  of  the  universe  is  limited,  but  whose  action  is  no 
more  unexpected,  difficult,  or  arbitrary,  than  the  creation  and« 
preservation  of  the  universe  to  the  infinite  and  absolute  mind 
of  God. 

A  relative  miracle  is  an  event  which  is  supposed  to  be  an 
absolute  miracle  without  being  such. 

Relative  miracles  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  — 

I.   Works  of  magic,  or  natural  acts  performed   by  skill- 
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ful  persons,  which  are  attributed  by  others  to  supernatural 
power. 

II.  Events  beyond  the  control  of  man,  within  the  order  of 
nature,  which  are  understood  by  few  and  are  attributed  by 
most  observers  to  supernatural  power. 

III.  Events  beyond  the  control  of  man,  within  the  order 
of  nature,  which  are  understood  by  none,  and  are  attributed 
by  most  observers  to  supernatural  power. 

IV.  The  order  of  nature  itself,  as  it  appears  to  believers 
in  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes. 

Believers  in  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes  hold  that 
the  cosmos,  as  now  existing  and  working,  is  an  absolute  mira- 
cle, because  they  attribute  what  belongs  to  secondary  causes 
immediately  to  the  First  Cause ;  but  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trine of  secondary  causes  think  that,  while  the  original  crea- 
tion of  whatever  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  universe 
was  an  absolute  miracle,  since  then  the  things  created  have 
been  simply  the  result  of  that  miracle,  and  that  the  supernat- 
ural power  by  which  the  order  of  nature  has  been  and  is  sus- 
tained is  now  not  immediately  the  actor  in  nature,  so  that 
what  appears  to  such  philosophers  as  Malebranche,  Perrone, 
and  Bowen  to  be  an  absolute  miracle  is  a  mere  natural  event, 
that  becomes  on  account  of  their  theory  a  relative  miracle. 

The  only  miracles  proper  are  absolute  miracles.  The  two 
chief  questions  about  them,  which  are  discussed  under  many 
forms,  are  these :  the  philosophical  question,  Are  miracles 
reasonable ;  the  historical,  which  is  one  with  the  scientific 
question,  Are  miracles  probable.  A  full  discussion  of  these 
questions  would  require  a  system  of  philosophy,  a  body  of 
theology,  and  a  sum  of  facts  which  I  shall  not  attempt.  I 
propose  simply  to  suggest,  in  a  brief  discussion  of  a  part  of 
the  modern  controversy,  the  outline  of  an  argument  for  the 
reasonableness  and  probability  of  the  explanation  of  certain 
events,  especially  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  abso- 
lute miracles.  For  this  purpose  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
undertake  a  refutation  of  the  various  opposite  historical  theo- 
ries, —  the  myths  of  Strauss,  the  tendencies  of  Baur,  the  de- 
ception and  hallucination  of  Renan,  the  ghost  story  of  Schen- 
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kel,—  each  of  which  has  been  invented  because  of  doubt  or 
denial  of  either  or  both  the  reasonableness  or  the  proba- 
bility of  the  occurrence  of  an  absolute  miracle.  Assuming 
that  the  four  Gospels  are  genuine  and  authentic,  forming  a 
history  substantially  true  in  its  relation  of  natural  events,  I 
ask  whether  its  accounts  of  what  purport  to  be  absolute  mir- 
acles, for  instance,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  prob- 
ably as  correct  as  the  rest  of  the  records  concerning  the 
main  facts,  or,  in  the  case  selected,  whether  it  is  probable 
that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  reasonableness  of  the  idea  of  an  ab- 
solute miracle  as  already  defined,  in  order  to  be  on  our  guard 
lest  we  introduce  a  philosophical  absurdity  into  the  discus- 
sion of  history.  Are  miracles  possible.^  The  materialist 
declares  that  miracles  are  impossible  for  the  plain  reason 
that  there  is  no  God  to  work  them.  Comte  *  regarded  them 
as  the  fruit  of  the  theological  imagination.  The  pantheist, 
who  thinks  that  God  has  nothing  more  to  work  with  than 
material  things  which  are  his  body,  and  the  minds  of  his 
creatures  which,  whatever  else  they  may  be,  are  his  highest 
consciousness,  or  his  brains  and  heart,  holds  that  it  is  as  im- 
possible for  the  world-soul  to  work  miracles  as  it  would  be  for 
a  man  to  pull  himself  up  to  the  sky  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 
He  may  jump  a  little  way  now  and  then,  but  that  is  only 
the  natural  use  of  his  arms  and  legs.  Spinoza  f  says  that 
the  idea  of  a  miracle,  whether  it  be  imagined  to  violate  or  to 
transcend  "  the  eternal  order  of  nature,"  is  absurd.  If  the 
materialist  be  right,  and  there  is  no  God  above  ourselves,  or 
if  the  pantheist  be  right,  and  God  is  not  a  person  indepen- 
dent of  this  world,  then  miracles  are  impossible,  and  the  idea 
of  them  is  unreasonable.  But  it  is  possible ;  and  no  philoso- 
pher who  will  not  subject  himself  to  the  same  charge  will 
say  that  it  is  irrational  to  assume,  by  way  of  explaining  the 
cosmos,  a  First  Cause. 

If  there  be  a  First  Cause,  then  it  contams  all  the  essential 

♦  Principes  de  Philosophic  Positive.     Premiere  Lecon. 
f  De  Miraculis. 
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elements  of  the  things  caused.  It  contains  the  idea  of  mat- 
ter and  the  power  of  being  that  belongs  to  matter  —  not  the 
power  of  being  itself  matter  (which  would  be  pantheism) ;  for 
the  power  of  causing  matter  to  be,  by  the  possession  of  essen- 
tial elements  which  were  not  matter  as  it  is,  implies  the  in- 
dependent existence  of  the  Frst  Cause  as  different  from  the 
matter  which  it  caused.  The  First  Cause  also  contains  the 
idea  of  human  nature,  of  men  with  bodies  and  souls,  persons 
with  separate  powers  of  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  and  the 
power  of  being  that  belongs  to  personal  human  beings.  The 
power  of  causing  human  persons  to  be  implies  the  indepen- 
dent existence  of  the  First  Cause  as  different  from  the  per- 
sons caused  by  it.  The  independent  cause  of  personal  exist- 
ence must  be  a  person,  with  independent  knowledge,  feelings, 
and  will. 

By  these  assumptions  we  start  with  a  philosophy  in  which 
God  and  man  are  distinct  from  each  other  and  from  the  cos- 
mos while  they  may  work  with  it  and  each  other.  Nothing 
in  our  knowledge  of  mind  or  matter  is  contradicted  by  these 
assumptions.  They  simply  assert  that  I  am,  what  I  seem  to 
myself  to  be,  a  person  ;  that  my  body  is,  as  it  seems  to  me  to 
be,  different  from  my  spirit ;  that  the  grass  and  stones  which 
I  see  are  grass  and  stones  outside  of  my  body  and  mind,  and 
really  existing  on  the  surface  of  the  material  world  ;  and  that 
a  rational  solution  of  all  these  things  is  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God  who  created  the  universe,  its  minds  and  its 
matter. 

If  there  is  a  God  who  wrought  a  miracle  at  creation,  then 
there  is  a  God  who  can  work  a  miracle  at  any  time.  No 
want  of  foresight  is  imputed  to  the  Creator  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  series  of  miracles,  and  such  acts  subsequent  to  cre- 
ation are  not  more  arbitrary  than  the  original  creation.  To 
the  theist  who  believes  in  creation  the  proof  that  God  can 
work  an  absolute  miracle  is  that  he  has  wrought  one.  But 
whether  any  man  knows  enough  to  affirm  that  a  miracle  has 
taken  place  or  not,  no  man  knows  enough  to  deny  that  a 
miracle  may  have  taken  place.  It  is  as  absurd  to  say  that 
an  exertion  of  the  primary  cause  in  a  new  way  among  the 
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secondary  causes  after  their  creation  is  impossible,  as  it  would 
be  to  assert  the  impossibility  of  their  creation.  Voltaire's  * 
claim,  that  a  miracle  would  prove  Manicheism,  arose  from  his 
incorrect  definition  of  a  miracle,  as  contrary  to  the  order  of 
nature.  And  while  Spinoza f  declares  that  a  miracle  "would 
lead  to  atheism,"  Huxley  J  says,  "  Denying  the  possibility  of 
miracles  .  .  .  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  as  unjustifiable  as 
speculative  atheism."  Theodore  Parker,  although  not  con- 
vinced by  the  evidence  of  any  historic  miracle,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing speculative  definition  of  a  possible  miracle,  which, 
excepting  the  word  "  transgression,"  is  similar  to  that  which 
I  have  given  :  "  A  transgression  of  all  law  known  or  knowa- 
ble  by  man,  but  yet  in  conformity  with  some  law  out  of  our 
reach.  ...  In  this  sense  a  miracle  is  possible."  § 

From  the  theistic  standpoint  miracles  are  possible.  Are 
they  probable  f  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  degree  of  their  proba- 
bility ? 

It  is  probable  that  God,  in  his  infinite  and  absolute  activity, 
will  do  everything  that  is  possible  for  him  to  do.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  the  perfect  God  could  become  a 
spirit  of  evil ;  it  is  equally  impossible  to  conceive  that  he 
would  omit  any  act  befitting  a  spirit  of  infinite  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  power.  Having  supposed  that  God  possesses 
creative  power  we  must  suppose  that  he  is  always  using  that 
power ;  otherwise,  he  would  not  be  infinite  in  his  activity. 
Wisdom,  or  any  other  attribute,  cannot  restrain  the  constant 
exercise  of  this  power,  or  of  any  other  power  possessed  by 
God ;  but  only  assists  its  constant  exercise,  in  ways  of  wis- 
dom, and  in  all  divine  ways.  To  suppose  that  God  created 
this  world  is  not  to  fancy  that  this  was  the  first  or  the  last 
exercise  of  his  creative  power.  It  is  simply  to  regard  him  as 
a  creator ;  and  if  he  was  ever  a  creator  he  has  been  and 
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shall  be  a  creator  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Once  a 
creator,  always  a  creator.  To  admit  the  existence  of  God 
and  the  possibility  of  miracles  is  to  admit  their  probability 
to  the  degree  of  certainty.  One  who  thinks  that,  while  God 
can  work  miracles,  it  is  improbable  that  he  has  ever  done  so 
more  than  perhaps  once  or  twice  must  logically  take  one  of 
two  positions :  either  he  is  uncertain  that  God  exists,  or  he 
is  certain  that  God  exists,  but  is  uncertain  of  his  reasons 
for  his  certainty ;  for  the  fundamental  reason  for  believing  in 
the  existence  of  God  is  the  perfect  solution  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  existence  which  we  get  by  the  dogma  of  an  infinite  and 
absolute  Creator,  and  to  believe  in  a  Creator  without  believing 
his  power  of  creation,  and  his  use  of  it  to  be  infinite  and 
absolute,  is  absurd.  A  theist,  then,  who  admits  the  possibil- 
ity but  denies  the  probability  of  miracles  subsequent  to  crea- 
tion, must  choose  from  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  —  either 
Atheism,  or  Theism  without  a  ee6f.  The  truth  is  that  our 
speculations  about  the  possibility  of  God's  acts  are  specula- 
tions about  what  we  think  probable ;  and  to  predicate  the 
possibility  is  the  same  as  to  declare  the  probability  of  a  doc- 
trine about  the  divine  nature. 

But  we  are  still  far  from  the  historical  miracles.  It  may 
be  certain  that  God  has  wrought  and  is  working  miracles 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  without  its  being  certain  that 
he  has  performed  them  in  this  world  after  its  creation,  or 
within  the  knowledge  of  men  at  any  time.  We  may  hold 
that  God  works  miracles  without  believing  that  we  know  of 
any  that  he  has  wrought.  To  hold  that  it  is  possible  for  God 
to  do  such  wonders  is  not  the  same  as  to  hold  the  probabil- 
ity of  their  being  known  to  men.  In  history,  possibility  and 
probability  are  widely  different,  and  the  degrees  of  probabil- 
ity are  very  many. 

To  introduce  the  historical  argument,  let  us  examine  a  few 
passages  characteristic  of  some  of  the  chief  writers  upon  dif- 
ferent sides  in  the  controversy. 

Hume,  whose  incorrect  definition  of  a  miracle,  and  whose 
negative  assumption  about  testimony  touched  a  goal  of  denial 
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which  still  remains  the  chief  rallying  post  of  anti-supernat- 
uralism  for  those  who  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  God, 
makes  the  following  assertion:  — 

"  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and,  as  a  firm 
and  unalterable  experience  has  established  these  laws,  the  proof 
against  a  miracle, y>Y?/w  the  very  nature  ofthefacty  is  as  entire  as  any 
argument  from  experience  can  possibly  be  imagined.  .  .  .  The 
plain  consequence  is  that  no  testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  a 
miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind  that  its  falsehood 
would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish ;  and  even  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destruction  of  argu- 
ments, and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance  suitable  to  fhat 
degree  of  force  which  remains  after  deducting  the  inferior."  ♦ 

J.  S.  Mill,  after  accepting  Thomas  Brown's  definition  f  of 
a  miracle  in  opposition  to  Hume's,  says,  — 

"  All,  therefore,  which  Hume  has  made  out  —  and  this  he  must 
be  considered  to  have  made  out  —  is  that  (at  least  in  the  imperfect 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  natural  agencies,  which  leaves  it  always 
possible  that  the  physical  antecedents  may  have  been  hidden  from 
us),  no  evidence  can  prove  a  miracle  to  any  one  who  did  not  previ- 
ously believe  the  existence  of  a  being  or  beings  with  supernatural 
power,  or  who  believes  himself  to  have  full  proof  that  the  character 
of  the  being  whom  he  recognizes  is  inconsistent  with  his  having 
seen  fit  to  interfere  on  the  occasion  in  question."  X 

Baden  Powell,  who  seems  to  accept  Hume's  incorrect  defi- 
nition of  a  miracle,  and  who  uses  Hume's  argument,  although 


♦  On  Miracles. 

f  "A  miracle  is  not  a  violation  of  any  law  of  nature.  It  involves, 
therefore,  primarily,  no  contradiction  nor  physical  absurdit)\  It  has 
nothing  in  it  which  is  inconsistent  with  our  belief  of  the  most  undevi- 
ating  uniformity  of  nature  :  for  it  is  not  the  sequence  of  a  different  event 
when  the  preceding  circumstances  have  been  the  same  ;  it  is  an  effect 
that  is  new  to  our  observation,  because  it  is  the  result  of  new  and  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  antecedent  has  been,  by  supposition,  different; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  consequent  also  should  be 
different."  —  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,     Note  E. 

t  A  System  of  Logic.  (7th  London  Ed.)  Vol.  II.,  Book  III.,  Ch. 
XXV.,  §  2. 
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putting  it  less  skillfully  than  his  master,  says  in  different 
words  the  same  thing  as  Mill :  — 

"  The  question  agitated  is  not  that  of  mere  testimony,  of  its  value, 
or  of  its  failures.  It  refers  to  those  antecedent  considerations  which 
must  govern  our  entire  view  of  the  subject,  and  which,  being  de- 
pendent upon  higher  laws  of  belief;  must  be  paramount  to  all  attes- 
tation, or  rather  belong  to  a  province  distinct  from  it.  What  is  alleged 
is  a  case  of  the  supernatural  \  but  no  testimony  can  reach  to  the  su- 
pernatural :  testimony  can  apply  only  to  apparent,  sensible  facts ;  tes- 
timony can  only  prove  an  extraordinary  and  perhaps  inexplicable 
occurrence  or  phenomenon.  That  it  is  due  to  supernatural  causes  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  previous  belief  and  assumptions  of  the 
parties."  * 

Herbert  Spencer  says  of  the  theory  of  special  creations 
what  we  may  apply,  also,  to  belief  in  any  absolute  miracle  as 
his  objection,  —  that  it  is  "  an  hypothesis  which  formulates 
absolute  ignorance  into  a  semblance  of  positive  knowledge."! 

To  sum  up  these  objections,  we  fin^  the  following  five  rea- 
sons for  the  incredibility  of  miracles.  They  shall  be  an- 
swered later  in  logical  order ;  but  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  given  presents  a  curious  sequence. 

1.  Hume's  reason :  Because  the  fact  testified  to  destroys 
the  testimony,  or  miracles  are  too  wonderful  to  be  believed 
even  from  reports  of  honest  men. 

2.  The  first  reason  stated  by  Mill,  as  established  by  Hume: 
Because  there  may  be  no  God. 

3.  The  second  reason  stated  by  Mill,  as  established  by 
Hume :  Because,  if  there  is  a  God,  his  plan  of  work  may 
be  different  from  that  of  miracles. 

4.  Powell's  reason :  No  testimony  can  reach  to  the  super- 
natural. 

5.  Spencer's  reason:  We  know  not  what  we  call  super- 
natural. 

These  reasons  are  merely  different  divisions  of  the  single 
objection  that  the  doctrine  of  supernaturalism  in  the  history 
of  the  world  is  too  improbable  to  be  believed. 


♦  Essays  and  Reviews.     On  the  Study  of  the  Evidences. 

t  The  Principles  of  Biology.    Vol.  I.,  Part  III.,  Ch.  II.,  §  115. 
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Thomas  Brown,  in  answer  to  Hume's  statement  that  the 
degree  of  the  improbability  of  a  miracle  is  too  ponderous  for 
its  testimony  to  bear,  admits  that  no  degree  of  testimony 
could  prove  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  declares 
that,  when  we  regard  a  miracle,  from  the  only  point  of  view 
from  which  it  can  be  rationally  conceived,  as  an  event  tak- 
ing place  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  while  it  is 
"  an  extraordinary  event,  the  result  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, ...  we  cannot  presume  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
its  probability  : "  *  in  other  words,  it  may  not  be  ruled  out  of 
testimony.  In  reference  to  the  statement  made  by  Mill, 
that  miracles  cannot  be  proved  to  an  atheist,  I  may  quote 
the  remark  of  Brown  which  puts  the  same  truth  in  a  differ- 
ent form.     He  says,  — 

"  It  is  as  impossible  to  obviate  the  force  of  the  abstract  negative 
argument  of  the  atheist  as  to  prove  lightning  to  be  an  electrical  phe- 
nomenon to  a  denier  of  electricity."! 

In  answer  to  Mill's  Veason  of  the  theist  with  an  anti-su- 
pernatural theory,  I  may  quote,  first,  Brown's  remark  that 
"  extraordinariness,  though  demanding  greater  caution,  does 
not  of  itself  furnish  counter  evidence ; "  *  and,  next,  Mill 
himself,  who  says,  — 

"In  the  cast  of  a  perfectly  fair  die,  the  chances  are  five  to  one 
against  throwing  ace ;  that  is,  ace  will  be  thrown  on  an  average  only 
once  in  six  throws.  But  this  is  no  reason  against  believing  that 
ace  was  thrown  on  a  given  occasion,  if  any  credible  witness  asserts 
it ;  since  though  ace  is  only  thrown  once  in  six  times,  some  number 
which  is  only  thrown  once  in  six  times  must  have  been  thrown  if 
the  die  was  thrown  at  all.  The  improbability,  then,  or  in  other 
words  the  unusualness  of  apy  fact  is  no  reason  for  disbelieving  it, 
if  the  nature  of  the  case  renders  it  certain  that  either  that  or  some- 
thing equally  improbable,  that  is  equally  unusual,  did  happen.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  for  even  if  the  other  five  sides  of  the  die  were  all  twos, 
or  threes,  yet,  as  ace  would  still  on  the  average  come  up  once  in 
every  six  throws,  its  coming  up  in  a  given  throw  would  be  not  in 


♦  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect.     Note  E. 
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any  way  contradictory  to  experience.  If  we  disbelieved  all  facts 
which  had  the  chances  against  them  beforehand,  we  should  believe 
hardly  anything."  * 

Another  remark  of  Mill's  should  be  added  here  in  justice 
to  his  meaning.     He  adds,  — 

"  Yet  it  has  been  con«?idered  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  others,  as  a 
complete  answer  to  Hume's  doctrine  (that  things  are  incredible 
which  are  contrary  to  the  uniform  course  of  experience),  that  we  do 
not  disbelieve,  merely  because  the  chances  were  against  them, 
things  in  strict  conformity  to  the  uniform  course  of  experience ; 
that  we  do  not  disbelieve  an  alleged  fact  merely  because  the  com- 
bination of  causes  on  which  it  depends  occurs  only  once  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times.  It  is  evident  that  whatever  is  shown  by 
observation,  or  can  be  proyed  from  laws  of  nature,  to  occur  in  a 
certain  proportion  (however  small)  of  the  whole  number  of  possible 
cases,  is  not  contrary  to  experience ;  though  we  are  right  in  disbe- 
lieving it,  if  some  other  supposition  respecting  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion involves  on  the  whole  a  less  departure  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  events.  Yet  on  such  grounds  as  this  have  able  writers  been 
led  to  the  extraordinary  conclusion,  that  nothing  supported  by 
credible  testimony  ought  ever  to  be  disbelieved  "  (pp.  171,  172). 

But,  in  answer  to  this,  I  will  add  the  discriminating  obser- 
vation of  Prof.  Fisher,  — 

"  It  is  true  that  (save  in  the  cases  the  reality  of  which  is  under 
discussion)  we  have  no  experience  of  this  association  of  the  super- 
natural agency  with  the  physical  antecedents.  But  this  last  fact  is 
better  expressed  by  the  statement  that  a  miracle  is  above  or  beyond 
experience  —  transcends  experience  —  than  by  the  statement  that 
it  clashes  with  experience.  That  a  miracle  should  occur  when  the 
power  of  God  is  specially  exerted  in  connection  with  physical  agen- 
cies, does  not  clash  with  experience."  t 

The  assertion  of  Powell,  that  "No  testimony  can  reach 
to  the  supernatural,"  is  directly  answered  by  Mansel  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"It  may,  with  certain  exceptions,  be   applicable  to  a  case  in 

♦  Logic.    (7th  London  Ed.)    Vol.  IL,  Book  HL,  Ch.  XXV.,  §4 
f  Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity.    XL     Miracles. 
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which  the  assertion  of  a  supernatural  cause  rests  solely  on  the  tes- 
timony of  the  spectator  of  the  fact ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  those 
in  which  the  cause  is  declared  by  iht  performer.**  * 

To  Spencer's  objection,  that  we  are  absolutely  ignorant 
of  what  we  call  supernatural,  I  may  quote  a  remark  of  Man- 
sel  that  strikes  the  root  of  the  whole  matter :  — 

''  The  fundamental  conception,  which  is  indispensable  to  a  true 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  a  miracle,  is  that  of  the  distinction 
of  Mind  from  Matter,  and  of  the  power  of  the  former,  as  a  personal, 
conscious,  and  free  agent,  to  influence  the  phenomena  of  the  lat- 
ter." t 

Add  to  this  the  following  strong  position  of  Dr.  McCosh : 

"  Only  admit  this  intuition  (the  consciousness  of  self  as  a  person), 
which  has,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  deep  a  place  in  our  constitution 
as  place  and  time,  or  any  other  of  those  forms  and  categories  of 
which  the  disciples  of  Kant  make  so  much,  and  it  at  once  saves  us 
from  a  waste  of  energy  in  fighting  with  the  spectres  which  the 
transcendental  metaphysics  have  raised  up."  | 

To  proceed  with  the  argument  let  us  first  consider  the 
above  objections  in  logical  order. 

I.  The  objection  of  the  atheist  is  excluded  from  the  pres- 
ent discussion  by  the  definition  of  a  miracle  with  which  I 
started,  and  in  which  the  existence  of  God  is  assumed.  The 
atheist  might  be  met,  however,  as  Chalmers  §  also  shows,  by 
assuming  nothing  but  the  trustworthiness  of  reason,  and  by 
adducing  the  historical  evidence  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  from  whose  miraculous  life  the  being  of 
God  might  be  shown  to  be  probable.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, as  Bacon  ||  observes,  whether  miracles  would  convince 
atheism  that  was  not  convinced  by  the  frame  of  nature.  In 
the  present  argument,  at  least,  we  cannot  assume  the  being 
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of  God  in  order  to  prove  the  probability  of  miracles  to  the- 
ists,  and  at  the  same  time  assume  that  miracles  have  occurred 
in  order  to  prove  the  being  of  God  to  atheists. 

Nor  can  the  objection  of  Spencer,  that  we  are  absolutely 
ignorant  of  what  the  Absolute  is,  be  discussed  here,  since 
my  definition  of  a  miracle  assumes  that  we  know  God  to 
be  a  person.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  however,  that 
Spencer  assumes  essentially  as  much,  although  under  a  dif- 
ferent form,  by  his  doctrine  that  he  knows  that  there  is  an 
"  Unknown  Cause,"  as  is  assumed  by  the  belief  in  a  God  who 
is  known  to  be  a  Person,  but  is  not  perfectly  known.  Presi- 
dent Porter*  has  acutely  pointed  out  that  Spencer  "must 
have,  somehow,  formulated  the  knowledge  that  he  expresses 
so  positively"  of  the  Infinite. 

II.  The  theory  of  any  one  who  believes  himself,  as  Mill 
says,  "  to  have  full  proof  that  the  character  of  the  being 
whom  he  recognizes  is  inconsistent  with  his  having  seen  fit 
to  interpose  on  the  occasion  in  question  ; "  that  is  to  say,  any 
theistic,  anti-supernatural  theory  depends  for  its  strength,  as 
Mill  substantially  admits,  upon  the  evidence.  If  the  evi- 
dence for  miracles  can  be  shown  to  be  probable  such  theo- 
ries fall. 

III.  The  assertion  of  Powell,  that  "  no  testimony  can  reach 
to  the  supernatural,"  begs  the  question,  which  is,  Has  any 
testimony  reached  to  the  supernatural }  While  his  oppo- 
nents assume  that  a  miracle  can  occur,  Powell  assumes  that 
a  miracle  cannot  occur.  Their  assumptions  balance  each 
other,' and  the  question  emerges  as  still  a  question  of  evi- 
dence. 

IV.  The  strongest  objection  is  the  argument  of  Hume, 
who  asserts  substantially  that  whether  a  miracle  ever  took 
place  or  not,  no  one  can  prove  it.  This  is  stronger  than 
Powell's  assertion  that  no  testimony  can  reach  to  the  super- 
natural ;  for,  without  denying  the  fact,  it  throws  upon  the 
believer  in  miracles  the  burden  of  proving  that  testimony  has 
reached  to  the  supernatural,  and  merely  declines  to  believe 
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what  has  not  been  satisfactorily  proved.  But  this  objection 
of  Hume  is  no  greater  difficulty  than  should  be  proposed  to 
himself  by  one  disposed  to  believe  in  mirac'es.  It  is  simply 
a  form  of  this  question :  Can  we  explain  a  certain  event  by 
natural  causes  alone,  or  is  it  inexplicable,  or  is  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  a  supernatural  cause  to  account  for  it  ?  Hume 
states  the  gist  of  his  objection  thus :  "  Miracles  destroy  the 
credit  of  testimony."  *  Hume's  assumption  has  received  the 
following  mathematical  answer  from  Babbage:  — 

"  Let  us  assume  that  the  improbability  that  a  dead  person  will  be 
restored  to  life,  as  deduced  from  past  experience,  is  200,000,000,000 
to  I.  Let  us  also  suppose  that  there  are  witnesses  who  will  speak 
the  truth,  and  who  are  not  themselves  deceived  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred.  Now,  let  us  examine  what  is  the  probability  of 
the  falsehood  of  a  statement  in  which  two  such  persons  absolutely 
unknown  and  unconnected  with  each  other  agree.  Since  the  order 
in  which  the  independent  witnesses  give  their  testimony  does  not 
affect  their  credit,  we  may  suppose  that,  in  a  given  number  of 
statements,  both  witnesses  tell  the  truth  in  the  ninety-nine  first 
cases,  and  the  falsehood  in  the  hundredth.  Then,  the  first  time  the 
second  witness,  B,  testifies,  he  will  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the 
first  witness,  A,  in  the  ninety-nine  first  cases,  and  differ  from  him 
in  the  hundredth,  .  .  .  and  so  on  for  ninety-nine  times;  so  that 
after  A  has  testified  a  hundred,  and  B  ninety-nine  times,  we  shall 
have  99  X99  cases  in  which  both  agree,  99  cases  in  which  they  dif- 
fer, A  being  wrong.  Now,  in  the  hundredth  case  in  which  B  testi- 
fies, he  is  wrong :  and  if  we  combine  this  with  the  testimony  of  A 
we  have  ninety-nine  cases  in  which  A  is  right  and  B  wrong ;  and 
one  case  only  in  which  both  A  and  B  agree  in  error.  The  whole 
number  of  cases,  which  amounts  to  ten  thousand,  may  be  thus 
divided :  — 

99  X  99  =  9801  cases  in  which  A  and  B  agree  in  truth. 

I  X  99  =      99  cases  in  which  B  is  true  and  A  false. 
99  X    I  =      99  cases  in  which  A  is  true  and  B  false. 

I  X    I  == I  case  in  which  both  A  and  B  agree  in  a  falsehood. 

10,000  cases. 

As  there  is  only  one  case  in  ten  thousand  in  which  two  such  inde- 
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pendent  witnesses  can  agree  in  error,  the  probability  of  their  testi- 
mony being  false  is  TTr.iuff  o^  ^^hxs)^  ...  If  the  same  reasoning  be 
applied  to  three  independent  witnesses,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
probability  of  their  agreeing  in  error  is  (tJu>»  ;  or  that  the  odds  are 
999,999  to  I  against  the  agreement.  Pursuing  the  same  reasoning, 
the  probability  of  the  falsehood  of  a  fact  which  six  such  independent 
witnesses  attest  is  ^jhjs)^  >  or  it  is,  in  round  numbers,  1,000,000, 
000,000  to  I  against  the  falsehood  of  their  testimony.  Tne  improb- 
ability of  a  dead  man  being  restored  is,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
principles  stated  by  Hume,  ^juinxf)^  ;  or  it  is  200,000,000,000  to  i 
against  its  occurrence.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  improbability  of 
the  falsehood  of  the  concurring  testimony  of  only  six  such  indepen- 
dent witnesses  is  already  ^v^  times  as  great  as  the  improbability 
against  the  miracle  of  a  dead  man's  being  restored  to  life,  deduced 
from  Hume's  method  of  estimating  its  probability  solely  from  ex- 
perience. As  the  argument  of  Hume  is  universal,  it  is  sufficient 
for  its  refutation  to  give  a  single  instance  in  which  it  does  not 
hold."  * 

This  is  a  definite  answer  to  Hume's  indefinite  assump- 
tion. 

Another  argument  has  occurred  to  me  by  which  Hume 
may  be  answered.  Let  his  assumption  against  testimony  to 
miracles  stand.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  we  are  not  prevented 
by  it  from  believing  in  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  event 
which  Hume  and  others  might  attribute  to  natural  causes  or 
declare  inexplicable,  but  which  can  also  be  fairly  explained  as 
miraculous,  then  the  force  of  Hume's  argument  against  belief 
in  miracles  will  disappear ;  for  it  applies  to  the  historical  fact, 
not  to  its  meaning,  and  facts  are  not  interpreted  solely  by 
the  opinions  of  witnesses  whose  evidence  establishes  them. 
Grant  the  impossibility  of  a  miracle  to  be  of  whatever  degree 
Hume  demands ;  and  begin  without  asserting  that  a  miracle 
has  taken  place. 

It  is  stated  that  Jesus  came  out  of  a  tomb  after  he  had 
been  placed  there  for  dead.  This  would  be  a  remarkable 
story ;  but  it  might  be  true  within  the  bounds  of  nature 
that  a  man  had  a  trance  and  was  put  away  for  dead.     If  this 
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remarkable  natural  fact  is  reported  by  honest  men,  there  is 
no  reason  in  Hume's  argument  for  disbelieving  it. 

Such  is  the  case.  We  have  the  testimony  of  honest  men, 
friends  of  Jesus,  who,  after  he  had  been  put  into  a  sepulchre 
for  dead,  found  the  tomb  empty  and  saw  him  alive.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  the  fact 
is  not  yet  touched  by  Hume's  argument  The  event  so  far 
is  proved.  What  is  the  explanation  of  it }  The  friends  who 
saw  the  man  thought  that  his  rising  was  a  miracle ;  but  their 
opinion  about  the  cause  of  the  occurrence  does  not  affect  the 
reality  of  the  fact.  It  is  within  the  possibilities  of  natural 
law  that  a  man  should  rise  from  a  trance,  and  that  his  friends 
should  fancy  that  a  supernatural  cause  had  done  the  wonder- 
ful thing.  Hume's  argument  does  not  touch  this  historic 
fact,  for  he  does  not  assert  or  imply  that  honest  men  lie 
whenever  they  say  that  they  think  they  have  seen  a  mira- 
cle. We  have,  in  addition  to  the  event,  the  opinions  of  eye- 
witnesses about  it,  which  opinions  may  have  been  true  or 
false,  but  which  are  historic. 

Next  we  have  the  evidence  of  honest  men  that  the  man 
who  rose  from  apparent  death  said  that  his  rising  was  a  mir- 
acle. This  is  not  touched  by  Hume's  argument ;  for  it  is 
within  our  common  experience  that  people  attribute  even 
their  recovery  from  sickness  to  a  supernatural  cause.  The 
opinion  of  the  risen  man  may  have  been  true  or  false,  but  it 
is  historic. 

Now  we  have  the  fact  that  a  man  rose  from  apparent 
death,  that  his  friends  regarded  the  event  as  miraculous,  and 
that  he  declared  this  to  be  his  own  opinion.  What  more 
natural  and  credible  story  is  there  beyond  the  most  ordi- 
nary experience  of  health  and  sickness  }  And  where  is  the 
strength  of  the  argument  of  Hume  when  we  do  not  assert 
that  we  get  a  miracle  from  other  men's  testimony,  but  that 
we  get  certain  events,  all  of  which  may  be  true  without  being 
miraculous,  all  of  which  can  be  paralleled  by  the  experience 
of  to-day,  —  but  which  we  have  not  yet  explained  to  our  sat- 
isfaction,—  although  we  are  by  this  time  free  to  lay  upon  his 
shoulders  the  burden  of  proving  why,  when  we  are,  without 
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any  objection  of  his,  in  possession  of  certain  facts,  we  should 
not  explain  them  as  appears  most  reasonable  to  ourselves  ?  * 
Apart  from  the  opinions  of  the  witnesses,  how  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  event  ?  Was  it  a  trance  ?  There;  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  it  was,  and  the  facts  of  the  apparent  health  of 
the  person  before  the  crucifixion,  and  the  crucifixion  itself, 
besides  the  stab  of  a  spear,  all  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
man  in  health  was  really  killed.  Are  there  any  known  natu- 
ral causes  by  which  to  account  for  a  resurrection  from  real 
death  ?  Dr.  Furness  f  supposes  that  the  power  of  love  was 
sufficient  for  the  man  Jesus  to  raise  the  man  Lazarus,  by 
summoning  the  departed  soul  back  to  its  mortal  home,  and 
that  the  same  love  in  the  soul  of  Jesus  caused  him  to  return 
after  death  to  his  disciples.  This  theory,  however,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  based  on  a  known  natural  cause ;  for  such  a  power 
of  human  love  is  unknown.  There  are  no  known  natural 
causes  by  which  we  can  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Nor 
does  any  one  know  enough  to  predict,  as  Powell  does,  that 
any  natural  cause  will  be  discovered  to  account  for  this  fact. 
Mansel  says, — 

"In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  advance  of  physical  science  tends 
to  strengthen  rather  than  to  weaken  our  convictions  of  the  superior 
character  of  the  Christian  miracles.  In  whatever  proportion  our 
knowledge  of  physical  causation  is  limited,  and  the  number  of  un- 
known natural  agents  comparatively  large,  in  the  same  proportion 
is  the  probability  that  some  of  these  unknown  causes,  acting  in 
some  unknown  manner,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  alleged  marvels. 
But  this  probability  diminishes  when  each  newly  discovered  agent, 
as  its  properties  become  known,  is  shown  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
production  of  the  supposed  effects,  and  as  the  residue  of  the  un- 
known causes  which  might  produce  them  becomes  smaller  and 
smaller."  t 

This  may  be  true,  but  nevertheless  it  may  be  also  true  that 

*  Channing  has  made  a  similar  argument  in  a  different  form  in  The 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.    Works.    1866.   Vol.  III.,  pp.  117,  118. 
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the  last  of  all  the  natural  causes  that  remain  to  be  discov- 
ered may  be  an  agent  for  working  what  we  now  call  mir- 
acles by  powers  which  shall  then  be  known  to  be  not  mirac- 
ulous. Mansers  remark  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  answer  to 
the  assumptions  of  Baden  Powell,  who  claims  that  "  the  inev- 
itable progress  of  research  must,  within  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  unravel  all  that  seems  most  miraculous."  * 

Before  proceeding  with  the  inquiry  whether  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  is  explicable  or  not,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  bearing  on  the  worth  of  known  facts.  Dr.  Hedge 
in  his  brilliant  work  makes  the  following  statement :  — 

"  A  miracle  is  insusceptible  of  historic  proof,  because,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  external  evidence  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  probabili- 
ties, the  a  priori  presumption  against  such  facts  outweighs  any  testi- 
mony that  can  be  adduced  in  its  support"  t 

Dr.  Hedge  again  says,  — 

"  The  argument  which  Hume  draws  from  the  undemonstrableness 
of  miracles  is  conclusive  only  against  the  use  of  them  as  evidence, 
not  against  the  facts  themselves.  It  does  not  follow  because  a 
miracle  is  insusceptible  of  proof  that  a  miracle  is  impossible." 

But  if,  as  I  have  shown,  the  facts  must  be  admitted  to  be 
capable  of  proof,  at  least  by  Hume,  whose  objection  is  the 
strongest,  and  if,  having  obtained  these  facts  as  legitimately 
as  any  facts  of  history  have  been  obtained,  we  shalj  conclude 
from  an  examination  of  the  facts  that  a  supernatural  cause 
was  added  to  the  natural  causes  that  produced  the  entire 
event  of  the  resurrection ;  then  to  say  that  miracles  are 
insusceptible  of  historic  proof  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
my  seeing  the  present  company  is  not  a  historic  proof  that 
their  souls  are  in  their  bodies.  It  is  true  that  my  sight  of 
the  bodies  of  my  friends  is  not  an  argument  for  their  having 
souls ;  but,  if  I  am  not  deranged,  my  healthy  vision  proves 
something.  If  they  have  souls,  I  see  the  bodies  of  men  with 
souls.     If  the  men  I  see  have  no  souls,  I,  with  Comte,  see 
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their  bodies.     If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter,  and  they 
have  no  bodies,  I  see  their  ideal,  Berkeleyan  spirits,  or  their 
Fichtean  likenesses,  perhaps,  in  this  peculiar  spiritual  mani- 
festation that  looks  like  a  body.    If  there  is  neither  mind  nor 
matter,  and  our  experience  is  a  Hegelian  sequence  of  rela- 
tions of  concepts,  then  the  particular  relation  of  the  present 
moment  in  the  experience  that  relates  to  me  is  that  I  think 
that  I  behold  the  present  company,  whatever  their  relations 
may  be ;  or  if  what  we  are  apt  to  distinguish  as  mind  and 
matter  are  not  two  things,  but,  the  one   incomprehensible 
thing  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  incomprehensible  state  of  the 
one  substance  of  which  I  am  made  is  that  I  know  that  I  see, 
whether  I  know  what  I  see  or  not.     But  since  I  flatter  my- 
self that  the  race  to  which  I  have  the  honor  of  belonging 
possesses  both  bodies  and  souls,  when  I  see  or  hear  from 
trustworthy  witnesses  of  a  body  performing  all  the  functions 
of  a  living  man,  I  think  I  have  historic  proof  that  the  partic- 
ular soul  which  inspires  that  body  has  been  using  it,  either 
by  its  own   natural  powers  alone,  or,  if  the  circumstances 
require  such  an  interpretation,  with  the  aid  of  unusual  super- 
natural power.     Thus  the  history  of  mankind  becomes  some- 
thing more  than  a  set  of  physical  time-tables  or  a  series  of 
metaphysical  fictions :   it   affords   a,  knowledge   of  the  real 
mortal  life  of  the  immortal  children  of  God.     Facts,  material 
and  spiritual,  that  are  known  can  be  proved.     If  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead,  the  fact  of  the  rising  from  apparent  death  can 
be  proved,  —  and  if  an  event  which  may  have  had  a  super- 
natural cause  can  be  proved,  then  the  supernatural  cause,  if  it 
caused  it,  can  be  proved,  for  the  effect  bears  marks  of  its 
cause.     If,  however,  as  Mill  affirms,  there  is  nothing  in  an 
effect  which  of  itself  implies  a  cause,  then  we  cannot  judge 
of  miracles  at  all ;  nor,  as  McCosh  *  has  shown,  in  such  a 
case  can  we  use  the  only  argument  which  Mill  leaves  us  for 
the  being  of  a  God  —  the  argument  from  design.     But  if  the 
natural  implies  the  supernatural,  then  the  supernatural  must 
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reveal  itself.  "The  question  of  miracles,"  says  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  "  seems  now  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
simply  a  question  of  evidence."  *  The  evidence  has  been 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Uhlhorn  as  follows :  — 

"That  Paul's  \\hcle  faith,  life,  occupation,  and  work  were  founded 
upon  a  delusion  ;  that  five  hundred  persons  had  a  vision  at  once ; 
that  the  thoroughly  disheartened  disciples  became  totally  different 
persons  within  three  days,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  corres- 
ponding event ;  that  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  the  world 
depended  upon  the  chance  act  of  some  unknown  person,"  who,  with- 
out the  disciples'  knowledge,  for  some  unknown  reason,  took  away 
the  body  of  Jesus,  and  for  some  unknown  reason  was  silent  about 
it  afterwards, — "these,  I  hope  you  will  say  with  me,  are  nothing  but 
exceedingly  ponderous  improbabilities ;  and  we  may  venture  to  say, 
whoever  denies  the  resurrection  to  be  a  fact,  deals  in  mere  enigmas 
and  incomprehensibiliiies.  A  simple,  unbiased  treatment  of  history 
compels  us  to  acknowledge  the  fact :  Christ  really  rose  from  the 
dead."  t 

Paley  says,  — 

"  The  existence  of  the  testimony  h  a  phenomenon ;  the  truth  of 
the  fact  solves  the  phenomenon.  If  we  reject  this  solution,  we 
ought  to  have  some  other  to  rest  in ;  and  none,  even  by  our  adver- 
saries, can  be  admitted  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ples that  regulate  human  affairs  and  human  conduct  at  present,  or 
which  makes  men  t/i^n  to  have  been  a  different  kind  of  beings  from 
what  they  are  now."  t 

Shall  we  declare  the  event  inexplicable,  or  is  there  any  clue 
which  we  have  not  examined  ?  If  the  body  of  Christ  had 
risen  only,  and  given  no  signs  of  life  beyond  the  physical 
motions  of  walking  and  lying  down,  —  expressed  no  intelli- 
gence by  the  face,  and  spoken  no  word,  I  should  think  the 
event  inexplicable. 

But  he  was  all  alive  as  the  Master  —  he  looked  out  of  his 
wise  eyes,  he  spoke  his  gospel  of  love.     He  said  unto  them, 

*  The  Reign  of  Law. 

t  Modern  Representations  of  the  Life  of  Jesus.     Miracles,  p.  135. 

t  Evidences.     Preparatory  Considerations. 
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"  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you  while  I  was 
yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the 
Psalms,  concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  their  understand- 
ing, that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  said  unto 
them.  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer 
and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day ;  and  that  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among 
all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  and  ye  are  witnesses  of 
these  things."  * 

What  does  this  mean.^  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  soul  of 
the  greatest  and  best  character  of  history  to  his  belief  that 
he  had  experienced  a  miracle.  But  c<fuld  he  have  explained 
it  satisfactorily  to  a  positivist  of  the  present  day  i  Perhaps 
not ;  for  neither  he  nor  his  disciples  ever  pretended  to  con- 
vince everybody,  especially  Sadducees.  But  what  he  told 
threw  light  upon  more  facts  than  are  recognized  by  the  posi- 
tivist. This  greatest  and  best  man  not  only  claims  to  have 
experienced  a  bodily  miracle,  but  also  and  especially  a  spirit- 
ual miracle,  which  of  itself  explained  itself  and  the  bodily 
miracle,  —  the  physical  phenomenon  being  chiefly  an  instru- 
ment of  communication  with  men  and  a  confirmation  accord- 
ing to  human  experience  of  his  spiritual  testimony. 

Here,  then,  we  have  not  merely  a  story  of  a  miracle  re- 
ported by  some  eye  or  ear  witness,  but  a  physical  and  spirit- 
ual phenomenon  which  we  cannot  explain  by  natural  causes 
and  which  is  inexplicable  unless  we  accept  the  explanation 
offered  by  the  event  itself — that  it  is  a  miracle,  claiming  to 
be  a  miracle,  and  proving  itself  to  be  a  miracle  by  ph)sical 
and  spirtual  facts  which  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way, 
and  which  if  understood  to  be  miracles  are  explained  without 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  matter  or  spirit,  or  of  the 
laws  of  historical  evidence,  or  of  the  moral  law. 

The  evidence  of  a  person  who  has  risen  from  the  dead  that 
this  act  was  a  miracle,  if  it  is  to  be  believed,  must  be  be- 
lieved to  be  itself  miraculous,  spiritual  evidence.      It  is  as 


*  (Luke  xxiv.  44,  48.) 
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miraculous  for  the  soul  to  return  to  consciousness  and  power 
among  men  as  for  the  body  to  rise  to  physical  action  upon 
earth.  If  the  physical  event  cannot  be  explained  without  the 
spiritual  testimony  and  the  spiritual  testimony  of  such  a  per- 
son is  that  the  event  was  miraculous,  and  that  is  a  possible 
explanation,  then,  under  such  circumstances  as  are  found  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  to  be  believed  as  probable :  "and 
it  is  also  to  be  believed  that  the  soul  of  that  body  was  mirac- 
ulously inspired  ;  for  its  inspiration  is  confirmed  by  the  phys- 
ical miracle.  But,  to  believe  this,  we  must  consult  the  same 
spirit  concerning  itself.  We  find  its  testimony  is  the  same. 
Jesus  claimed  to  have  miraculous  powers  of  body  and  soul. 
He  performed  an  act  ^—  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  — 
which  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way ;  and  now  I  am  will- 
ing to  ask  again  Hume's  question  more  definitely  than  he 
put  it :  Which  is  more  miraculous  in  this  case,  that  a  miracle 
should  have  taken  place,  or  that  Jesus  Christ  should  have 
lied  ? 

Renan  is  ready  with  the  answer  —  Oh,  of  course  he  lied ;  * 
but  since  Renan  urges  a  casuistic  as  well  as  a  scientific  rea- 
son for  this  view,  it  is  necessary  at  present  to  answer  only  so 
much  of  his  reasoning  as  is  included  by  Hume.  "  The  fal- 
lacy of  Hume's  argument,"  says  Fisher,  "  lies  in  the  assump- 
tion that  a  miracle  is  just  as  likely  to  occur  in  the  one  place 
as  in  the  other.  Hume's  argument  is  valid  only  on  the 
hypothesis  that  God  is  as  ready  to  exert  supernatural  power 
to  make  truthful  men  falsify,  as  to  perform  the  miracles  of 
the  Gospel."  f 

This  excellent  observation  vividly  displays  what  Hume 
ignores,  —  the  argument  from  the  moral  character  of  the 
Deity.  Paley  exposes  this  lack  of  Hume  with  his  usual 
power :  — 

"Herein  I  remark  a  want  of  argumentative  justice  that,  in  de- 
scribing the  importance  of  miracles,  he  (Hume)  suppresses  all  those 
circumstances  of  extenuation  which  result  from  our  knowledge  of 


♦  Vie  de  Jesus,  passim. 

t  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity.     Miracles. 
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the  existence,  power,  and  disposition  of  the  Deity ;  his  concern  in 
the  creation,  the  end  answered  by  the  miracle,  the  importance  of 
that  end,  and  its  subserviency  to  the  plan  pursued  in  the  work  of  na- 
ture. ...  As  Mr.  Hume  has  represented  the  question,  miracles 
-  .  .  are  equally  incredible,  whether  related  to  have  been  wrought 
upon  occasions  the  most  deserving,  and  for  purposes  the  most  ben- 
eficial, or  for  no  assignable  end  whatever,  or  for  an  end  confessedly 
trifling  or  pernicious.    This  surely  cannot  be  a  correct  statement."  * 

The  objections  which  have  been  stated  being  answered, 
what  positive  position  shall  be  taken  ? 

Miracles  are  antecedently  improbable,  because  experience 
in  matter  and  spirit  makes  us  believe  in  the  order  of  nature 
and  in  a  system  of  gradual  progress,  and  because  there  are 
frequent  errors  of  credulity  and  superstition.  Mill  thinks 
that  the  degree  of  this  improbabilty  is  so  great  as  to  put 
miracles  into  the  ground  of  disbelief;!  for  he  excludes  effi- 
cient causes,  and  recognizes  only  physical  causes  in  the  uni- 
verse. X  The  error  of  Mill  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  McCosh,  § 
who  says  that  Mill  does  not  distinguish  between  uniformity 
and  causation.  Mill  makes  uniformity  and  causation  the 
same  thing.  But  if,  while  recognizing  and  appreciating  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  we  also  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
cause  of  nature  and  of  its  uniformity  as  a  necessity  without 
which  there  is  no  foundation  for  Mill's  belief  in  its  uni- 
formity or  in  its  existence,  if  we  recognize  efficient  causes, 
and  believe  in  our  own  souls,  in  God  and  in  nature  as  an 
instrument  of  his  providence,  then  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  improbability  of  miracles  from  what  I  regard  as  an 
impartial  standpoint.  "  In  a  word,"  says  Paley,  "  Once  believe 
in  a  God,  and  miracles  are  not  incredible."  || 

A  final  cause  is  evident  in  the  world  and  the  soul.  What- 
ever can  contribute  to  that  purpose  of  God  will  be  done.     If 

*  Evidences.     Preparatory  Considerations. 

t  Logic.  (7th  London  Edition.)  Vol.  IL,  Book  III.,  Ch.  XXV.,  §  5, 
p.  172. 

t  Ibid.    Vol.  I.,  Book  III.,  Ch.  V.,  §  2,  pp.  363,  364. 
§  The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural. 
II  Evidences.     Preparatory  Considerations. 
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miracles  cannot  serve  him  they  will  not  be  wrought :  if  they 
can  serve  him  they  will  be  wrought.  Dr.  Bushnell  *  sup- 
poses that  "  God  may  have  left  a  place  for  miracles  ; "  if  God 
foresaw  that  miracles  were  to  be  needed  after  creation,  then 
the  provision  which  he  made  to  meet  such  needs  may  be  called 
"  anticipative  consequences"  of  any  need,  —  for  instance,  sin. 
Rothe  t  thinks  that  revelation  by  miraculous  means  is  "  to 
purify  and  strengthen  the  consciousness  of  God"  in  men 
who  are  corrupted  by  sin,  and  are  unable  by  their  nature 
alone  to  fulfill  their  divinely  appointed  destiny.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  at  present  to  discuss  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  sin.  The  probability  of  miracles,  while  it  may  be  affected 
by  a  consideration  of  that  subject,  is  not  dependent  upon  any 
theory  of  sin.  The  single  doctrine  that  men  are  the  children 
of  God  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  having  wrought  the  mir- 
acles of  Christ,  if  the  probability  of  these  facts  be  estab- 
lished by  history.  If  God  is  our  Father  he  will  do  whatever 
is  needed  for  our  education  in  his  will ;  and  his  plan  is  to  be 
judged,  not  by  our  previous  theories,  but  by  the  history  of 
his  providence.  If  God  must  have  done  what  he  has  done, 
then  the  best  evidence  of  what  he  must  have  done  is  what 
he  has  done. 

It  may  be  repeated  in  this  connection,  that  the  view 
of  miracles  which  I  have  advanced  is  wholly  independent 
of  every  theory  of  the  progress  of  the  material  world,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  stand  with  any  theory  of  the 
physical  universe  which  does  not  require  a  denial  of  crea- 
tion. It  simply  assumes  that  God  created  the  universe  with- 
out making  any  assertion  concerning  the  form  of  the  original 
creation  or  the  mode  by  which  the  cosmos  reached  its  pres- 
ent state.  This  assumption  does  not  beg  the  question  con- 
cerning subsequent  miracles  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
shown  that  they  are  antecedently  improbable ;  but  the  view 
which  I  hold  simply  enables  us  to  regard  the  question  of  the 
probability  of  miracles  subsequent  to  creation   impartially. 


*  Nature  and  the  Supernatural, 
t  Dogmalik.     Offenbarung. 
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Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  attempted  to  turn  the  belief  in  cre- 
ation against  the  possibility  of  the  Christian  miracles.  Vol- 
taire, *  for  instance,  urged  that  a  miracle  would  imply  an 
imperfect  creation,  which  was  begging  the  question  by  as- 
suming a  perfect  knowledge  of  creation,  besides  ignoring  the 
probability  of  history.  But  it  is  claimed  by  Rothe  that  the 
creation,  on  account  of  its  being  a  creature,  is,  on  that 
account,  necessarily  imperfect. 

The  supposed  antecedent  improbability  is  thus  subjected 
to  thorough  historical  investigation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
theories  formed  from  individual  or  partial  experience  are 
judged  by  the  facts  of  the  universal  providence  of  God. 

What,  finally,  is  the  historic  position  ?  It  is  frankly  and 
clearly  marked  out  by  an  unbeliever  in  miracles  whom  no 
philosopher  or  historian  on  either  side  will  be  tempted  to 
despise.  F.  C.  Baur  f  says,  concerning  Ewald*s  J  treatment 
of  the  resurrection  and  other  miracles,  which  is  rather  un- 
certain, and  which  Baur  regards  as  anti-supernaturalism  in 
the  disguise  of  the  language  of  supernaturalism :  — 

"  If  Ewald  holds  to  his  view  that  the  Gospel  of  John  is  genuine, 
then  he  must  accept  with  it  the  miracles  related  by  it,  —  in  the  evi- 
dent sense  of  the  record,  which  is  a  supernatural  sense  ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  disbelieves  in  miracles,  he  must  abandon  his  view 
that  the  Gospel  of  John  is  genuine,  and  push  it  far  into  the  second 
century.  To  hold  to  the  genuineness  of  the  record,  and  to  deny 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  events,  is  to  take  the  exploded 
place  of  Paulus  and  the  vulgar  rationalism." 

Baur  understood  the  situation  and  was  not  afraid  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  for  his  strength  was  great  enough  to  confess 
his  weakness.  Our  own  negative  a  priori  philosophical  the- 
ory, or  the  positive  probable  facts  of  history,  —  that  is  what 
we  have  to  choose  from.  View  our  experience  in  the  light 
of  facts  that  transcend  it,  or  obscure  such  facts  by  our  expe- 


♦  Dictionnaire  Philosophique. 

t  Die  Tiibinger  Schule  und  ihre  Stellung  zur  Gegenwart.    2te  Auflage. 
I  quote,  not  the  letter,  but  the  meaning  of  several  pages  in  Part  II. 
X  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel.    2te  Ausgabe.    Bd.  VI.     1858. 
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rience,  and  our  judgment,  while  in  neither  case  utterly  with- 
out truth,  will  change  as  the  day  darkens  into  night.  We 
shall  still  have  the  light  that  nature  furnishes  at  that  season, 
and  we  may  know  whence  it  proceeds ;  but  we  shall  not  see 
the  sun,  nor  get  the  wide  and  bright  sight  which  it  gives  of  the 
world  that  lies  on  every  side  beyond  us :  we  shall  be  guided  by 
planets  whose  glory  pales  in  the  daylight,  and  our  minds  may 
worship  the  unknown  sun  as  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  of 
which  the  dwellers  in  darkness  can  learn  only  that  and  not 
what  it  is. 

According  to  the  assumption  at  the  beginning  of  this 
essay,  of  the  genuineness  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  of  their 
authenticity  concerning  the  main  facts  in  the  relation  of  nat- 
ural events,  my  argument  now  requires  the  admission  of  the 
substantial  truth  of  their  account  of  events  that  purport  to  be 
supernatural,  especially  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  admission  of  this  fact,  however,  does  not  involve,  as 
Mill  would  claim,  the  surrender  of  my  conviction  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  or  the  generalization  that  men  cannot  rise  from 
the  dead  by  natural  causes ;  for  I  have  argued  upon  the 
rational  hypothesis  of  a  Supernatural  Cause  able  to  control 
the  creature,  nature,  without  violating  the  laws  of  her  cre- 
ated order,  by  the  introduction  of  new  impulses  of  the  crea- 
tive power  that  constantly  impels  her.  Nor  is  this  view  of 
miracles  merely  deduced  from  an  a  priori  theory  :  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  induction  of  historic  facts  in  discussing  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  the  evidence  of  two  men  who  saw  a  thing 
is,  as  Dr.  McCosh*  justly  remarks,  worth  more  than  the  evi- 
dence of  a  thousand  who  did  not  see  it.  Nor  have  I  depended 
upon  the  competency  of  the  witnesses  to  furnish  more  than 
a  tale  of  natural  events  that  should  be  substantially  true  in 
its  narration  of  the  main  facts  apparent  to  ordinary  observ- 
ers ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  shown  that  Hume's  assumption 
against  the  probability  of  testimony  to  miracles,  beside  being 
disproved  by  the  test  of  number  and  by  the  moral  nature  of 
God,  might  be  admitted  without  preventing  us  from  concluding 

*  The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural 
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that  whether  the  witnesses  were  competent  or  incompetent, 
the  historic  phenomenon  of  their  testimony  requires,  to  ac- 
count for  its  peculiarities,  that  a  miracle  should  have  taken 
place  before  them. 

"  For  my  own  part,"  —  I  am  glad  to  express  my  sentiments 
in  words  of  the  free-minded  Rothe,  — "  it  is  not  with  dog- 
matic cupidity  that  I  accept  the  miracles,  but  in  the  Inter- 
est of  history,  because  I  cannot  spare  them  as  the  historic 
grounds  for  interpreting  certain  indubitable  historic  facts."  * 


THE   LOGOS    DOCTRINE.! 

BY  E.   H.   SEARS. 

To  void  this  idolatry  from  the  cultus  of  Christianity  two 
ways  are  open  to  us.  One  is  to  apply  to  the  record  such 
destructive  criticism  as  will  cut  out  from  it  all  that  asserts 
the  essential  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  criticism  as- 
sumes that  this  supposed  divinity  is  a  factitious  halo  which 
has  been  thrown  about  him  from  the  warm  and  idolatrous 
imaginations  of  his  followers.  Take  all  this  away  and  we 
should  find  a  remarkable  preacher  and  reformer,  a  man  devel- 
oped probably  from  the  best  spirit  of  his  times,  who  was 
born  and  who  died  like  other  men,  but  who,  like  some  other 
men,  received  an  apotheosis  after  death.  He  was  divine,  says 
Baur,  speaking  from  the  stand-point  of  his  Hegelian  theoso- 
phy,  only  as  all  human  nature  is  divine ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation  is  passed  over  to  the  interest  of  the  race, 
serving  only  as  a  type  of  the  divine  incarnation  in  all  human- 
ity, evolving  the  Christs  of  every  age  according  to  the  nature 
and  fullness  of  its  inspiration. 

Try  this  theory  and  see  how  it  applies.     Beginning  with 

♦  Dogmatik.     OfFenbarung. 

t  This  article  is  a  continuation  of  the  subject  discussed  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Magazine  under  the  title,  "The  Word  made  Flesh."   Both 
articles  should  be  read  in  connection. 
10 
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Matthew  and  ending  with  the  Apocalypse,  go  through  and 
sift  out  from  the  record  everything  which  imports  the  super- 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Go  over  those  passages  which  we 
cited  in  the  last  chapter  and  all  the  scripture  essentially  in- 
volved with  them,  including  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  which  put 
forth  claims  such  as  no  prophet  or  sage  could  do  —  go  over 
these  and  eliminate  them  all,  and  what  have  we  left  ?  We  ' 
have  not  a  "  mere  man  "  left,  nor  the  ghost  of  a  man  which 
can  be  outlined  to  any  rational  criticism  however  microscopic 
and  keen.  The  Johannean  writings  must  be  voided  almost  en- 
tire, as  the  German  critics  very  well  see.  So  much  of  the  Syn- 
optics as  constitutes  the  very  frame  of  their  history  must  be  ig- 
nored (for  example,  Matt.  i.  8-25,  xi.  27,  xxv.  31-46,  xxviii.  18- 
20).  The  Apocalypse  must  be  rejected,  —  a  book  whose  gen- 
uineness is  past  all  reasonable  question,  —  as  a  vision  which 
has  no  objective  reality  answering  to  it.  Whatever  is  merely 
natural  and  human  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  given  in  the  New 
Testament,  so  interblends  with  the  supernatural  and  super- 
human, and  makes  so  complete  a  whole,  that  if  you  pull  away 
the  latter  the  former  comes  with  it,  or  else  gives  a  remainder 
of  shreds  which  belong  to  no  history  human  or  divine.  For 
instance,  the  birth  accords  with  the  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion ;  the  incarnation  with  the  excarnation ;  the  ingress  into 
the  world  with  the  egress  from  it :  these  mutually  explain 
each  other  and  explain  the  miracles  as  well.  Again,  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  constantly  forecast  just  such  a  death  and 
coming  again  and  imply  their  necessity,  and  they  give  tone 
to  his  divine  eloquence  and  to  that  inimitable  and  tender 
pathos  that  swells  through  every  sentence  of  his  later  utter- 
ances. And  those  are  the  very  utterances  which  a  forger 
could  no  more  have  invented  and  put  into  his  mouth  than 
Titian  could  have  invented  the  landscapes  which  he  copied 
upon  his  canvas.  Then  the  history  of  the  church,  and  that 
especially  of  the  first  two  centuries,  as  already  shown,  grounds 
itself  on  just  such  facts  as  the  New  Testament  records  — such 
a  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  second  coming  in  the 
Comforter ;  such  an  opening  of  the  heavens  into  the  minds 
of  believers,  whence  authentic  tidings  of  eternal  things  came 
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full  and  free.  The  events  of  the  New  Testament  history 
constitute  an  era  towards  which  the  world  yearned  forward 
for  six  thousand  years,  of  which  human  nature  itself,  in  its 
deepest  intuitions,  had  previsions  and  prophecies.*  The 
Christ  of  that  history  lives  in  the  clearest  and  deepest  con- 
sciousness of  the  world  to-day.  Now  if  God  is  immanent  in 
all  humanity,  how  comes  it  that  it  should  find  its  deepest  sat- 
isfactions by  feeding  on  delusions  and  dreams,  and  not  on  the 
eternal  realities } 

We  must  seek  some  other  and  more  rational  method  to 
clear  away  this  supposed  idolatry  from  the  cultus  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  must  find  it  in  the  key  of  interpretation  offered 
to  us  freely  and  constantly  in  its  own  unmutilated  records. 
The  Proem,  taken  as  the  grand  postulate  of  Christianity  and 
not  resolved  into  figures  of  rhetoric,  gives  us  an  open  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  divine  revelations  and  justifies  the 
egoism  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  The  Word,  the  Divine  Rear 
son  itself,  which  is  God  in  the  act  of  utterance,  God  coming 
into  personal  manifestation,  was  incarnate  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  was  not  an  inspiration  merely  ;  it  was  not  a  vision 
of  God,  like  that  of  Isaiah  or  of  St.  John  :  it  was  the  essence 
of  God  manifesting  itself  through  the  clothings  of  our  finite 
humanity.  It  was  a  union  of  natures,  the  Divine  within  the 
human.  By  conception  and  birth  the  Divine  was  nearer  in 
degree  to  the  human,  and  dawned  through  the  consciousness 
clearly  and  more  clearly  until  Jesus  speaks  from  it  and  acts 
from  it  as  the  normal  condition  of  his  own  being.  Then  it  is 
not  the  finite,  tempted,  suffering  man  who  speaks ;  it  is  the 
Divine  Logos  itself,  God  revealing  himself  with  no  admix- 
ture of  our  mortal  fallibility  and  infirmity.  Jesus  in  his  full 
Messiahsbip  has  passed  into  this  clear  consciousness  of  the 
Divine  and  speaks  from  it,  and  the  "  I "  is  no  longer  the  roan 
Jesus,  but  the  Word  that  existed  before  Abraham  was,  which 


♦  For  evidence  of  this,  displayed  at  lar^e,  read  Dorner*s  great  work 
on  the  Person  of  Christ,  showing  that  even  the  heathen  religions  in  their 
best  symboiization  had  some  sh  ado  wings  and  gropings  towards  the 
Logos. 
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was  always  with  God,  which  always  was  God  in  the  act  of 
self-revelation.  Even  so  would  the  Word  ever  speak  of  him- 
self as  derived  from  the  Father,  as  less  than  the  Father,  as 
begotten  of  the  Father  and  his  only  Son.  Because  the 
Father  is  the  infinite  deeps  of  Divine  Being,  in  its  infinitude 
unrevealed  and  unrevealable  to  any  finite  mind.  The  Word 
is  God  so  far  forth  as  he  is  revealed ;  forthgoing  from  the 
depths  of  his  infinitude  ;  eternally  born  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
and  bringing  God  into  personality  and  into  sweet  and  blissful 
relations  with  the  creatures  he  has  made. 

Let  no  one  say  that  this  is  Sabelianism  or  Arianism  or 
Trinitarianism,  if  that  means  the  worship  of  three  persons. 
The  well-informed  reader  knows  it  is  neither.  It  is  the 
LoGOS-DOCTRiNE  of  the  primitive  church,  found  roughly  in 
the  Synoptics  and  in  Paul's  fervent  metaphysics,  but  found  in 
the  Johannean  writings  in  a  continuous  blaze  of  light,  and 
especially  in  the  Apocalypse  as  the  central  sun  of  the  whole 
system  of  Christian  doctrine  whence  all  its  other  truths  are 
harmonized.  It  affirms  an  essential  distinction  in  the  divine 
nature  of  Father  and  Son,  that  these  are  not  merely  modes 
of  manifestation  in  time,  but  were  "  in  the  beginning,"  and 
therefore  timeless  and  eternal.  God  as  the  Father  is  the  in- 
finite deep  of  divine  being,  beyond  finite  apprehension,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  thought,  what  "  no  man  hath  seen 
or  can  see."  But,  left  here,  we  are  in  blind  worship,  and  can 
only  build  an  altar  to  the  Unknown.  Left  here,  we  should 
not  know  God  as  a  self-conscious  intelligence,  or  as  a  being 
who  felt  the  yearnings  of  an  unchanging  and  tender  afiec- 
tion.  But  the  Word  is  God  speaking,  the  divine  Reason  in 
self-revelation,  ever  on  the  bosom  of  the  infinite  deeps,  and 
bringing  forth  their  treasures  of  truth  and  love.  This  is  the 
Logos-doctrine.  We  grope  towards  it  in  nature ;  for  nature, 
the  more  its  forces  are  analyzed,  resolves  itself  into  one  pri- 
mal force,  a  supreme  intelligence  evolved  from  unknown 
depths  beyond.  The  nature-religions  groped  after  it,  and 
sometimes  saw  it  in  dim  twilight.  But  not  till  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  full  of  grace 
and  truth,  did  this  Personality  of  God  appear  in  its  unclouded 
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splendor,  and  break  as  a  new  sunrise  on  a  darkened  and  sin- 
ful world.* 

There  are  two  objections  to  the  Logos-doctrine  which  must 
not  be  disregarded.  One  is  metaphysical,  the  other  practical. 
The  first  is  the  argutnentum  ab  ignorantia.  We  cannot  un- 
derstand how  there  could  be  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  Divine 
within  the  human.  What  is  human  is  finite;  what  is  divine 
is  infinite,  and  they  cannot  be  conjoined  in  one  person.  It 
is  a  self-contradiction.  The  answer  is,  it  may  be  a  mystery  ; 
it  is  so  more  or  less,  but  it  is  no  self-contradiction.  And  it 
is  just  the  same  mystery  which  we  find  in  ourselves  and  in 
all  nature  —  the  union  of  the  infinite  with  the  finite  in  such 
wise  that  the  latter  is  not  abolished  and  lost,  but  ever  remains. 
The  objection  sounds  strange  enough  on  the  j  ps  of  a  philoso- 
phy which  asserts  the  essential  divinity  of  all  humanity,  which 
has  no  trouble  about  the  deification  of  every  child  of  Adam, 
and  sees  no  self-contradiction  there.  How  God  can  be  in 
man,  how  man  can  be  his  absolute  subject,  a  fresh  creation  of 
omnipotence  every  hour,  and  yet  be  a  self-conscious  respon- 
sible moral  agent,  is  a  mystery  which  has  not  yet  been  re- 
solved. How  God  can  be  in  nature,  where  the  infinite  is 
ever  becoming  finite,  is  a  mystery  which  has  never  yet  been 

♦  So  James  Freeman  Clarke  :  **  God  dwelt  in  the  soul  of  Christ  thus 
constantly  and  permanently.  The  Word  thus  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  the  prophets,  but  it  dwelt  in 
-Christ.  He  and  his  Father  were  one.  The  vital  truth  of  all  this  was 
that  men  were  now  able  to  see  God  manifested  in  man  as  a  living,  pres- 
ent reality.  *  Here,*  they  said,  *  is  God.  We  have  found  God.  He  is  in 
Christ.  We  can  see  him  there.* "  (Truths  and  Errors  of  Orthodoxy, 
p.  206.)  But  the  same  author  says  (p  207),  "  I  believe  the  Unitarian  is 
right  in  saying  that  this  personal  pronoun  *  I  *  always  refers  to  the  finite 
being  and  consciousness,  and  not  to  the  Infinite  Being."  How  was  it 
when  Jesus  says,  "  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven,"  "  I 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  "  I  am  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last,  and  I  hold  the  keys  of  death 
and  the  underworld,"  "  I  will  send  the  Comforter,"  &c  ?  How,  when 
speaking  in  the  third  person,  but  still  referring  to  himself,  he  says, 
**  The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  sit  on  a  throne,  and  part  the 
nations  to  eternal  life  or  punishment"?  Does  a  finite  being  do  this,  or 
the  Logos  whom  the  finite  impersonates  and  reveals  ? 
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resolved.  The  line  where  one  passes  over  into  the  other 
eludes  our  clumsy  analysis.  Pantheism  denies  the  fact  and 
resolves  the  finite  in  the  infinite.  Atheism  denies  the  fact 
and  resolves  the  infinite  in  the  finite.  Herein  they  rush  into 
mysteries  just  as  inscrutable,  and  make  the  verdict  of  the 
human  consciousness  a  lie.  In  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
a  humanity  sinless  and  complete,  there  is  also  the  union  of 
the  infinite  and  the  finite,  but  a  union  in  such  degree  as 
brings  God  vastly  nearer  to  ourselves  than  in  a  human  nature 
depraved  and  darkened  by  sin,  and  vastly  nearer  than  in 
dumb  nature  around  us ;  a  union  in  which  the  finite  is  so 
turned  into  living  transparencies,  that  herein  the  Word  be- 
comes the  perfect  image  and  manifestation  of  the  Godhead. 
In  the  Johannean  speech  and  imagery  it  is  God,  not  only  in 
first  things,  but  in  last  things,  not  only  in  the  centres  of 
infinite  being,  but  in  the  lowest  degree  of  the  finite  even  to 
the  material  clothings  of  our  human  nature  which  were  lighted 
up  with  the  transfigurations  of  his  glory.  God  in  nature  is 
Power,  Majesty,  Beneficence ;  God  in  our  sinful  humanity  is 
conscience  with  trembling  apprehensions  of  the  divine  jus- 
tice ;  God  in  Christ  is  Fatherhood,  justice,  mercy,  love  ten- 
derness, forgiveness,  sacrifice ;  the  inmost  heart  of  God  lav- 
ished on  the  creatures  of  his  hand.  It  is  a  revelation  which 
the  world  waited  for  and  needed  to  be  prepared  for.  It  uni- 
tizes its  history  and  lights  up  its  annals  to-day. 

It  meets  science  in  its  gropings  upward  at  the  vanishing 
point  of  its  discoveries,  and  transfigures  nature  in  a  light 
which  is  above  nature,  turning  it  into  living  types  of  the 
same  spiritual  realities  which  revelation  had  brought  into 
more  open  view. 

But  there  is  a  more  practical  objection  often  urged  against 
the  Logos-doctrine.  It  takes  Christ  out  of  our  human  sym- 
pathies and  loves.  He  ceases  to  be  our  example,  our  brother 
whom  we  may  follow  through  like  temptations  and  victories. 
Make  him  like  one  of  ourselves,  a  development  of  our  own 
human  nature  under  like  conditions  of  trial,  suffering,  and 
help  from  God,  and  how  encouraging  to  follow  in  his  steps ! 
Make  him  divine,  as  no  other  human  being  ever  was  or  can 
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be,  and  how  vain  must  all  our  efforts  be  to  imitate  his  virtues 
and  put  on  his  perfections  and  graces ! 

We  should  be  very  sorry  to  abate  the  admiration  of  any 
one  who  has .  been  smitten  with  the  loveliness  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Jesus  seen  merely  on  his  human  side.  That  it  has 
Vastly  exalted  the  ideals  of  the  world,  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  worth  and  glory  of  a  perfected  manhood,  and  the  direc- 
tion which  we  must  strive  for  its  attainment  is  certainly  true. 
That  class  of  the  virtues  which  are  hardest  to  practice,  which 
existed  before  only  in  exceptional  moral  codes  and  precepts, 
and  which  in  the  world's  estimate  were  scarcely  reckoned 
as  virtues  at  all,  —  forgiveness,  meekness>  love  of  enemies, 
love  of  man  as  man,  complete  abnegation  of  self  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  race,  —  are  manifest  for  the  first  time,  not  only  as 
the  loftiest  ideals,  but  as  the  most  concrete  realities,  clothed 
in  flesh  and  blood  like  our  own,  and  as  such  flinging  perpetual 
rebuke  on  all  our  selfish  strifes,  angers,  and  enmities,  and  in 
some  degree  charming  them  into  silence  and  peace. 

But  how  true  it  is,  nevertheless,  that  these  ideals  never 
would  have  been  furnished  us  through  sheer  development, 
and  that  they  come  down  to  us  out  of  heaven  as  imaged  in  a 
humanity  in  which  dwelt  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily ! 
And  if  eighteen  hundred  years  of  culture  and  progress,  with 
all  the  added  appliances  of  education  and  philosophy,  still  leave 
those  ideals  burning  far  above  us  in  their  solitary  splendor 
and  beauty,  away  in  the  depths  of  infinite  space,  Christ  as  a 
«inere  example  which  I  am  to  follow  and  overtake  is  no  such 
vast  encouragement  after  all.  There  it  shines,  a  star  in  the 
heavens  of  royal  brightness  and  magnitude,  — 

*'  But  rooted  here  I  stand  and  gaze 
On  these  bright  steps  that  heaven-ward  raise 
Their  practicable  way." 

And,  alas !  if  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  beams  upon  me  from  the 
only  biographies  which  we  have  of  him,  taken  in  the  whole 
range  of  his  nature  and  the  whole  height  of  his  excellency,  is 
a  model  which  I  am  expected  to  imitate  and  translate  into 
my  daily  life,  then  he  is  no  encouragement  to  me,  but  con- 
demnation and  blank  despair.     How  long  must  I  attain  be- 
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fore,  standing  up  to  challenge  the  world,  I  can  say,  "  Which 
of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ? "  How  long  before  I  can  tell 
my  hearers,  "Ye  are  from  beneath  —  I  am  from  above?" 
How  long  before  I  can  announce  to  them,  "  All  that  the  Fa- 
ther hath  is  mine,"  or  "  No  man  knoweth  God  but  me  and  he 
to  whom  I  shall  reveal  him  ? "  At  what  stage  of  my  moral 
progress  may  I  become  so  at  one  with  Almighty  God  that  I 
may  consider  myself  his  freely  embodied  reason,  and  speak 
in  my  own  name  and  from  my  own  self-consciousness  as  from 
God  himself,  and  bend  his  bow  and  launch  his  thunders  ? 
"  The  hour  is  coming  when  all  who  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  my  voice  and  shall  came  forth  —  they  that  have  good  to 
a  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  a  resur- 
rection of  condemnation"?  Or  when  from  my  superangelic 
acquirements  may  I  announce,  "  I  am  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  First  and  the  Last,  and  I  hold 
the  keys  of  hades  and  death  "  ?  To  make  Jesus  Christ  my 
model  throughout  would  not  crown  me  with  all  human  graces 
and  excellences,  but  would  place  me  a  fantastic  figure  on  the 
heights  of  heaven,  gesticulating  in  its  lightnings  and  outlined 
for  a  moment  on  its  thunder-clouds,  the  next  moment  to  dis- 
appear in  its  consuming  fires. 

And  if  this  majestic  and  beautiful  life  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
the  biographers  have  made  it,  if  they  have  interjected  imagi- 
nary facts  and  discourses,  and  I  must  carve  it  and  reconstruct 
it  in  order  to  make  it  sheerly  human,  and  bring  so  near  to 
my  own  condition  as  to  make  it  easy  for  me  to  copy,  what 
becomes  of  its  value  to  me  as  an  example  ?  I  can  make  it 
then  just  what  I  please.  I  shall  leave  out  what  I  think  unat- 
tainable, very  likely  the  excellences  and  graces  after  which 
I  ought  to  strive  with  prayers  and  self-denials  ;  and  the  model 
of  perfection  which  I  shall  construct  will  not  be  an  ideal  let 
down  to  me  complete  out  of  heaven,  but  one  which  I  have 
made  out  of  my  own  pre-conceptions,  and  which  in  some  sort 
will  be  a  pattern  of  my  own  contrivance.  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  perfect  example  subjected  to  such  a  process  as  this  is  not 
the  humanity  ever  shining  above  us,  but  constructed  after 
our  own  notion  and  brought  near  to  a  level  with  ourselves. 
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An  example  to  imitate  is  not  my  primary  and  sorest  need. 
I  can  find  plenty  of  good  examples,  when  I  want  them,  scat- 
tered along  the  ages,  much  nearer  to  me  and  more  easy  of 
imitation  than  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ.    I  can  find  enough 
of  them  which  are  not  altogether  out  of  my   reach,  and  I 
should  doubtless  apply  myself  to  copy  them  if  the  main  busi- 
ness of  life  consisted  in  plagiarizing  the  virtues  of  dead  men. 
Indeed,  I  have  altogether  too  many  good  examples  already 
for  my  peace  of  mind.     They  are  all  about  me,  flinging  a  lus- 
tre across  my  path  at  every  step  that  rebukes  my  low  attain- 
ment.    They  are  in  my  own  community^  in  my  own  house- 
hold ;   examples   of  royal   men  and   women,  the   beauty   of 
whose  lives  makes  us  ugly.     Thank  God  for  these,  but  our 
deepest  necessities  are  not  in  this  direction.     Models  of  be- 
havior for  one  man  will  not  serve  for  another,  his  environ- 
ment, his  duties,  and  the  sweep  of  his  inward  life  being  alto- 
gether different.     We  want  God.     Our  deepest  hunger  and 
thirst  reach  thitherward.   We  want  him  both  within  and  above. 
Within  he  comes  to  all,  but  with  a  vast  difference  as  to  dis- 
tinctness and  clearness  as  the  shinings  of  his  presence  strug- 
gle through  the  chaos  of  our  evils  and  passions.    We  want 
him  from  above  also  in  the  unclouded  glory  of  his  attributes, 
across  whose  serene  disk  no  spots  from  our  depravity  are  pass- 
ing to  bewilder  and  darken  our  judgment.   We  want  him  from 
above  to  flood  our  consciousness  with  light  uncolored  by  our 
own  passions  and  false  conceptions,  to  make  clear  our  inward 
beholdings  and  bring  the  subjective  consciousness  into  cor- 
respondency with  the  eternal  objective  Reality.     For  want  of 
this  what  deities  have  men  conceived  out  of  their  own  lusts 
and  fears  and  then  groveled  before  them  —  the  reflex  image 
of  themselves !     For  want  of  this  how  have  men  conceived 
out  of  their  own  emptiness  deities  shadowy  and  unthinkable 
—  the  reflex  image  of  themselves !     We  want  God  revealed 
from  above  not  less  than  from  within,  that  his  image  within, 
overlaid  and  darkened  with  corruption  both  hereditary  and 
actual,  may  be  cleared  and  made  bright.     We  want  God  from 
above,  unobscured  by  the  guessings  of  human  theosophies, 

to  melt  the  ice  out  of  us,  to  warm  our  frozen  affections  and 
II 
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enlarge  them  to  universal  love,  and  with  this  the  true  ideals 
of  manhood  will  come  also ;  come  to  every  man  according  to 
the  sphere  of  duty  he  is  to  act  in,  with  inspirations  and 
impulsions  to  follow  them  and  fill  that  sphere  wUh  fragrancy 
and  light,  which  are  the  breathings  and  shinings  of  the  Lord. 
Then  the  ideals  we  are  to  follow  will  not  be  some  good  exam- 
ple of  sainthood  after  the  pattern  of  which  we  must  be 
stretched  or  trimmed  ;  they  will  be  given  every  hour  to  our 
clarified  reason ;  the  pillar  of  flame  that  always  goes  before 
us,  the  heavenly  vision  that  always  leads  us  on. 

The  strictly  human  virtues  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ  are 
not  more  valuable  to  us  as  examples  of  a  perfected  and  full- 
orbed  humanity  than  as  revelations  of  the  divine  attributes. 
Nature  reveals  God  only  on  the  lower  and  outer  planes  of 
existence.  Man,  sinful  and  unregenerate,  is  at  best  his  dis- 
torted and  broken  image.  But  a  humanity  perfected  under 
his  hand,  and  in  which  he  dwells  in  fullness,  is  the  complete 
thought  of  God  as  to  what  moral  perfection  truly  is.  Whether 
God's  justice,  mercy,  tenderness,  forgiveness,  compassion,  and 
love  are  the  same  in  kind  with  those  qualities  as  we  find 
them  in  the  characters  of  the  best  men,  or  whether,  as  Mr. 
Mansel  says,  they  stand  like  algebraic  signs  for  unknown 
quantities  when  we  talk  of  the  awful  and  infinite  One,  are 
questions  which  are  painfully  oppressive  till  the  Deity  shines 
upon  us  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  Herein  we  know  that 
God  is  not  only  divine,  but  human  as  well,  yea,  that  the  great 
sacrifice  on  Calvary  only  typifies  the  eternal  sacrifice  of  God, 
the  infinite  love  always  giving  itself  away  for  the  redemption 
of  the  world,  though  wounded  and  rejected  ;  and  so  imaged 
on  the  throne  itself  by  a  lamb  as  it  had  been  slain.  Because 
all  the  virtues  of  Jesus  are  human  virtues,  we  know  that  the 
attributes  of  God  are  human  attributes  ;  for  the  former  are  the 
unobstructed  creation  of  the  latter,  and  therefore  their  direct 
and  resplendent  image,  and  so  the  open  revelation  of  a  Divine 
Humanity.  Thus  the  union  between  God  and  all  his  human 
children,  as  they  become  one  in  Christ,  is  intimate  and  full ; 
they  arc  partakers  each  of  the  other's  nature,  the  Divine  of 
the  human  and  the  human  of  the  Divine,  and  the  relation  is 
all-sufficing  and  indescribably  sweet  and  tender.     "  I  am  the 
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Vine,  ye  are  the  branches,"  unfolds  all  its  beautiful  signifi- 
cance. 

We  want  God,  not  alone  in  our  darkened  intuitions,  but 
from  the  cloven  heavens.  Other  religions  abound  in  both 
precept  and  example.  There  have  been  good  men,  thank 
God !  under  all  forms  of  faith  and  codes  of  morals  that  have 
anticipated  some  of  the  divine  sayings  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  best  men  of  all  nations  and  ages  have  seen  in 
some  degree,  at  least  in  their  most  lucid  hours,  what  they 
ought  to  do  and  what  they  ought  to  be.  Buddhism,  Parsee- 
ism,  and  Judaism  as  the  Essenes  received  it,  had  their  lofty 
and  beautiful  ideals  of  moral  perfection  and  their  strivings 
after  it.  God  has  never  been  without  a  witness,  for  the 
Word  has  ever  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  human  heart  and 
sought  to  enlighten  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
But  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  heavens  indeed  are  cloven, 
and  not  only  our  ideals  of  perfection  are  exalted  and  purified, 
but  God  is  yielded  to  us  with  transforming  power  to  cleanse 
from  evil,  to  energize,  to  create  anew,  to  bring  the  ideals 
which  he  gives  more  rapidly  to  their  realization,  to  clear  the 
way  for  his  spirit  to  come  in  pentecostal  gales,  and  to  glorify 
himself  in  a  human  nature  redeemed  and  sanctified.  Do  you 
say  that  after  eighteen  hundred  years  the  work  is  not  yet 
done,  and  very  imperfectly  done  in  Christendom  itself?  But 
what  are  eighteen  centuries  in  the  cycles  of  God,  for  bringing 
such  a  world  as  this  to  such  a  pitch  of  glory  and  of  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  himself.  It  was  longer  than  that  before 
the  world  discovered  that  the  nearest  fixed  star  was  anything 
but  a  twinkling  point  in  the  firmament.  But  Herschell  says 
that  when  he  turned  his  glass  in  that  direction  the  star  changed 
to  a  sun  and  came  on  like  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  he 
had  to  turn  away  from  the  beautiful  sight.  What  wonder 
that  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  should  not  be  seen  at 
once  and  alike  by  all,  yea,  that  he  only  seems  afar  off  like 
a  shimmering  star !  What  mercy  is  it  that  this  is  even  so ! 
and  that  only  so  far  forth  as  the  heart  is  renewed  and  the 
vision  clarified  and  enlarged  thereby  he  comes  nearer  and 
nearer  till  he  warms  and  fertilizes  our  whole  being  and  fills 
our  whole  life  with  the  day-spring. 
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BY    E.   H.   SEARS. 

LAST  CONVERSATION  WITH  DR.  GANNETT. 

We  do  not  ascribe  any  special  supernatural  value  to  the  last 
words  which  a  friend  has  spoken,  or  his  last  impressions  of  spir- 
itual and  divine  things.  But  it  is  natural  to  dwell  upon  them  :  and 
when  we  dwell  upon  them  with  pleasure  they  become  indelibly 
associated  with  his  memory. 

Some  two  or  three  weeks  before  his  death  Dr.  Gannett  came 
down  from  his  mountain  retreat  at  Whitefield,  N.H.,  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  Mrs.  William  Gannett,  late  of  Cambridgeport.     It  need 
"  not  be  said  to  the  many  friends  who  knew  Mrs.   Gannett  how 

deeply  the  occasion  appealed  to  their  grieving  sympathies,  with 
what  a  sense  of  personal  sacrifice  they  gave  up  one  whose  beau- 
tiful life  and  warm  sunshine  of  heart  had  diffused  so  much  happi- 
ness and  joy  through  the  domestic  and  social  circles  in  which  she 
moved.  It  called  forth  all  the  sweet  and  tender  sympathies  of  Dr. 
Gannett ;  and  the  prayer  which  he  offered  must  have  breathed  balm 
over  the  lies  which  had  been  broken.  Dr.  Gannett,  with  Rev.  Mr. 
^  Mackenzie,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  writer  of  this,  rode  together  to 
Mt  Auburn  on  that  lovely  afternoon,  when  Nature,  unchanged  in 
her  summer  greenness,  preached  all  the  way  of  "  the  sweet  fields 
beyond  the  swelling  floods."  We  talked  of  death  and  the  resur- 
rection. Dr.  Gannett  leading  the  conversation.  He  alluded  to  the 
Scripture  doctrine  that  "  death  came  into  the  world  by  sin,"  said 
that  some  interpretations  made  this  not  physical  death,  but  spir- 
itual ;  that  they  assumed  that  in  a  sinless  state  of  being  physical 
death  could  be  abolished,  since  it  came  in  by  the  fall  of  man.  As 
the  conversation  flowed  on  with  mutual  explanations,  we  all  agreed, 
I  believe,  that  both  natural  and  spiritual  death  came  from  the  vio- 
lation of  divine  laws,  either  in  ourselves,  or  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  and  whose  natures  we  inherit ;  nevertheless,  that  even  in 
the  most  perfected  condition  here  on  the  earth  there  must  be  bodily 
dissolution  when  the  spirit  rises  out  of  it  to  the  higher  glory.  But 
then  bodily  dissolution  will  lose  all  its  death-like  aspect.  It  will  be 
no  longer  "  death  "  as  that  word  has  heretofore  been  used  in  the 
language  of  this  world.     Death  will  virtually  be  abolished.     It  will 
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be  such  an  unclothing  of  the  sjilrit,  or  such  a  removing  of  the  veil 
which  will  have  become  more  and  more  transparent  to  the  sight  of 
faith,  that  we  shall  talk  no  more  of  death,  but  only  of  transition 
from  a  lower  degree  of  life  to  the  higher.  We  tend  towards  this 
view  in  all  our  Christian  progress.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  when 
we  arrived  at  Mt,  Auburn,  and  were  looking  for  the  last  time  on  the 
expression  of  peace  which  the  sainted  spirit  had  left  upon  its  clay, 
that  she  was  looking  assent  to  what  we  had  said,  if  perchance  she 
could  know  our  thought  from  her  blessed  abode. 

Then  we  talked,  too,  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  resurrection  of  all  his  followers.  At  first  we  seemed  to 
take  different  views  of  it,  which  blended  more  together  as  we  talked 
on,  —  Dr.  Gannett,  in  his  subdued  and  silvery  tones,  which,  as  I 
recall  them,  seem  to  me  to  have  been  more  spiritual  that  day  even 
than  usual :  because  the  foreshadows,  rather  the  foresplendors,  of 
immortality  were  already  around  him ;  since  his  sympathies  had 
been  moved,  and  his  faith  saw  the  open  door  through  which  a 
friend  had  entered  the  eternal  life,  and  through  which  he  was  so 
soon  to  join  with  her  "  the  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies." 

"GOOD   HEALTH," 

For  September,  is  full  of  good  things,  as  usual.  It  has  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  valuable  article  on  consumption,  which  those  who 
are  any  way  threatened  with  this  destroyer  would  do  well  to  read. 
The  author  of  the  article.  Dr.  Carl  Both,  thinks  the  opinion  and 
treatment  of  physicians  who  have  not  made  this  disease  a  special 
study  is  of  little  value.     Thus  he  speaks  of  the  incipient  stages :  — 

"THE    DIAGNOSIS. 

**  We  here  boldly  say,  that  perhaps  one  physician  in  a  thousand  is  suf- 
ficiently educated  in  this  direction  to  diagnosticate  the  true  condition  of 
things.  The  education  of  medical  students,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently thorough  and  exact ;  and  then  there  is  a  peculiar  carelessness 
of  professional  conceit  which  is  very  strong  in  busy  practitioners,  to- 
gether with  the  stinginess  or  unwillingness  of  patients  to  pay  for  a 
proper  examination,  it  being  quite  unnecessary,  in  their  estimation,  to 
pay  so  much  for  what  they  regard  as  so  little  trouble,  —  all  combine,  not 
only  to  produce,  but  also  to  perj)etuate,  this  incapacity,  or  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, in  the  direction  indicated.  If  the  physician  is  ignorant  or  incom- 
petent, he  prescribes  some  narcotic,  soothing  medicine ;  the  cough 
ceases,  and,  for  the  time  being,  the  matter  is  settled.  A  few  months 
pass,  and  a  new  cold  is  acquired,  which  is  treated  in  a  similar  way,  and 
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repeated  as  often  as  a  new  cold  is  taken.  The  result  in  general  is,  that, 
when  a  competent  or  real  specialist  is  applied  to,  the  patient  has  reached 
a  point  in  the  history  of  his  disorder  after  which  it  is  impossible  to  do 
anything  for  him  with  the  view  or  hope  of  effecting  a  cure.  This  is  the 
old  story  which  remains  always  new  !  The  object  of  the  physician  is  to 
ascertain  whether  he  has  a  case  of  tubercular  infection,  pneumonic  exu- 
dation, or  simply  bronchitis.  To  the  educated  ear  this  offers  no  diffi- 
culty ;  to  the  ordinary  family  physician  it  is  simply  impossible.  The 
accurate  diagnosis  of  lung  diseases  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  can  be  studied 
according  to  the  text-books  which  exist  on  this  subject,  only  under  the 
guidance  of  a  competent  specialist  We  simply  mention  this  fact  here 
because  that  almost  all  ordinary  practitioners  pretend  to  understand  all 
about  it ;  and,  further,  to  warn  all  patients  suffering  from  lung  disease 
never  to  place  reliance  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  general  practitioner,  or  so- 
called  family  physician,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  such  physicians  to  be  masters  of  the  subject 

"TUBERCULAR  CONSUMPTION  IS  CURABLE. 

"The  general  opinion  of  physicians  is  that  chronic  pneumonia  is 
readily  curable,  and  tuberculosis  absolutely  incurable.  This  is  a  very 
great  mistake,  as  we  shall  show  when  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis ; 
but,  admitting  that  both  are  curable,  chronic  pneumonia  is  but  seldom, 
while  an  arrest  (cure)  of  tubercles  is  comparatively  easy,  and  to  a  certain 
limit  unfailing.  The  view  of  the  curability  of  pneumonia  is  especially 
reviewed  by  Niemeyer,  but  we  doubt  of  his  having  effected  a  single  cure 
in  his  life,  though  he  helped  a  great  many.  We  have  never  succeeded 
in  curing  a  decided  case  of  chronic  pneumonia,  while  to  arrest  tubercu- 
losis, in  cases  not  too  complicated,  has  been  a  matter  of  no  difficulty. 

"COD-LIVER    OIL 

Has  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  chronic  pneumonia,  for  the  reason 
that  in  poorly  fed  individuals,  when  given  early  enough,  it  causes  a  ten- 
dency to  fatty  degeneration,  which  is  preferable  to  any  other  form ;  but, 
from  the  fact  that  patients  seldom  yield  to  judicious  treatment  until  after 
the  degeneration  of  pus  cells  has  begun,  —  when  it  is  too  late,  —  this  sel- 
dom occurs.  The  same  is  true  of  alcohol.  It  becomes  converted  into 
and  causes  the  absorption  of  more  fat,  and  consequently  is  the  same  in 
principle  as  cod-liver  oil.  Those  cases  reported  as  cured  by  the  use  of 
cod-liver  oil  or  alcohol  exhibit  fatty  degeneration  of  the  parts  affected ; 
patients  so  cured  (or,  rather,  reported  cured)  can  live  for  some  time,  and 
be  relatively  well.  But  since  chronic  pneumonia  in  that  state  or  stage 
of  progress  when  alcohol  is  of  any  use  is  wholly  curable,  partly  by 
absorption,  partly  by  expectoration,  we  find  it  absurd  to  recommend  it 
in  any  stage  of  phthisis,  except  where  the  case  is  absolutely  hopeless, 
and  the  patient  is  to  poor  to  do  anything  else. 
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"which  was  primary. 

"  In  disorders  of  the  lungs  it  is  especially  important  to  ascertain  the 
coTnplications  and  their  first  origin.  If  bronchitis  was  primary,  and 
pneumonia  the  consequence,  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  important  for 
the  treatment,  and  the  case  is  less  difficult ;  but  if  pneumonia  was  pri- 
mary, and  bronchitis  secondary,  the  case  is  much  more  difficult,  and  the 
treatment  more  lenient,  requiring  both  time  and  patience." 

"  Good  Health "  has  also  wise  suggestions  on  insanity,  on  sun- 
stroke, and  on  ventilation.  The  colors  we  wear  have  much  to  do 
in  warding  off  the  sun's  rays. 

"white  and  dark  flannel. 

"  Dr.  McDowall,  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Bombay  army,  speaking  of 
severe  solar  exposure,  in  1865,  says,  *  We  all  suffered  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  shade  of  our  flannel.' 

"  VENTILATION. 

**  Let  the  occupant  throw  the  bed  open  on  rising,  open  the  windows  as 
soon  as  convenient,  and  ventilate  the  room.  One  hour's  early  ventila- 
tion is  worth  two  hours'  late  airing. 

"  CONDURANGO. 

"  Desirable  as  it  is  that  the  virtues  claimed  by  its  most  sanguine  sup- 
porters should  be  realized,  future  experiment  and  investigation  will  prob- 
ably prove  the  remedy  to  be  inert  and  worthless." 

EXTEMPORANEOUS   SERMONS. 

The  greatest  American  preachers  wrote  their  sermons,  especially 
the  sermons  which  shaped  the  thought  of  their  times  and  made 
ineffaceable  impressions  on  the  minds  of  their  hearer's.  Extempo- 
raneous sermons  are  for  immediate  but  not  lasting  influence.  Ed- 
wards, Alexander,  Channing,  and  the  elder  Beecher  wrote  the  ser- 
mons by  which  they  are  remembered  and  by  which  their  ideas  lived 
after  they  had  ceased  to  preach.  Henry  Ware,  the  younger,  some- 
times wrote  and  read  his  sermons,  sometimes  extemporized.  The 
written  sermons  made  the  deepest  impression.  Thackeray  says, 
*•  Beware  of  too  much  talk,  O  parsons  1  If  a  man  is  to  give  an 
account  of  every  idle  word  he  utters,  for  what  a  number  of  such 
loud  nothings,  windy,  emphatic  tropes  and  metaphors,  spoken  not 
for  God's  glory  but  for  the  preacher's,  will  many  a  cushion-thumper 
have  to  answer." 
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D.D. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  discuss  the  question  raised  by  our  neigh- 
bors of  "  The  Christian  Register "  and  "  Zion's  Herald,"  whether 
Rev.  William  R.  Alger  and  the  other  gentleman  named  with  him 
are  worthy,  jointly  or  severally,  of  such  academic  honors  as  the 
above  title  would  confer ;  or  the  question  raised  by  "  The  Con- 
gregationalist,"  whether  an  orthodox  college  should  bestow  them 
on  us  heretical  Unitarians.  But  we  deem  it  proper  to  say  that 
our  own  alma  mater,  though  pretty  thoroughly  orthodox,  has 
given  us  all  the  recognition  we  ever  earned,  and  more  than  we  ever 
sought  for,  the  D.D.  aforesaid  being  included.  It  looks  well  enough 
on  the  college  catalogue  amid  a  whole  forest  of  A.M.s  and  LL.D.S 
and  D.D.s,  &c. ;  and  we  cherish  it  as  a  bond  of  filial  gratitude  and 
love  between  ourselves  and  our  honored  mother.  But  as  we  long 
since  left  off  "  Rev."  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  put  on  the 
other  addition  in  place  of  it  for  familiar  use.  To  our  present  taste 
the  name  which  our  first  mother  gave  us  sounds  sweetest  for  every- 
day wear. 

"OUR   DUMB   ANIMALS." 

We  heartily  rejoice  that  the  society  who  have  taken  these  dumb 
pleaders  for  mercy  and  humanity  under  their  protection  propose  a 
fair  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  means  of  operation  and 
enlarging  its  field.  And  we  hope  its  field  will  extend  from  the 
cities  through  all  the  country  towns,  where  horses  are  overloaded, 
overworked,  and  overdriven  ;  overdriven  sometimes  by  drunken 
men  in  whom  there  is  not  half  as  much  reason  left  as  there  is  in 
the  poor  creatures  over  whom  they  tyrannize.  Christians  have 
labored  to  extend  the  influence  of  their  religion  outward  among  the 
tribes  and  nations:  it  is  high  time  its  benefits  went  downward 
among  the  races  that  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  —  that  portion  of 
the  creation  that  groan  and  travail  in  pain  together  until  now.  No 
one  can  go  far  with  his  eyes  open  without  being  painfully  re- 
minded of  this  fact.  Cattle  are  not  only  huddled  into  cars  that 
become  Calcutta  Black  Holes  to  them,  but  are  cruelly  maltreated 
in  delivery.  Calves,  with  their  four  legs  tied  together  with  cutting 
cords,  we  have  seen  dragged  violently  on  their  backs  as  if  they 
were  sled-runners,  and  tossed  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  bellowing 
with  terror.  Brutes  in  the  winter  suffer  and  shiver  in  rickety  bams. 
vws  are  fed  on  brewers'  grains  or  other  food  which  has 
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prime  reference  to  producing  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk  for  the 
market,  uncaring  for  its  quality,  sometimes  draining  the  very  life- 
blood  from  the  animal,  and  putting  off  upon  customers  milk  not  fit 
to  be  used.  It  is  worse,  in  our  estimation,  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  milk  by  bad  feeding  than  to  water  it  with  pure  water,  for  the 
former  process  wrongs  both  the  animal  and  the  customer. 

And  there  is  one  fact  that  needs  to  be  taught  and  learned  every- 
where. Animals  are  susceptible  of  pleasure  and  pain  from  a  quasi 
social  and  moral  nature  almost  as  much  as  a  great  many  human 
beings.  They  have  a  lively  appreciation  of  kindness  or  unkind- 
ness,  independent  of  bodily  comforts  or  discomforts  that  come  from 
sheer  feeding.  They  are  susceptible  to  pleasure,  gratitude  and 
personal  attachments  which  come  from  praises  and  caresses ;  to 
anger,  hate,  disappointment  and  drooping  spirits  which  come  from 
abuse.  If  we  watch  their  habits  and  ways  we  shall  find  that  they 
enjoy  and  suffer  from  these  causes  to  an  astonishing  degree. 

Apropos  to  this  subject,  two  books  have  recently  been  published 
in  London,  designed  to  bring  their  readers  into  more  loving  ac- 
quaintance with  the  natures  of  the  animals  that  serve  us.  One  is 
entitled,  **  Clever  dogs,  horses,  &c ,  with  anecdotes  of  other  animals ;" 
the  other  is  all  about  dogs,  and  bears  the  title,  "  Dogs  and  their 
doings."  They  go  to  show  that  animals,  especially  dogs  and 
horses,  are  capable  of  reasoning  to  a  degree  we  had  not  given  them 
credit  for,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  understanding  human  lan- 
guage when  the  conversation  concerns  them  and  their  welfare. 
Here  is  an  anecdote  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  love  of  dogs 
and  fellow-feeling  towards  what  is  noble  and  faithful  in  them  was 
well  known  as  one  of  the  traits  of  his  character :  — 

"  The  wisest  dog  I  ever  had  was  what  is  called  a  bull-dog  terrier,  I 
taught  him  to  understand  a  great  many  words,  insomuch  that  I  am  posi- 
•  tive  that  the  communication  betwixt  the  canine  species  and  ourselves 
might  be  greatly  enlarged.  *  Camp  *  once  bit  the  baker  who  was  bring- 
ing bread  to  the  family.  I  beat  him,  and  explained  the  enormity  of  his 
offense ;  after  which,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  he  never  heard  the 
least  allusion  to  the  story,  in  whatsoever  voice  or  tone  it  was  mentioned, 
without  getting  up  and  retiring  to  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room  with 
great  appearance  of  distress.  Then  if  you  said  *  The  baker  was  well 
paid,'  or,  *  The  baker  was  not  hurt  after  all,*  Camp  came  forth  from  his 
hiding  place,  capered  and  barked  and  rejoiced.  When  he  was  unable, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  to  attend  me  when  on  horseback,  he  used 
to  watch  for  ray  return,  and  the  servant  would  tell  him  his  master  was 
coming  down  the  hill,  or  through  the  moor,  and  though  he  did  not  use 
12 
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any  gesture  to  explain  his  meaning,  Camp  was  never  known  to  mistake 
him,  but  either  went  out  at  the  front  to  go  np  the  hill  or  at  the  back  to  go 
down  to  the  moor-side." 

These  books  tell  many  marvelous  tales  illustrating  the  sagacity 
of  animals,  and  what  may  be  called  the  human  side,  which  is 
brought  out  genially  when  they  are  treated  with  humanity  and 
kindness.  The  horse  who  learned  to  pump  the  water  when  he  was 
dry,  the  cat  that  saved  the  baby,  the  dog  that  knew  how  to  count, 
and  the  dog  that  shut  up  the  unfaithful  servants  and  kept  them  in 
durance  till  the  master  of  the  house  came  home,  are  all  good  sto- 
ries illustrative  of  the  noble  side  of  brute  nature.  The  following 
case  of  prescience  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  character  is  the  most 
marvelous :  — 

"  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditchley,  in  Oxfordshire,  had  a  mastiff  which 
guarded  the  house  and  yard,  but  had  never  met  with  any  particular 
attention  from  his  master.  In  short,  he  was  not  a  favorite  dog,  and  was 
retained  for  his  utility  only,  and  not  from  any  partial  regard.  One  night, 
as  Sir  Henry  was  retiring  to  his  chamber,  attended  by  his  favorite  valet, 
an  Italian,  the  mastiff  silently  followed  them  up  stairs,  which  he  had 
never  been  known  to  do  before,  and,  to  his  master's  astonishment,  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  bed-room.  Being  deemed  an  intruder,  he  was 
instantly  ordered  to  be  turned  out,  which  being  complied  with,  the  poor 
animal  began  scratching  violently  at  the  door  and  howling  loudly  for  ad- 
mission. The  servant  was  sent  to  drive  him  away.  Discouragement, 
however,  could  not  check  his  intended  labor  of  love  :  he  returned  again 
and  was  more  importunate  to  be  let  in  than  before.  Sir  Henry,  weary  of 
opposition,  though  surprised  beyond  measure  at  the  dog's  apparent  fond- 
ness for  the  society  of  his  master,  who  had  never  shown  him  the  least 
kindness,  and,  wishing  to  retire  to  rest,  bade  the  servant  open  the  door 
that  they  might  see  what  he  wanted  to  do.  This  done,  the  mastifi^  with 
a  wag  of  his  tail,  and  a  look  of  affection  at  his  lord,  deliberately  walked 
up,  and,  crawling  under  the  bed,  laid  himself  down,  as  if  desirous  to  take , 
up  his  night's  lodgings  there.  To  save  further  trouble,  and  not  fix)m  any 
partiality  for  his  company,  this  indulgence  was  allowed.  The  valet  with- 
drew and  all  was  still.  About  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight  the  chamber 
door  opened  and  a  person  was  heard  stepping  across  the  room.  Sir 
Harry  started  from  sleep ;  the  dog  sprang  from  his  covert,  and,  seizing 
the  unwelcome  disturber,  fixed  him  to  the  floor.  All  was  dark:  Sir 
Harry  rang  his  bell  in  great  trepidation,  in  order  to  procure  a  light  The 
person  who  was  pinned  to  the  floor  by  the  courageous  mastiff  roared  for 
assistance.  It  was  found  to  be  the  favorite  valet,  who  little  expected 
such  a  reception.  He  endeavored  to  apologize  for  his  intrusion,  and  to 
make  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  take  this  step  appear  plausible ; 
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but  the  importunity  of  the  dog,  the  time,  the  manner  of  the  valet,  raised 
suspicions  in  Sir  Harry's  mind,  and  he  determined  to  refer  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  business  to  a  magistrate.  The  perfidious  Italian,  alternately 
terrified  by  the  dread  of  punishment  and  soothed  by  the  hope  of  pardon, 
at  length  confessed  that  it  was  his  intention  to  murder  his  master  and 
then  rob  the  house.  This  diabolical  design  was  frustrated  solely  by  the 
unaccountable  sagacity  of  the  dog,  and  devoted  attachment  to  his  mas- 
ter. A  full-length  picture  of  Sir  Harry,  with  the  mastiff  by  his  side,  and 
the  words,  *  more  faithful  than  favored,'  is  still  preserved  among  the  fam- 
ily pictures." 

One  of  these  volumes  is  dedicated  to  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  "  pat- 
roness to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals." Both  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  same  end ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  to  give  into  our  hands  the  key  to  unlock  the  mysteries 
of  brute  natures  and  show  how  much  they  have  been  undervalued, 
and  how  man,  if  he  studies  and  uses  them  aright,  may  see  some  of 
the  noblest  traits  of  his  own  nature  unfolded  and  reflected  back 
upon  him  from  the  lower  species.  When  the  full  influence  of 
Christianity  goes  downward  as  well  as  outward,  and  the  animal 
world,  as  well  as  the  human,  is  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  tyranny, 
we  shall  get  some  gleams  of  the  "  Paradise  regained,"  where  man 
is  in  harmony  with  all  the  natures  below  him,  and  no  longer  "  mur- 
ders their  species  and  betrays  his  own."  Meanwhile  all  persever- 
ance and  success  to  the  Society  which  has  undertaken  their  deliver- 
ance 1 

THE  NEW  POET. 

Joaquin  Miller,  the  new  poet  of  the  West,  has  at  length  appeared 
in  American  costume  from  the  press  of  Roberts  Brothers.  He 
brings  a  crop  of  new  words  into  our  American-English,  partly  of 
Spanish-Mexican  growth.  Canon,  we  take  to  be  one  of  the  notches 
of  the  Sierras,  plenilunar,  the  moon  at  full,  manzinetta,  some  sort 
of  reed.  Other  words,  new  coined,  we  have  not  attempted  to 
explore.  Of  the  poetry  there  is  no  mistake.  It  is  genuine  Califor- 
nia gold  from  one  of  the  richest  of  its  placers  and  no  tinsel.  Long- 
fellow is  not  more  rythmic  than  Miller ;  Bryant  is  not  more  pictur- 
esque nor  half  so  full  of  life  and  fire.  The  themes  are  largely  Cali- 
fornian,  some  of  them  involving  Indian  warfare  and  traditions,  with 
vivid  sun-pictures  of  the  wild  mountain  scenery  and  the  wild  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart.  We  take  the  following  from  the  scene  of 
the  war  council  in  "  The  last  Taschastas."  The  chief  is  giving^  his 
last  harangue. 
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**  *  Once  like  pines  around  a  mountain 
Did  my  braves  in  council  stand ; 
Now  I  call  you  loud  like  thunder, 
And  you  come  at  my  command 
Faint  and  few,  with  feeble  hand. 

"  *  Lo !  our  daughters  have  been  gathered 
From  among  us  by  the  foe, 
Like  the  lilies  they  once  gathered 
In  the  spring-time  all  aglow 
From  the  banks  of  living  snow. 

"  *  Through  the  land  where  we  for  ages 
Laid  the  bravest,  dearest  dead. 
Grinds  the  savage  white-man's  plowshare. 
Grinding  sires*  bones  for  bread  — 
We  shall  give  them  blood  instead. 

" '  I  saw  white  skulls  in  a  furrow. 
And  around  the  cursM  share 
Clung  the  flesh  of  my  own  children ; 
And  my  mother's  tangled  hair 
TraiPd  along  the  furrow  there. 

"  *  O  my  mother  up  in  cloud-land ! ' 
(Long  arms  lifting  like  the  spray) 
*  Whet  the  flint-heads  in  my  arrows, 
Make  my  heart  as  hard  as  they. 
Nerve  me  like  a  bear  at  bay ! 

"  *  Warriors !  braves !  I  cry  for  vengeance  ! 
And  the  dim  ghosts  of  the  dead 
Unavenged  do  wail  and  shiver 
In  the  storm-cloud  overhead. 
And  shoot  arrows  battle-red.' 

"  Then  he  ceased,  and  sat  among  them 
With  his  long  locks  backward  strown ; 
They  as  mute  as  men  of  marble, 
He  a  king  upon  a  throne, 
And  as  still  as  polish'd  stone. 

"  Hard  by  stood  the  war-chief's  daughter, 
Taller  than  the  tassel'd  com, 
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Sweeter  than  the  kiss  of  morning, 
Sad  as  some  sweet  star  of  mom, 
Half  defiant,  half  forlorn. 

"  Robed  in  skins  of  striped  panther 
Lifting  loosely  to  the  air. 
With  a  face  a  shade  of  sorrow, 
And  black  eyes  that  said,  beware  I 
Nestled  in  a  storm  of  hair ; 

"With  her  striped  robes  around  her, 
Fastened  by  an  eaglets  beak. 
Stood  she  by  the  sturdy  chieftain. 
Proud  and  pure  as  Shasta's  peak, 
As  she  ventured  thus  to  speak : 

"  *  Must  the  tomahawk  of  battle 
Be  unburied  where  it  lies, 
O,  last  war-chief  of  Taschastas  ? 
Must  the  smoke  of  battle  rise 
Like  a  storm-cloud  in  the  skies  ? 

"  *  True,  some  wretch  has  laid  a  brother 
With  his  swift  feet  to  the  sun, 
But  because  one  bough  is  broken. 
Must  the  broad  oak  be  undone  ? 
All  the  red-wood  fell*d  as  one  ? 

"  *  True,  the  braves  have  faded,  wasted 
Like  ripe  blossoms  in  the  rain, 
But  when  we  have  spent  the  arrows. 
Do  we  twang  the  string  in  vain, 
And  then  snap  the  bow  in  twain  ? ' " 


The  most  precious  of  all  possessions  is  power  over  ourselves ; 
power  to  withstand  trial,  to  bear  suffering,  to  front  danger ;  power 
over  pleasure  and  pain ;  power  to  follow  our  convictions,  however 
resisted  by  menace  and  scorn ;  the  power  of  calm  reliance  in 
scenes  of  darkness  and  storms. 
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Art  :  Its  Laws  and  the  Reasons  for  them.  By  Samuel  P.  Long. 
Boston  t  Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  work  contains  the  carefully  matured  conclusions  of  a  life's 
study.  Mr.  Long  has  devoted  himself  to  his  subject  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  disciple,  and  has  been  engaged  in  his  work  for  many 
years  both  as  a  student  and  an  artist.  We  look  upon  his  book  as 
one  of  great  value.  It  is  full  of  instruction.  It  may  be  read  with 
equal  advantage  by  pupils  just  beginning  their  studies  in  art,  and 
by  accomplished  scholars.  It  is  an  interesting  volume  to  read 
through  and  a  valuable  book  of  reference.  It  may  be  used  with 
equal  advantage  for  entertainment  at  home,  and  as  a  text-book  in 
schools.  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  a  work  so  agreeable  and  so 
instructive,  so  complete  in  technical  details  and  so  rich  in  practical 
wisdom. 

Up  the  Baltic;  or,  Young  America  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  By  William  T.  Adams  (Oliver  Optic).  Boston :  Lee 
&  Shepard. 

We  have  read  this  volume  through.  The  narrative  is  carried  on 
with  spirit,  the  incidents  are  entertaining  and  instructive.  Some  of 
the  characters  are  very  well  portrayed,  and  much  information  is 
given  in  regard  to  the  countries  visited. 

The  Young    Deliverers.     (Pleasant  Cove    Series).     By  Rev. 

Elijah  Kellogg.     Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  moral  lessoils  taught  here  are  perhaps  more  praiseworthy 
than  the  artistic  skill  displayed.  The  design  of  the  book  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  effect  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  salutary. 

Songs  of  the  Sierras.    By  Joaquin  Miller.     Boston:   Roberts 

Brothers. 

We  took  up  this  volume  with  very  high  expectations,  and  they 
have  been  more  than  realized.  We  should  be  glad  to  write  an  ex- 
tended review,  but  have  only  room  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  a  genuine  American  poet. 
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Pictures  of  Travel.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  New  York : 
Hurd  and  Houghton. 

Nothing  that  we  can  say  will  be  likely  to  add  to  the  interest 
which  our  readers  already  take  in  the  writings  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  His  travels  have  the  freshness  of  romance,  and  his 
stories  have  the  air  of  reality  which  belongs  to  matters  of  fact  We 
are  glad  to  have  a  uniform  edition  of  his  works  so  attractive  as 
this. 

Stories  from  Old  English  Poetry.  By  Abby  Sage  Richardson. 
New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.     Riverside  Press. 

A  very  charming  book,  reminding  one  of  the  stories  from  Shakes- 
peare by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  They  are  the  old  stories  which 
have  worked  themselves  through  the  imagination  into  the  heart  of 
generations,  and  they  are  brought  out  here  in  a  very  attractive 
dress.  They  are  with  much  skill  adapted  to  the  taste  of  modern 
society. 

Four,  and  What  They  Did.  By  Helen  C.  Weeks.  New  York : 
Hurd  &  Houghton. 

A  children's  book,  written  with  great  animation,  full  of  life  and 
interest.  Its  attractive  pages  are  rendered  still  more  attractive  by 
remarkably  fine  and  spirited  wood-cuts. 

Little  Folk  Songs.  By  Alexina  B.  White.  New  York :  Hurd  & 
Houghton. 

We  have  not  for  years  seen  a  lovelier  work  for  little  children. 
The  rhymes  are  almost  as  charming  as  those  of  Mother  Goose. 
The  rhythm  is  singularly  adapted  to  the  ear  of  children,  and  this 
indicates  no  ordinary  ability  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  We  wel- 
come these  new  melodies  as  a  real  and  important  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  nursery.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume 
is  in  keeping  with  its  other  merits. 

The  Judge's  Pets.  Stories  of  a  Family  and  its  Dumb  Friends. 
By  E.  Johnson.  Illustrated  by  E.  B.  Bensell.  New  York :  Hurd 
&  Houghton. 

We  gladly  welcome  whatever  helps  to  create  a  kindly  interest  in 
the  living  creatures  around  us,  especially  those  which  may  be  do- 
mesticated.    On  this  ground,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  we  are 
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glad  to  see  this  book,  so  pleasantly  written  and  illustrated,  which 
cannot  but  help  to  bring  man  and  the  creatures  dependent  upon 
him  into  more  friendly  relations  with  one  another. 

The  Last  Knight.  A  Romance-Garland.  From  the  German  of 
Anastasius  Griin.  Translated  by  John  O.  Sargent.  New  York : 
Hurd  &  Houghton. 

We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  this  attractive-looking  book. 
The  names  of  the  writer  and  of  the  translator  are  a  sufficient  guar- 
anty of  its  literary  merits.  Anastasius  Griin  is  the  literary  name 
of  the  Count  Von  Auersberg,  at  one  time  a  leader  of  the  liberals 
in  Austria,  but  now  better  known  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
German  living  poets.  This  volume  is  apparently  a  series  of  na- 
tional ballads  of  the  time  of  Maximilian  I. 

How  TO  DO  IT.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Boston :  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co. 

We  enjoyed  some  of  these  papers  when  they  appeared  in  "  Our 
Young  Folks,"  and  anticipated  with  pleasure  seeing  them  collected 
in  a  volume  as  they  are  now  brought  out.  We  have  not  often  seen 
a  book  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  young  people,  telling 
them  many  things  most  important  for  them  to  do  and  to  know,  with 
united  wisdom  and  wit,  and  filling  a  place  in  the  literature  of  youth 
too  long  left  for  more  prosy  advisers  whose  didactic  dullness  was 
likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

A  Poet's  Bazaar.  Pictures  of  Travel  in  Germany,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  the  Orient.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Author's  edition. 
New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 

This  is  a  pleasant,  gossipy  volume  of  what  the  author  heard 
and  saw,  told  in  his  popular  way.  It  belongs  to  the  same  series 
with  "  Story  of  My  Life,"  and  contains  some  curious  sketches  of 
manners,  customs,  and  characters. 

Another  volume  of  "  The  Wonder  Series  "  is  issued  by  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co. :  Wonders  of  European  Art,  by  Louis  Viardot, 
illustrated  with  eleven  wood  engravings.  It  treats  of  the  Spanish, 
German,  Dutch,  and  French  schools  of  painting,  and  makes  a  hand- 
some volume  of  three  hundred  and  thirt}'-four  pages. 
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More  than  fifty  years  of  cohtroversy  have  been  waged  in 
New  England  between  Trinitarianism  and  Unitarianism,  as 
if  they  were  two  conflicting  forms  of  Christianity.  In  this 
warfare  Trinitarianism  has  been  opposed  as  if  it  were  both 
tritheism  and  idolatry,  and  Unitarianism  has  been  opposed  as 
if  it  were  a  denial  of  Jesus  Christ  add  a  rejection  of  his 
authority.  That  these  mutual  charges  and  imputations  are 
both  true  and  false  could  be  proved  abundantly  by  citations 
from  the  writings  on  both  sides.  Trinitarianism  may  be  held 
and  explicated  as  the  worship  of  three  Gods,  or  it  may  be 
held  as  the  purest  theism.  We  believe  it  has  been  held  as 
both.  Unitarianism  may  be  held  as  conserving  both  the  unity 
of  God  and  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  it  may  merge  both  these 
doctrines  m  sheer  pantheism,  and  lose  the  historical  Christ 
altogether.     It  has  had  all  this  range  and  has  it  to-day. 

At  the  same  time  Christianity,  as  God's  all-revealing  Word 
and  his  final  achievement  in  human  nature,  has  a  unitizing 
power  more  manifest  firom  age  to  age.  If  the  Paraclete  Which 
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it  brings  did  not  tend  to  melt  down  artificial  distinctions,  and 
develop,  amid  endless  diversity,  an  increasing  and  control- 
ling catholicity,  we  could  not  recognize  it  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  was  to  achieve  that  sublimest  of  all  Unitarianism  an- 
nounced by  Jesus,  "  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me,  that  they 
may  be  made  perfect  in  one,  and  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  didst  send  me."  Christianity  was  given  to  man- 
kind in  a  state  of  barbarism ;  and  to  say  that  clouds  gath- 
ered about  it,  drawn  from  human  error,  conceit,  and  earth- 
liness,  is  only  saying  that  it  did  not  turn  the  earth  by 
magic  into  paradise  ;  at  the  same  time  we  should  expect  the 
obscuring  clouds  to  dissolve  and  become  light  before  the  face 
of  revealed  truth  on  its  conquering  way.     . 

And  this  is  plainly  so.  Two  great  facts  are  noteworthy. 
Jesus  Christ,  as  given  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  church,  ever  growing  deeper  and  clearer,  is 
the  guide  of  the  nations  to-day.  The  statistics  show  it  The 
denominations  which  receive  Christ,  not  as  the  self-develop- 
ment of  human  nature  towards  God,  reached  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  but  as  the  opening  dawn  of  God  to  man,  and 
of  heaven  to  earth  at  this  hour,  are  spreading  and  growing, 
and  their  rate  of  increase  is  higher  than  that  of  the  popula- 
tion. Faith  in  Christ,  as  the  great  want  of  man  and  the 
renewing  power  of  a  fallen  world,  waxes  but  never  wanes. 
This  is  one  fact,  we  say,  which  the  statistics  of  the  denomina- 
tions, carefully  collated,  clearly  reveal.  And  there  is  another 
which  may  not  be  within  the  reach  of  statistics,  but  concern- 
ing which  we  presume  the  reader  will  have  no  shadow  of 
doubt  It  is  this  :  the  denominations  are  becoming  more  fully 
possessed  with  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Christ  If  you  doubt 
it,  compare  the  present  century  with  the  last,  or  compare  the 
modern  with  the  mediaeval  ages,  as  pertains  to  the  golden 
fruits  of  a  true  faith,  righteousness,  charity,  brotherhood  and 
universal  love.  The  beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  sweet  humanities  of  the  Sermon  on  Mount  Olivet,  and 
the  love  that  breathes  through  the  Johannean  discourses 
never  beat  with  more  tender  pulses  than  now  to  move  and 
inspire  all  the  ecclesiasticisms  of  the  Christian  world.     Wor- 
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thier  and  lovelier  views  of  the  divine  character  and  attributes, 
zeal  for  Christ  purged  of  all  bitterness  from  the  gall  of  the 
unregenerate  heart,  tolerance  of  error  in  opinion,  intolerance 
of  wrong  to  any  child  of  God  or  of  cruelty  to  any  creature  he 
has  made,  better  theories  of  human  nature  and  destiny,  and 
better  feelings  of  human  fellowship  that  make  every  man  not 
only  the  image  of  God,  but  the  image  of  every  other  man,  — 
these  mark  the  advent  of  Christ,  as  John  foresaw  it,  Chris- 
tianity displacing  at  length  the  old  Judaism  and  heathenism, 
as  the  New  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven. 
The  unbelievers  who  assail  Christianity  now  must  go  back 
into  the  centuries  where  they  find  it  as  corrupted  and  over- 
laid by  the  Judaism  pr  paganism  through  which  it  was  melt- 
ing its  way,  not  as  it  breaks  through  them  from  the  sun-bright 
face  of  the  Christ  himself.  True,  it  is  not  yet  entirely  cleared 
of  them,  for  they  are  "  the  old  man  with  his  lusts  "  that  lurks 
in  all  our  hearts ;  but  the  missions,  the  charities,  the  self-sac- 
rifice, the  faith  in  God,  the  hope  of  man,  and  the  deeper  ten- 
derness that  beats  through  them  all,  are  the  inspiration  of 
the  Christ  always  coming  in  his  kingdom.  If  you  doubt  this, 
strike  out  that  name  and  the  faiths  organically  connected 
with  it ;  faiths  which  make  man  an  immortal  being,  to  be 
cared  for  as  such,  and  not  an  animal  to  be  fed  and  dressed  for 
this  world  only,  faiths  which  give  the  Paraclete  as  the  inspi- 
ration of  our  work-day  songs  and  our  visions  of  glory  at  the 
dying  hour ;  strike  these  out,  and  leave  every  man  to  his  own 
guessings  and  intuitions,  and  how  speedily  would  our  benefi- 
cent Christian  enterprizes  collapse  and  die.  The  living  Christ, 
we  say,  leads  and  inspires  the  thought  of  all  our  advancement 
to-day.  Any  reform  that  meets  with  tolerable  success,  suc- 
ceeds because  the  Christ  is  in  it,  showing  the  worth  of  man 
as  an  immortal  being,  the  child  of  a  universal  Father,  and  the 
member  of  a  universal  brotherhood,  his  fellowship  being  not 
of  earth  and  time  only,  but  of  the  glorified  in  heaven  as  well, 
whose  sympathies  draw  us  mightily  upward,  and  whose  "Come 
up  hither ! "  ever  falls  down  to  us  from  the  celestial  abodes. 
There  is  not  a  denomination  of  Christendom,  whose  literature 
we  are  acquainted  with,  which  does  not  show  ths^t  the  Spirit 
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is  coming  within  them  with  greater  fullness  and  tenderness^ 
making  their  theologies  fluid  in  the  love  of  Christ,  as  they 
reflect  from  his  face  in  softer  light  the  heavenly  beatitudes 
which  he  spake  and  lived. 

All  this  being  so,  another  consequence  inevitably  follows. 
We  cannot  move  towards  the  Christ  without  coming  closer  to 
each  other.  Leave  out  him  and  his  unitizing  word,  and  let 
every  man  strike  out  for  himself,  and  we  tend  to  a  crumbling 
individualism,  —  to  endless  distraction  and  confusion.  But 
those  who  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  the  supreme  author- 
ity and  guide,  and  enter  more  into  his  all-revealing  mind,  are 
making  progress  towards  the  harmonizing  truths  which  be 
represents.  However  wide  apart  they  may  be  at  the  start. 
their  progress  is  ever  on  converging  lines.  Essential  truth 
becomes  more  and  more  central  and  manifest ;  the  non-essen- 
tial falls  away  to  its  subordinate  place,  and  orthodox  and  het- 
erodox move  alike  towards  a  higher  and  higher  unity.  It  is 
not  that  any  one  sect  is  making  a  conquest  oi  the  others,  hut 
Jesus  Christ  is  making  a  conquest  of  them  all. 

Sometime  ago  Professor  Stuart  declared,  in  the  name  of 
Trinitarian  orthodoxy,  that  it  did  not  teach  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  in  the  sense  that  Unitarians  interpret  that 
phraseology ;  that  Trinitarians  did  not  use  the  word  "  person  " 
in  its  modern  acceptation,  but  to  indicate  a  distinction  iu  the 
Divine  Nature  which  they  did  not  pretend  to  understand^  and 
that  th^  word  "  person  "  was  only  employed  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  language-  And  because  of  this  liability  to  mis- 
construction, the  word  has  been  dropped  from  many  dedarar 
tions  of  faith.  Several  orthodox  creeds  are  before  us,  acMoe 
of  them  of  large  representative  churches,  which  read„  **  We 
believe  in  one  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirits"  leaving 
the  interpretation  of  these  Bible  words  to  the  Christian  b^ 
liever  as  God  shall  reveal  himself  in  the  clari6ed  conscious- 
ness, so  that  the  divine  threeness  shall  not  conflict  with  tbo 
divine  unity. 

That  the  worship  of  Christ  may  be  and  often  is  idolatrous 
worship ;  that  it  is  the  exaltation  of  the  creature  to  the  place 
of  the.  Creator,  of  a  finite  suffering  man  to  the  place  oi  God> 
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we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny.    We  suppose  it  inevi- 
table that  many  minds  cling  to  the  mere  finite,  without  rising 
clearly  out  of  it    But  we  have  no  right  to  bring  this  as  a 
sweeping  charge  against  the  orthodox  denominations,  as  many 
persons  do.    Those  who  make  these  charges  ignore  the  dis- 
tinction which  orthodoxy  has  always  made  in  its  doctrine  of 
the  hypostatic  union,  —  the  union  in  Christ  of  the  infinite  and 
the  finite.   Christ,  as  an  object  of  prayer  and  of  divine  honors, 
stands  for  nothing  finite  and  mortal  to  the  mind  of  any  intel- 
ligent worshiper ;  but  rather  for  the  Word,  God  speaking,  the 
Divine  Mind  opening  down  to  the  human  in  Jesus  Christ,  — 
the  Divine  Logos  of  which  the  finite  suffering  humanity  was 
but  symbol  and  scaffolding.  To  bring  down  the  Christ  within 
our  human  dimensions,  and  then  project  our  shriveled  con- 
ception into  the  creeds  of  our  neighbors  and  charge  them 
with  worshiping  the  Christ  as  we  have  constructed  him,  is  not 
the  device  of  truthful  and  honorable  controversy.    As  the  me- 
diator through  whom  alone  the  soul  has  been  drawn  up  into 
the  embrace  of  the  divine  love,  what  multitudes  there  are, 
both  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  who  would  say  with  tearful 
thanksgivings, "  All  I  know  of  God  is  bound  up  in  that  name." 
There  is  no  ground  for  the  charge  of  idolatry  against  those 
who  worship  God,  under  the  name  of  Christ,  whether  Unita- 
rian or  Trinitarian,  merely  from  that  fact  alone,  any  more 
than  there  is  against  the  naturalist  who  sees  God  through  the 
symbols  of  nature.    The  naturalist,  if  a  theist,  says  that 
nature  is  God  revealed,  and  he  stands  amid  her  blaze  of  mag- 
nificence and  adores.     Am  I  to  turn  upon  him  and  charge 
him  with  worshiping  stones  and  trees  and  mountains,  and 
not  rather  enter  into  his  thought,  in  which  stones,  trees  and 
mountains,  and  the  whole  range  of  finite  objects,  are  seen  as 
the  exponents  of  forces  that  lie  within  them  and  behind  them, 
and  these  again  resolved  into  the  grand  force  of  all,  which  is 
the  adorable  and  eternal  One  ?   No  catalogue  of  finite  objects, 
however  classified,  exhausts  your  conception  of  nature.     It 
implies  some  power  that  lies  within  and  behind  them.     If  you 
ascribe  to  this  power  self-consciousness  and  personality,  you 
are  a  theiat»  and  worship  it  as  God.    But  I  should  grossly 
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belie  your  thought,  if  I  charged  you  with  making  deities  of 
finite  objects,  whether  stones  and  trees,  or  suns  and  stars,  or 
men  and  women.  Just  as  grossly  do  you  misrepresent  the 
Christian  theist  when  you  charge  him  with  worshiping  a 
creature  when  he  worships  Christ.  He  forewarns  you  that 
lyhile  he  sees  Jesus  the  perfected  man,  finite,  sufiering,  dying, 
he  sees  also  the  Eternal  Word  ;  that  same  Power  which  you 
see  in  nature.  He  sees  it  no  longer  dimly,  nor  as  a  dumb 
and  unconscious  force,  but  clothed  in  all  the  attributes  of 
Divine  Fatherhood  and  of  our  own  humanity  in  infinite  de- 
gree ;  coming  into  the  world  through  a  more  perfect  and  open 
way  than  that  of  nature  in  order  to  take  men's  spiritual  bur- 
dens upon  himself,  purify  his  child  and  raise  him  up  to  the 
divine  communion.  This  is  what  he  worships  in  Christ  He 
no  more  worships  a  finite  and  suffering  man  when  he  wor- 
ships God  in  Christ,  than  you  worship  stones,  trees  and  moun- 
tain, when  you  worship  God  in  nature.  But  in  a  man,  finite 
and  suffering,  yet  unstained  by  sin,  in  a  humanity  not  partial 
and  one-sided,  but  in  complete  and  majestic  proportions,  he 
has  access  to  the  Godhead  in  his  warm  glories  and  his  forgiv- 
ing and  cleansing  love,  such  as  you  can  never  have  through 
material  nature,  nor  yet  in  a  humanity  foul  with  the  stains  of 
moral  corruption. 

As  between  Unitarianism  as  Channing  held  it  and  Trinita- 
rianism  as  Stuart  held  it,  plainly  the  controversy  ought  to 
cease.  Not  that  by  any  means  they  are  one  and  the  same. 
But  both  tend  to  a  sublimer  unity  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Christ  when  artificial  distinctions  have  fallen  down.  Chan- 
ning's  prime  objection  to  creeds  was  that  they  come  between 
the  disciple  and  his  Lord,  and  so  are  a  hindrance  to  progress. 
He  believed  that  Christianity  as  yet  had  been  but  half-appre- 
hended ;  that  orthodox  and  heterodox  alike  were  in  the  beg- 
garly elements,  and  that  their  true  progress  lay  not  away 
from  Christ  but  towards  him,  as  out  of  wintry  desolation 
towards  the  solstice  of  summer  warmth  and  verdure.  He 
worshiped  God  in  Christ,  at  least  in  his  latest  meditations,  as 
much  as  any  orthodox  monotheist  could  possibly  do,  for  in 
his  last  public  utterance,  which  has  been  called  the  swan-song 
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of  a  son  of  Light,  he  shows  clearly  that  he  had  full  faith  in 
the  hypostatic  union,  "  the  fullness  of  Divinity "  in  Christ, 
though  he  believed  it  a  doctrine  too  vast  and  mysterious  to 
be  packed  into  our  human  formulas. 

"  All  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,"  he  says,  "  are  more  and 
more  seen  to  be  bonds  of  close,  spiritual,  reverential  union 
between  man  and  man  ;  and  this  is  the  most  cheering  view  of 
our  time.  Christianity  is  a  revelation  of  the  infinite,  univer- 
sal, paternal  love  of  God  towards  his  human  family,  compre- 
hending the  most  sinful,  descending  to  the  most  fallen,  and 
its  aim  is  to  breathe  the  same  love  into  its  disciples.  It  shows 
us  Christ  tasting  death  for  every  man,  and  it  summons  us  to 
take  his  cross,  or  to  participate  of  his  sufferings  in  the  same 
cause.  Its  doctrine  of  immortality  gives  infinite  worth  to 
every  human  being,  for  every  one  is  destined  to  this  endless 
life.  The  doctrine  of  the  '  Word  made  flesh  *  shows  us  God 
uniting  himself  most  intimately  with  our  nature^  manifest- 
ing himself  in  a  human  form^  for  the  very  end  of  making  us 
partakers  of  his  own  perfection^ 

When  the  denominations  have  done  with  the  human  creeds, 
and  trust  alike  to  "the  Word  made  flesh,"  they  will  meet 
together,  not  by  any  compromise  of  opinions,  but  in  the  due 
course  of  Christian  progress,  not  on  any  field  of  past  contro- 
versy, but  on  those  higher  planes  of  thought  where  the  beams 
of  truth  once  refracted  and  separated,  are  gathered  and 
reunited  into  one  ray  of  white  light  which  reflects  the  sun  in 
his  original  brightness.  No  people  ever  received  Jesus  Christ 
as  presented  in  the  New  Testament  history,  in  a  discipleship 
clear  of  all  human  trammels,  without  being  drawn  into  higher 
and  higher  unity  with  him.  Theologians  are  evanescent  and 
soon  pass  away.  But  the  Word  df  God  remains.  A  church 
founded  upon  it  —  such  as  Channing  dreamed  of  and  prayed 
for,  fettered  by  no  human  interpretations,  but  gathered  only 
around  him  in  whom  the  fullness  of  Divinity  dwells,  has  all 
the  future  for  its  inheritance  with  none  of  the  efiete  dogmas 
of  the  past :  it  may  grow  forever  into  the  more  perfect  form 
and  body  of  Christ  till  he  lives  in  all  its  functions :  its  differ- 
ences will  be  only  as  surface  waves,  while  its  unity  of  spirit 
will  be  as  the  deep,  still  currents  beneath. 
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Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and   Reviews.      By  Thomas 
Henry  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     1871. 

Modern  unbelief,  spiritually,  is  a  difficult  subject  to  deal 
with,  because  of  its  being  a  thing  of  temper  rather  than  of 
logic.     It  arises  from  mistiness  of  vision,  and  not  from  defi- 
niteness  of  perception.     It  is  the  disease  of  a  mind  dispro- 
portionately informed,  and  which  has  attended  too  little  to 
the  history  of  the  world,  spiritually,  in  comparison  with  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  has  minded  the  surrounding  world, 
for  its  connections  with  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  stomach,  and 
with  those  sciences  which  help  as  to  measurement  and  classi- 
fication.   And  as  to  this  epidemic  of  unbelief,  it  is  a  great 
gain  when  an  eminent  sufferer  explains  how  there  is  certainly 
nothing  to  see,  because  of  his  being  blind  himselC     For,  on 
the  subject  of  miracles,  a  scoff  at  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
an  argument,  however  witty  it  may  be  accounted.     And  an 
unbeliever  has  no  right  to  criticise  the  Bible,  if  he  knows  no 
more  of  pneumatology  than  most  men  do ;  just  as  a  Choctaw 
would  not  do  well   to  laugh  at  the  Principia   of   Newton, 
merely  because  of  his  being  able  to  spell  in  it,  like  a  horn- 
book, and  see  only  nonsense. 

I.  David  Hume  is  alive  again,  for  thinkers,  in  the  person 
of  Dr.  Huxley.  As  to  Hume's  argfument  on  the  subject  of 
the  supernatural,  the  modem  scientist  is  a  zealot  But  he 
says  he  is  not  a  materialist  any  more  than  he  is  a  spiritualist; 
because,  as  he  says,  he  does  not  know  what  really  matter  is, 
any  more  than  anybody  else  knows  what  spirit  is.  But  if 
really  he  does  not  know  what  matter  is,  by  what  log^c  can  he 
say  that  the  miracles  of  the  Scripture  never  happened,  be- 
cause of  what  commonly  are  called  the  laws  of  matter  ?  For 
if  he  does  not  know  what  matter  is,  he  certainly  does  not 
know  all  about  it,  and  about  what  is  possible  or  impossible 
with  it. 
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As  Huxley  does  now  so  did  Dr.  Priestley  speculate  more 
than  eighty  years  ago  on  the  possibility  of  the  particles  of 
matter,  being  the  meeting-points  of  forces.  But  for  all  that, 
he  called  himself  a  materialist  in  philosophy.  But  Huxley 
says  that  he  is  himself  neither  a  materialist  nor  a  spiritualist 
Though  he  says  that  nothing  will  prove  to  be  true,  but  what 
has  been  found  amenable  to  the  laws  and  methods  of  science. 
There  was  a  party  which  had  a  name  of  their  own,  once,  at 
Jerusalem,  and  which  said  that  there  is  "  neither  angel,  nor 
spirit"  Evidently  Dr.  Huxley  would  anticipate  that  the 
Sadducees  will  prove  to  have  been  right  But  luckily  his 
logic  in  that  direction,  is  not  good. 

The  argument  of  Hume,  as  to  miracles,  and  Hume  work- 
ing again  through  Huxley  as  he  never  could  have  done,  in 
his  own  lifetime  —  these  are  not  the  affairs  of  merely  a 
few  people  curious  about  metaphysics.    The  atmosphere  of 
thought  has  become  so  highly  electric,  that  a  plausible  error 
like  Hume's  afloat  in  it,  is  like  poison,  for  every  mind  every- 
where.    Unitarians  may  sufier  from  it,  first  and  most ;  but  if 
it  is  left  unchecked,  the  Methodists  in  the  backwoods,  ear- 
lier or  later,  will  have  faith  fail  them.    A  miracle  of  either  /  ^      ^ 
the  Old  Testament  or  the  New  is  of  no  great  importance  t<^^    N  "J 
me,  merely  as  an  old  chronicled  occurrence ;  but  it  is  6{j  r  -t:?  ^  ' 
infinite  worth,  in  illustration  of  my  nature,  as  connected  witW  ^  v  •" ' 
a  world  invisible,  and  with   agencies  and  laws,  which  aw     >.^  ^  ^. 
awaiting  me,  to  live  by,  hereafter.  \  ^ 

Hume  writes  thus,  —  "  As  a  uniform  experience  amounts  to  . 
a  proof;  there  is  here  a  direct  and  full  proof  from  the  nature 
of  things  against  the  existence  of  any  miracle  ;  nor  can  such 
a  proof  be  destroyed,  or  the  miracle  rendered  credible,  but 
by  an  opposite  proof  which  is  superior."  This  proposition 
has  been  the  bugbear  of  the  theological  world ;  and  with  the 
way,  in  which  it  has  been  worked  in  Boston,  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  efiect  and  notoriety.  And  yet  it  is  a  gross 
fallacy ;  which  for  detection  needs  only  to  have  those  words 
minded  —  "  uniform  experience."  For  justifying  the  purpose 
of  the  proposition,  "uniform  experience"  should  mean  the 
experience  of  all  men  in  every  age ;  or,  at  least,  it  should 
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mean  the  experience  of  a  perfect  man,  perfectly  educated, 
and  with  a  perfectly  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  For  of  course  the  uniform  experience  of  a  boy  of 
ten  years  will  not  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument, 
nor  yet  that  of  a  one-sided  mind,  nor  yet  that  of  an  insane 
person. 

"  Oh,  then,"  it  may  be  said,  "  there  is  no  knowing  at  all 
about  anything,  and  no  believing ! "  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  nobody  can  know  all  things ;  that,  therefore 
nobody  can  believe  anything.  Oh,  grand  and  kindly  consti- 
tution of  human  nature,  under  the  fatherhood  of  God  1  For, 
in  and  of  himself  alone,  any  man  would  be  a  fool  or  something 
worse.  And  the  greatest  man  would  be  a  nobody,  but  for 
the  truth  involved  in  that  grand  text  of  St.  Paul's,  — "  We, 
being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members 
one  of  another."  It  is  with  intercommunication  of  thought 
that  man  learns,  and  that  even  he  learns  how  to  learn.  It  is 
by  a  general  trust  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  our  times, 
as  to  this  thing  and  that,  and  a  thousand  things,  that  we 
are  able  to  talk  at  all,  to  any  good  purpose.  Often  for  a  be- 
lief of  great  importance,  there  may  be  various  reasons.  And 
of  these  many  reasons,  one  man  is  accounted  as  an  expert 
in  regard  to  some,  and  another  man  is  trusted  for  his  opinion 
as  to  others.  "Every  one  members  one  of  another"  —  that 
is  what  we  really  are,  and  are  meant  to  be  by  nature,  and  it 
is  just  as  this  membership  is  living  and  trusted  and  loved, 
that  human  nature  grows  rich  and  strong  morally,  intellectu- 
ally and  politically ;  and  it  is  just  so,  also,  that  our  nature 
kindles  and  glows  with  the  promise  of  immortality. 

Uniform  experience  of  nature,  amounting  to  a  proof  that 
miracles  never  can  have  happened  —  it  has  never  been  had, 
and  cannot  be  had.  But  as  a  matter  of  experience,  can  na- 
ture be  trusted  for  uniformity  ?  For  as  evidence  concerning 
the  possibilities  of  nature,  what  would  be  the  experience  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  now  living  ?  The  uniformity 
of  nature  for  the  last  eighty  years,  might  be  presumptive  evi- 
dence, but  it  would  not  be  conclusive,  as  to  what  nature 
may  have  allowed  a  thousand  years  ago.    The  uniformity  of 
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nature,  good  as  an  argument  against  the  best  possible  testi- 
mony for  a  miracle,  such  as  any  one  of  Christ's  —  how  is  it 
to  be  ascertained  ?  And  even  though  it  were  possible  to  con- 
centrate the  testimony  of  all  persons,  all  over  the  world,  for 
twenty  generations,  as  to  the  uniformity  of  the  sequences  of 
nature ;  what  would  it  prove  ?  Nothing  at  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  David  Hume.  For  what  would  be  the  experience  of 
six  hundred  years,  as  evidence,  whereby  to  test  the  possibili- 
ties of  nature !  Because  a  thousand  years,  as  to  our  sphere 
in  nature,  may  be  but  like  one  tick  of  that  clock,  which  only 
strikes,  perhaps,  at  the  birth  of  a  world,  or  for  the  burning 
of  a  star.  Is  not  the  history  of  nature,  that  of  evolution,  force 
after  force,  law  after  law,  type  upon  type,  ever  since,  it  was 
all  protoplasm,  as  Huxley  would  say,  or  ever  since,  as  the 
Scripture  has  it,  "  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void  ;  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  "  ?  And  if  it  be  so, 
what  then  is  the  worth  of  Hume's  argfument  as  to  miracles  ? 
Or  what  kind  of  a  test  would  be  the  length  of  any  philoso- 
pher's experience  as  applied  to  "  natura  naturansl*  nature  in 
evolution,  or  the  miraculous  possibilities  of  a  system  good  for 
millions  of  years,  perhaps } 

A  man  may  be  familiar  with  a  whole  kennel  of  dogs  ;  but 
does  he  therefcrre  know  all  the  possibilities  of  canine  nature  ? 
And  because  of  a  kennel  of  hounds  belonging  even  to  him- 
self, would  a  sportsman  be  justified  in  scorning  good  testi- 
mony as  .to  the  wonderful  tales;  which  are  told  from  time  to 
time,  as  to  the  intelligence  more  than  human,  as  regards  the 
five  senses,  which  now  and  then  some  dog  evinces  ?  And  if 
all  dogs  are  not  alike,  is  it  not  possible  that  all  tnen  are  not 
exactly  alike  ?  And  because  a  certain  writer  never  saw  even 
a  ghost,  is  that  proof  positive  and  sufficient,  that  nobody  ever 
did  ?     Surely  it  is  not. 

But  also  is  it  absolutely  impossible,  that  man  should  be  the 
subject  not  only  of  education,  but  also  even  of  evolution  ? 
For  a  man,  who  is  even  merely  a  scientist,  this  question 
should  be  enough,  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  asked.  But  myself, 
I  with  my  belief  in  God  —  with  my  sense  of  sonship  with 
him  —  and  with  his  inspiration  in  me,  for  my  understanding. 
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—  I  know  that  I  am  in  affinity  with  angels :  I  know  that  I 
have  latent  in  me  the  powers,  by  which,  hereafter,  I  shall  be 
as  though  free  of  all  space,  and  as  it  were,  akin  to  every 
great  soul  whom  I  love.  My  soul  is  growing  by  laws,  mag- 
netic and  electric,  and  by  properties  more  subtle  far  than  they. 
The  spirit,  which  is  in  me,  is  a  spark  of  that  by  which  all 
worlds  were  made.  And  I  know  that  "  all  history,  sacred  and 
profane,"  may  be  credited,  as  to  marvels  of  a  spiritual  origin, 
which,  here  and  there,  have  been  transpiring  amongst  men, 
in  almost  every  age. 

II.  The  preceding  remarks  have  been  made  to  show,  that 
even  on  Hume's  own  understanding  of  the  word  "  miracle," 
his  famous  proposition  is  a  fallacy.  But  a  miracle  is  not  at 
all  what  he  thought  it  was. 

As  to  Hume's  argument  against  miracles,  books  and 
pamphlets  innumerable  had  been  published  fifty  years  ago ; 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  controversy  on  the  popu- 
lar mind  was,  that,  in  the  dust  of  the  controversy,  somehow 
Hume  must  have  been  beaten ;  but  yet  that  the  subject 
of  miracles  was  dangerous  ground,  whereon  for  religion  to 
take  issue  with  philosophy. 

Hume  writes,  "  A  miracle  supported  by  any  human  testi- 
mony, is  more  properly  a  subject  of  derisiori,  than  of  argu- 
ment." But  a  miracle  is  one  thing,  and  Hume's  notion  of  it 
may  have  been  quite  another.  And  certainly  his  definition 
of  a  miracle  cannot  be  connected  with  Moses  nor  with  Elijah, 
nor  yet  with  any  other  prophet ;  and  it  is  utterly  foreign  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospels  ;  and  it  is  also  what  Peter  cannot  be 
cited  for,  from  his  epistles,  nor  yet  Paul  from  any  one  of  his. 

Says  Hume,  "  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture." Said  the  Christian  apologists  of  his  age,  "  A  miracle  is 
a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature."  That  wrong-headed 
definition  !  How  Hume  must  have  chuckled  as  he  caught  at 
it !  And  on  turning  it  round  in  his  mind,  it  is  no  wondtf 
that  he  exclaimed,  "I  flatter  myself!"  Suspension  of  the 
laws  of  nature !  All  the  strengh  of  Hume's  argument  is  got 
out  of  that  luckless,  senseless  phrase.  "  And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying.  When  Pharaoh  shall 
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speak  unto  you,  saying  Shew  a  miracle  for  you ;  then  thou 
shalt  say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod  and  cast  it  before  Pha- 
raoh, and  it  shall  become  a  serpent"  And  what  was  done, 
was  a  miracle  —  miraculutn  —  a  sign,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Lord.  But  as  an  act  suspending  the  laws  of  nature,  it  was 
neither  offered  nor  understood.  And  indeed  it  was  taken 
precisely  as  showing  a  fresh  agency  at  work  in  nature,  just 
as  when  "  the  magicians  said  unto  Pharaoh,  This  is  the  finger 
of  God."  There  is  no  law  of  nature  against  a  stick  becom- 
ing a  serpent,  any  more  than  there  ever  was  against  clay's 
becoming  a  true  metal.  And  at  the  Divine  will,  a  stick  may 
well  have  become  a  serpent ;  because  with  having  been 
touched,  it  may  have  been,  quite  conceivably,  transmuted  as 
to  substance,  and  been  informed  also  from  out  of  that  life, 
whence,  at  first,  trees,  reptiles  and  men  all  got  their  shapes. 

**  Oh,"  it  is  said,  "  but  a  miracle  must  be  a  suspension  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  what  Hume  calls  a  violation,  or  else  it 
is  of  no  use,  for  our  purpose ! "    But  then,  perhaps,  your  pur- 
pose is  bad,  and  not  true  to  the  philosophy  of  the  universe 
and  of  revelation.    And  certainly  if  your  definition  of  a  mir- 
acle be  unscriptural,  it  would  seem  as  though  also  your  pur-     /^ 
pose  might  be  foreign  to  the  Scriptures.     To  claim  more  or    /u^  /, 
to  define  otherwise  as  to  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  than  what  ;  2     - 
the  Scriptures  themselves  do,  —  what  right  has  any  Chris-     -\  ^^^ 
tian,  whether  archbishop  or  layman  ?  '•    *  r|i 

Suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature  —  what  an  idea  that  is,  ^ 

from  which  to  argue !  What  the  laws  of  nature  are,  all  of 
them ;  and  what  they  may  be  competent  to,  by  all  possible 
combinations  (I  speak  here  technically),  is  that  what  is 
ktiown  to  any  body,  or  to  any  academy  of  sciences  ?• 

Is  the  law  of  gravitation  suspended,  when  a  stone  on  being 
thrown,  makes  a  curve  resulting  from  two  forces ;  of  which 
one  is  of  muscular  origin,  and  the  other  is  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion itself.^  On  a  stream  fringed  with  green  banks,  are 
borne  swiftly  sometimes  and  sometimes  slowly,  logs  of  wood, 
towards  the  sea.  Is  it  then  a  violation  of  hydrostatics,  when 
a  salmon  darts  up  the  stream.^  No:  because  a  salmon  of 
twenty  pounds  is  more  than  a  log,  and  with  his  muscular 
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tail  is  simply  at  home  in  the  water ;  and  knowing  how  to 
lean  against  some  law  of  nature,  he  has  it  subserve  his  will. 
When  Jesus  cured  a  man  of  blindness,  it  may  have  been 
along  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not  by  their  suspension. 
Does  medicine  suspend  the  laws  of  nature?  Surely  not. 
And  may  not  then  spiritual  power,  the  virtue  which  went  out 
of  Jesus,  as  to  ends,  have  wrought  through  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, as  means?  That  ever  twice  two  should  make  five, 
arithmetically,  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  and 
so  it  would  be  that  a  piece  of  marble  should  be  lying  in  a 
quarry  at  Carrara,  and  be  at  the  same  time  the  cap-stone  of 
a  column  at  Chicago.  "  When  Jesus  was  come  into  Peter's 
house,  he  saw  his  mother  laid,  and  sick  of  a  fever.  And  he 
touched  her  hand  and  the  fever  left  her ;  and  she  arose  and 
ministered  unto  them."  That  was  a  miracle.  But  was  it 
necessarily  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  ?  Surely  it  was 
not.  By  nature,  a  diseased  person  is  pervaded  by  channels 
venous,  vascular,  nervous,  for  returning  health.  And  it  was 
probably  through  them  as  means,  divinely  used,  that  once 
faith  made  men  whole,  who  would  otherwise  have  never 
recovered,  or  but  slowly. 

Is  not  electricity,  that  imponderable  substance,  that  newly 
discovered  power,  an  agent  as  to  disease  ?  And  if  it  be,  why 
should  it  be  incredible  that  the  highest  of  us  men,  and  "  the 
first-born  of  every  creature"  should  have  been  able  to  cure 
with  a  touch  and  to  resuscitate  with  prayer?  Because  our 
human  nature,  even  as  to  the  body  merely,  is  the  flowering 
product  of  this  earth,  which,  with  the  spirit  of  God  was 
quickening  through  geological  ages,  while  the  morning  stars 
were  watching  before  they  sang  together.  We  men  are,  by 
constitution,  connected  with  all  the  elements  and  powers  of 
nature,  besides  being  spiritually  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Most  High,  And  it  needs  but  the  continuous  touch  of  an 
angel,  and  with  any  man,  his  nature  would  blossom  like 
Aaron's  rod,  and  would  manifest  itself  gloriously  as  to  intui- 
tion, and  as  to  the  connection  between  the  soul  and  the  body, 
and  as  to  influence,  and  as  to  command  over  the  powers  of 
nature. 
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And  whenever  an  angel  has  approached  this  earth,  it  was 
not  probably  by  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but 
through  laws  other  than  those  of  common  nature,  and  too 
subtle  as  yet  for  detection  by  the  instruments  of  science.  It 
is  conceivable  that  even  connected  with  the  ether,  there 
may  be  laws,  of  which  angels  may  avail  themselves  as  high- 
ways. And  whenever  spirits  may  have  appeared  now  and 
then,  for  a  moment,  it  may  have  been  through  a  film  of  em- 
bodiment, got  from  the  air,  or  from  some  accidental  vapor ; 
or  it  may  have  been  through  some  occult  element,  which 
spirits  have  in  common,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  whether 
in  the  flesh  or  out  of  it.  But  indeed,  if  I  am  a  spirit,  cased 
in  clay,  what  miracles  there  are  which  might  possibly  be  dis- 
closed to  me,  merely  with  the  weakening  of  the  flesh,  or 
with  some  quickening  of  the  soul,  by  breath  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  like  David  from  the  Lord,  "  in  writing  by  his  hand 
upon  me"!  And  indeed  what  things  there  are,  which  have 
been  called  miracles,  and  which  really  have  been  "  signs  and 
wonders,"  which  yet  have  been  but  the  accidents  of  human 
nature,  and  the  incidents  of  its  varying  experience,  as  living 
by  more  laws  than  have  ever  been  discovered,  and  as  endowed 
with  faculties,  which  mostly  are  latent  indeed,  but  which  yet, 
also,  are  ready  for  the  atmosphere  and  the  ways  of  "  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth." 

What  is  the  statement ;  what  is  the  theory  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  to  human  nature,  and  therefore  as  to  its  marvelous 
possibilities  ?  It  is  this :  "  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there 
is  a  spiritual  body."  And  this  doctrine  is  the  key  to  all  the 
experiences  of  the  prophets.  A  spiritual  body  with  spiritual 
faculties  —  if  I  am  that,  while  I  am  breathing  mortal  air ; 
what  is  there  for  which  I  cannot  credit  prophet  and  seer  and 
apostle  ?  For,  with  an  angel  to  strengthen  me,  I  can  well  be- 
lieve that  I  could  equal  Samson  in  strength.  With  a  seraph 
to  inspire  me,  I  can  readily  suppose  that  I  might  have  visions 
as  to  the  future,  which,  for  marvelousness,  would  transcend 
those  of  Isaiah.  And  with  an  angel  of  the  Lord  in  advance, 
panoplied  in  power,  more  subtle  far  than  what  this  earth 
was  made  with,  I  can  easily  imagine  that  the  waters  of  the 
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sea  would  part  before  me,  and  stand  like  the  walls  of  a 
street. 

And  even  though  I  do  not  expect  it,  why  should  I  doubt 
the  possibility  of  an  angelic  whisper,  suggestion,  impulse  ? 
Why  to  me  should  it  be  incredible,  that  ever  there  should 
have  been  divine  communication  made  "  in  a  dream,  in  a  vis- 
ion of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men  ? "  Or, 
why  should  I  hesitate  about  trusting  the  Scriptures,  as  to  the 
effect  of  "  fervent  prayer  ; "  and  as  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  for 
its  connection  with  the  human  soul ;  and  as  to  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  being  possibly  to  be  vouchsafed  among  believers, 
at  any  time,  according  to  their  faith,  according  to  their  recep- 
tiveness,  morally,  psychically,  and  religiously  ? 

III.  On  the  subject  of  miracles,  in  connection  with  the 
Scriptures,  what  insane  issues  have  been  taken  !  And  as  to 
one  of  them  Dr.  Huxley  takes  his  side.  "  Doubt  the  sun 
standing  still,  at  the  command  of  Joshua,  then  you  doubt  the 
infallibility  of  the  Scriptures ! "  says  one.  And  another  per- 
son exclaims,  "  Miracles !  let  us  test  the  subject  Do  you 
believe  that  the  sun  stood  still  upon  Gibeon  ;  or  even  do  you 
believe  that  ever  the  earth  stopped  spinning  ?  And  if  you 
believe  that  ever  once  our  planet  was  arrested  in  its  rotation ; 
then  do  you  believe  that  along  every  coast  the  seas  were 
affected  with  unrecorded  miracles,  restraining  their  tides?" 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  agree  to  regard  it  as  a  test-mira- 
cle. For  me,  the  Scriptures  are  not  all  alike,  as  to  authority ; 
one  book  with  another,  and  one  verse  with  another.  With 
the  vulgar,  popular  notion  of  inspiration,  it  is  as  though  all 
the  Bible  would  be  invalidated  as  to  credibility,  if  one  book 
could  be  shown  to  be  a  compilation  from  documents  previ- 
ously existing,  and  now  lost ;  or  if  one  paragraph  could  be 
shown  to  have  been  an  ancient  interpolation.  For  the  way 
in  which  some  men  argue  about  the  Bible,  it  is  as  though  an 
old  parchment  would  lose  credit,  simply  for  being  creased,  or 
having  lost  a  corner. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  words, — 

'*  Sun  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon, 
And  thou  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon," 
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are  a  remnant  of  what  may  have  been  some  triumphal  psalm, 
like  what  Deborah  sang,  on  the  escape  from  Egypt.  And 
it  has  further  been  supposed  that  they  describe  a  twilight 
miraculously  prolonged  over  a  battle-field.  For  astronomers 
and  scripturists  to  test  the  subject  of  miracles  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  sun's  having  stood  still,  one  afternoon,  thir- 
ty-two hundred  years  ago,  is  more  senseless  than  child's 
play. 

There  is  nothing  which  is  more  ludicrous,  and  also  more 
painful,  than  a  mere  scientist  and  a  mere  modern  scripturist, 
arguing  together  about  the  Bible.  For  what  is  the  Bible 
with  such  people,  but  like  pearls  before  swine,  or  like  holi- 
ness at  the  mercy  of  dogs  ?  For  always,  apparently,  such 
persons  are  ignorant  of  pneumatology,  alike  of  that  which  is 
everywhere  latent  in  the  Scriptures  and  presupposed,  and  of 
that  also,  which  has  resulted  from  the  experiences  of  almost 
"  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues." 

For  a  man  acquainted  with  the  pneumatology  of  even 
ancient  Greece,  the  Scriptures  authenticate  themselves.  And 
a  man  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  miracles  may  read  the 
Bible,  and  do  no  murder  and  not  steal ;  but  he  never  can  un- 
derstand the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  nor  can  he  "  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; "  and  always  he  must  be 
a  foreigner  in  the  household  of  faith,  and  unable  to  enter 
into  the  joys  and  the  visions  of  St.  John,  as  to  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. 

Says  Dr.  Huxley  again  and  again,  in  one  way  and  another, 
**  I  do  not  know  what  matter  is ;  and  I  do  not  know  what 
spirit  is;  but  I  am  confident  that  all  phenomena  experienced 
by  man,  are  of  the  same  origin,  and  that  there  is  no  world 
foreign  to  this  world,  which  can  ever  be  heard  from  or  known 
of,  in  any  other  way  than  through  means  analogous  to  the 
telescope  and  mathematics,  and  by  the  ordinary  every-day  fac- 
ulties of  human  nature.'*  And  with  waiting,  he  says,  that  he 
is  sure  that  it  will  be  found  so.  Not  how&ver  that  he  expects 
that  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  will  have  a  place  under  the 
philosophy  which  he  dreams  of!  Nor  that  he  thinks,  for  a 
moment,  that  there  will  be  room,  anywhere,  for  a  belief  in 
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prophets,  after  anatomists  and  chemists  have  discovered  all 
that  they  can  ! 

But  now  there  have  been  people  in  the  past,  who  denied 
spiritually  quite  as  much  as  Dr.  Huxley  would,  though  quite 
irrespectively  of  natural  science ;  for  long  ago,  in  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  and  in  spite  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  there  was  a  sect  which  said  that  "  there  is  no  resur- 
rection, neither  angel  nor  spirit"  Therefore  it  is  possible, 
that  a  man  of  science  may  doubt  as  to  spirit,  not  because  of 
his  science,  but  for  reasons  quite  apart  from  its  facts  and 
laws. 

But  really  if  this  world  is  not  material  in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word  matter,  then,  perhaps  it  will  be  found  to  be  semi- 
spiritual,  or  at  least  as  certainly  porous  to  spirit,  as  granite 
is  to  that  recently  discovered  presence,  which  is  called  elec- 
tricity. And  it  may  be,  that  when  the  laws  of  nature  are  bet- 
ter known  than  at  present,  in  some  occult  directions,  that  it 
will  seem  as  though  an  angel,  by  his  constitution  possibly, 
might  inspect  a  city,  or  cross  a  continent,  as  naturally  as  an 
eagle  soars  despite  the  law  of  gravitation.  And  as  to  the 
reality  of  a  spiritual  world,  there  are  signs  which  are  just  as 
appropriately  the  subject  of  pneumatology,  as  eclipses  and 
planetary  transits  are  of  natural  science.  And  of  such  things, 
there  are  records  enough,  almost  to  fill  a  library.  Nor  let 
this  be  disputed,  as  though  there  had  never  been  a  careful 
observer  or  an  accurate  thinker,  before  some  man  first  grew 
insolent  with  science. 

IV.  "You  must  yourself  be  the  subject  of  a  miracle, 
before  you  can  be  justified  in  believing  in  miracles ;  because 
miracles  are  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature," — that  is  the 
famous  argument  of  David  Hume ;  and  what  he  flattered 
himself  would  be  an  everlasting  check  against  believing  in 
miracles  and  prodigies  "  to  be  found  in  all  history  sacred  or 
profane."  What  curious  self-flattery!  And  what  strange 
self-deception  about  the  worth  of  a  mere  sophism  !  "  A  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  nature  "  —  that  miscalling  of  a  miracle 
—  that  absurdity  inexcusable  almost!  And  as  though  be- 
cause of  it,  all  Hebrew  literature  since  the  days  of  Abraham 
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were  stultified  I  And  all  Grecian  literature  also,  ever  since 
the  time,  when  Herodotus  first  delighted  his  countrymen 
with  his  reading ;  and  generally  too  the  literature  of  all  times 
and  countries !  It  has  not  been  so  yet,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
now.  Because  though  men  in  multitudes  may  be  puzzled  by 
a  sophism,  and  be  the  worse  for  it ;  yet  they  can  never  with 
it,  be  permanently  persuaded  out  of  common  sense. 

"  Oh, "  it  will  be  said,  "  but  you  ask  for  other  senses  as  to 
human  nature  than  the  five  bodily."  Exactly  so.  In  "  The 
Recognitions  of  Clement,"  a  Christian  tale  of  the  second 
century  of  our  Christian  era,  is  a  passage,  which  is  so  pre- 
cisely to  our  purpose,  that  I  quote  it  once  again :  — 

Said  Simon,  "  While  all  sensations  possible  belong  to  one 
of  the  five  senses,  that  Power  which  is  superior  to  all  things, 
cannot  add  any  one." 

Said  Peter, ''  That  is  false ;  for  there  is  a  sixth  sense,  that 
of  Prescience;  for  the  other  five. senses  are  capable  only  of 
knowledge,  but  the  sixth  of  Fore-knowledge:  which  sense 
the  prophets  had." 

What  is  asked  for  here,  is  a  recognition  of  the  indwelling 
man  of  the  spirit — an  acknowledgment  of  the  senses  im- 
mortal of  the  spirit  in  man,  which  indeed  most  commonly  are 
latent  only  in  us  mortals  ;  but  as  to  the  reality  of  which  the 
Scriptures  are  corroborated  by  Universal  History,  and  espe- 
cially by  what  may  be  called  the  spirit-history  of  the  human 
race. 

Science  knows  nothing  of  religion.  Dr.  Huxley  thinks,  and 
that  thought  of  his  is  just ;  though  it  is  not  as  ominous  as  he 
might  seem  to  suppose.  That  twice  two  are  four  is  a  fact, 
which  of  itself  leads  nowhere  emotionally  or  practically ; 
even  though  it  be  the  starting  point  as  to  the  measurement 
of  sun,' moon,  and  stars.  Scales,  weights,  and  measures,  with 
all  the  science  of  their  structure,  even  in  a  huxter's  shop, 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  keeper  and  his  customers ; 
because  weights  and  measures,  however  just  they  may  be, 
yet  know  nothing  of  honesty  and  virtue,  which  both  buyer 
and  seller  do,  even  while  they  may  be  trying  to  cheat  one 
another.    It  is  true,  that  science  does  know  nothing  of  reli- 
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gion.  But  religion  is  not  therefore,  in  the  very  least,  discred- 
ited. For  indeed  the  theology  of  wise  men,  knows  very  well 
about  science,  and  is  capable  of  handling  it,  just  as  €rod 
when  —  "behold,  he  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little 
thing." 

It  is  true,  that  science  knows  nothing  of  religion ;  but 
does  she  know  anything  of  love,  or  of  conscience,  or  of 
heroism  ?  Let  her  be  known  fully  and  widely  for  what  she 
will  be  at  her  best,  and  let  her  be  honored  with  her  rightful 
place.  And  where  then  will  she  appear  to  be  seated  ?  Not 
next  under  the  throne  of  the  Highest!  But  she  will  be 
found  as  a  servant  in  the  household  of  God,  answering  her 
highest  purpose,  at  last,  as  the  mere  handmaid  of  religion. 

V.  In  what  Dr.  Huxley  calls  a  Lay-sermon,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage.  "  So  Hume's  strong  and  subtle  intellect  takes 
up  a  great  many  problems  about  which  we  are  naturally  curi- 
ous, and  shows  that  they  are  essentially  questions  of  lunar 
politics ;  in  their  essence  incapable  of  being  answered,  and 
therefore  not  worth  the  attention  of  men  who  have  work  to 
do  in  the  world.  And  he  thus  ends  one  of  his  Essays.  '  If 
we  take  in  hand  any  volume  of  Divinity,  or  school  metaphys- 
ics, for  instance,  let  us  ask,  Does  it  contain  any  abstract  rea- 
soning about  quantity  or  number.^  No.  Does  it  contain 
any  experimental  reasoning  concerning  matter  of  fact  and 
existence  ?  No.  Commit  it  then  to  the  flames ;  for  it  can 
contain  but  sophistry  and  illusion.'  Permit  me  to  enforce 
this  most  wise  advice.  Why  trouble  ourselves  about  matters 
of  which,  however  important  they  may  be,  we  do  know  noth- 
ing and  can  know  nothing." 

Hume  flattered  himself  about  his  argument ;  which  wiH 
seem  to  be  natural  perhaps ;  and  especially  as  regards  the 
state  of  thought,  in  his  age.  But  that  Dr.  Huxley  should 
flatter  his  memory,  to-day,  because  of  that  argument,  is 
strange  indeed.  "Matter  of  fact  and  existence,"  —  what 
vague  words  are  these,  on  which .  to  challenge  "  the  law  and 
the  prophets,"  or  with  which  even  to  address  a  mob !  Mat- 
ter of  fact  and  existence !  In  a  book  of  divinity,  suppose 
that  angels  figure  as  matters  of  fact;  and  suppose  that 
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prophecy  claims  to  be  a  matter  of  fact,  and  challenges  scru- 
tiny—  are  they  all  to  be  ignored,  because  simply  of  David 
Hume  and  Dr.  Huxley  ?  Are  they  the  persons,  to  say  of 
themselves,  and  without  a  thought,  that  angels  and  prophets 
are  not  what  is  claimed  for  them,  and  that  they  belong  only 
to  **  lunar  politics  "  ?  No,  they  are  not ;  and  as  to  intellect, 
they  emphatically  are  not. 

"Matter  of  fact  and  existence,"  —  by  these  words,  it  is 
plain  enough,  from  the  context,  what  Hume  meant,  especially 
by  the  derisive  mention  of  prophecy  and  vision.  What 
Hume  means,  and  Huxley  too,  is  that  outside  of  the  sphere 
of  science,  and  the  five  senses,  there  is  nothing  worth  a 
thought ;  and,  even  if  they  should  exist,  that  angels  are  so 
foreign  to  us  human  beings,  as  not  to  be  worth  our  thinking 
of.  An  opinion  that,  and  that  precisely  and  no  more  1  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Hume,  and  it  is  that  of  Huxley ;  but  it  is  not 
mine ;  nor  is  it  that  of  the  human  race ;  nor  has  it  been  the 
feeling,  perhaps,  of  any  five  or  ten  people  of  name,  intellec- 
tually  and  morally,  since  history  began.  A>v^ 

The  fog  of  his  making,  sophistically,  being  cleared  away,      '  "^     t 
what  remains  of  Hume's  famous  argument,  is  simply,  David    /  "^  )  '.': 
Hume  himself  standing,  with  Dr.  Huxley  behind  him  now,      —     ::j' 
and  saying,  "  I  hold,  I  maintain  —  my  opinion."     But  what  is      7'^  >•• 
the  worth  really  of  the  "I  say,"  the  mere  self-assertion  of  '■,. 

David  Hume?  If  such  a  thing  might  have  been  as  Dr. 
Johnson  on  his  tour  in  Scotland,  meeting  with  Hume  and 
some  Highland  chieftain,  let  the  scene  be  imagined.  There 
would  have  been  Hume  with  ruffles  and  powdered  wig,  and  a 
Highlander  in  tartan  and  kilt,  and  with  an  utterance  as  sharp 
as  his  claymore.  At  the  request  of  Johnson,  the  Highlander 
would  have  narrated  the  traditions  of  his  clan  as  to  second- 
sight,  and  his  own  personal  experiences  of  it,  in  connection 
with  some  seer,  in  his  household.  And  him  David  Hume 
would  have  answered  with  his  formula  about  "  universal  expe- 
rience" an^  belief.  And  now  what  would  Dr.  Johnson  have 
said,  with  his  sturdy,  common  sense }  He  would  have  said, 
"  David,  you  are  a  Tory  ;  and  I  honor  you  for  it.  But  you  do 
not  know  everything ;  and  you  do  not  know  the  half  of  what  I 
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do ;  no,  nor  the  quarter !  *  Universal  experience' — you  might 
dogmatize  from  it,  if  you  yourself  were  universal ;  I  mean, 
David,  if  you  were  everybody.  But  you  are  not  everybody ; 
but  only  one  Scotch  body,  and  a  mere  Lowlandtr  too.  I  know 
an  honest  man,  when  I  see  him ;  and  I  know  how  to  listen 
to  him  ;  which  is  what  you  do  not  know.  Stick  to  history ; 
for  there  you  do  well  enough.  But  do  not  oppose  yourself 
to  common  sense ;  and  David,  do  not  contradict  me.  And 
mind  this  too,  David,  that  your  notion  of  universal  experi- 
ence comes  simply  from  your  own  personal  inexperience. 
There  is  no  more  to  be  said." 

All  books  of  divinity,  which  do  not  contain  **  abstract  rea- 
soning about  quantity  or  number,"  or  "  experimental  reason- 
ing  concerning  matter  of  fact  and  existence,"  David  Hume 
would  have  had  burned  ;  and  Dr.  Huxley  says  that  he  agrees 
with  him.  But  are  they  model  men  —  those  two ;  so  as  that 
for  their  instincts,  intuitions,  wide  learning,  logical  powers, 
and  general  information,  they,  rightly,  should  be  trusted,  as 
to  what  human  nature  is,  by  its  constitution,  at  its  best,  and 
what.it  means,  and  what  it  legitimately  craves,  and  what  it 
may  be  credited  for,  as  to  its  experiences  ?  Hume  and  Hux- 
ley would  say  that  religion  means  "lunar  politics."  And 
what  then  does  poetry  mean  ?  what  does  self-sacrifice  mean  ? 
what  does  the  art  of  Raphael  mean  ?  Thought  in  the  high- 
est regions  of  the  intellect,  and  impulse  at  its  divinest  —  arc 
these  lunacy }  May  a  man  trust  his  eye  for  truthfulness ; 
and  not  trust  his  mind*s  eye,  as  to  God,  and  all  that  may 
seem,  rightfully,  to  coalesce  about  that  word  ?  Is  conscience 
to  be  regarded  as  no  more  divinely  human,  than  a  rave- 
nous appetite  like  that  of  a  hog  for  his  swill  ?  Hume  and 
Huxley  may  have  thought  so ;  and  millions  of  people  may 
like  their  way  of  thinking ;  but  there  will  be  persons,  who  will 
not  believe  in  it,  to  the  end  of  time,  or  as  long  as  the  Holy 
Spirit,  like  heart  answering  to  heart,  finds,  here  and  there, 
round  the  world,  doors  open  to  it,  and  tabernacles  ready, 
"  which  temples  ye  are." 

Are  Hume  and  Huxley  to  be  trusted  and  followed  for  their 
opinion  merely,  and  their  negative  opinion  simply,  as  to  the 
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soul  and  its  having  affinities,  which  are  answered  more  or 
less,  and  now  and  then,  from  a  creation  foreign  to  the  tele- 
scope, and  as  to  which  anatomy  and  the  microscope  are  pow- 
erless? Are  they  men  to  be  trusted  for  their  Sadducean 
denial  as  to  angels  and  spirits  ?  Hume  may  have  been  use- 
ful as  to  history,  and  Huxley  may  be  good  as  to  the  history 
of  a  piece  of  chalk  ;  but  therefore  are  they  two  to  be  trusted, 
as  good  against  everybody,  in  every  directior,  and  especially 
against  prophets,  and  what  evidences  there  are  of  what  may 
be  called  the  supernatural  ?  There  are  a  great  many  thinkers, 
at  the  present  day,  who  would  say  that  they  are  not  to  be  so 
trusted  ;  and  from  the  past,  almost  all  the  greatest  men  that 
have  ever  lived,  may  be  supposed  to  be  crying  against  them 
with  a  voice,  like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  "  No ;  and  for- 
ever No ! "  And  really,  why  should  they  be  trusted  as  to 
what  they  say  that  they  know  nothing  about,  even  though 
they  also  they  add  that  it  is  what  there  is  no  knowing  about  ? 
Of  all  men,  they  two  to  be  trusted  as  judges,  about  the  cred- 
ibility of  theology !  Shall  then  a  man  afflicted  with  color- 
blindness, dictate  as  to  art,  and  as  to  the  worth,  socially  of 
Perugino,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Turner  ?  Because  some 
waterman  is  the  best  oarsman  of  the  year,  shall  he  there- 
fore be  deferred  to,  for  his  opinion,  about  Wordsworth's  Ode 
to  Immortality  ?  Or  because  of  his  legal  knowledge  merely, 
is  some  great  lawyer  of  the  time,  to  be  trusted  a»  to  whether 
actually  and  legitimately  music  has  charms  for  kuman  na- 
ture ?  What !  because  Mozart  at  an  organ,  would  be  like  the 
bellowing  of  a  bull  and  the  squeaking  of  a  young  pig,  for  a 
few  men  of  science  and  also  perhaps  theology,  is  therefore 
music  not  musical,  nor  wondrously  connected  with  those 
properties  of  number,  which  the  atmosphere  owns  to,  and 
concurrently  with  which  in  their  movements,  the  planets 
evolve  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  ? 

We  are  called  upon  to  deny  religiously  everything  outside 
of  what  Hume  and  Huxley  would  credit.  Is  that  reasona- 
ble ?  No :  not  while  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Addison, 
and  Johnson  have  names  to  live  by ;  not  while  Newton  is 
worth  counting  for  great ;   not  while  Goethe,  and  Schiller, 
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and  Kant  are  honored  names ;  not  while  the  philosophers, 
the  poets,  and  the  historians  of  the  past  survive  in  literature; 
not  while  the  great  men  of  Greece  are  to  be  known  of,  and 
the  best  men  of  Rome ;  not  while  the  prophets  of  the  He- 
brews and  the  best  writers  of  the  Saracens  are  extant  in 
their  books  ;  not  while  —  not  while  men  are  modest  enough 
to  shrink  from  blaspheming  all ''  history  sacred  and  profane,'* 
and  nearly  every  name  that  shines  like  a  star,  along  the  line 
of  human  progress. 

VI.  Huxley's  commendation  of  Hume  for  his  "  most  wise 
advice"  as  to  not  minding  what,  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, is  called  "  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come "  —  is  it  properly  to  be  accepted,  as  he 
urged  it,  upon  the  young  men  of  Cambridge  i    No :  it  is  not 
Huxley  with  his  chemistry  and  geology,  and  Hume  with  his 
badly-worded  and  deceptive  formula  about  "  universal  experi- 
ence "  —  are  these  two  persons  to  be  rightly  trusted  for  the 
whole  outlook  of  human  nuture,  as  to  its  expectances,  affini- 
ties and  connections  with  the  universe  ?    Surely  not ;  even 
though  it  were  only  for  one  reason,  and  that  is  that  they  are 
both  of  them,  men.    Women,  by  their  womanhood,  do  not 
have  the  same  outlook  on  the  surrounding  world  with  its 
ways,  that  men  have  by  their  manhood ;  and  if  ever  they 
should  seem  to  have  the  same,  there  will  begin  a  baneful  time 
for  the  human  race,  because  then  one  of  the  windows  in  the 
Church,  opening  heavenwards,  will  have  been  closed. 

Assertion  is  not  argument,  even  though  it  be  Hume's,  and 
what  Huxley  commends ;  or  otherwise  sensuality  could  dog- 
matize just  as  well  as  the  academical  or  the  New  Philosophy. 
And  Sensuality  might  ask  of  the  Academicians.  ''  Do  your 
books  of  science,  contain  any  abstract  reasoning  on  the  five 
senses,  and  the  means  of  making  the  best  of  them?  No. 
Then^away  with  them.  Do  they  keep  in  view  the  grand  end 
of  life,  which  is  the  largest  possible  number  of  agreeable, 
vigorous,  delicious,  rapturous  sensations,  with  the  least  possi- 
ble drawback  of  discomfort?  No.  Commit  them  then  to 
the  flames ;  for  they  can  contain  nothing  but  sophistry  and 
illusion.     Does  geology  help  you  to  do  good  cooking  ?    Will 
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astronomy  make  the  pot  boil  ?  Will  chemistry  avail  for  keep- 
ing alive  the  fire  of  the  passions  ?  Will  your  science  free  a 
man  from  those  fears  or  necessities  or  restraints,  which  would 
debar  him  of  his  pleasures  ?  No.  Then  away  with  Hume 
and  Huxley,  along  with  the  Vegetarians  and  the  Shakers, 
and  those  unhappy  fanatics  who  cannot  drink  wine ! " 

What  may  be  called,  precisely,  sensualism  has  its  claims 
and  rightly,  and  so  also  has  science  on  every  human  being  ; 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  reaches  up  to  that  height 
of  manhood,  at  which  is  found  and  worn  the  crown  of  glory. 
Experimental  reasoning  is  one  thing,  and  a  faculty  for  quan- 
tity and  number,  is  another  thing ;  but  faculties,  whether  logi- 
cal or  mathematical,  do  not  make  a  man.  A  person  may  be 
a  great  geologist,  and  yet  be  also  of  a  very  narrow  mind ; 
though  yet  he  will  be  able  to  make  himself  out,  as  the  great- 
est man  of  the  world,  if  he  be  allowed  to  strip  poet  and  phi- 
losopher of  their  honors,  and  to  burn  the  works  of  Augus- 
tine, Jeremy  Taylor,  and  William  Law,  and  mostly  those, 
also,  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  and  along  with  them,  too, 
everything,  which  is  on  record  as  to  "  prophets  crowned  with 
light"  On  the  subject  of  the  supernatural  or  the  miracu- 
lous, the  self-assertion  of  Hume  and  Huxley,  is  that  of  tem- 
per merely  or  prejudice :  and  with  their  kind  of  skepticism, 
an  archangel  would  drop  from  his  empyrean  height,  to 
their  level,  and  down  even  below  them,  to  the  floor  of  a 
pig-sty. 

All  the  marvelousness  of  a  child's  growth  in  the  womb,  is 
about  every  man,  to-day,  for  his  growth  as  a  spirit,  against 
that  state,  as  to  which  death  mortally,  is  but  birth  immortal. 
And  are  the  "  signs "  and  proofs  of  this,  to  be  foregone  by 
us,  because  of  their  not  being  of  the  nature  of  "  quantity  or 
number ; "  or  because  of  their  being  outside  of  the  nature  of 
"  experimental  reasoning ; "  and  because  simply  of  their  tran- 
scending its  reach  gloriously  ?  Are  all  these  evidences,  glit- 
tering with  the  light  of  other  worlds  than  this,  and  alive,  as 
it  were,  with  the  breath  of  the  Father  Almighty,  to  be  dis- 
credited and  discarded,  because  of  a  sophism,  of  which  David 
Hume  was  the  unfortunate  channel,  and  because  of  his  h^v- 
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ing  believed  the  Divines  of  his  day,  as  to  their  wrong-headed^ 
non-scriptural  definition  of  a  miracle  ? 

And  because  David  Hume  would  call  theology,  whether 
good  or  bad,  'Munar  politics/'  and  because,  also,  Thomas 
Henry  Huxley  would  urge  the  notion,  on  young  men  at  Cam* 
bridge,  in  England,  is  therefore  the  Bible  to  be  ignored,  as  to 
everything  in  it,  which  is  specially  biblical ;  and,  too,  is  Plato 
to  be  accounted  a  babbler,  as  St  Paul  was  once  by  "  certain 
philosophers  of  the  Epicureans,  and  of  the  Stoics,"  and  are 
also  the  best  of  the  Arabs,  because  of  their  being  religious, 
to  be  accounted  as  fools,  notwithstanding  of  where  it  was, 
that  algebra  came  from?  This  question  will,  forever,  in 
times  of  earnestness,  evoke  an  indignant  "  No  I "  from  aU 
men  not  more  or  less  insane,  and  who  have  common  sense 
and  sound  learning. 

It  is  true,  that  with  taking  too  much  thought,  we  may 
spoil  ourselves  for  the  morrow  of  this  world,  and  also  for  thait 
of  the  world  to  come ;  and  it  is  true,  that  we  may  be  too 
exacting  religiously,  as  though  Providence  should  be  demon- 
strating its  goodness  at  every  change  and  moment  in  life ;  but 
it  is  just  as  true,  also,  that  men  may  think  more  of  their  logic, 
infinitely,  than  it  is  worth,  with  regard  to  God,  as  its  sub- 
ject "  Experimental  reasoning,"  "quantity  and  number,"  — 
because  of  their  notions  about  these  things,  Hume  and  Hux- 
ley would  have  us  disown  our  own  better  selves,  as  to  those 
principles  and  hopes,  and  that  faculty  for  faith,  which  all 
grow  in  us,  independently  of  the  will,  and  for  the  most  part, 
just  as  our  bodies  grow,  or  as  the  lilies  of  the  field  do,  and 
therefore,  at  least,  as  divinely. 

There  is  a  "  mind's  eye "  to  see  with,  and  also  there  are 
mind's  ears  to  hear  with,  and  what  may  be  called  its  de-ani- 
malized  feelings,  to  feel  witfau  Says  St  Paul,  "  But  the  natiual 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  ;  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him«"  Oh,  that  subtle  soul-chemistry  of 
which  Hume  knew  nothing,  and  as  to  which,  Huxley  would 
seem  to  be  utterly  ignorant  I  That  marvelous  chemistry,  by 
which  animal  sensations  are  changed  into  mentality,  and 
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thence  again  subserve  growth  as  to  where  the  Christian 
receives  the  " Spirit  in  the  inner  man  I" 

"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  —  they  did  for 
the  Psalmist,  long  before  science  measured  the  courses  and 
weights  of  planets  and  comets.  And  that  glory  which  David 
glowed  with,  is  what  has  not  been  enhanced  by  astronomy, 
in  any  way  or  degree  whatever,  amy  more  than  the  brilliance 
of  a  diamond  would  be  increased  by  its  weight  being  pro- 
claimed An  artist  may  not  have  much  fiau:ulty  for  weighing 
with  a  pair  of  scales,  nor  for  mensuration  as  to  the  planets 
and  the  sun  ;  and  yet  he  be  able  to  see  and  show  a  glory  on 
the  earth,  and  a  promise  in  the  stars,  as  to  which  arithmetic 
and  the  ganger  simply  are  senseless. 

Hume  and  Huxley  would  say,  "  Trust  yourselves  and  us, 
for  that  part  of  your  mind,  which  responds  to  science,  and 
which  fits  to  the  make  of  scie^tific  instruments."  That 
is  all  right ;  but  asking  us  to  repudiate  faith  and  hope  and 
the  sublimer  instincts  of  the  soul,  —  requiring  us  to  forego 
as  useless  the  ''  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world,"  because  simply  all  such  things  are  what 
science  cannot  test  nor  report  upon,  is  something  worse  logi- 
cally than  "lunar  politics."  For,  whence  was  science  evolved, 
but  from  souls  like  Euclid  and  Copernicus  ?  And  therefore 
all  the  more  wonderful  science  may  grow  to  be,  all  the  more 
marvelous  also  will  the  human  soul  itself  appear,  and  all  the 
more  worthy  of  credit,  too,  as  to  that  faculty  with  which  it  is 
endowed  for  prophesying  about  itself,  and  as  to  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  and  the  New  Jerusalem. 

VIL  In  his  address  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Society 
at  Cambridge,  Dr.  Huxley  writes,  "  I  protest  that  if  some 
great  power  would  agree  to  make  me  always  think  what  is    j    \^ 
true,  and  do  what  is  right,  on  condition  of  being  turned  into    (       ^ 
a  sort  of  clock,  and  wound  up  every  morning,  before  I  got   )        >^ 
out  of  bed,  I  should  instantly  close  with  the  offer.    The  only 
freedom  that  I  care  about  is  the  freedom  to  do  right ;  the 
freedom  to  do  wrong  I  am  ready  to  part  with  on  the  cheap-    )     ^  ' 
est  terms  to  any  one  who  will  take  it  of  me."    What  a  thing 
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that  is,  ever  to  have  been  said  by  Dr.  Huxley,  a  scientific 
man,  and  at  Cambridge  too !  There  was  a  person  once,  who 
sold  his  shadow;  and  because  of  his  having  even  parted 
with  that,  he  had  troubles  without  end.  His  name  was 
Peter  Schlemyl.  ^*A  mortal,  who  could  not  sin,  by  nature, 
^^^^  [  would  not  be  a  man ;  whatever  else  he  might  be.  And  by 
parting  with  his  freedom  to  do  wrong,  a  man  would  find  that 
the  salt  of  his  life,  spiritually,  had  lost  its  savor.  The  harm- 
lessness  of  the  dove,  is  virtue,  in  a  human  being,  only  just  as 
far,  as  man  is  free  by  nature,  to  pursue  and  seize  like  a  hawkj 
And  holiness  is  praiseworthy  not  simply  as  being  inoflensive 
like  a  log  of  wood,  but  as  being  the  quality  of  a  soul  alive 
with  every  feeling,  and  not  insensible  to  the  lusts  of  the 
eye  and  the  flesh,  and  the  world,  but  yet  without  sin^  because 
of  God. 

Babbage's  Calculating  Machine,  on  being  wound  up,  goes 
wonderfully,  and  for  its  purpose  better  than  almost  any  man 
in  America,  but  its  ongoing  is  as  to  number  merely  and  loga- 
rithms especially.  And  what  Dr.  Huxley  would  wish  for 
himself,  would  be  that  he  might  become  a  machine  good  for 
the  world,  as  David  Hume  conceived  of  it.  But  a  person  may 
be  good  as  to  "  quantity  and  number,"  and  so  to  "  cxperimen- 
^^-^  tal  reasoning"  merely,  and  yet  not  be  much  of  a  man.  A 
<^  man  who  thinks  that  leather  is  everything,  is  no  judge  of 

earthworks.  And  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  as  to  con- 
stitution and  growth,  the  person  who  would  be  willing  to 
part  with  his  "  freedom  to  do  wrong,"  might  almost  as  well 
offer  in  exchange  to  lose  his  own  soul.  An  author  who 
would  wish  to  be  wound  up  every  day,  like  a  clock,  and  to  go 
like  a  clock  always,  can,  of  course  have  no  sense  of  spirit, 
and  is  therefore  no  judge  as  to  the  worth  of  those  thoughts, 
which  come  in  on  the  mind,  in  its  highest  moods,  like  breaths 
from  a  higher  world  than  this,  and  with  the  force,  also,  and 
persuasiveness  of  inspiration  ;  nor  is  he  a  judge  as  to  mira- 
cles, or  as  to  those  possibilities,  that  are  incidental  to  human 
nature,  constituted  as  it  is,  at  present,  as  to  "  body  and  soul 
and  spirit."  Wish  to  be  wound  up,  like  a  clock,  every  morn- 
ing, and  so,  to  go  right,  for  the  day,  without  any  exposure  and 
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responsibility  as  to  sin  !  Oh  that  ever  a  man  of  any  kind  of 
intelligence  should  have  expressed  such  a  wish  as  that! 
Because  by  his  words,  what  he  would  have  been  willing  to 
do,  would  have  been  to  part  with  his  manhood,  and  to  wake 
up,  every  morning,  like  a  monkey  in  the  woods,  tied  by  his 
instincts.  That  strange  sentiment  of  Dr.  Huxley's,  must 
have  been  a  lucky  hearing,  for  some  young  men,  as  marking 
so  distinctly  the  line  of  subjects  as  to  which  he  is  a  blind 
guide.  Those  strange  words  of  his  do  not  discredit  him  as  a 
scientist,  in  the  least ;  but  they  disqualify  him  utterly  for 
being  trusted  as  a  teacher,  on  any  subject,  involving  religious 
considerations,  or  Philosophy,  either  Intellectual  or  Moral. 

VIII.  The  preceding  argument  may  seem,  perhaps,  to 
some  readers,  to  have  been  abstract,  and  of  little  concern  for 
people  bringing  up  children,  or  working  for  weekly  wages,  or 
for  persons  preaching  even,  or  hearing,  in  any  ordinary  way. 
But,  really,  it  concerns  what  is  vital  to  all  us  living  souls :  for 
it  is  about  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  possibility  of  a  door- 
way for  angels,  and  it  is  as  to  an  opening  in  us,  spiritually,  for 
the  Holy  Ghost  T/te  philosophy  of  miracles  is  of  the  essence 
of  religion.  Is  it  so,  or  is  it  not,  that  man  is,  so  to  say,  spir- 
itually porous  as  to  effects  from  another  world,  than  what  his 
bodily  senses  know  of  ?  From  the  age  of  Abraham,  to  the 
present  time,  always  as  to  revelation,  and  ultimately  as  to 
religion,  or  the  worth  of  it,  at  all,  this  has  been  the  question. 

The  philosophy  of  Revelation  begins  with  the  credibility 
of  certain  facts,  as  to  human  nature,  and  really  also  as  to 
experiences  on  record,  by  the  thousand.  Is  man  a  subject 
for  Revelation  ;  and  are  there  reasons,  for  which  the  claim  of 
the  prophet  should  be  credited,  as  to  function  ?  And  as  to 
this  question,  from  the  storehouses  of  learning,  for  a  listening 
philosopher,  the  answer  will  be  like  daylight  for  clearness, 
and  like  Niagara,  for  volume  and  force,  and  almost  as  when 
St.  John  the  Divine  was  in  the  Spirit  and  heard  a  "  voice  as 
the  sound  of  many  waters." 

Among  Protestants,  by  their  controversies  with  one  anoth- 
er, theology  has  been  pulled  out  of  all  shapeliness,  and  mainly 
it  has  been  because  Divines  have  fought  with  one  another. 
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about  one  doctrine  and  another,  while  being,  all  of  them, 
ignorant  and  careless  as  to  the  philosophy  of  Revelation,  and 
the  conditions,  mortally,  under  which,  there  is  approach  pos- 
sible, from  the  region  of  the  immortal.  Alas  for  that  cun- 
ning so  wretchedly  false  to  Christ,  by  which,  so  many  theolo- 
gians have  thought  to  defend  the  subject  of  miracles,  by 
strategy,  as  though  it  were  merely  the  queen  in  a  game  of 
chess !  And  alas,  too,  for  the  folly  unutterable  of  that  ter- 
ror, which  there  has  been  theologically,  as  to  Hume  and  his 
sophistry  1 

The  philosophy  of  Revelation  is  not  a  question  to  be  begged 
in  any  court  of  inquiry  ;  for  it  is  what  concerns  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature  and  the  facts  of  its  history.  Those 
facts,  indeed,  being  outside  of  common  life,  and  of  transcen- 
dent nature,  are  not  perhaps  in  every  age,  cognizable  by 
everybody.  But  what  of  that  ?  Is  poetry  the  less  certainly 
musical  and  imaginative,  because  some  people  have  no  sense 
for  it  ?  Some  men  are  bom  Sadducees,  just  as  some  other 
men  are  born  visionaries.  Some  men  are  blind  by  birth,  and 
some  from  study.  And  always,  there  is  a  position,  mentally, 
in  which,  individuals  are  liable  to  find  themselves,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  and  where  "  seeing  they  may  see,  and  not 
perceive ;  and  hearing  they  may  hear,  and  not  understand." 

Of  Hume's  sophistry,  how  wide  and  lasting  has  been  the 
devastation  in  the  Christian  Church  I  How  many  theolo- 
gians, by  wrestling  with  David  Hume,  have  become  sophists 
themselves!  And  how  many  students  in  theology  have 
stopped  short  of  the  Christian  ministry,  because  of  Hume — 
men  of  saintly  promise,  some,  and  touched  with  genius,  but 
who  could  not  feel  themselves  justified  in  preaching,  except 
from  the  fullness  of  personal  conviction  —  men  for  whom,  it 
it  was  not  enough,  that  they  could  be  ordained,  and  also  hon- 
estly believe  that  the  everlasting  gospel  would  last,  at  least, 
their  time  I  Of  baffled  lives  of  this  kind,  how  many  there 
have  been  in  England  and  Germany  and  the  United  States  I 
Indeed  during  this  century,  there  has  been  no  exposure  liable 
to  become  more  tragic,  in  England  at  least,  than  the  life  of 
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an  earnest,  conscientious,  sensitive  thinker,  whose  calling  has 
been  to  be  a  teacher  of  his  fellow-creatures,  religiously. 

A  sophism  current  is  no  trifle.  Bad  logic  has  often  con- 
duced to  great  crimes*  The  greatness  of  ancient  Athens 
died  of  sophistry.  A  man  may  be  set  wrong,  for  life,  as  a 
thinker  by  some  wrong  definition  on  even  one  point,  got 
from  some  wrong-headed  master.  And  an  error  in  theology, 
may  be  poison  at  the  heart  From  no  city  in  the  world,  has 
the  philosophy  of  David  Hume,  been  as  influential  as  it  has 
been  from  Boston.  And  this  has  been  because  nowhere,  has 
thinking,  practically,  been  as  free  as  in  Boston.  And  free- 
dom of  thought  is  liability  to  error,  as  well  as  being,  also,  the 
gateway,  by  which,  man  approaches  the  holy  of  holies. 

A  creed  which  can  possibly  and  reasonably  be  assented  to, 
is  of  itself  worthless,  and  mere  general  vague  persuasion, 
though  it  be  that  of  multitudes  of  preachers  and  hearers,  is 
like  the  morning  mist,  and  is  liable  to  be  swayed  **  and  car- 
ried about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine."  It  is  the  conviction 
of  individuals,  that  constitutes  the  earnestness  of  the  Church. 

But  it  will  be  said,  "  What  is  the  good,  and  what  is  the  use 
of  believing  in  old  (ales  ?  What  is  a  miracle  to  me,  what 
importance?"  That  depends  much,  on  who  the  questioner 
is ;  for  there  are  people,  as  to  whom  nothing  intellectually 
would  seem  to  matter  much.  The  miracles  of  old,  are  noth- 
ing, except  more  or  less,  as  they  are  ''signs"  as  well  as 
being  also  ''  wonders."  It  is  the  philosophy  of  those  mira- 
cles, which  is  the  worth  of  them,  in  the  present  day.  The 
miraculous  as  it  is  called  —  the  supernatural,  angelic  inter- 
vention-^  does  your  philosophy  of  the  universe  admit  of 
that  ?  And  if  it  does  not,  then  it  is  defective,  erroneous  ;  and 
it  needs  to  be  corrected  by  the  Acts  of  Apostles,  and  by  the 
latter  chapters  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 

Once,  at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  a  young  man, 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  had  his  eyes  opened,  spiritually,  so 
as  that  he  saw,  at  a  moment  of  peril,  horses  and  chariots  of 
fire,  where  otherwise  it  was  all  loneliness,  —  once,  in  Galilee, 
a  poor,  suffering  woman  was  cured  by  touching  the  hem  of  a 
garment,  in  faith^  —  once  on  the  highway,  with  a  word,  t^n 
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lepers  were  cleansed  of  their  leprosy  —  and  on  a  cerliain 
occasion,  a  fisherman  on  Lake  Tiberias,  who  had  left  his  net, 
and  afterwards  got  into  prison,  was  set  free  in  the  night,  by 
an  angel,  —  these  things  of  themselves,  and  disconnected  as 
to  any  probabilities  or  philosophy,  would  not  really  be  of 
much  importance,  among  a  thousand  odd  things,  which  are 
on  record.  But  they  are  of  great  importance,  if  really  they 
are  instances  of  large  classes  of  similar  occurrences.  And 
they  are  of  infinite  importance,  if  they  illustrate  a  philoso- 
phy, by  which,  heaven  and  earth  are  in  connection,  under 
God,  as  to  influence  and  agents. 

Occurrences,  which  are  called  miraculous  may  be  for  only 
a  few  people,  as  to  experience ;  but  miracles,  as  affecting 
mental  attitude  before  God,  are  for  everybody ;  and  as 
though,  thereby,  they  themselves  had  tasted  of  "  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come." 

A  miracle  is  a  point  of  wonder,  and  it  is  a  "  sign  *'  inside 
of  the  sphere  of  our  ordinary  experience,  of  there  being  pow- 
ers concerning  us  which  transcend  our  knowledge.  The 
possibility  of  "  signs  and  wonders  "  —  the  miraculousness  of 
the  universe  is,  in  our  earthly  darknes;,  like  the  glimmer  of 
the  light  of  other  worlds. 

That  the  philosophy  of  Hume  was  an  antidote  to  much 
theological  nonsense,  is  certain.  But  it  was  a  rough  specific 
for  a  coarse  disease.  Arsenic  may  be  good,  as  a  medicine 
for  certain  persons,  at  particular  times  ;  and  anti-supernatural 
skepticism  may  be  good  against  superstition  and  priestly  pro- 
clivities. But  arsenic  cumulative  in  the  body  is  death.  And  a 
continuous,  indiscriminate  denial  of  what  is  called  the  Super- 
natural, becomes  blindness  as  to  that  Jacob's  ladder,  which 
reaches  up  from  among  men  into  the  region  of  angels  and 
toward  God ;  and  also  it  is  dimness,  which  keeps  growing 
worse  and  worse,  as  to  the  spirituality  of  every  relation,  in 
which  we  stand,  towards  one  another,  and  as  regards  the  uni- 
verse. And  because  of  spiritual  blindness  morals  are  con- 
ceived of,  as  being,  simply,  useful,  and  the  Godhead  as  being 
merely  mechanism  at  work,  in  coral  insects  and  oysters,  and 
in  winds  and  tides,  and  pigs  and  men,  and  in  nettles,  and 
sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
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Honor  to  science,  for  it  is  being  merited  grandly  I  And  all 
due  honor  to  Dr.  Huxley  for  the  freshness  and  point  of  his 
lectures !  But  he  arrogates  too  much.  If  he  knows  about 
Swedenborg,  scientifically,  as  much  as  he  ought  to  do,  he 
knows  where  easily  he  might  learn,  that  for  true  science,  the- 
ology is  like  suggestion,  inspiration  and  light 

This  volume  by  Dr.  Huxley,  makes  the  reader,  at  last,  grow 
melancholy ;  and  especially,  if  he  bears  what  he  reads,  well 
in  mind,  to  the  end.  For  he  feels  as  though  he  had  been 
called  to  witness  an  autoptic  examination  of  a  dead  planet. 
Laws  are  spoken  of,  and  so  are  transformations  as  still  going 
on :  but  still  one  is  affected,  as  though  with  having  been 
shown  the  remains  of  chemical  and  muscular  activity  in  a 
body  warm,  indeed,  but  dead 

Our  earth,  to  common  sense  and  in  the  broad  daylight,  is 
alive  with  the  spirit  of  ''the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth."  But  with  listening  to  these  lay-sermons 
by  Dr.  Huxley,  there  comes  on  a  horror,  like  that  of  being 
*•  without  God  in  the  world."  With  the  end  of  the  book, 
however,  and  in  the  gathering  darkness,  heart  and  soul  cry 
out,  as  though  to  reassure  themselves.  And  with  waking  up 
from  the  horrible  nightmare  of  mortality,  there  has  been  one 
reader,  who  cried,  **  Glory  to  God  I  For  still  I  am  a  living  soul, 
and  I  can  hope  and  trust  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible  — 
Yes,  and  I  can  still  pray  I  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  I 
And  still  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  I  And  still 
love  and  the  meaning  faces  of  my  fellow-creatures  —  and 
pain  and  joy  and  sorrow  —  and  right,  as  it  is  done  by  me, 
and  injustice  as  I  encounter  it  —  the  changes  of  the  seasons, 
year  after  year — and  the  variations  of  human  life  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  —  these  things  are  what  they  always  have 
been,  and  being  to  be  spiritually  discerned,  they  educate  me, 
and  assure  me,  as  to  my  soul's  immortality.  Lord !  thy 
chastening  rod,  and  the  staff  which  thou  dost  lend  me  —  oh 
heavenly  wonder — they  both  alike  comfort  me.  The  cry  of 
the  soul  —  the  soul's  Father  hears  it     O  God,  thou  art  my 
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NECESSITY  AND  SUFFICIENCY  OF  RELI- 
GION. 

A  SERMON.   BY  REV.  EZRA  S.  GANNETT. 

[The  following  discoyrse  ¥ras  published  by  the  proprietor  of  this  maga- 
zine in  "The  Liberal  Preacher,"  in  1831,  who  well  remembers  how  much 
it  was  liked  when  issued  forty  years  ago.  We  think  it  well  to  reprint  it, 
as  many  friends  of  Dr.  Gannett,  of  the  past  and  present  generations,  who 
never  heard  or  read  the  sermon,  would  like  to  see  it  in  the  magazine 
at  this  time.] 

But  one  thing  is  needful — Luke  x.  42. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  commentators,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  the  interpretation  commonly  given  to  these 
words  is  erroneous,  and  that  our  Lord's  purpose  was  to  rebuke 
the  anxiety  of  Martha  to  furnish  a  various  entertainment  for 
one  whom  she  so  much  honored.  Jesus  assured  her  that  be 
wished  not  for  splendor  and  profusion  in  the  feast,  and  that 
Mary  manifested  a  more  just  sense  of  his  character  and 
chose  a  better  service  by  sitting  at  his  feet,  where  she  might 
listen  to  his  instructions,  than  was  displayed  by  her  sister  in 
all  her  well-meant  but  unnecessary  labors  to  spread  a  sump- 
tuous board.  In  this  discourse,  however,  the  text  will  be 
regarded  in  its  usual  meaning,  and  in  that  which  would  prob- 
ably suggest  itself  to  every  reader  of  our*  English  Bible,  and 
thus  considered  it  presents  us  with  two  great  doctrines,  the 
necessity  and  sufficiency  of  religion,  —  One  thing,  but  one 
thing  is  needful.  Religion  is  indispensable  to  the  well-being 
of  man ;  while  he  who  is  truly  religious  can  experience  no 
insupportable  want. 

These  two  propositions  are  as  important  as  human  happi- 
ness, and  as  true  as  human  experience,  as  important  as  God*s 
will,  and  as  true  as  God's  word.  Perhaps  they  will  not  be 
contradicted  nor  doubted  by  any  one.  They  may  not  be 
thought  to  require  illustration.  Possibly  the  discussion  of 
them  will  seem  useless,  when  there  are  other  topics  worthy 
of  our  attention,  the  character  or  importance  of  which  is  not 
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SO  evident  It  would  be  better,  some  will  say,  to  adopt  par- 
ticular subjects  of  discourse,  to  advocate  certain  principles, 
or  reprove  certain  vices.  Or  if  you  would  enter  on  disputa- 
ble ground,  the  whole  field  of  controversial  theology  is  before 
you.  Doctrines,  opinions,  matters  of  belief  are  open  to  ex- 
amination, for  they  are  variously  understood.  But  religion 
itself,  the  Christian  character,  the  Christian  life,  are  subjects 
on  which  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  difference  in  our  judgments. 
All  sects  agree  on  this  topic,  —  on  what  relates  to  the  end, 
however  discordant  may  be  their  instructions  respecting  the 
means.  I  would  that  such  were  the  fact  But  I  cannot 
believe  it  The  discussions  which  have  agitated  our  commu- 
nity, and  the  object  of  which  is  to  determine  the  mode  of  the 
divine  existence  or  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  not  only 
less  interesting  and  less  important  in  themselves  than  those 
which  involve  the  character  of  true  religion,  but  they  derive 
less  value  from  the  state  of  mind  which  exists  in  the  Chistian 
Church. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  religious  controversy,  which 
has  prevailed  among  us  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  can  have 
been  blind  to  the  change  which  has  been  gradually  intro- 
duce!^ At  first  the  rationality  of  doctrines  was  a  matter 
of  dente,  next  their  scriptural  authority  came  into  discus- 
sion, and  now  their  tendency,  in  other  words,  their  practical 
character,  is  brought  under  examination.  We  may  indeed 
rejoice  in  this ;  for  we  wish  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  be 
tried  by  all  tests,  being  confident  that  its  divinity  will  be 
established  by  every  trial  But  who  does  not  see  that  an  in- 
quiry into  the  practical  effect  of  a  religious  system  involves  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  evidences  of  true  religion  ?  Your 
faith,  says  the  believer  in  one  creed  to  his  dissentient  brother, 
is  not  as  favorable  to  piety  as  mine.  Now  before  this  asser- 
tion can  be  either  proved  or  refuted,  it  must  be  agreed  what 
piety  is.  It  is,  all  say,  the  love  of  God  ;  but  this  is  a  senti- 
ment, having  its  abode  in  the  heart,  which  man  cannot  read. 
The  question  then  arises,  what  are  the  evidences  of  piety,  — 
or  how  does  true  religion  exhibit  itself?  By  frequent  attend- 
ance on  religious  meetings,  by  zeal,  by  efforts  for  the  diffusion 
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of  truth,  says  one  ;  by  a  reverence  for  the  forms  of  worship, 
by  daily  or  hourly  prayer,  by  a  taste  for  religious  conversa- 
tion, says  another ;  by  a  discharge  of  the  duties  of  our  several 
relations,  by  industry  and  kindness  and  charity,  says  a  third. 
Here  we  are  at  once  embarked  on  the  sea  of  controversy. 
Who  is  right  ?  Whose  apprehensions  are  imperfect  ?  Thus 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  fast  approaching  the  time  when 
all  other  topics  of  dispute  will  be  swallowed  up  in  thb  greatest 
of  all  inquiries,  —  in  what  does  the  religioua  character  con- 
sist ? 

A  gknce  at  the  history  of  the  Christian  Cfaarch  will  show, 
that  on  this  point  believers  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ  have  essentially  differed.  The  rules  of  the  ascetic,  and 
the  life  of  contemplation,  how  little  da  they  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  him,  who  believes  that  virtue  consists  in  doing  good 
to  others  1  The  religion  of  the  persecutor,  the  practical  rdi- 
gion  of  the  conscientious  persecutor,  what  a  contrast  does  it 
afford  to  the  practical  piety  of  him,  who  will  forgive,  but 
dares  not  judge  his  fellow-man  I  Look  at  the  systems  taught 
at  the  present  day.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  faith  is 
better  suited  than  another  to  produce  fear  and  gloom,  Bot 
before  we  can  declare  that  the  probsdnlity  of  truth  thocibre 
lies  on  its  side,  we  must  ascertain  whether  fear  and  gldmn  be 
elements  of  the  Christian  character.  Another  system  doubt- 
less renders  its  disciples  cheerful  and  happy.  But  we  may 
not  thence  pronounce  it  true,  till  we  have  determined  how  far 
cheerfulness  and  happiness  are  constituents  of  Christian  exr 
cellence.  Excitement  distinguishes  the  religion  of  one,  calm- 
ness that  of  another,  —  but  which  ia  true  religion,  that  which 
excites,  or  that  which  calms  the  feelings?  This  question 
must  be  decided,  before  we  can  arg^  from  the  effect  of  either 
to  the  coincidence  of  the  principle  with  Christianity. 

There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  moment's  doubt  with  any  one 
who  looks  into  society,  that  great  errors  exist  on  the  subject 
of  practical  and  personal  religion.  In  what  these  errors  hate 
their  origin,  I  do  not  purpose  now  to  examine.  Education— 
direct,  through  domestic  teaching,  or  incidental,  through 
social  influence  —  is  the  most  general  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
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taken  notions  that  prevail  in  the  world  One  age  has  trans- 
mitted to  another  a  collection  of  absurdities,  falsehoods,  prej- 
udices and  sins.  The  subsequent  generation  has  received 
them  with  the  reverence  bestowed  on  what  our  fathers  held  ; 
and  the  associations  of  aatiquity  and  of  childhood  have  been 
united  to  throw  a  deceptive  glory  around  gross  and  pernicious 
abuses.  Evil  opinions  have  introduced  evil  practices.  Errors 
perpetuated  from  father  to  son,  and  to  distant  generations, 
have  at  last  infected  the  whole  mass  of  society.  Men,  who 
cared  little  and  thought  less  about  religion,  have  seized  on 
the  language  of  its  advocates,*  and  have,  sometimes  gladly, 
sometimes  involuntarily,  adopted  the  sentiments  which  they 
inculcated.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  nature  and 
operation  of  religion  are  misunderstood  by  the  people  at 
large,  —  by  the  worldly,  the  skeptical,  and  the  irreligious. 
Hence,  when  it  is  declared  that  religion  is  the  one  thing 
needful,  some  conceive  the  meaning  of  the  preacher  to  be 
that  it  is  necessary  to  save  a  man  from  eternal  suffering ;  but 
the  idea  of  its  application  to  the  conduct  and  enjo3nxient  of 
this  life  scarce  occurs  to  them.  Others  will  admit  the  truth 
of  the  statement,  because,  say  they,  we  must  all  die,  and  a 
man  needs  religion  in  the  hour  of  death ;  but  that  it  is  as 
indispensable  to  him  in  the  midst  of  strength  and  labor  is  a 
doctrine  with  which  their  minds  are  not  familiar.  In  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  errors  which  are  received,  both  by  the  serious 
and  the  careless,  it  is  announced  that  religion  is  the  one 
thing  needful 

I.  For  the  development  and  exercise  of  our  nature.  We 
have  souls,  spiritual  capacities,  immortal  powers,  which  must 
be  put  under  the  guardianship  of  religion.  We  possess  rea- 
son whose  proper  element  is  truth,  affections  which  can  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  an  infinite  object,  faculties 
which  covet  and  demand  enlargement,  growth,  expansion. 
They  must  not  be  confined  within  the  circle  of  worldly  cares 
and  earth-born  desires.  There  is  a  nature  in  man  as  glorious 
in  its  capacities  as  an  angel's,  and  it  must  have  angelic  food. 
Fasten  it  to  the  interests  of  this  life,  and  you  oppress,  grieve, 
and  weaken  it    It  is  created  to  be  the  master  of  the  body : 
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it  must  be  taught  and  enabled  to  assert  its  superiority.  It  is 
made  to  rule  the  circumstances  of  earthly  discipline,  to  bend 
them  to  its  own  purposes ;  it  must  be  directed  and  assisted 
in  this  work.  It  is  a  curiously  constituted  nature,  since  it 
comprises  opposing  elements ;  its  ^growth  and  beauty  and 
success  depend  on  the  just  arrangement  and  use  of  these 
elements,  on  the  balance  of  power  which  is  established 
among  them ;  it  must  be  a  divine  principle  which  shall 
regulate  them.  Religion  alone  can  call  forth  the  native 
energies  of  the  mind  and  give  them  their  due  impulse,  and 
impose  the  necessary  restraints,  saying  to  each.  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther.  Man  bears  about  with  him  a 
consciousness  of  immortality,  but  he  needs  an  external  voice 
which  shall  answer  to  this  inward  declaration  ;  he  needs  it,  I 
say,  because  else  its  testimony  is  inexplicable  and  only  serves 
to  awaken  indefinite  hopes  and  uncertain  fears.  Man  needs 
the  light  shed  by  religion  over  the  path  which  the  soul  pur- 
sues as  it  seeks  after  perfection.  Our  nature  aspires  to  God. 
It  cannot  rest  till  it  obtain  a  revelation  of  God.  The  reli- 
gious man  only  knows  the  value,  or  the  character,  of  the 
powers  within  him  ;  and  he  only  knows  how  to  use  them. 

II.  For,  in  the  second  place,  religion  is  needful  to  the  con- 
duct of  life.  I  mean  to  say,  that  he  who  would  learn  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  moment,  whenever  it  comes, 
should  be  spent  must  go  to  the  oracles  of  God's  revelation. 
You  would  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  you  say,  as  he  of 
old  said.  My  friend,  be  you  who  you  may,  you  must  live  the 
life  of  the  righteous.  The  one  is  as  important  as  the  other ; 
nor  can  you  reasonably  hope  for  the  one  if  you  think  not  of 
the  other.  Would  you  understand  the  purpose  of  this  life, 
and  employ  it  according  to  its  design,  then  take  the  com- 
mandments of  God  and  obey  them.  Nothing  else  will  be 
sufficient  for  this  end.  You  may  study  the  pages  of  human 
philosophy  till  your  intellect  be  bewildered  in  its  mazes  ;  you 
may  follow  the  example  of  the  multitude  till  it  lead  you  to 
disappointment  and  ruin ;  you  may  call  yourself  a  man  of 
principle,  and  keep  your  principles  till  temptation  shall  have 
shaken  and  embarrassment  have  prostrated  them ;  you  may 
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respect  the  laws  of  honor  till  they  have  laid  you  at  a  murder- 
er's feety  or  have  given  you  the  satisfaction  of  committing 
honorable  murder;  you  may  observe  the  laws  of  the  land  till 
j'ou  have  learned  how  few  offences  they  recognize ;  you  may 
obey  the  guidance  of  your  affections  till  you  have  found  by 
bitter  experience  that  human  affections,  if  trusted  with  the 
empire  of  the  soul,  are  the  worst  tyrants,  and  when  despoiled 
by  the  providence  of  God,  or  thwarted  by  other  human  affec- 
tions, are  as  fierce  in  their  sorrow  as  the  brute  when  robbed 
of  its  young.  You  may  take  any  or  all  the  guides  which 
man  can  offer  you  through  the  discipline  of  life,  and  you  will 
be  compelled  to  pronounce  them  all  ineffectual  and  delusive. 
They  cannot  lead  you  in  that  path  where  honor,  peace  and 
virtue  lie ;  for  they  know  it  not.  No,  they  cannot  Religion 
only  can.  Religion,  which  teaches  us  how  to  occupy  every 
moment,  how  to  perform  every  duty,  how  to  resist  every 
temptation,  how  to  bear  every  trial.  Religion,  which  the 
infinite  Father  sent  down  from  heaven,  when  man  was  driven 
from  Paradise,  to  be  his  invisible  guardian  and  friend.  It  is 
this  religion,  —  which  inculcates  honesty  in  our  business,  jus- 
tice in  our  intercourse  with  others,  sincerity  in  our  profes- 
sions, kindness  in  our  families,  and  patience  in  our  crosses, 
as  much  as  fervor  in  our  worship  or  fidelity  in  our  religious 
exercises,  —  that  is  the  one  thing  needful,  which  we  must 
have,  or  we  have  nothing  worth  possession ;  which,  if  we 
have,  it  matters  little  whether  we  are  poor  or  rich,  honored 
or  despised.     For  — 

III.  Religion  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  life,  — 
to  that  rational,  calm,  uniform  happiness  which  alone  deserves 
the  name.  Without  it  we  may  be  elated,  we  may  be  stimu- 
lated to  emotions  of  strong  but  transient  delight,  we  may 
taste  of  many  of  those  fountains  of  joy  which  our  Maker  has 
kindly  opened  for  us  in  his  providence.  But  these  excited 
and  temporary  feelings  do  not  constitute  happiness.  That  is 
something  more  deep  and  permanent.  On  what  does  it 
depend  ?  First,  on  the  free  and  proper  development  of  our 
nature,  and  next,  on  a  just  comprehension  and  use  of  this 
life.     He  who  has  secured  these  two  objects  must  be  happy ; 
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for  the  mind  rejoices  in  the  consciousness  of  growth  as  truly 
as  the  child  in  the  expansion  of  its  bodily  organs,  and  all  the 
troubles  which  can  incommode  us  arise  either  from  our  own 
irregular  desires,  or  from  external  circumstances.      Let  us 
know  how  to  control  the  latter,  and  how  to  deny  the  former, 
and  we  need  no  more  to  render  us  sensible  to  all  that  is  true 
and  good  in  the  universe.     Everything  will  pour  joy  into  the 
soul ;  every  object,  every  event,  will  speak  to  us  of  God,  the 
Greatest^and  Best  of  all.    Adversity  is  deprived  of  its  power 
to  wound  us,  danger  does  not  dishearten,  nor  calamity  de- 
press us,  nor  even  affliction  quench  the  light  of  hope.     Pos- 
sessing in  himself  the  spring  of  eve'riasting  joy,  the  religious 
man  is  always  happy ;  while  he  who  has  not  this  divine  prin- 
ciple is  discontented,  or  disturbed  or  anxious,  stung  by  insult, 
maddened  by  defeat,  or  discouraged  by  the  evils  that  beset 
him.    Carry  me  to  the  house  of  the  rich  man  who  is  not  a 
child  of  God  in  temper  and  life,  and  though  he  be  surrounded 
by  the  luxuries  of  all  climes,  I  will  pledge  my  feith,  that,  in 
the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed,  that 
man  will  acknowledge  he  was  unhappy.    Show  me  the  states- 
man or  the  scholar  who  is  not  a  religious  man,  and  though 
his  name  be  wafted  on  every  breeze,  and  his  praise  be  echoed 
in  distant  lands,  I  will  pledge  my  hope  of  heaven  that,  if  he 
speak  the  honest  language  of  the  heart,  he  will  tell  you  he 
knows  not  what  that  happiness  is  which  experiences  no 
diminution  in  sickness,  solitude  and  suffering.    And   then 
go  with  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  an  individual,  poor,  soli- 
tary, infirm,  almost  friendless,  who  shall  tell  you  of  a  peace 
that  visits  his  soul  like  the  strains  of  seraphic  melody,  of  a 
joy  that  he  would  not  resign  for  the  wealth  or  the  empire  of 
the  East,  of  a  hope  that  sheds  over  his  prospects  a  richer 
light  than  that  in  which  the  sun  bathes  the  western  horizon 
when  it  seems  kindled  with  the  glory  of  his  beams,  of  a  hap- 
piness which  rests  on  God,  and  is  as  immovable  and  inex- 
haustible as  the  Supreme  Mind.    Aye,  go  with  me  to  a  dwell- 
ing from  which  the  mysterious  power  of  death  has  taken  its 
ornament,  its  strength,  its  earthly  stay,  and  tell  me  what 
gives  such  serenity,  such   fortitude,  such   holy  trust,  such 
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he^vealy  stibinission.  Why  did  not  happiness  follow  the 
departed,  and  leave  that  family  to  the  pains  of  unmitigated 
sorrow  )  Tkere  is  religion,  from  which .  happiness  can  never 
be  separated ;  smd,  though  the  partner  of  Ufe*s  hopes  and 
joya,  of  life's  anxieties  ^nd  pains  too,  have  been  torn  from 
the  Christian's  side^  he  does  not  resign  himself  to  lamenta- 
tion, hut  goes  on  his  way  of  duty,  and,  where  he  cannot  see, 
believes.  Faith,  the  parent  of  religion,  wonderful  Is  its  pow^ 
er !  It  c^n  do  what  human  wisdom  never  could  effect,  it  can 
both  teach  us  and  enable  u^  to  rejoice  in  trouble,  and  to  lay 
hold  on  an  imperishable  hope  when  the  ties  of  mortal  love 
are  severed.  A  hope,  did  I  say,  imperishable :  yes ;  for  it 
look^  not  to  earth  or  time  for  its  fulfillment  It  binds  the 
soul  to  heaven  and  to  eternity,  to  Christ  and  to  God.  It 
revoals  a  future  existence,  resplendent  with  such  beauty  ^ 
eye  has  not  seen,  melodious  with  such  strains  of  lo^e  and 
truth  us  ear  hai|  never  heard,  aqd  filled  with  such  glory  as 
the  most  refined  and  ardent  imagination  has  never  yet  con- 
ceived. But  this  hope  can  be  cherished  only  by  the  religious 
Qiaii.  He  who  lives  without  God  in  t)ie  world  must  antici- 
pate evil  hereafter.    Since  ^^ 

IV.  Religion  is  indispensable  to  our  ultimate  safety.  It 
]^  the  solemn  declaration  of  Christ  that  th^  who  will  not 
acknowledge  him  as  their  master  on  the  earth  shall  not  bo 
owned  by  him  as  his  friends  in  the  grqat  day.  It  was  tho 
awfiil  language  of  aa  apof  tie,  ^  They  that  obey  not  the  truth, 
but  obey  unrighteousness^''  shall  inherit  '^  tribulation  and  aur* 
guiflh.''  Each  one  shall  reap  in  the  future  as  he  has  sown  in 
tho  present  life.  We  must  all  stand  before  the  judgment 
seat  to  give  account  of  the  deeds  don^  in  the  body,  whether 
Aey  be  good  or  whether  they  be  evil.  It  is,  then,  of  infinite 
-i-r  I  mpeat  it-r-of  infinite  moment  to  us  that  we  acquire  that 
one  thing  needful  which  shall  prepare  us  for  the  Judgment 
I  know  not  how  the  consequences  of  human  foUy  shall  be 
realized  hereafter.  I  am  contented  in  my  ignorance.  I  wish 
not  to  look  into  the  mysteries  of  an  endless  being  farther 
than  the  Almighty  Governor  is  willing  to  permit.  It  is  sufft- 
dent  that  I  can  see  wretchedness  in  the  future  state  the  por- 
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lion  of  the  wicked;  it  is  sufficient  that,  as  far  as  my  ^W 
will  reach,  I  behold  anguish,  suffering,  loss.  How  fardHk 
vista  extends,  and  in  what  it  terminates,  if  it  ever  shai  havt 
termination,  I  do  not  learn  from  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  alone 
I  can  go  for  instruction  on  this  subject ;  but  as  I  do  learn 
frpm  him  the  sentence  that  awaits  the  ungodly,  the  careless, 
the  irreligious,  by  all  that  is  tremendous  in  the  certain  retri- 
butions of  another  life,  and  by  all  that  is  fearful  in  what  is 
left  unrevealed,  I  do  implore  them  who  hear  the  gospel  to 
ob#y  it,  and  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  influences  of  true 
religion. 

If  the  truth  of  what  has  now  been  said  be  admitted,  not 
only  the  necessity,  but  the  sufficiency,  of  religion  to  the  sap- 
ply  of  man's  wants  will  be  acknowledged.  This  ability  of 
religioh  to  answer  all  the  demands  which  human  nature  or 
human  condition  may  prompt  us  to  make  upon  it  might  be 
proved  by  various  arguments.  It  ofiers  persuasive  motives, 
it  presents  adequate  rules,  it  raises  us  up  above  the  evils  of 
life,  and  thus,  by  giving  inducement,  guidance,  and  strength, 
it  makes  us  superior  to  the  influence  of  those  things  which 
distress  or  dishearten  the  irreligious.  He  who  feels  that  he 
has  a  father  in  the  Supreme  Being,  a  friend  in  Jesus  Christ, 
an  eternal  and  blissful  home  into  which  he  shall  be  received 
after  the  toils  and  pains  of  mortality  are  ended,  cannot  be 
much  grieved  by  anything  that  may  befall  him  here.  Reli- 
gion can  endue  man  with  a  divine  spirit,  can  clothe  him  with 
an  invincible  energy,  can  empower  him  to  go  on  his  course 
rejoicing  through  good  report  and  through  evil  report,  through 
labor  and  sickness  and  penury,  through  loss  of  friendship  and 
of  home  even,  till  death,  closing  this  scene,  shall  introduce 
him  to  the  reward  of  his  faith  and  patience.  The  feebleness 
of  our  faith  prevents  our  experiencing  or  illustrating  the  full 
efficacy  of  religion.  O  Lord,  increase  our  faith,  that  it  may 
triumph  over  every  obstacle,  and  may  preserve  us  in  obe- 
dience to  thy  holy  will,  and  in  hope  of  thine  everlasting 
favor. 

From  the  remarks  now  made  it  must  also  have  appeared 
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what  I  understand  by  that  religion  which  is  the  one  thing 
needful.  It  is  not  the  experience  of  sudden  and  mysterious 
effects,  it  is  not  the  observance  of  certain  forms,  it  is  not 
belief  in  certain  opinions :  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  keeping  of  the  commandments, —  the  consecration  of 
body  and  soul  to  the  Lord.  It  is  nothing  else  than  a  con- 
stant and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  doing  right  always, 
in  all  places,  to  all  persons.  It  is  faith,  it  is  also  obedience  ; 
it  is  love  to  God,  it  is  also  love  to  man  ;  it  is  submission,  it  is 
also  improvement ;  it  is  making  preparation  for  death,  it  is 
likewise  using  and  enjoying  this  life.  This  religion,  my 
friends,  we  must  cherish  if  we  have  it ;  we  must  acquire  it 
if  we  are  now  destitute  of  it.  It  is  the  one  thing  needful,  — 
needful  to  every  one  of  us  ;  to  you,  my  respected  hearer,  who 
have  almost  passed  the  term  of  human  life,  —  I  trust  you  pos- 
sess it ;  to  you,  my  friend,  who  pride  yourself  on  your  mature 
strength ;  to  you  also,  my  youthful  hearer,  who  rejoice  in  the 
elasticity  of  early  years ;  to  you  who  are  immersed  in  the 
temptations  of  an  active  life;  and  no  less  to  you,  O  man 
of  bright  powers  and  studious  habits ;  to  you  who  struggle 
with  poverty,  and  to  you  likewise  who  can  count  your  thou- 
sands ;  to  you,  afflicted  and  bereaved  one  ;  and  equally  need- 
ful is  it  to  you  whose  days  are  gladdened  by  the  sunshine  of  ' 
prosperity  and  the  genial  influences  of  friendship  and  love ; 
to  you  disciple  of  Jesus ;  and  to  you  who  are  indifferent ; 
and  to  you  who  scoff,  if  such  there  be,  who  deride  the  words 
of  eternal  life.  We  all  need  it,  we  all  must  have  it,  if  we 
would  be  happy  or  safe,  if  we  would  understand  ourselves  or 
our  condition  in  this  world. 

We  should  have  more  of  this  one  thing  needful  among  us, 
my  hearers,  —  in  the  society  in  which  we  move,  in  this  city, 
in  this  commonwealth,  in  this  land.  We  should  be  able  to 
witness  more  of  true  religion.  Does  any  one  object,  and  say, 
Have  we  not  enough?  I  answer.  No:  there  never  was  a 
time  when  there  was  enough  of  true  religion  in  the  world, 
nor  in  the  Christian  Church.  Do  you  inquire  whether  there 
be  not  more  than  in  past  ages  or  past  years  ?  I  am  not  con- 
cerned to  reply  to  this  question.    There  is  not  so  much  s^s 
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there  ought  to  b^,  thefe  is  iiot  so  nluch  ito  there  mi^ht  bei 
This  is  the  point  which  we  should  regard.  We  ouj^ht  to  have 
more  than  the  men  of  former  periods;  for  we  profess  to 
understatid  religion  better.  Do  you  ask  me  if  I  am  advocat«> 
ing  a  revival  ?  If  by  this  term  you  mean  an  increase  of  holt* 
ness,  I  answer.  Yes.  Would  tb  God  there  waS  a  i^vival  of 
true  religicm  among  uSi  Do  you  dread  eteit^ment  ?  Be  not 
too  apprehensive.  The  abuse  6f  a  thing  does  not  prove  its 
absurdity.  There  might  be  more  esunestness  in  religioa,  and 
a  greater  exhibition  (^  its  poWstr,  without  any  undue  cxcitlh 
ment  We  may  be  more  hutnble^  more  devout^  more  practi'* 
cal  believers^  without  commotion.  Let  lis  do^  each  what  he 
may^  to  awaken  in  his  own  mind,  and  the  niinds  ^  his  friends^ 
a  convictimi  of  those  truths  which  we  have  now  considered 
Be  it  inscribed  on  the  entrance  of  otir  dwellingSy  of  out 
places  oi  business,  e(  our  scenes  of  Hdiusement,  above  aU 
on  our  hearts^  that  reUgion  is  the  one  thibgi  the  only  thingi 
needed. 


MRTIMG. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  KARL  JCMAITN  PRILIPP  WJttJL 

WtiV  ftUt  thou,  Titith  thy  w^ptug, 

This  h^^-bte^  |;iv6  tO  me  f 
We're  itt  the  Lotd  united, 

And  to  shall  ev^  b6» 
Nor  time^  nor  plsee^  can  lobsen 

The  bond  that  binds  us  fast  j 
What  in  the  Lord  has  being 

In  Him  shall  ev^  last 
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Each  other's  hands  weVe  grasping, 

As  though  foredoomed  to  part. 
And  yet|  remain  united 

Forever,  heart  to  heart 
We  gaze  upon  each  other, 

Ab  with  a  last  farewell, 
But  still  in  equal  nearness 

To  Him  shall  ever  dw^l. 

We  say,  I  hel-e,  thou  yonder^ 

Thta  goest,  and  I  stay ; 
Yet  members  of  one  body 

Are  we,  through  all  the  way» 
We  speak  of  paths  diridedi 

But,  greeting  when  we  will| 
On  the  same  road  we  journey. 

In  one  direction  still. 

Why,  then,  should  we  be  weeping  ? 

Why  wear  those  looks  of  wo  ? 
We  know  One  ever  present 

Is  with  us  as  we  go. 
All  in  one  care  and  keeping, 

Cdnducied  by  one  hand, 

Ofi  one  saife  pafliw^y,  leading 
InlQ  one  Fatherland. 

Then  let  this  hour  no  parting 

In  bitter  soirrow  see, 
fiat  with  out  Lord  &  unldh 

New-consecrated  be  I 
For  we,  who  Him  have  choseop 

As  our  most  precioos  gain. 
Can  never  lose  eaoh  otiietv  - 

Although  to  pkit  be  pain. 

S*  V*.  ic. 
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PRAYER  AND   PROVIDENCE. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  BATCHELOR. 

The  root  of  faith  in  God  is  a  conception  of  the  method  of 
his  providence  which  makes  it  possible  to  trust  him.  But 
whoever  attempts  to  trust  him  finds  many  difficulties  in  his 
way.  If  he  abandon  the  old  conception  of  the  capricious 
God,  straitway  he  is  confronted  by  Law,  which  commands 
him  to  surrender  himself  to  the  established  order  of  things. 
And  to  many  souls,  sensitive  to  religious  influences,  it  is  a 
dreadful  thing  that  they  cannot  drive  away  the  suspicion 
that,  after  all,  there  may  be  something  in  the  claim  of  this 
Law  which  they  still  feel  bound  to  resist  Indeed,  many  a 
religious  man  has  been  compelled  with  prayers  and  tears  to 
go  on  his  knees  to  this  rigid  abstraction,  before  he  could  find 
any  abiding  faith  in  God. 

For  when  we  drop  theories  and  come  to  facts,  we  find  an 
order  of  things  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  irreversible, 
inflexible,  and  pitiless.  He  learns,  sometimes  with  a  shud- 
der, that,  under  like  circumstances,  like  causes  produce  like 
effects.  Among  these  "  efiects  "  may  be  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  every  hope  and  comfort  that  blossomed  around  his 
life.  Among  such  ''efiects''  of  well-known  causes  he  may 
see  the  face  of  Margaret  Fuller  tossing  in  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic,  or  Follen  left  the  fragment  of  a  charred  wreck,  or 
Gannett  falling  asleep  in  the  crash  and  ruins  of  a  railway 
train.  It  will  not  be  strange  if  he  shall  sometimes  lament  as 
Whittier  did  for  Follen : — 

''Ah,  me !  at  times  that  last  dread  scene, 
Of  frost,  and  fire,  and  moaning  sea. 
Will  cast  its  shade  of  doubt  between 
The  ladling  eyes  of  Faith  and  thee." 

For  he  will  And  in  such  disasters  no  proof  that  any  one  is 
interested  to  protect  the  innocent  or  heed  the  prayers  of  the 
righteous.  The  bridegroom  speeding  to  his  nuptials,  the  good 
man  going  to  speak  words  of  truth,  the  mother  bending  over 
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her  child,  are  alike  caught  in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect 
No  matter  how  important  the  errand,  or  how  sweet  the  spirit 
of  the  worker.  For  moral  desert  does  not  block  the  wheels 
of  material  law.  Fire  burns,  water  drowns,  poison  kills,  and 
Providence  allows,  directs,  and  causes.  What  room  is  left 
for  faith  or  prayer?  Before  we  can  answer  that  question 
with  the  "everlasting  yea,"  we  must  quietly  and  hopefully 
face  this  fact,  that  there  is  a  law  which  will  have  its  way 
spite  of  prayers  and  protestations  to  God. 

We  shall  then  be  prepared  to  see  that  there  are  two  as- 
pects of  this  pitiless  fate.  If  it  does  not  betray  human  sym- 
pathies, it  at  least  shows  a  beneficent  plan,  which  is  evidently 
larger  than  the  evil  it  includes.  If  there  be  smoothly  work- 
ing and  unfeeling  machinery,  it  commonly  grinds  out  bless- 
ing, and  is  still  beneficent  even  when  we  carelessly  or  wick- 
edly tempt  its  power  to  our  destruction.  The  laws  have 
never  hurt  any  one  who  obeyed  them  ;  and  to  learn  and  obey 
them  is  fairly  within  the  capacity  of  man.  Whenever  man 
has  patiently  studied  them  and  loyally  served  them,  he  has 
added  to  the  length,  increased  the  resources,  and  improved 
tlje  quality  of  his  life. 

And  further,  whatever  man  has  worked  diligently  and  hon- 
estly has  found  himself  moving  forward  in  certain  grooves  of 
destiny.  The  barriers  of  fate  fence  him  only  from  evil  and 
hurtful  ways.  If  he  transgresses  the  barriers  he  meets  loss, 
trouble,  penalty.  If  he  heed  the  restrictions  on  his  liberty 
he  moves  on  with  increasing  ease  and  accelerated  speed 
towards  something  which  opens  before  him  as  a  noble  des- 
tiny. He  finds  himself  by  all  the  laws  of  his  being  com- 
mitted to,  and  propelled  toward  the  best  he  can  conceive, 
and  to  this  end  even  the  laws  of  matter  conspire  to  help  him. 
While  he  is  learning  this,  he  also  discovers  between  these 
barriers  of  fate  a  domain  in  which  he  is  absolute  master. 
Here  he  can  do  what  he  will.  But  before  he  gains  such 
masterful  power  he  must  learn  some  hard  lessons  concerning 
the  method  of  God's  providence.  Hard  lessons  to  learn,  but 
bringing  rare  power  and  fine  achievement  at  the  end.  He 
must  learn,  first  of  all,  that  Grod  will  do  nothing  for  him  that 
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ho  can  4o  for  himself.  Until  that  lesson  is  vrought  tnto  Ut 
Uie  be  may  clasp  hia  hands  with  frantic  energy  around  the 
arm  of  God's  providence,  and  that  providence  will  gently 
undasp  them  agaia»  as  the  parent  casts  off  the  clinging  hand 
of  the  infant,  that  he  may  learn  to  trust  himself.  The  say^ 
ing,  God  will  do  nothing  for  us  that  we  can  do  for  ourselves, 
is  an  oracle  of  two-fold  import,  to  be  read  as  a  prophecy  of 
despair  or  aA  assurance  of  victory^  However  we  read  it  the 
fact  remains  that  we  are  left  to  our  own  devices  in  the  things 
which  Ue  fairly  within  our  power.  This  imi^ies  that  we  have 
power  and  can  do  something.  We  may  find  much  more  than 
that  to  be  true -*-<- that  there  are  some  things  we  must  do, 
which  nobody  else  can  accomplish,  which  lie  in  our  pathi 
obstructing  our  way,  demanding  to  be  done,  and  demaad-r 
ing  to  be  done  by  us.  That  thought,  for  whomsoever  will 
receive  it,  puts  a  pew  face  upon  life.  We  are  still  in  the 
grasp  of  law»  but  it  is  no  longer  impersonal  and  pitiless^  It 
touches  the  very  heart  of  our  lives.  If  we  are  turned  back 
from  other  courses  with  the  shame  of  defeat,  if  we  are  driven 
eut  of  other  pleasures  by  flaming  sworde,  or  if  in  our  idle«^ 
ness  we  are  tormented  by  unrest  and  fear,  it  i»  only  becau^ 
before  each  one  of  us  lies  a  nobler  calling  waiting  until  we 
have  come  to  a  due  sense  of  our  own  dignity  aiid  personal 
value  in  the  universe,  The  law  is  still  inflexible,  but  how 
beneficent  I  It  is  still  bard»  but  encloses  what  infinits  ten- 
derness I 

With  such  a  conception  of  law  we  can  calmly  await  the 
revelations  of  science  and  philosophy,  as  the  pioneers  of 
learning  explore  the  track  of  evolution  and  lay  bare  the  rigid 
bands  of  material  law  and  moral  necesnty.  For  we  believe 
that  at  the  end  before  us  lies  the  freedom  of  man,  and  at  the 
end  behind  us  dwells  the  spontaneity  of  God. 

But  the  question  wiU  come,  between  these  two,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end»  are  we  left  to  the  control  of  blind  force  f 
Is  it  our  jailer,  and  does  the  Infinite  One  grant  no  instant 
help  in  time  of  need  ?  All  the  powers  of  the  human  heart, 
its  affections,  longings,  aspirations  and  strongest  impulses, 
all  the  analogies  of  nature  and  life,  the  most  refined  and  spir* 
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itnal  feculties  of  the  holiest  men  of  many  ages  and  widely 
separated  nations,  point  to  the  one  &ct  —  camrnunication 
between  the  Life  of  the  universe  and  the  lives  of  men.  A 
communication  which  is  not  only  real,  but  constant  and  effi- 
cient ;  as  real  as  the  continuity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  not 
only  fills  the  heavens  with  glory,  but  penetrates  also  the 
deepest  mine  and  the  darkest  cave  to  give  life  and  strength 
to  those  who  dwell  in  darkness. 

While  man  is  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers  for  al^ 
things  within  their  scope,  he  is  also,  if  he  use  them  well, 
taken  into  some  consciousness  of  God,  into  some  assurance 
that  there  is  a  keart  in  things,  some  certainty  that  appeal  to 
the  Life  of  our  lives  will  bring  response  and  succor. 

The  least  valuable  function  of  prayer  is  asking  for  tfUngs 
we  wish  to  get  There  are  well  arranged  and  in£dlible 
methods  provided,  whereby  to  gain  material  blessings.  For 
these  things  ^  to  labor  is  to  pray."  Unless,  indeed,  we  must 
admit  that  prayer  is  the  efficient  agency  employed  by  our 
snocessful  men  of  business ! 

But  why  not  trust  spiritual  laws  as  we  trust  material  laws 
and  wait  for  them  to  work  out  our  welfare  ? 

Because  it  is  one  of  the  estaUished  &cts  of  the  spiritual 
nature  dmt  the  soul  will  not  rest  without  some  communion 
with  higher  and  unseen  powers,  and  some  assurance  of  the 
friendliness  of  God. 

To  a  child  pleased  with  gifts  and  supported  by  the  bounty 
of  his  parent  would  the  father  say,  Be  content  with  the  gifts  ? 
Should  we  not  say  the  child  wants  you^  he  will  be  wronged 
and  disappointed  if  he  does  not  sometime  consciously  touch 
your  heart?  His  life  will  be  sadder  and  harder  if  he  can 
remember  no  expression  of  your  personal  interest  and  love. 
So  has  mankind  always  longed  for  and  found  some  manifesta- 
tion of  the  loving  kindness  of  God.  And  that  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  any  appeal  for  special  gifts  of  safety  and  happiness. 

The  faithful  man  who  does  the  work  of  life,  bears  its  bur- 
dens, endures  its  miseries,  is  attracted  by  its  pleasures  and 
fed  by  its  bountiful  affections,  must  sometime  ask  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  life.  Is  there  behind  the  veil  of  nature  a  living 
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soul  ?  Is  the  central  force  of  the  universe  a  mastering  mind, 
and  is  that  mind  accessible  to  me  ?  As  he  slowly  climbs  this 
ladder  of  love  and  duty  he  will  sometime  meet  the  answer, — 
God  is  the  All  of  which  we  are  parts,  the  Life  of  which  we 
are  lives ;  •  and  we  are  so  near  to  him  and  so  dear  that  to 
sever  us  from  him  would  be  to  take  something  from  himselC 
When  he  hears  that  answer  he  will  understand,  I  think, 
that  the  highest  effort  of  prayer  is  to  hold  himself  still  to 
hear  what  God  says. 

History  and  experience  alike  testify  that  whoever  seeks 
God  in  that  spirit  comes  into  new  relations  with  life.  There 
is  observed  in  him  henceforth  a  nobler  spirit:  a  larger  view,  a 
deeper  sympathy ;  courage  and  tenderness  blend  in  his  char- 
acter, because  he  has  passed  from  the  seeming  of  things  to 
the  fact  behind  them,  and  found  the  heart  of  the  universe  as 
tender  as  a  mother's  love.  Coming  into  conscious  depend- 
ence upon  that  Life,  he  has  received  into  his  own  being 
direct  accessions  of  power ;  and  his  weakness  has  been  rein- 
forced by  new  waves  of  life.  He  may  or  may  not  have 
observed  y^^  forms  of  prayer ;  he  must  have  sought  a  power 
higher  than  the  heavens  and.  stronger  than  fate. 

Such  men  and  women  testify  that  because  they  believe  in 
God  (by  whatever  name  they  call  him)  they  can  understand 
life  better,  because  they  trust  in  him  they  can  perform  its 
duties  more  perfectly,  because  they  aspire  to  hold  commun- 
ion with  him  their  souls  are  filled  with  nobler  thoughts, 
purer  desires  and  more  beautiful  imaginings ;  and  therefore, 
whether  time  brings  the  lot  they  choose  or  another,  they 
are  equally  content  to  believe  that  the  end  is  provided  for, 
and  they  can  maintain  their  serenity  amid  much  outward  dis- 
cord and  trouble. 

This  thought  concerning  the  indwelling  God,  this  reaching 
out  after  him  beyond  the  boundaries  of  matter  and  the  tem- 
poral life,  has  filled  poets  and  prophets  with  divine  exultation, 
enabling  them  to  despise  the  ordinary  limitations  of  life  and 
range  in  a  boundless  domain  with  all  rare  companionship  and 
magnificent  surrounding.  Glory  and  majesty  have  come 
to  dwell  upon  the  earth.    The  common  relations  of  men 
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have  been  lifted  into  dignity.  The  menial  toil  and  endless 
plodding  of  the  human  race  have  displayed  a  higher  method 
and  dignity. 

Given  this  thought  of  the  accessible  God,  and  you  have 
the  higher  elements  of  life,  its  poetry  and  sublimity,  the 
divinity  which  includes  the  ordinary  mischances  and  mishaps 
of  life  in  a  harmony  that  no  discord  can  mar.  Even  the 
rough  and  terrible  things  —  the  perils  of  sin,  the  carnage  of 
war,  the  rending  of  human  souls —  in  the  light  of  this  thought 
appear  as  the  precursors  of  a  divine  order,  in  which  every- 
thing shall  come  to  its  own  and  the  end  shall  justify  the 
beginning. 

This  thought  taken  away,  the  earth  g^ows  darker,  human 
toil  is  degraded,  human  life  brutalized,  untoward  events  have 
no  explanation,  misfortune  is  dreadful,  and  death  a  plunge 
into  darkness. 

The  only  possible  balm  for  human  woes  is  the  belief  in  the 
accessible  God.  If  we  can  know  him,  if  we  can  trust  him, 
if  we  can  be  sure  he  is  strong  enough  to  control  even  the 
waywardness  of  man,  wise  enough  to  make  evil  end  in  good, 
and  kind  enough  to  love  us  through  evil  report  and  good 
report,  we  can  then  bear  anything,  we  can  take  hardship 
from  him  as  we  take  gifts  from  a  friend. 

As  we  catch  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  the  Life  which  is 
never  wholly  veiled  from  the  pure  in  heart,  we  find  unspeak- 
able comfort  in  trusting  Him  who  stands  ''within  the  shadow, 
.  keeping  watch  above  his  own." 

Is  not  this  the  sole  explanation  of  providence  and  the  high- 
est answer  to  prayer  ?  Is  not  this  the  constant  miracle  %f 
the  supernatural,  the  Immanuel,  the  Word  made  flesh.  Is  it 
not  the  oldest  and  deepest  answer  of  God  to  the  question- 
ings of  man  ?  Give  us  this,  and  science  has  no  power  to 
affright :  take  this  away,  and  religion  has  no  gift  of  healing. 
When  once  we  find  God  anywhere,  it  immediately  appears 
that  he  was  never  far  from  any  one  of  us,  and  we  find  him 
everywhere  as  accessible  as  the  sunshine.  Prayer  is  no 
longer  entreaty  and  protestation,  it  is  henceforth  glad  smx^ 
render  and  es^er  aspiring, 
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THE   HIGHER   EDUCATION. 

BY  A.  B.  KUZZEY. 

There  are  two  methods  of  learning  the  true  height  and 
breadth  of  a  great  principle.  One  is  by  a  study  of  it  in 
the  abstract,  another  by  embodiment  and  illustration.  Pur- 
suing mentally  the  latter  course,  I  have  often  thought  of  the 
higher  education  as  foreshown  in  a  college  classmate,  Ed- 
ward Bliss  Emerson.  He  bore  a  name  honored  in  American 
history,  and  by  a  brother  of  world-wide  fame.  Had  his  life 
been  prolonged,  he  would  have  given  to  that  name  an  en- 
hanced and  imperishable  lustre.  I  see  him  to-day,  as  then,  a 
half-century  ago,  gifted  with  rare  personal  beauty,  an  eye 
large  and  beaming  with  genius,  and  a  face  radiant,  not  more 
with  a  surpassing  intellect  than  a  fEBcinating  sweetness.  He 
combined  those  varied  qualities  which  assure,  in  its  best 
sense,  the  higher  education ;  a  mind  uniting  strength  and 
fertile  resources,  and  even  then  stored  with  ample  reading ;. 
a  character  manly  and  influential ;  and  a  reverence  for  divine 
things  seldom  equaled  at  his  age.  I  recall  an  oration  of  his 
at  one  of  our  "Exhibitions,"  mature  in  thought,  sparkling 
with  illustration,  full  of  scriptural  allusions,  and  delivered 
with  a  grace  and  power  which  showed  him  in  the  front  rank, 
as  of  scholarship,  so  of  oratory.  Alas  that,  within  the  brief 
space  of  ten  years,  the  frail  body,  overmastered  by  a  peerless, 
but  at  last  clouded  intellect,  he  passed  on,  and  left  an  irre- 
itiovable  shadow  over  the  class  of  1824. 

But  I  turn  now,  for  a  few  moments,  to  the  abstract  view  of 
our  subject  We  are  hearing  on  all  sides  the  call  for  an 
advance  upon  those  aims  and  methods  of  instruction  in  our 
various  institutions  of  learning  which  have  marked  the  past 
history  even  of  the  most  cultivated  portions  of  the  race. 
The  standard  in  our  schools  must  be  elevated  ;  the  college 
must  occupy  a  higher  position  in  its  curriculum ;  and  the 
university  must  rise  above  the  college,  multiply  its  depart- 
ments, and  carry  each  of  them  up  to  the  broadest  and  most 
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perfect  mental  development  *'The  Higher  Education,"  — 
that  is  to  be  the  bugle-note  for  a  grand  forward  movement  of 
the  whole  intellectual  column. 

Sympathizing  heartily  with  this  noble  summons,  one  may 
pause  a  moment,  and  ask,  What  is  the  higher  education  ? 
What  is  the  very  highest  education  of  which  a  human  be- 
ing is  susceptible?  Without  abating  one  iota  from  the 
claims  of  the  intellect,  it  cannot  be  questioned  in  a  broad, 
philosophic  view,  however  it  may  be  by  the  sciolist,  that  the 
moral  nature  makes  paramount  demands  on  all  our  institu- 
tions and  systems  of  learning.  With  enlarged  conceptions 
of  man,  his  capacities,  his  position,  and  his  destiny,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  religious  element  may, 
under  no  circumstances,  be  neglected  or  disparaged. 

But  if  this  be  so,  it  gives  a  new  aspect,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  general  subject  of  a  true  intellectual  culture.  The 
mind  cannot  receive  its  highest  development  except  when 
trained  with  reference  to  that  part  of  human  nature  that  is 
higher  than  itsel£  It  is  the  function  of  every  institution  of 
learning,  so  to  arrange  its  studies  that  they  shall  all  har- 
monize with  the  co-ordinate  culture  of  the  still  higher,  that  is, 
the  moral  nature.  And  every  teacher  is  bound  so  to  conduct 
his  special  department  that  it  shall  not  overshadow  the  spirit- 
ual capacities. 

These  remarks  open  a  very  large  subject,  one  whose  just 
treatment  requires  a  volume  instead  of  a  brief  essay.  With- 
out entering  this  wide  field,  I  wish  only  at  present  to  start 
from  the  above  position  as  a  postulate.  I  shall  take  it  for 
granted,  confining  the  remarks  that  follow  to  one  class  of 
our  educational  institutions,  the  college,  that  science  is  not  to 
assume  the  subordination  of  religion,  nor  yet  the  intellect  to 
be  so  trained  or  furnished  as  to  leave  the  moral  character  in 
a  disregard,  either  real  or  apparent  Of  course  we  cannot 
require  every  teacher  of  the  abstract  sciences  to  introduce 
formally  moral  topics  into  his  department  Yet  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  that  the  manuals  he  recommends,  and  his 
own  teachings,  will  never  conflict  with  the  demands  of  the 
student's  higher  nature.    And  we  may  rationally  look,  in  the 
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school,  college*  and  university,  for  a  constant  recognition  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  religious  nature.  An  allusion  to  this 
nature  ought  never  to  be  received  as  an  intrusion  on  the 
proper  studies  of  the  institution.  On  the  contrary,  an  obvi- 
ous and  studied  avoidance  of  all  such  allusions  may  some- 
times be  construed  into  a  dereliction  of  duty. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  all  life  is  moral ;  it  is  eminently 
true  that,  in  one  important  sense,  all  college  life  is  moral, 
that  is,  has  moral  bearings.  It  involves  on  the  part,  both  of 
teacher  and  student,  lecturer  and  listener,  and  in  the  strictnt 
private  relations  and  personal  influences,  a  continuous  effect, 
either  for  good  or  evil,  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of 
those  thus  brought  together.  I  recollect  well,  in  my  college 
experience,  professors  and  tutors  whose  whole  influence  was 
pure  and  elevating.  And  I  recall,  too,  classmates,  to  associ- 
ate with  whom  was  a  tonic  to  one's  highest  nature. 

Can  we  ever  forget  the  devoted  and  saintly  Dr.  Popkin  ? 
For  eighteen  years  he  was  connected  with  Harvard  College 
as  instructor  and  lecturer  in  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture. He  had  his  peculiarities ;  and  his  single  life  made  him 
somewhat  eccentric  in  his  habits  and  manners.  Yet  how  we 
all  respected  and  loved  him ;  and  how  thoroughly  conscien- 
tious he  was !  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  him.  He  was 
once  called  to  preach,  with  very  short  notice,  in  the  college 
chapel.  This  disturbed  him  much.  ''  I  had  not  time,"  said 
he,  in  speaking  of  it,' "  to  gather  up  my  soul."  So  artless 
was  he,  that  some  students  took  advantage  of  him.  Being 
somewhat  deaf,  a  wag  in  one  of  the  classes,  when  asked  by 
him  one  day  in  history,  "  Who  was '  the  fourth  king  of 
France  ? "  answered  with  a  sound  that  might  be  construed 
into  a  variety  of  names,  but  contained  in  reality  none.  "  I 
am  a  little  deaf,"  said  the  innocent  doctor,  "  but  I  believe  you 
are  right."  When  we  parted  with  him  finally,  at  the  close  of 
our  last  recitation  in  the  Junior  year,  he  simply  said,  "  I  wish 
you  all  well."  But  those  words  had  to  us  a  world  of  meaning. 
So  just  and  impartial  had  he  been,  so  considerate  and  kind 
to  every  one  in  the  class,  that  this  brief  benediction  was  to 
us  full  of  soul  and  sincerity. 
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I  recall,  too,  at  this  point,  with  deep  pleasure,  the  gracious 
and  ever-faithful  Farrar.  It  was  said  he  had  spent  ten  years 
in  the  basement  under  Harvard  Hall  in  experiments  on  Nat- 
ural Philosophy.  His  nerves  were  evidently  somewhat  dis- 
ordered ;  and  this  rendered  him  excitable  and  quick  in 
expression.  But  not  only  did  we  esteem  him  the  prince  of 
lecturers,  we  felt  assured  also  that  the  basis  of  his  character 
was  sound  and  pure.  His  refined  manners  led  us  to  call  him 
**  the  gentleman  ; "  and  he  was  in  the  best  sense  a  thoroughly 
Christian  gentleman.  Strict,  it  is  true,  in  discipline,  and 
exact  in  the  required  recitation,  we  still  felt  that  he  was  our 
friend.  Although  severe  toward  those  who  attempted  any 
guile  in  connection  with  the  lesson,  or  were  idle  or  negligent, 
he  was  fair,  honorable,  and  frank  towards  every  one.  His 
intense  application  impaired  his  health  at  one  period,  and  his 
religious  nature,  which  was  uniformly  manifest,  was  then  ex- 
pressed by  the  ''  note  "  which  was  read  before  the  prayer  on 
the  Sunday  after  his  return  from  a  tour  in  Europe,  giving 
thanks  "for  his  safe  return  in  health."  This  practice  was 
not  then  uncommon ;  I  remember  a  note  read  at  the  request 
of  one  of  the  classes  on  the  death  of  a  classmate. 

Among  the  opportunities  afforded  by  college  life  should  be 
ranked  that  of  intercourse  with  the  families  of  the  officers  of 
instruction  and  government  In  former  days  the  acquain- 
tance between  the  students  and  the  professors  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  recitation-room.  There  was  a  kind  of 
jealousy  created  even  by  a  student's  stopping  after  the  class 
for  conversation  with  the  instructor.  He  exposed  himself 
to  the  odious  reputation  of  "  fishing "  for  favors.  So  com- 
pletely were  the  students  excluded  from  the  society  of  Cam- 
bridge, that  their  manners  were  often  stiff  and  uncouth. 
They  were  trained  to  be  literary  cenobites ;  and  it  was  re- 
garded by  many  outsiders  as  sufficient  cause  for  exclusion 
from  company  that  one  was  ''  a  student."  If  an  individual, 
after  graduation,  remained  in  the  Divinity  or  Law  School,  he 
might  then  venture  into  society  ;  and  it  was  thought  proper, 
on  the  part  of  the  college  officers,  to  extend  their  hospitali- 
ties to  such  as  had  received  a  degree.    I  recollect  a  classmate 
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who  told  me,  so  unaccustomed  had  he  become  to  society  in  all 
his  years  at  college,  that,  although,  while  a  resident  for  the 
study  of  his  profession  in  the  town,  he  was  invited  occasion- 
ally into  company,  ^  it  was  harder  to  spend  an  evening  out 
than  to  study  the  hardest  lesson." 

One  of  the  perils  of  collie  life,  as  it  was  then  conducted, 
was  its  tendency  to  monasticism.  Excluded  by  necessity 
from  female  society  while  pursuing  our  studies,  we  spent  four 
years  of  the  most  decisively  forming  period  of  life  in  a  prac- 
tically social  exclusion.  Vacations  alone  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  opposite  sex ;  and,  such  was  the  force  of 
habit,  that  many  of  us  then,  accustomed  for  the  long  term  to 
the  unrestraint  of  student  companionship,  were  too  diffident 
to  seek  general  society  and  submit  ourselves  to  its  restric- 
tions and  proprieties.  At  Harvard,  less  than  at  some  other 
institutions,  less  certainly  than  at  Yale,  was  anything  done  in 
the  community  of  the  town  to  counteract  this  great  evil.  In- 
vitations to  a  party  or  even  a  social  visit  were  rare  excep- 
tions. A  lack  of  the  wholesome  stimulus  to  our  better  nature 
afforded  by  a  broad  association  with  the  world  at  large,  led 
not  a  few  to  seek  excitements  in  the  indulgence  of  the  lower 
appetites,  and  decoyed  some  into  the  snares  of  intemper- 
ance. 

The  tendency  of  college  life  is  to  become  provincial,  abnor- 
mal, narrow,  and  unnatural.  The  student  has  his  peculiar 
dialect ;  and,  when  he  goes  into  society,  if  he  is  not  ^vik- 
wardly  silent,  he  betrays  his  daily  habits  by  using  words  that 
in  others  would  be  called  vulgarisms,  such  as  ^screw,**  ^dead 
set."  "  miss,"  "  a  dig."  "  a  fish,"  « joke,"  -  grind,"  &c.  College 
officers  are  often  named  by  titles  and  epithets  the  mean- 
ing of  which  none  but  the  initiated  could  imagine.  Of  one 
thing  others  would  think  they  were  certain,  that  every  profes- 
sor, tutor,  and  assistant  was  venerable  for  his  age.  **  Old  Pop," 
'*  Old  Sykes,"  &c.,  led  one  to  think  of  gray  hairs  and  trem- 
bling limbs,  while  some  of  our  instructors  had  not  yet  reached 
the  meridian  of  life. 

The  present  age  is  absorbed  in  questions  touching  the  true 
position  and  relations  of  woman.    It  is  not  easy  to  decide 
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some  points  now  up  for  debate  in  this  connection.  But  my 
own  recollections  of  college  life  lead  me  to  ask  whether  the 
dangers  of  admitting  both  sexes  to  all  our  institutions  of 
learning,  whether  high  or  low,  can  be  greater  than  their 
nonasticism  in  past  days.  After  an  experience  of  some 
twenty  years  on  various  college  committees,  and  of  twelve 
years  as  member  of  various  school  committees,  in  which  the 
subject  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes  and  of  mixed  schools 
was  fully  tested  by  discussion,  and  by  experiment  in  both 
methods,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  this  age  of  experiments 
it  seems  to  me  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of  admitting 
both  sexes,  gradually  and  with  judicious  guards  and  restric- 
tions, to  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning.  I  believe  the 
intellect  of  man,  young  or  middle-aged,  would  be  benefited 
by  the  competition,  and  that  the  mind  of  woman  would  ex- 
hibit, under  this  liberal  culture,  powers  of  which  we  now  see 
only  gleams  in  the  narrow  sphere  where  she  is  usually  edu- 
cated. And  for  the  character,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
any  moral  evils  came  from  this  course  greater  than  those 
inseparable  from  the  exclusive  system  now  prevalent  Would 
tronversation  be  no  purer  in  the  daily  presence  of  woman  ? 
Would  the  manners  of  our  young  men  fail  to  improve  under 
her  subduing  and  ameliorating  influence  ?  Is  imagination  a 
less  fertile  source  of  pollution  than  a  free,  courteous,  and  con- 
stant intercourse  between  the  sexes  ?  If  these  things  are  so, 
then  Providence  has  committed  a  great  error  in  placing  the 
boy  and  girl  side  by  side  in  the  family.  And  then,  contrary 
to  that  beautiful  harmony  and  consistency  which  pervades  all 
His  other  arrangements.  He  has  failed  of  success  in  not  build- 
ing with  His  own  hand  the  monastery  and  the  nunnery  at 
every  turn  of  life*s  great  road. 

I  anticipate,  beside  moral  remonstrances,  the  old  objec- 
tion, **  Woman  has  not  the  capacity  for  the  severe  studies  of 
the  college."  In  my  own  youth  I  knew  repeated  instances  of 
young  ladies  who  actually  completed  the  whole  course  of  col- 
lege studies,  in  academies  and  elsewhere.  And  at  this  day 
we  have  Antioch  and  Vassar  colleges  at  least,  that  have  put 

this  question  at  rest  by  opening  their  doors  to  woman,  and 
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with  the  happiest  results.  Lombard  University,  in  Illinois, 
has,  for  nineteen  years,  educated  sons  and  daughters  togeth- 
er. And  the  testimony  is,  that  the  standard  of  scholarship  has 
never  been  lowered  by  this  practice.  On  the  contrary,  while 
young  men  are  incited  to  greater  effort  by  the  presence  of 
ladies,  the  young  women  have  succeeded  in  **  the  most  diffi- 
cult studies  of  a  collegiate  course.  In  log^c,  the  calculus,  and 
the  most  difficult  Greek,  their  scholarship  does  not  fall  below 
that  of  the  young  men." 

We  live,  happily,  in  an  age  of  increased  coiidence  in  hu- 
manity. Without  entering  on  any  rash  experiment,  may  we 
not  put  sufficient  faith  in  the  female  character,  to  give  this 
sex  all  the  opportunities  they  desire  for  the  most  liberal  edu- 
cation ?  Is  it  not  safe  to  make  an  appeal  to  our  young  men, 
to  those  honorable  sentiments  and  generous  qualities  which 
mark  their  period  of  life  ?  May  we  not  trust  something  to 
their  higher  nature,  and  bring  them,  wherever  it  is  practi- 
cable, into  a  free  and  broad  companionship  of  study  ?  Can 
we  acquit  ourselves  of  all  narrowness,  and  prejudice,  and 
pride  of  sex,  if  we  determinately  and  forever  exclude  them 
from  every  university  and  college  we  can  control  ?  My  voice 
is  for  the  largest  liberty  —  subject  to  those  checks  we  impose 
on  the  other  sex  —  the  largest  liberty  they  may  desire  and 
can  improve  in  all  our  institutions  of  learning.  Begin  by 
giving  the  sexes  common  lessons  together  in  the  Primary 
School,  and  continue  the  system  on  and  up  through  every 
grade  of  instruction,  until  they  are  honorable  competitors  in 
the  university.  -^ 

I  have  alluded  to  the  influence  of  vacations.  They  may 
do  much  for  the  student,  if  wisely  arranged  and  well  em- 
ployed. They  should  not  be  so  long  as  to  enervate  the  mind, 
or  create  a  relish  for  pursuits  alien  from  those  of  college  life. 
I  remember  our  winter  vacation  —  seven  dreary  weeks  mid- 
winter —  at  a  season,  too,  most  fit  for  study.  It  was  designed 
to  accommodate  those  who  wished  to  teach  school  at  that 
time.  But  these  were  always  a  minority  ;  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  class,  this  protracted  interruption  of  study  proved  a  seri- 
ous loss.     Is  there  not  danger,  however,  in  giving  nearly  the 
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entire  summer  and  early  autumn  to  one  continuous  vacation  ? 
While  to  some  it  is  acceptable,  as  affording  time  for  a  voy- 
age, or  a  prolonged  journey,  many  students  speak  of  it  as  an 
actual  burden.  To  the  majority,  while  it  gives  scope  for  the 
joys  of  home  intercourse,  and  may  thus  do  much  to  purify 
and  strengthen  the  higher  nature,  it  has  attendant  evils. 
Let  us  g^ve  a  fair  trial  to  the  experiment ;  and,  looking  to 
the  good  of  the  students,  as  well  as  to  the  convenience  of  the 
instructors,  accept  the  result  which  time  shall  justify. 

In  some  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  there  is  a 
deplorable  neglect  of  the  fine  arts.  Science  is  now  in  the 
ascendency ;  and  this  position  may  be  retained,  but  it  should 
not  be  so  to  the  exclusion  of  aesthetic  culture.  There  is  a  trin- 
ity of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful.  By  what  author- 
ity do  any  of  our  universities  disparage  the  last  in  this  three- 
fold union  ?  Time  was  when  that  took  the  precedence  in  an 
estimate  of  the  branches  of  good  learning.  We  have  now 
an  "Academy  of  arts  and  sciences,"  the  arts  being  placed 
first.  In  my  college  life  almost  nothing  was  done  to  foster 
an  interest  in  the  fine  arts.  True,  the  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman 
did  present  to  the  institution  a  celebrated  Panorama  of  Ath- 
ens. But,  the  college  being  too  poor  to  erect  a  building 
for  its  preservation,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  funds  else- 
where for  that  purpose.  This  effort  failing,  Prof.  Edward 
Everett  gave  a  lecture  in  aid  of  that  object  This  also  was 
unsuccessful ;  and,  while  the  work  was  being  still  delayed, 
the  Panorama  was  placed  m  a  small  structure  which  took  fire 
and  this  valuable  work  of  art  was  destroyed.  Count  Rumford 
left  a  bequest  in  this  direction  to  the  college  about  1815  ;  but 
it  was  confined,  unhappily,  to  "the  improvement  of  the  useful 
arts."  The  culture  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was  almost 
an  unknown  thing  during  that  period  at  Harvard.  We  had,  it 
is  true,  a  "  Pierian  Society,"  for  the  culture  of  instrumental 
music ;  and  its  performances  were  highly  gratifying.  But,  if 
we  pass  by  an  uncertain  choir  in  the  chapel  on  Sundays,  and 
the  songs  of  the  students,  which,  in  my  day,  were  not  "  excel- 
sior," either  in  poetry  or  musical  utterance,  the  province  of 
art  w^  r^ely  entered  by  the  mass  of  ^tqdents.    Whether 
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the  charge  be  true,  let  the  world  judge ;  but,  it  is  said,  in  the 
department  of  architecture,  no  place  has,  from  age  to  age, 
exhibited  more  flagrant  violations  of  its  principles  than  ours, 
the  highest  of  the  literary  institutions  of  the  land. 

This  should  not  be ;  a  college  ought  not  to  aim  at  produ- 
cing gigantic  intellects  alone ;  it  should  produce  men,  whole 
men,  those  developed  in  the  beautiful,  no  less  than  the  good 
and  the  true.  Students  should  be  trained  in  the  finer  feel* 
ings,  as  well  as  the  stronger  traits  of  mind ;  they  should  be 
educated  in  everything  that  encourages  a  character  both 
strong  and  refined.  Good  conversation,  correct  manners^ 
propriety  of  deportment,  should  pervade  the  lecture  room, 
the  dormitory,  and  the  table.  These  accomplishments  may 
not  be  left  to  accident,  but  belong,  indirectly  at  least,  to  the 
care  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  every  institution  for  cul- 
ture, however  high. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Boston  is  to  have  an  art  mu- 
seum. We  trust  it  will  shed  its  select  influences  over  our 
beloved  Harvard.  But  why  should  she  not  have  her  own 
museum  of  fine  arts  }  We  are  all  indebted  to  the  new  Pres- 
ident, as  in  so  many  other  respects,  so  for  tasteful  improve- 
ments in  the  once  bare  and  bald  college  grounds.  Let 
his  spirit  be  seconded  by  the  erection  of  buildings  within 
those  walls  constructed  on  the  true  principles  of  architecture. 
Everything  on  which  the  student's  eye  daily  rests  should 
tend  to  educate  him  in  the  love  of  the  beautiful.  While  the 
gymnasium  trains  his  body,  let  nq(  his  better  nature  be  neg< 
lected.  If  we  encourage  the  boat  and  the  base-ball  club,  let 
us  see  to  it  that  to  physical  energy  he  adds  each  genuine 
accomplishment  of  his  higher  nature. 

We  may  well  consider,  meanwhile,  that  good  taste  is  an 
ally  of  virtue.  Coarseness  has  no  natural  affinity  with  moral 
excellence,  but  the  contrary.  In  all  ages  art  has  received  aid 
from,  and  found  its  highest  and  purest  expression  in,  religion. 
The  cathedral  has  given  us  some  of  our  finest  works  in  the 
realms  of  architecture  and  painting.  Many  of  the  old  mas- 
ters were  as  good  Christians  as  they  were  artists.  If  science, 
as  I  believe,  in  its  legitimate  sphere,  is  the  friend  of  religion, 
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SO  is  art  It  is  a  favorable  augury  for  our  college  tWt  it  has 
at  length  appointed  an  instructor  in  music  ;  and  wisely  have 
the  present  government  placed  music  among  the  elective 
3tudies.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  branch  is  already 
selected  by  many  students.  The  success  the  past  winter  of 
the  course  of  lectures  on  this  art  by  our  eminent  instructor  is 
a  good  Omen  for  the  future.  Muaic»  divorced,  as  it  will  thus 
be,  from  places  and  associations  of  doubtful  purity,  will  dis- 
charge its  high  function  as  a  renovator  and  sustainer  of  true 
moral  excellence.  The  mind  will  be  elevated,  and  the  heart 
made  better  by  this  welcome  fellowship. 

The  omission  would  be  unjustifiable  did  I  not  speak  of  the 
general  reading  of  the  student  as  a  department  of  the  higher 
education.  Some  of  my  class,  myself  among  the  number, 
would  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  personal  friends, 
both  among  the  college  instructors  and  judicious  classmates, 
for  important  aid  in  the  direction  %{  our  reading.  But  how 
many  are  left  to  chance  alone  in  this  matter.  They  read 
whatever  they  can  find  in  the  college  library,  or  in  those  of 
the  various  students'  societies,  that  is  recommended  by  its 
newness.  I  remember  a  librarian  who  once  said  to  me, ''  I 
did  up  all  my  reading  of  English  books  while  I  was  in  col- 
lege." Did  this  promiscuous  and  multifarious  devourer  of 
books  act  wisely  ?  Or  is  it  well  for  the  student  to  seize  every 
novel  that  appears,  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  first  opinion 
upon  it  ?  Better  wait  ^—  mind,  heart,  and  character  put  in 
this  earnest  plea  —  better  wait  till  each  book  has  stood  the 
test  of  others,  who,  like  the  wine-testers  in  the  cellars  of 
London,  make  it  their  vocation  to  taste  and  try  the  quality  of 
each  new  production.  ''Read  much,  but  few  books,"  is  a 
maxim  as  useful  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  was  when 
first  promulgated. 

The  selection  of  books  and  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  them, 
indeed  the  whole  subject  of  college  reading,  is  worthy  of  much 
thought  Why  have  we  not  a  professorship  for  this  special 
work  ?  Is  it  right  to  leave  so  important  a  matter  to  mere 
accident,  or  to  caprice  ?  Shall  the  student  follow  instinct 
alone  in  his  reading  ?    For  some  it  may  be  safe ;  there  are 
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those  vmb  tell  us, ''  the  college  library  was  their  best  educa- 
tor while  at  Harvard."  And  we  owe  to  this  habit  of  self- 
chosen  reading,  occasionally  a  splendid  result,  like  those  of 
Greenwood,  the  accomplished  preacher  of  King's  Chapel,  and 
Emerson,  who  thought  more,  it  is  said,  of  the  library  than  the 
recitation  or  lecture  room.  The  genius  of  a  Walter  Scott 
will  master  whole  shelves  of  books,  and  feed  luxuriously,  and 
grow  rich  and  wise  by  this  omnivorous  subsistence.  But  for 
us  ordinary  mortals  it  is  a  practice  full  of  peril.  It  becomes 
the  college  student  to  seek  out  some  Philip,  who,  when,  with 
friendly  voice,  he  shall  ask, ''  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
readest  ? "  can  hear  the  modest  reply, ''  How  can  I,  except 
some  man  should  guide  me  ? " 
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BY  J.  T.  BIXBY. 

As  some  pellucid  spring  from  bounteous  ground, 

Musically  gurgling,  ever  dances  up 
With  constant  gush,  though  feeding  all  around, 

Flows  on  the  same  and  crowns  its  mossy  cup, 
Or  shade  or  sunshine,  sparkles,  sparkles  still, 

By  such  bright  glisten,  lighting  all  the  scene,  — 
So  doth  thy  bubbling  mirth  and  rippling  smile, 

O  gladsome  childhood,  brighten  every  mien. 

Ah  1  if,  as  Arethusa,  when  she  leapt 

Prone  in  the  salty  deep,  and  fierce  Alpheus  fled. 
Her  virgin  waters  yet  unmixed  kept, 

As  pure,  as  clear,  as  in  her  mountain  bed. 
So  o'er  life's  bitter  sea-bed,  as  we  stray, 

We  would  keep  sweet  youth's  freshness^  pass  along 
Unstained  by  turbid  wave,  then  would  rough  way 

But  wake  our  fountain's  flow  to  cheerier  song. 
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BY  E.  H.  SEARS 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  find  a  critic  in  a  person  of 
such  rare  candor  and  fine  scholarship  as  Prof.  Folsom,  and  I 
have  read  his  article,  "  Views  of  Christ's  Nature/'  in  reply  to 
mine,  "The  Word  Made  Flesh,"  with  entire  appreciation  of  its 
kind  and  liberal  spirit.  I  supposed,  however,  when  my  article 
was  printed,  that  the  reader  would  readily  see  I  had  not  done 
with  the  subject ;  and  if  my  critic  had  read  the  two  articles 
which  followed  before  he  wrote  his,  I  presume  he  would  have 
seen  that  much  of  his  criticism  was  not  ad  rem,  and  did  not 
hit  me  at  all.  As  it  is,  however,  I  am  very  glad  he  wrote  it, 
for  it  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  further  unfold- 
ing of  a  subject  which  I  think  lies  at  the  heart  of  Christian- 
ity. Let  me  begin  with  a  few  postulates  which  may  be 
necessary  to  its  clearer  elucidation. 

First,  then,  we  say  that  God  in  his  infinitude  is  unrevealed 
and  unrevealable.  For  to  be  revealed  there  must  be  some 
other  intelligence  to  whom  he  is  revealed.  But  all  other  intel- 
ligences but  his  are  created  and  finite,  and  to  say  that  hex:ould 
be  revealed  in  the  finite  in  his  own  absoluteness  would  be  to 
say  that  the  finite  could  transcend  and  include  the  infinite. 
This,  I  trust,  is  very  plain. 

Nevertheless,  it  pertains  to  the  very  nature  of  God  to  lavish 
the  glory  of  his  perfections  upon  others.  To  suppose*  him  to 
be  included  only  within  himself  would  be  to  suppose  he  is 
not  God.  For  he  is  infinite  goodness,  and  therefore  imparts 
the  good  and  the  bliss  which  comes  of  it  to  created  and 
finite  natures. 

Here  we  come  at  once  to  a  distinction  in  the  Divine  Be- 
ing. We  distinguish  God  in  his  absoluteness  from  God  as  he 
reveals  himself.  God  as  revealed  is  never  synonymous  with 
God  the  infinite.  One  is  the  forthgoing  from  the  other  and 
ever  derived  from  it.  One  is  the  underived  Divine  Original ; 
the  other  is  the  Divine  eternally  proceeding  from  it.     One  is 
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God  as  absolute,  the  other  is  God  speaking  or  in  the  act  of 
self-revelation.  One  is  the  Infinite  Father  or  Source,  the 
other  is  that  by  which  his  personal  attributes  are  envisaged 
towards  his  creatures,  or,  as  we  may  say,  humanized  towards 
the  children  of  his  love  and  brought  into  personal  relations 
with  them. 

I  suppose  it  inevitable  by  the  laws  of  speech,  certainly  of 
oriental  speech,  that  Grod  under  this  twofold  designation  will 
be  spoken  of  as  two  personalities ;  for  we  cannot  approach 
him  on  the  side  of  the  absolute,  but  only  as  he  comes  into 
personal  relations  with  us  and  is  humanized  to  our  finite 
conceptions.  Hence,  the  ante-Nicene  theologers  say,  "  very 
God,  of  very  God."  But  they  do  ngt  mean  by  this  that  there 
are  two  Gods.  They  mean  that  God  as  revealed  is  verily  the 
Divine  forthgoing,  that  the  Divine  Essence  is  continuous  in 
it  and  not  broken  off  therefrom  and  made  finite  and  corrupti- 
ble. 

We  open  the  New  Testament,  and  we  are  met  at  once  with 
this  same  twofold  designation.  God  as  absolute,  the  Infi- 
nite Father  and  Original,  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can  see. 
He  cannot  be  seen  by  the  mind  even  ;  for,  as  absolute  only, 
he  is  not  even  an  object  of  thought.  But  God  as  revealed  is 
the  Divine  Logos.  That  means  simply,  as  I  read  it,  God 
speaking,  or  in  the  act  of  self-disclosure. 

I  agree  perfectly  with  Prof.  Folsom  that  the  Logos  in  the 
proem,  and  in  the  New  Testament  elsewhere,  and  in  Philo  as 
well,  is  personified.  It  is  spoken  of,  that  is,  as  if  it  bad  a  per- 
sonality distinct  from  God  and  could  even  hold  colloquies 
with  him.  Again,  it  is  called,  as  in  Philo,  "The  Son  of  God;*' 
or  again,  "  The  only  begotten  of  the  Father  ; "  or  again,  by 
Paul,  "  The  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first  bom  of  the 
whole  creation."  But  we  shall  err  greatly,  I  think,  if  merely 
because  the  Word  is  personified  we  sink  the  whole  and  freeze 
it  down  into  one  of  old  Hugh  Blair's  figures  of  speech.  It 
is  also  regarded  as  hypostatized,  never  as  an  abstract  noun, 
such  as  "  virtue  "  or  "  courage,"  never  as  a  man's  word  which 
can  be  broken  off  and  remain  without,  discreted  from  him. 
The  divine  substance  is  continuous  in  it  and  indivisible  from 
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it,  as  a  column  of  light  out  of  the  solar  abyss  can  never  be 
broken  off  from  the  sun,  but  is  the  continuous  ibrtbgoing  of 
the  solar  life  and  fire,  and  bears  with  it  the  unchanging  image 
of  its  un&thomed  source.  Hence  the  Logos  is  never  spoken 
of  as  maekt  or  as  banning  in  time,  but  always  as  born  or 
as  begotten ;  not  born  once  on  a  time,  but  always ;  as  if  it 
were  an  eternal  sonship  issuing  from  the  depths  of  an  eternal 
Fatherhood,  and  bringing  the  wealth  of  its  love  and  wisdom 
forth  to  finite  view.  Hence  John  says  the  Word  was  ^  in  the 
beginning  with  God,"  and  nothing  was  made  without  it ;  yea^ 
that  God  was  the  Word,  as  if  it  were  his  very  nature  to  be 
revealed,  and  could  not  be  God  except  as  God  speaking. 

And  the  Word  was  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  name 
and  "  Son  of  God  "  and  "  Son  of  Man  "  become  with  it  equiv- 
alent terms.  Impeach  the  record  if  you  can,  as  the  Free 
Religionists  consistently  try  to  do.r  But  it  has  a  wonderful 
coherence  ;  and  if  any  one  can  read  of  the  birth  of  Christ  aar 
given  jointly  by  Luke  and  John,  —  the  fcwrmer  endorsed  by 
the  latter,  as  I  think  I  show  elsewhere,  —  the  claims  and 
works  of  Christ,  his  resurrection  and  ascension  and  second 
coming  in  the  Paraclete  —  and  say  the  Word  is  only  an  ab- 
stract term  personified,  he  will  make  language  more  flexible 
than  I  can. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  I  differ  from  Prof.  Folsom  in  our 
theological  views  of  Christ,  or  whether  any  at  all,  bat  we 
differ  greatly  in  our  exegesis  ;  and  I  proceed  to  an  examina- 
tion of  his  criticism,  commencing  with  John  viii.  58.  "  Be* 
fore  Abraham  was  I  am."  It  does  not  help  us  onward  a 
single  step  to  render  " I  am  he,"  or  "I  am  the  Christ"  The 
question  returns  just  the  same.  Who  was  ket  and  what  claims 
had  he  been  making }  And  to  say  they  were  only  of  a  matt 
sent  as  the  prophets  were  is  a  simple  begging  of  the  question. 
What  claims  had  he  now  made  which  called  forth  the  accu- 
sations of  the  Jews }  Mr.  Folsom  says  there  is  no  charge  of 
blasphemy  connected  with  them  at  all,  but  only  Sabbath- 
breaking.  He  will  see  if  he  reads  again  that  he  is  greatly 
mistaken.  Jesus  had  called  God  his  Father,  that  is,  his 
Father  in  some  exclusive  sense.  "  Therefore  the  Jews  sought 
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the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  Sab- 
bath, but  said  that  God  was  his  Father,  putting  himself  on  an 
equality  with  God"  (John  v.  i8).  Instead  of  retracting  his 
words,  he  goes  on  in  the  same  strain  with  greater  emphasis 
and  in  his  own  majestic  eloquence.  He  claims  divine  honors 
for  "  the  Son,"  because  the  Father  "  showeth  him  all  things 
that  himself  doeth,"  and  is  to  show  still  more  wonderful 
things.  He  "hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son, 
that  all  men  should  honor  the  Son  even  as  they  honor  the 
Father."  Then  he  goes  on  to  declare  that  'Uhe  Son"  is 
to  raise  the  dead,  ending  with  the  annunciation  of  which 
Paley  said  that,  if  standing  alone,  it  warranted  all  the  splen- 
did apparatus  of  miracle  and  revelation  :  "  Marvel  not  at  this, 
for  the  hour  is  coming  when  all  that  are  in  the  grave  shall 
hear  his  voice  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done 
good  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil 
to  the  resurrection  of  damnation."  Such  were  the  claims 
that  excited  the  Jews  to  the  charge  of  blasphemy ;  and  the 
charge  is  so  hot  and  pressing  that  Jesus  cannot  remain  in 
Jerusalem,  but  retires  to  Galilee.  But  the  words  rankle  in 
the  Jewish  mind,  and  the  charge  comes  up  again  when  he 
returns  to  the  capital  or  when  the  cavilers  seek  him  in  Galilee. 
He  tells  them,  however,  "  I  came  down  from  heaven,"  in  such 
connection  that  they  understand  him  to  assert  a  super-mun- 
dane existence.  They  murmured,  "  Is  not  this  Jesus  the  son 
of  Joseph  whose  father  and  mother  we  know }  How  is  it,  then, 
that  he  saith,  I  came  down  from  heaven  V*  But  he  goes  on  as- 
serting the  same  thing  with  new  emphasis :  •*  I  am  the  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven  ;  "  and  he  so  identifies  himself 
with  it  that  he  tells  them  they  must  eat  him  if  they  would 
live.  And  when  they  grovel  in  the  letter  he  says  to  them, 
"  Does  this  offend  you }  What  then  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son 
of  man  ascending  up  where  he  was  before  f* 

Subsequently,  when  he  uses  similar  language,  the  same 
charge  of  blasphemy  comes  up  again.  He  tells  them,  "  As 
the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father;"  and  "I 
and  my  Father  are  one."  And  they  take  up  stones  again  to 
stone  him,  saying  it  is  for  blasphemy,  "and  because  thou, 
being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God"  (x.  15,  30). 
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Turn  to  the  scene  in  chapter  eight.  There  again  he  tells 
them,  "  I  am  from  above/*  and  "  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day."  Then  they  say  unto  him, "  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years 
old ;  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ? "  which  means  plainly, 
you  must  have  lived  before  Abraham  lived  to  make  good 
your  claim.  Jesus  replies,  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  or, 
as  Dr.  Noyes  renders,  **  From  before  Abraham  was,  P  have 
been,"  which  means,  if  the  answer  has  any  pertinence,  "  I 
have  lived  before  Abraham  lived,  and  my  claim  is^good." 

Prof.  Folsom  thinks  this  "solemnly  declares  the  divine 
purpose,  as  well  before  the  world  as  before  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham," of  Christ's  mission  to  mankind.  Indeed  I  And  could 
not  the  Jews  just  as  solemnly  declare  the  divine  purpose 
before  the  world  and  from  all  eternity  to  make  Abraham  the 
father  of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  man  out  of  whose  loins 
the  Christ  was  to  appear  ?  With  all  deference  to  the  render- 
ing of  so  fine  a  scholar,  I  must  say  that,  if  the  Jews  with  their 
idea  of  the  Christ  as  only  a  temporal  prince  had  only  under- 
stood him  as  asserting  the  pre-existing  divine  purpose  in  the 
declaration,  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  I  think  even  they 
would  hardly  have  called  it  blasphemy,  and  if  sensitive  gram- 
marians from  the  school  of  Hillel,  would  have  been  much  more 
likely  to  have  stoned  him  for  uttering  platitudes  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  grammar  rather  than  the  law  of  Moses.  So  far  from 
meeting  the  exigentia  loci,  I  think  such  a  rendering  meets  no 
exigency  whatever.  In  the  very  structure  of  the  sentence 
and  the  choice  of  words  we  find  somewhat  exceptional  which 
such  rendering  does  not  explain.  No  reason  appears  why 
eimi,  I  am,  should  be  put  in  antithesis  with  genesthai,  Abra- 
ham came  into  being;  no  reason  why  the  present  tense 
should  be  used  as  expressing  continuous  existence,  instead  of 
the  past  tense  as  of  a  thing  accomplished.  No  reason  appears 
for  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  and  why  pre-existence  as  the 
Jews  had  understood  it  should  not  have  been  directly  denied. 

Mr.  Folsom  says  that  the  interpretation  I  give  is  the  most 
"arbitrary"  of  all  the  "forced  constructions"  to  be  met  with 
in  the  whole  history  of  doctrine.  Curious  it  is  that  this  is 
just  what  a  majority  of  the  best  scholars  and  a  long  list  of 
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them  say  of  his.  He  is  the  very  best  authority  as  to  what 
Prof.  Stuart  said  to  his  class ;  but  here  is  a  work  got  out 
under  Prof.  StuarVs  auspices,  and  highly  recommended  by 
him  to  theological  students,  "  Bloomfield's  Greek  Testament 
with  Notes,"  in  which,  having  cited  the  interpretation  adopted 
by  Mr.  Folsom,  the  commentator  says,  **  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  far-fetched  and  frigid  ever  broached  even  in  ^Aat 
school,"  meaning  the  Socinian,  and  refers  to  the  "  unanswer- 
able refutation  "  of  it  given  by  four  eminent  scholars. 

Look  next,  for  a  moment,  at  "  the  pertinent  illustration  "  in 
the  stanza  of  Charles  Wesley,  who  is  thought  to  have  asserted 
a  pre-existence  like  that  of  Christ. 

^^From  Jehovah  I  camCy 
For  his  glory  I  am, 
And  to  kim  I  will  tinging  reiumJ^ 

Now  if  my  critic  was  to  meet  my  argument  fully  and 
squarely,  he  should  not  have  taken  a  single  passage  out  of  its 
relations  and  pointed  out  a  feeble  analogy  between  that  and 
Charles  Wesley's  stanza.  He  should  have  taken  the  em- 
phatic texts  as  I  cited  them  and  shown  that,  in  like  connec- 
tion, they  would  be  proper  language  on  the  lips  of  Charles 
Wesley  or  of  any  sage,  poet,  or  prophet  whatever.  Suppose 
Charles  Wesley  had  said  and  reiterated  that  he  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  when  his  friends  '*  murmured,"  had  rejoined, 
**  Doth  this  offend  you  ?  what  if  ye  shall  see  Charles  Wesley 
ascending  up  where  he  was  before  ? "  Suppose  he  bad  said 
that  all  men  should  honor  Charles  Wesley  as  they  honor 
God,  because  at  Charles  Wesley's  voice  all  that  are  in  their 
graves  shall  come  forth  to  life  or  condemnation.  Suppose 
that  after  this,  when  about  leaving  the  world,  he  bad  pn^ed^ 
•*  Now,  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
with  thee  before  the  world  was."  And  again^  "  Thou  lovedst 
me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  I  rather  think 
Charles  Wesley's  friends  would  have  touched  their  foreheads 
and  murmured,  " Delirious''  But  we  have  not  yet  the  whole 
case.  Suppose,  after  Charles  Wesley's  death,  his  friends  were 
pondering  as  to  "  where  he  was  before,"  or  the  place  of  his 
thitherward,  and  they  say  he  appears  to  them  from  above. 
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countenance  as  the  snn  shining  in  his  strength,  and  says,  "  I 
am  the  First  and  the  Last,  the  Beginning  and  the  End,"  and 
*^  I  hold  the  keys  of  hades  and  death/'  Or  again,  Go  and 
baptize  all  nations  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  Charles 
Wesley  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  I  think  the  world  would 
have  put  down  Charles  Wesley's  friends  as  delirious  also. 

I  submit  that  these  passages,  and  a  great  many  others 
with  them,  belong  to  an  indissololuble  congeries  that  interpret 
each  other,  and  to  take  out  one  of  the  less  emphatic  and  put 
it  into  remote  analogy  with  somebody's  figures  of  speech 
proves  nothing  at  all.  And  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
quotation  of  the  words,  *'  Come  unto  me  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,"  divorcing  the  passage  from  what  precedes,  — 
"  No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth 
any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son  and  he  to  whom  the  Son 
shall  reveal  him."  Did  Gamaliel  even  ever  say  that  of  him- 
self, and  if  he  had  said  it,  would  not  the  Jews  have  scourged 
htm  from  the  synagogue  ? 

But  to  explain  these  passages  Mr.  Folsom  quotes  from 
another  class  as  interpreting  them.  **  The  Father  that  dwell- 
eth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works."  And  he  might  have  ex- 
tended his  citations  much  farther.  ^'  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you  I  speak  not  of  myselt"  "  I  judge  no  man."  "  I 
judge  him  not,  but  the  word  that  I  have  spoken  shall  judge 
him  at  the  last  day."  These  passages,  says  my  excellent 
friend  and  critic,  I  have  totally  omitted  in  a  "trance-like 
gaze "  of  the  imagination,  —  when  the  truth  is  I  had  quoted 
them  and  put  them  in  as  the  golden  key  of  interpretation 
and  as  a  fidl  explanation  of  all  the  egoism  of  the  Johannean 
writings.  They  prove  continually,  as  I  tried  to  show,  that  the 
mere  man  Jesus  Christ  never  says  these  things  of  himself,  and 
that  he  rebuts  all  their  charges  of  blasphemy  by  constantly 
reminding  them  that  they  are  said  by  God  who  dwelleth  in 
him.  They  refer  us  continually  to  the  postulate  of  the  proem, 
that  God  is  the  Word  and  the  Word  is  incarnate  in  Christ, 
and  that  the  disciples  beheld  his  glory.  Christ  as  the  finite 
sufifering  child  of  Mary  takes  himself  clean  out  of  the  way 
that  the  Divine  Logos  may  have  unobscured  and  emphatic 
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forthgoing ;  and  the  truth  of  the  Proem  —  the  golden  Proem, 
as  Chrysostom  called  it  —  carried  through  as  the  interpreter 
of  the  Johannean  writings,  yea  of  the  whole  New  Testament* 
makes  a  continuous  line  of  light  But  the  whole  stress  of 
my  argument  lay  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  says  these  things  as 
nobody  else  could  say  them,  says  them  in  language  which  on 
the  lips  of  sage  or  prophet  would  be  insufferable,  says  them 
speaking  in  the  first  person  or  in  the  third  person  as  refer- 
ring to  himself,  and  therefore  that  something  more  than  pro- 
phetic inspiration  is  claimed  by  him,  even  such  a  union  of 
natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  as  the  primitive  church 
believed,  and  which  makes  the  Christ  the  impersonation  of 
the  Divine  Logos  as  ''  God  with  us "  for  the  light  and  re- 
demption of  the  world.  This  was  the  argument  for  the 
Logos  doctrine.  And  I  do  not  see  that  my  friend  has 
touched  it  or  even  come  within  a  thousand  miles  of  it ;  and 
if  Ae  cannot  touch  it  I  must  hold  it  to  be  unassailable. 

Turn  to  the  Apocalypse.  Here  "  the  Son  of  man"  appears, 
as  already  shown,  "The  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  First  and 
the  Last,  the  Beginning  and  the  End,"  and  as  holding 
the  keys  of  hades  and  death ;  predicates  applicable  to  God 
alone,  for  just  before  God  is  so  revealed,  —  "the  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  End,  which  is  and  which 
was  and  which  is  to  come,  —  the  Almighty."  My  friend 
very  prudently  does  not  quote  the  passages  which  I  cited, 
but  speaks  of  "  the  reverence  due  to  sovereigns  and  proph- 
ets "  as  the  kind  of  worship  described.  I  will  cite  the  pas- 
sage again :  **  And  I  beheld  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many 
angels  round  about  the  throne  itself,  and  the  creatures 
and  the  elders,  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands ;  saying  with 
a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive 
power  and  riches  and  wisdom  and  strength  and  honor  and 
glory  and  blessing.  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven 
and  on  the  earth  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the 
sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing  and 
honor  and  glory  and  power  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever.    And  the  four 
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d  tiventy  elders  fell  down  and  worshiped  him  that  liveth 
ever  and  ever."  And  again  in  a  following  chapter  we 
ad  of  the  redeemed,  "  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither 
irst  any  more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them  nor  any 
at.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
all  feed  them." 

And  this  is  the  kind  of  worship  we  pay  to  sovereigns  and 
igistrates !  And  Mr.  Folsom's  language  implies  that  it  is 
right  and  proper  to  render  it  to  a  finite  being,  placed  not 
ly  on  the  throne  of  God,  but  "  in  the  midst  of  the  throne.'* 
ad  what  is  one  of  the  reasons  he  gives  ?  Why,  Dr.  Chan- 
ng  and  other  worthy  people  did  the  same,  and  to  call  it 
3latrous  would  be  a  reflection  upon  them.  I  do  not  know 
w  Dr.  Channing  and  the  rest  regarded  the  Apocalypse,  or 
lether  they  regarded  it  as  a  canonical  book ;  and,  if  I  did 
low,  their  opinions  as  such  would  not  control  my  judgment, 
y  more  than  those  of  a  long  row  of  scholars  and  saints 
aching  all  the  way  from  Justin  to  Neander.  How  John 
mself  was  taught  to  regard  such  worship  as  paid  not 
erely  to  sovereigns  and  magistrates,  but  to  one  of  the 
igels  of  heaven  of  large  commission,  he  has  told  us,  for 
len  he  fell  down  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel  he 
IS  promptly  rebuked :  *'  See  thou  do  it  not,  for  I  am  thy 
llow-servant  and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets.      Worship 

I  can  worship  neither  "sovereign"-  nor  "prophet"  nor 
changel,  nor  any  created  being  whatever  placed  on  the 
rone  of  God,  and  "  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,"  and  my 
inviction  is  still  the  same,  that  if  Christianity  demands  this 
me  it  is  as  gross  a  system  of  idolatry  as  can  be  found 
aong  the  religions  of  the  earth.  The  Greeks  who  wor- 
liped  Apollo  under  Zeus  the  Supreme  did  not  put  their 
lb-deity  so  high  as  this ;  did  not  make  him  the  Alpha  and 
mega,  the  Beginning  and  the  Ending,  the  First  and  the 
ast  No:  I  believe  all  this  worship  is  rendered  to  the 
3gos  of  God  who  appeared  in  the  Son  of  man ;  to  God 
eaking  or  humanized  to  our  finite  conceptions  and  deepest 
iritual  needs.     It  is  the  Logos  which  was  in  the  beginning 
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with  God,  which  was  God  in  self-revelation  bringing  forth  to 
us  the  wealth  of  the  divine  nature  and  its  deepest  and  ten- 
derest  love.  Does  any  enlightened  person  need  to  have  it 
argued  with  him  that  "  the  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain/'  ap- 
pearing in  the  midst  of  the  throne  of  God,  is  neither  a  lamb 
literally  nor  a  mortal  man  who  had  been  put  to  death ;  but 
the  divine  Logos  rather,  symbolizing  the  Eternal  Father  as 
Sacrifice,  Mercy,  and  Love,  love  so  tender  that,  like  our  hu- 
man love,  it  can  be  wounded,  can  bleed  for  us,  can  give  itself 
away  in  eternal  offering  for  our  redemption ;  a  love  of  which 
the  sacrifice  on  Calvary  is  only  the  outward  symbolization, 
but  the  best,  the  highest,  and  the  tenderest  which  our  earthly 
annals  can  afford  We  talk  of  "  the  Fatherhood  of  God,"* 
and  make  it  a  cold  and  sounding  generality  while  God  is  far 
off  in  the  Unknown  ;  and  Theodore  Parker,  having  sounded 
all  the  changes  upon  it  till  he  must  have  felt  it  a  wearisome 
platitude,  began  to  call  God  his  mother,  and  be  might  have 
added  sister  and  nurse,  or  any  other  words  of  endearment 
from  our  human  relations,  without  coming  anywhere  near  to 
that  experience  of  the  divine  love  which  the  disciple  finds  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world  ;  which  made  Faber  exclaim  in  excess  of  emotion : 

"  I  thrill  with  painful  joy  to  find 
God's  fatherhood  so  nigh." 

I  do  not  think  my  critic  any  more  fortunate  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  Paul  than  in  his  interpretation  of  John.  Here, 
again,  why  not  let  Paul  interpret  himself  when  he  says  every 
knee  shall  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus  ?  Is  it  a  mortal  man 
or  the  Divine  Logos  who  in  the  work  of  human  redemp- 
tion is  highly  exalted  above  every  name  ?  Turn  to  Colos- 
sians  (i.  15-19)  where  this  is  said  of  the  Son :  "  The  image 
of  the  invisible  God  —  the  first-born  of  the  whole  creatioo. 
For  in  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and 
that  are  in  the  earth,  visible  and  invisible ;  thrones,  domin- 
ions, principalities,  and  powers ;  all  things  were  created  by 
him  and  for  him.  And  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him 
all  things  subsist.     For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  the 
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whole  Pleroma  should  dwell/'  Here  again,  is  the  Logos  of 
the  Golden  Proem,  without  whom  "  nothing  was  made  that 
was  made."  And  a  passage  exactly  parallel  we  find  in  the 
letter  to  the  Hebrews,  written  not  by  Paul,  but  by  one  of 
his  cotemporaries,  where,  as  I  read  it  *'  the  Son  "  is  the  Logos 
again,  ^  by  whom  God  made  the  worlds,"  and  who  speaks  of 
him  as  one  above  all  angels  in  the  words,  *'  Thy  throne,  O 
God,  is  forever  and  ever,"  and  yet  again,  "Thou,  Lord,  in 
the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the 
heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands."  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  of  us  in  doing  honor  to  sovereigns,  magistrates,  and 
prophets  make  them  the  creators  of  the  whole  universe. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  possible  reason  why  those  Unitari- 
ans who  receive  the  gospel  message  in  its  integrity  should 
forego  the  power,  the  inspiration,  the  renewing  grace  which 
the  Logos  doctrine  has  ever  had  among  the  followers  of 
Christ.  As  held  by^  the  early  Church,  it  does  not  infringe 
in  the  least  upon  the  central  doctrine  of  Unitarian  theology, 
the  essential  oneness  of  God.  It  has  commended  orthodoxy 
to  thousands  of  hearts  and  minds  which  extract  this  from  it 
and  leave  the  errors,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  thousands 
who  are  not  orthodox  are  in  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the 
same  truth,  but  who  would  shrink  from  its  formulation  be- 
cause human  symbols  are  too  poor  for  it.  In  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  devout  of  our  Unitarian  gatherings,  as  I 
remember,  when  the  communion  was  too  pure  and  deep  to 
warrant  the  suspicion  that  any  factitious  or  idolatrous  ele- 
ment was  in  it,  every  heart  seemed  touched  and  every  eye 
grew  moist  as  the  old  coronation  hymn  was  sung,  — 

**  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name, 
Let  angels  prostrate  falL" 

Dr.  Channing,  I  have  supposed,  after  receding  from  the 
Arianism  which  he  held  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry, 
came  into  this  form  of  the  Unitarian  Christology,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  though  neither  he  nor  any  other  liberal  Christian 
would  make  it  a  test  of  fellowship.  If  honored  names  are  of 
any  value  they  could  be  multiplied  indeftnUely  and  I  qupte 
from  two  other  writers  qn  another  page. 

IQ 
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DR.  GANNETT. 


We  were  preventied  by  ill  health  from  preparing  at  the 
proper  time  such  a  notice  of  this  dear  and  honored  friend  as 
his  character,  his  services,  and  the  place  which  hfi  held  in 
our  affections,  in  our  religious  body,  and  in  the  whole  com^f 
munity,  seemed  to  us  to  demand.    Ilis  death  has  taken  pur 
thoughts  back  to  our  earliest  acquaintance  with  Unitarian 
ministers,  and  has  brought  up  so  vividly  before  us  the  be- 
loved and  saintly  forms  of  those  who  were  associated  with 
him  from  the  time  of  his  ordination  that  we  have  wished  to 
include  them  also  in  our  notice  of  him.    For,  though  no  mw 
was  more  independent  in  his  opinions,  or  cpuld  stand  alone 
more  firmly  than  he  when  his  reason  and  conscience  required 
him  to  take  a  position  in  which  he  could  not  have  the  symr 
pathy  of  his  brethren,  yet  he  did  not  love  to  be  separated 
from  them.     He  gladly  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  them. 
In  his  great  humility  he  looked  up  lovingly  and  admiringly 
to  men  who  were  by  no  means  equal  to  himself.     He  was  of 
a  most  social  and  friendly  nature.     He  was  not  one  who 
loved  to  eat  his  morsel  alone.     He  delighted  to  have  his 
friends  with  him  singly  or  in  groups  —  the  more  the  better. 
And  he  was,  all  his  life  long,  profoundly  interested  in  the 
cause  of  Liberal  Christianity.     In  giving  a  slight  sketch,  as 
we  hope  to  do  in  our  next  number,  of  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  separation  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Congregational  Church  here  in  Massachusetts,  and  especially 
in  bringing  before  our  readers  the  distinguished  men  who  wel- 
comed him  into  the  ministry  and  who  through  years  of  earnest 
labor  in  his  society  shared  each  other's  anxieties  and  hopes, 
we  are  sure  that  we  shall  be  doing  that  which  would  give  him 
far  greater  satisfaction  than  if  we  should  devote  all  our  space 
exclusively  to  him.     We  love  to  think  of  them,  as  we  knew 
them  once  in  their  goodly  fellowship  here,  and  we  love  to 
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think  6f  them  as  they  are  there  now  ''  in  solemn  troops  and 
sweet  societies/*  with  so  few  of  th6ir  number  —  beloved  and 
honored  ones  -^  Still  left  behii^d.  We  are  sorfy  to  have  de- 
ferred our  article  so  long.  But  many  touching  and  beautiful 
notices  have  been  published.  The  dreadful  disaster  by  which 
his  earthly  life  was  brought  to  a  sudden  and  violeht  close 
shocked,  benumbed,  and  paralyzed  oiir  feelings  for  a  time. 
Three  months  will  oilly  clear  up  our  atmosphere,  remove  to 
^  distance  the  disturbing  eleihents,  and  bring  back  the  nat- 
uiral  features  of  our  friend  as  he  appeared  to  us  in  his  daily 
life  and  conversation. 

THE  CHICAGO  FIRE. 

This  has  be^h  the  great  sensation  and  the  great  event  of 
the  season.  In  ^840,  we  passed  through  the  village  of  Chi- 
cago, Which  contained  then  rather  more  than  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  Aftef  an  absence  of  thirty-one  years  we  visited 
it  agdn  four  months  ago,  and  witnessed  the  wonderful  crea- 
tfoh  which  had  been  wrought  within  that  comparatively  short 
ihterval  of  tiiiie.  We  Saw  streets  of  massive  and  imposing 
structures  reaching  apparently  to  any  extent  one  behind  an- 
other. But  the  friend  who  was  with  us  intimated  that  though 
all  this  Was  real  and  substantial  and  almost  marvelous  in  so 
new  a  dty,  yet  going  back  a  little  way  in  any  direction  we 
should  find  buildings  of  a  very  different  order.  Among  them, 
w6  suppose,  were  the  coiAbustible  materials,  heaped  up  so 
hear,  and  Iti  fortn  and  magnitude  so  admirably  fitted  for  burn- 
iftg,  that  when  Ihey  were  once  ignited,  under  the  pressure 
of  a  violent  wind,  fire-proof  buildings  went  down  like  card 
houses  in  the  flames  before  them.  But  though  the  accumu- 
lated fortunes  of  years  have  been  swept  away,  the  indomita- 
ble energy,  the  forces  of  mind  and  character  which  built  up 
the  city  once  still  remain,  and  they  will  build  it  up  again. 

Wonderful  indeed  has  been  the  enterprise  of  the  Chicago 
people,  wonderful  the  skill,  the  foresight,  the  fertility  of  re- 
sources, the  faculty  of  adapting  means  to  ends,  the  power  of 
appreciating  all  the  forces,  material,  aesthetic,  social,  and 
naoral,  which  are  needed  in  order  to  build  up  and  secure  a 
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great  city.  They  did  not  underrate  their  advantages,  nor  the 
greatness  of  what  they  had  already  accomplished.  Neither 
did  they  underrate  the  magnitude  of  the  work  before  them, 
nor  shrink  from  the  task  and  the  outlay  which  were  needed  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  future  well-being  of  their  city.  The 
most  imposing  buildings  that  we  saw  in  all  western  towns 
and  villages  were  the  schoolhouses.  In  Chicago,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  the  most  liberal  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  education  of  the  young.  A  great  commercial  city  stood 
with  one  hand  reaching  out  six  hundred  miles  towards  the 
west  to  gather  in  the  harvests  from  fields  of  immeasurable  fer- 
tility and  extent,  and  with  the  other  hand  extended  eastward 
to  spread  abroad  among  hungry  millions  the  stores  of  food 
which  she  had  gathered.  She  clenched  her  hand  firmly. 
She  gathered  in  of  the  abundance  of  the  land  earnestly  and 
eagerly.  She  loved  to  gather  in.  But  she  has  also  dispensed 
liberally  in  every  humane  and  generous  enterprise.  If  she 
has  sometimes  been  reproached  with  bragging  a  little  too 
loudly  of  what  she  has  done,  we  would  say  to  those  who  thus 
reproach  her,  If  you  will  do  the  deeds  which  she  has  done, 
we  will  forgive  the  brag.  • 

No  people  felt  more  secure  in  their  prosperity  than  the  cit- 
izens^ of  Chicago.  We  knew  of  one  on  a  visit  here  at  the 
east  where  he  formerly  lived,  who  spoke  of  his  home  and  his 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  added  that  he  felt  no  uneasi- 
ness about  his  property,  for  the  fire-department  there  was  so 
admirably  constituted  that  there  could  not  be  any  serious  loss 
by  fire.  And  yet,  almost  before  these  words  were  spoked,  his 
home  and  most  of  the  earnings  of  a  lifetime  were  laid  in 
ashes.  In  words  which  James  Freeman  Clarke  so  aptly 
selected  for  his  text  the  Sunday  after  the  conflagration: 
"  Alas,  alas !  that  great  city,  that  was  clothed  in  fine  linen, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  decked  with  gold,  and  precious 
stones,  and  pearls !  For  in  one  hour  so  great  riches  is  come 
to  naught" 

This  great  destruction  of  property  furnishes  a  new  and 
very  striking  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  we  are  all 
united  together.    A  hurricane  in  the  Chinese  seas,  a  war  in 
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key,  or  an  earthquake  on  the  coasts  of  Chili,  causes 
irning  in  New  England,  or  destroys  the  fortunes  of  our 
ids  in  New  York.  A  sad  loss  of  property  has  fallen  upon 
brethren  in  Chicago ;  but  it  is  a  loss  which  they  share 
i  almost  every  rich  city  in  the  Northern  States.  Our 
hbor  in  a  small  country  town  has  lost  several  thousand 
irs  on  articles  of  his  manufucture,  which  were  waiting  for 
le  in  the  burning  city.  Probably  one-half  the  property 
turned  by  the  fire  will  directly  or  indirectly  have  to  be 
for  by  persons  living  in  other  places.  Wonderful  the* 
'gy  of  these  people  who  in  so  brief  a  time  have  built 
L  g^eat  city.  Wonderful  the  capabilities  and  the  fertility 
esources  which  they  have  shown.  But  in  order  to  accom- 
1  their  work  they  have  levied  their  contributions  every- 
re,  borrowing  money  wherever  it  could  be  drawn  out  by 
I  rates  of  income  and  good  securities.  The  gas-works, 
water-works,  great  public  improvements,  churches,  and 
oads,  costly  warehouses,  and  schoolhouses,  all  got  up 
sustained  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  Chicago,  were  in 
imall  measure  owned,  either  directly  or  in  the  bonds  and 
tgages  which  were  pledged  in  their  behalf,  by  people  liv- 
abroad.  And  so  it  is  that  the  same  conflagration  which 
made  a  hundred  thousand  people  homeless  there,  is 
by  a  hundred  thousand  more  in  distant  places,  who  are 
ged  to  practice  a  closer  economy,  to  do  without  their 
istomed  luxuries  and  comforts,  or  whose  affluent  homes 
have  to  be  given  up,  while  some  who  a  month  ago  were 
,  or  certainly  well  off,  will  through  many  a  long  year  feel 
pinch  and  pressure  of  their  painfully  altered  condition, 
ut  there  is  another  and  brighter  side.  As  the  whole 
munity  are  obliged  to  suffer  together  and  thus  show  that 
'  are  all  one  body,  so  in  the  spontaneous  alacrity  with 
:h  hundreds  of  thousands  rush  forward  with  hands  and 
s  and  hearts  full  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering,  we  are 
e  to  feel  that  in  a  yet  higher  sense  we  are  one  in  spirit, 
ailroads  and  telegraphs  separate  us  from  one  another, 
pting  members  of  the  same  neighborhood  or  household 
ve  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  apart,  they  also  bind 
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U8  all  together,  so  that  what  touches  one  thrills  with  electric 
sympathy  through  the  whole  land  or  across  the  sea,  and  causes 
OS  all  to  realize  that  we  are  still  members  one  of  another. 

In  our  strangely  prosperous  and  sister  city  at  the  head  of  the 
great  lakes,  that  which  was  a  month  ago  a  densely  populated 
Space  as  large  as  all  of  Boston  noith  of  Dover  Street  has, 
with  the  exception  of  one  wooden  dwelling-house,  been  swept 
as  bare- of  homes  or  places  of  business  as  the  naked  prairiei 
Tender  women  and  children  have  been  driven  out,  many  with 
*only  their  night  clothing  to  shield  them  froni  the  cold  and 
rain.  But  warm  hearts  and  helping  hands  have  been  ex« 
tended  towards  them.  All  that  can  be  done  for  them  in  so 
vast  a  desolation  will  be  done,  and  we  who  do  it  will  be  all 
the  richer  because  of  what  we  do. 

In  the  absorbing  character  of  the  loss  at  Chicag;b,  we  must 
not  forget  the  wider  loss  of  life  and  the  more  absolute  desti- 
tion  and  destress,  caused  by  the  terrible  conflagrations  in 
northern  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  eastern  Minnesota. 
The  poor  people  who  yet  survive  there  have  lost  everythbg 
Which  they  need  to  sustain  them  through  the  winter,  and  they 
have  no  rich  neighbors  to  help  them  bear  their  losses.  In 
Chicago  every  one  who  can  work  will  at  once  find  remunera- 
tive employment  But  these  poor  people  have  ho  means  of 
support  through  the  coming  winter  while  they  are  building  up 
some  make-shift  of  a  home  in  that  inclement  region.  Houses 
and  harvests  and  cattle  have  been  swept  away  in  otie  indis^ 
criminate  ruin.  A  hundredth  part  of  what  is  needed  to  re- 
lieve Chicago  will  make  these  people  rich  compared  with  what 
they  now  are.  It  cannot  restore  friends  and  neighbors  and 
the  lost  ones  of  their  own  households,  but  it  cart  save  them 
from  hunger  and  cold  and  the  weary,  hopeless  feeling  that  no 
one  cares  for  them  in  all  this  wide  world  which  God  has  so 
richly  blessed  with  his  bounty. 

GEORGE  PUTNAM,  D.D. 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  i,  Dr.  Putnam,  after  an  absence  from  his 
pulpit  of  six  or  seven  months,  preached  again.  We  select 
a  few  passages  from  his  sermon  which  we  find  in  "  The  Bos- 
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ton  Evening  Traveler "  of  Oct  2.  Amid  the  general  mania 
for  traveling,  they  may  give  a  little  comfort  to  those  whose 
duties  or  necessities  keep  them  at  home.  He  has  been 
speaking  of  the  almost  universal  homesickness  which  he 
found  among  our  countrymen  abroad,  and  goes  on  to  say,  -^ 

^For  my  part,  I  have  vbtted  many  fine  churches,  grand  old  cathe- 
drals in  London  and  Westminster,  in   Exeter  and  Salisbury,  in 
Hereford,  Ripon,  Chester,  and  York,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
more,  and  I  trust  I  was  fitly  impressed  and  elevated  by  the  gran- 
deur and  the  beauty  of  them,  and  none  the  less  firom  the  fact  that 
not  one  <^  them  was  so  beautifiil  to  my  eyes,  nor  so  truly  for  my 
heart  the  gate  of  heaven  or  the  temple  of  the  Kving  Crod,  shining 
with  die  beauty  of  his  holiness,  as  this  homely  old  Puritan  meeting- 
house, where  friends  and  kindred  dwell.     Do  not  smile  at  this  un- 
dassic  preference.     Why,  what  would  you  have?     Do  you  sup- 
pose that  ai[iy  mere  genius  of  architecture,  any  amount  or  arrange- 
ment of  ciurved  stone  or  colored  glass,  can  go  so  far  to  make  a 
structure  beautifiil  and  impressive,  as  the  forty  years'  fond  associa- 
tions and  tender  memories,  and  deep  heart-experiences  of  a  living 
soul )    No :  neither  in  me  nor  in  you,  nor  in  any  but  the  shallowest 
and  most  fiivolous  of  all  that  host  of  sight-seeing  travelers.    We 
will  admire  and  enjoy  whatever  beautifiil  things  we  may  see,  in 
whatever  fiir  lands  we  may  visits  and  none  the  less  because  each 
heart  knows  for  itself  of  a  beauty  that  excelleth  and  a  charm  that 
neither  the  artistes  skill  nor  natiu'e's  bounty  can  impart  or  invent. 
The  soul  of  man  is  a  greater  power  than  any  of  the  works  of 
human  hands ;  aye,  than  any  of  the  material  works  of  Almighty 
God.    The  soul,  through  its  affections,  is  the  great  artist  and  won- 
der-worker in  this  world.     It  can  put  colors  in  its  pictures  of 
scenes  and  persons  that  a  Titian  new  not  of,  cause  the  humbles^t 
dwelling  to  outshine  the  palaces  of  kings,  and  make  the  wilderness 
blossom  as  the  rose.  ...  So  true  it  is  that  the  father  we  go  and  the 
more  we  see  of  men  and  their  works,  and  of  nature  and  her  varied 
scenery,  the  more  desirable  does  the  society  to  which  we  belong 
by  the  bonds  of  affection  and  habit  seem  to  us,  and  the  fairer  the 
scenes  we  have  left  behind.    We  learn,  what  perhaps  we  sometimes 
forget  or  doubt  here  on  the  spot,  that  the  place  to  which  we  belong, 
where  we  have  taken  root,  where  our  appointed  work  and  our  nat- 
ural ties  are  and  our  purest  affections  centre,  is  for  us  the  best  and 
the  happiest  place  in  all  the  world.    We  learn  that  the  true  con- 
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tentment  and  enjoyment  of  life  for  us  all  are  here,  and  that  the  &r- 
ther  we  go  to  seek  them  the  farther  we  go  from  them. 

** '  Oh  happiness !  how  far  we  flee 
Thine  own  sweet  ^nce  in  search  of  thee  ! ' " 

^'  After  we  have  seen  the  world's  most  famous  places  and  fairest 
scenes  we  become  more  convinced  than  ever  that  nature  is  nowhere 
grander  in  its  workmanship,  or  more  beautiful  in  its  manifestation, 
or  more  melodious  in  its  voices,  than  here  over  our  heads  and  about 
our  path.  We  find  that  the  word  of  all  truth,  in  science,  in  history, 
in  religion  and  philosophy,  comes  to  us  here,  if  we  will  receive  it, 
with  all  of  the  distinctness  and  power  it  can  have  anywhere.  The 
old  world  has  no  oracles  that  can  give  new  revelations  of  it  The 
world  of  moral  wisdom  and  of  upright,  pure  and  noble  living  has 
as  holy  voices,  as  kindling  inspirations,  as  splendid  exemplifications 
close  by  as  ^r  away.  The  green  graves  of  our  own  beloved  here 
are  as  sacred  as  those  we  bend  over  in  cloistered  abbey  or  beneath 
cathedral  domes,  and  whisper  forth  as  hallowing  words  upon  the  lis- 
tening heart  Here  breathe  the  gentle  voices  of  consolation  for 
our  griefs,  the  music  of  the  satisfying  affections,  the  songs  of  con- 
tentment, and  the  anthems  of  religious  peace  and  immortal  hope. 

**  If  absence  and  distance  impress  this  truth  upon  us  anew  and 
more  deeply,  and  by  the  yearnings  for  home  that  attend  them  give 
a  new  warmth  to  the  affections  which  they  shall  not  wholly  lose 
again,  and  add  some  strength  .to  our  vows  of  fidelity  and  duty 
which  shall  abide,  then  they  have  given  us  their  highest  benefits. 
Other  benefits  of  travel  are  pleasant  and  good,  this  the  supremest" 

THE  EPISCOPAL  CONVENTION  IN  BALTIMORE. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  this  country  is  now 
holding  its  Triennial  Convention  in  Baltimore.  It  is  a  grave 
and  able  body  of  men,  with  grave  and  solemn  interests  to 
attend  to.  Its  influence  for  good  is  one  which  we  gratefully 
recognize.  It  was  never  so  much  alive  to  its  duties  or  accom- 
plishing so  much  as  it  now  is.  But  it  has  its  dangers.  With 
the  hankering  on  one  side  for  the  ritualistic  forms,  the  pres- 
tige, and  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  the  revulsion  in  the 
other  extreme  from  doctrines  which  reason  and  the  Scrip- 
tures alike  repudiate,  the  Church  itself  has  no  easy  task  to 
mediate  between  the  two.     At  the  time  of  this  writing,  no 
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final  action  has  been  taken.  But  the  regular  Committees 
have  made  a  report  to  meet  the  former  difficulty  by  regulat- 
ing the  posture  of  the  priest  in  the  different  parts  of  the  com- 
munion service,  and  the  times  when  candles  may  be  burned 
on  the  altar,  and  by  specifying  the  sort  of  garments  which 
he  may  be  allowed  to  wear  and  how  far  they  may  be  allowed 
to  come  down  towards  the  ankles.  A  grave  subject  for  the 
legitimate  successors  of  the  Apostles,  in  solemp  convention 
assembled,  to  deliberate  upon  and  to  decide !  Imagine  Paul 
the  tent-maker  to  be  in  convocation  with  the  other  Apostles 
and  elders  of  the  Church  in  order  to  decide  upon  the  form  or 
position  of  the  communion  table,  or  the  length  of  the  cassock 
which  Titus  or  Timothy  should  be  allowed  to  wear.  The 
other  difficulty  it  is  proposed  to  overcome  by  defining  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  regenerate  "  in  the  baptismal  service 
so  as  to  relieve  the  scruples  of  conscientious  priests  like  Mr. 
Cheney  of  Chicago.  But  what  then  will  become  of  the 
.  equally  conscientious  scruples  of  the  ritualists,  who  believe 
that  the  child  is  really  regenerated  and  brought  from  a  state 
of  sin  and  death  into  a  state  of  holiness  and  life  by  the  act 
of  baptism?  Another  proposition,  not  yet  acted  upon,  is 
that  all  the  contributions  taken  up  in  Episcopal  churches  for 
Chicago  shall  be  confined  in  their  distribution  to  the  Episco- 
palians. Can  anything  be  more  narrow  and  unchristian  than 
this  ?  How  about  the  contributions  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  ?  Shall  they  be  g^ven  to  all  the  needy,  whether  Epis- 
copalian or  not,  and  this  church  alone,  receiving  its  full  share 
of  what  others  bestow,  refuse  to  allow  their  destitute  ones  to 
partake  of  its  bounty?  We  cannot  think  that  the  grand 
national  outburst  of  charitable  activity,  in  which  we  all 
rejoice,  will  be  allowed  to  be  so  marred  and  disfigured  by 
the  action  of  any  Christian  body,  and  certainly  not  by  so 
enlightened  and  respectable  an  association  as  that  now 
assembled  in  Baltimore. 

EYES   AND  VACATIONS. 

A  country  correspondent  informs  us  that  it  was  a  standing 

joke  in  his  village  during  the  whole  month  of  September  to 
II 
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bid  a  last  farewell  to  the  College  Students  whom  they  met 
here  and  there  in  the  streets,  and  who  seemed  more  than 
half-ashamed  to  be  seen  loitering  around  for  a  third  month. 

Our  friend  thinks  that  if  the  eye-doctors  control  matters 
at  Cambridge,  this  throwing  so  much  additional  work  upon 
long  winter  evenings  and  dusky  winter  afternoons  attests  that 
they  have  planned  their  work  admirably,  and  that  the  net 
receipts  of  these  occulists  must  be  largely  swelled. 

He  adds  that  if  these  twelve  months  of  summer  and  au- 
tumn vacation  be  designed  to  accommodate  President  and 
Professors,  these  worthy  men  have  waxed  more  selfish  than 
were  their  predecessors  in  the  day  of  President  Quincy  and 
his  compeers. 

Our  correspondent  may  be  too  one-sided  in  his  views,  but 
he  pleads  earnestly  for  a  restoration  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  curriculum  of  study. 

FREE   RELIGION   AND   IMMORTALITY. 

"  The  Advance  "  says,  — 

"President  Porter  once  remarked,  speaking  of  the  pantheist's 
denial  of  a  personal  Lord  and  a  sui>ernatural  revelation,  that  there 
is  a  certain  tone  of  sadness  pervading  their  writings  which  makes 
them  seem  like  persons  who  might  have  just  *  come  up  from  the 
funeral  of  the  great  God.'  We  have  often  been  reminded  of  the 
same  thing,  but  particularly  so  in  reading  one  of  Mr.  Abbot's 
recent  utterances  in  '  The  Index.'  Though  science  may  have  won- 
drous intimations  respecting  a  future  life,  how  sweet  a  true  faith 
(could  it  only  be)  in  Him  who  brought  *'  life  and  immortality  to 
light '  would  be  to  one  who  says,  ^ 

<<  *  You  know  I  do  not  dogmatize ;  you  know  I  count  it  ill-fitting  a  great 
spirit  to  quarrel  with  nature's  laws,  be  they  what  they  may.  But  in  our 
utter  inability  to  pierce  the  veil  that  hides  the  future,  I  hold  it  not  pre- 
•  sumptuous  to  expect  noble  things  of  this  noble  universe  we  dwell  in. 
Sooner  or  later  every  human  career  becomes  tragic.  But  is  it  worthy  of 
nature,  or  worthy  of  God  (I  care  not  what  name  is  chosen  to  hide  our 
ignorance,  that  human  life  shall  be  forever  a  tragedy  ?  These  homes  of 
ours  are  frail  as  the  shells  that  enclose  the  embryo  bird  ;  shall  the  great 
affections  of  the  human  soul  perish  unfledged  ?  Shall  nothing  at  last 
emerge  with  wings ?  Remind  me  of  my  ignorance  as  much  as  you  will; 
this  I  confess,  for  truth  demands  it    But  expect  me  not  to  take  delight 
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in  drawing  from  my  own  ignorance  auguries  that  dishonor  the  absolute 
wisdom  patent  on  every  page  of  nature's  book.  No !  If  instructed  at 
last  that  this  life  is  all,  it  concerns  my  self-respect  that  I  accept  with  for- 
titude the  inevitable  fate.  But,  until  thus  instructed  beyond  a  doubt,  it 
concerns  my  self-respect  not  to  cherish  the  conceit  that  my  human  hope 
can  be  more  magnificent  than  nature's  infinite  possibilities ;  not  to  fancy 
that  my  imagination  can  conceive  a  sublimer  denouement  to  the  drama 
of  human  existence  than  nature,  with  her  boundless  and  unsuspected 
resources,  can  evolve  in  limitless  time.  I  can  understand  full  well  how 
a  great-souled  man  may  unflinchingly,  but  sadly,  acquiesce  in  what 
seems  to  him  the  disproof  of  inimortality ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  a 
great-souled  man  can  exult  in  it.  To  be  intelligent  is  a  magnificent  priv- 
ilege, is  it  not  ?  Then  to  lose  intelligence  is  to  be  degraded  from  a  high 
function  in  the  universe.  Let  it  be  feU*  from  us  to  rejoice  at  the  thought 
of  our  possible  degradation  ! 

*"When,  therefore,  I  see  a  beautiful  home  shattered  like  a  costly  vase, 
whose  very  fragments  are  still  fragrant  with  the  divine  perfume  of  the 
flowers  it  held,  —  when  the  spectacle  of  life's  drama  ends  with  crushed 
and  bleeding  hearts,  —  I  am  impelled  by  the  very  artistic  instinct  within, 
if  by  no  deeper  stirring,  to  hope  that  this  is  but  the  ending  of  a  scene, 
not  the  ending  of  the  play.  Life  cannot  be  a  tragedy  at  the  last,  unless 
the  actors  are  nobler  than  the  Author.  The  final  outcome  of  spiritual 
being,  shall  it  be  death  ?  The  utter  pathos  of  these  separations,  wringing 
tears  from  everything  but  stones  —  can  this  be  the  closing  strain  in  the 
grand  oratorio  of  a  divine  devotion  and  a  love  that  triumphs  over  all  ? 
Can  it  be  that  the  music  of  the  stars  is  thus  set  to  the  minor  key  }  Be 
it  that  the  word  "  home  "  has  become  a  mere  memory  of  the  past,  in- 
wrought with  deathless  pain  and  longing  and  outstretching  after  beloved 
arms  ;  yet  if  it  shifts  and  changes  under  the  soothing  touch  of  Time  into 
a  still  diviner  hope  of  the  future,  a  cheerful  vision  of  reunited  loves  and 
bliss  made  a  thousand-fold  more  sacred  by  long  intervals  of  solitary 
grieving,  who  shall  venture  to  cry,  "  Nay ! "  Until  the  vast  mystery  of 
death  has  been  utterly  unsealed,  it  is  sciolism,  not  science,  that  steps 
briskly  forward  with  negations  incapable  of  proof.' " 

We  were  deeply  aflfected  with  the  feeling  here  expressed 
by  "  The  Advance  "  in  reading  what  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
beautiful  discourse  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  Brooklyn,  who  has 
always  seemed  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  tender,  reverent, 
and  pure  in  heart  of  all  the  men  who  belong  to  his  school  in 
religion.  He  argues  earnestly  for  immortality;  but,  as  if 
doubting  after  all  whether  his  arguments  would  hold,  he 
undertakes  to  show,  that,  even  without  personal  immortality, 
this  life  would  not  lose  its  significance  or  greatness.    But  if 
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not^  if  this  life  is  great  and  complete  in  itself,  where  is  the 
argument  for  a  continued  life  beyond  ?  It  is  some  time  since 
we  read  the  article,  and  we  may  not  remember  rightly  the 
precise  point  of  its  reasoning ;  but  the  impression  which  it 
made  upon  us  was  one  of  great  sadness.  "  It  is/'  says  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  "the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can 
throw  at  a  man  to  tell  him  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  nature." 
And  whatever  leaves  this  great  matter  in  doubt  must  neces- 
sarily darken  our  present  life  by  clouding  over  the  magnifi- 
cent hopes  of  the  future. 

OUR  MASSACHUSETTS  POLITICAL  CONVENTIONS 

Have  passed  by.  After  a  few  days  of  unusual  excitement 
and  commotion  about  Gen.  Butler  the  public  mind  is  at  rest 
again.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  three  at  least  of 
the  parties  who  have  candidates  for  Governor  have  chosen  for 
that  position  men  who  are  above  all  suspicion  of  reproach 
in  their  private  relations.  Washburn,  Adams,  and  Pitman, 
however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  are  all  men  of 
undoubted  integrity  and  purity  of  character.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  candidate  of  the  labor  reform  party. 
We  have  greater  sympathy  with  them  in  the  end  which 
they  have  in  view  than  with  any  other  political  party.  The 
cause  of  the  working  man  is  the  cause  of  the  nation.  But 
we  do  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  their  measures.  The 
resolutions  passed  at  their  convention,  if  carried  thoroughly 
into  effect,  would  inflict  a  fatal  injury  on  the  prospects  of 
every  honest  and  industrious  laboring  man,  by  taking  away 
from  him  the  possibility  of  laying  up  a  competency  for  him- 
self or  his  children. 

SPIRITUALISM. 

This  journal  is  in  no  way  the  organ  or  the  opponent  of 
Spiritualism.  We  look  upon  its  alleged  manifestations  as 
unsatisfactory,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  attend  to  them. 
Still,  they  are  among  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  day. 
Some  one  has  kindly  sent  a  letter  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, which  takes  so  nearly  our  own  position,  and  which 
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treats  the  subject  in  so  wise  and  candid  a  spirit,  that  we  are 
glad  to  lay  it  before  our  readers.  The  author  of  the  letter, 
says  our  correspondent,  "  Immanuel  Hermann  Fichte,  is  the 
son  of  the  great  German  philosopher,  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte, 
and  himself  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  present  Ger- 
many (See  Chambers  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  IV.)." 

Stuttgardt,  July  7,  187 1. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  Hare's  work, 
whichy  had  you  not  sent  it  to  me,  would  probably  have  escaped  my 
notice.  I  made  myself  acquainted  with  its  contents  without  delay, 
and  can  state  the  following  as  being  my  present  impression  in  rela- 
tion thereto.  As  to  its  revelations  concerning  the  world  beyond,  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  because  they  not  only, 
at  least  for  the  most  part,  harmonize  with  those  which  have  been 
given  by  other  spiritual  seers,  but  because  they  are  intrinsically  rea- 
sonable, gpdworthy  and  truly  cheering.  I  myself  have  the  greater 
reason  to  think  them  valuable,  as  they  essentially  agree  with  the 
principles  of  my  own  psychological  investigation,  which  is  entirely 
independent  of  them.  I  refer  to  that  which  is  really  essential  and 
decisive,  laying  aside  a  great  deal  that  is  unessential  in  these  "  rev- 
elations "  (such  as  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  spiritual 
spheres  which  are  said  to  surround  our  planet,  &c),  which  may,  I 
fear,  furnish  abundant  material  for  doubt  and  ridicule  to  those  who 
are  unfavorably  disposed. 

As  to  my  present  position  with  regard  to  "  Spiritualism,''  I  had 
an  opportunity  last  year  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  phenom- 
ena and  of  testing  them  repeatedly.  This  was  through  my  personal 
acquaintance  with  Baron  Giildenstubbe  and  his  sister,  who  spent 
the  winter  of  1869- 1870  at  Stuttgardt,  and  who  honored  me  with 
their  full  confidence.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  save  by 
assuming  the  action  of  a  superhuman  influence;  but  that  decep- 
tion, credulous  acceptance  of  worthless  things,  false  interpretation 
of  incidental  matters,  in  a  word,  subjective  admixtures  are  not  want- 
ing ;  on  the  contrary,  that  they  often  play  a  principal  part,  which 
obscures  the  value  of  the  whole  thing.  In  short,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  chaff,  and  but  little  genuine  grain  in  the  thing,  so  that  I 
have  often  become  weary  of  attending  such  experiments,  or  of  caus- 
ing them  to  be  made,  although  'two  excellent  mediums  were  at  my 
disposal  after  the  departure  of  Giildenstubbe.     I   feel,  however. 
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deeply  interested  in  the  cause,  for  I  am  by  no  means  unaware  of 
its  high  importance,  both  in  a  religious  and  social  point  of  view.  I 
shall  therefore  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  will  continue  your  com- 
munications, and  I  assure  you  and  your  worthy  friend.  Counselor 
Aksakow,  of  my  most  grateful  appreciation  of  the  indefatigable  zeal 
with  which  you  so  perseveringly  devote  your  powers  to  that  cause. 

Yours,  with  high  respect,    J.  H.  von  Fichte. 
To  Mr,  Gregor  Cousta$mn  Wittigy  Breslau, 

MUST  THE   TORRENT   OF   WORDS   LAST    FOREVER? 

Mr,  Editor : —  My  heart  aches  for  our  poor  country.  I  fear  she  is 
destined  to  be  drowned  (yea,  drown-//^^)  this  winter  under  an  irre- 
sistible freshet  of  words. 

Every  mail  for  the  last  month  brings  me  a  circular  from  some 
mortal,  lay  or|  clerical,  who  proposes,  in  one  fortnight,  to  pick  up 
as  much  money  as  many  a  country  minister  is  toiling  a  whole  year 
for,  by  repeating,  over  and  over  again,  his  cogent,  pungent,  salient, 
humorous,  thoughtful,  exhaustive  lecture  upon  the  Distinguishing 
Signs  of  the  Progress  of  the  Age  I 

Then  comes  "The  Emporium  of  the  Muses"  (if  I  recollect  the 
title  aright),  with  its  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  names  of  men  and 
women  who  will  lecture  upon  —  "A  Jump  Forward,"  "  The  War  of 
Ideas,"  "The  Wants  of  the-m  Asses,"*  "A  Peep  behind  the  Vail,'* 
«  The  Stupendous  Creature,  Man,"  "  The  True  Field  for  Thought," 
"  How  to  Push,"  "  Better  Pull  than  Push,"  "  The  Temple  of  Fame," 
&c.,  usque  ad  nauseam. 

Now,  despairing  as  I  do  of  erecting  dykes  against  this  wordy 
torrent,  I  merely  ask  in  the  name  of  science,  of  which  I  know  noth- 
ing, "  Shall  things  utterly  surrender  to  words  f  "  Shall  a  literature 
"  falsely  so  called,"  displace  a//  scientific  information  ? 

Shall  the  good  old  days  nez'er  come  back  when  we  can  hjive 
courses  of  lectures  on  Astronomy,  Geology,  Natural  History,  &c.? 

Would  that  our  far  seeing  President  at  Harvard,  who  has  inter- 
ested himself  in  "  University  lectures,"  might  extend  the  plan  by 
giving  us  a  walking  University  !  How  much  a  first-rate  course  of 
lectures  upon  these  scientific  themes,  given  here  and  there  at  a  few 
populous  centres,  might  do  towards  deepening  the  public  thought, 
and  creating  a  demand  for  something  less  fiashy  and  far-fetched 
than  the  prevailing  style  of  so-called  literary  lectures  I 


*  I  was  so  stupid  as  to  be  shocked  at  what  I  find  to  be  a  joke. 
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THE   REPUBLIC  OF  LIBERIA. 

In  January,  1820,  the  American  Colonization  Society  sent  out 
the  ship  "  Elizabeth  "  from  New  York  with  eighty-nine  colored  emi- 
grants. Tl\ey  attempted  first  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  island  of 
Sherboro,  about  forty  miles  south  of  Sierra  Leone ;  but  the  island 
proved  unhealthy,  and  the  colony  removed  to  Mesurado  two  years 
later.  From  such  beginnings  rose  the  present  Republic  of  Liberia, 
the  hope  of  Africa.  It  has  five  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast,  extends 
thirty  miles  inland,  has  a  population  of  twenty  thousand  civilized 
citizens,  many  of  whom  have  been  educated  in  Liberian  schools. 
It  has  a  system  of  common-school  education,  and  fifty  Christian 
churches.  On  both  banks  of  the  beautiful  river  St.  Paul  the  trav- 
eler passes  rich  and  well-cultivated  farms,  extending  twenty-five 
miles  up  the  stream.  Its  system  of  government  resembles  ours ; 
but  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  its  House  of  Representatives 
show  much  more  of  Christian  courtesy  if  less  of  intellectual  ability. 
Many  citizens  have  acquired  wealth  in  amount  from  forty  thousand 
to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  each.  Besides  the  civilized  and 
Christianized  population,  the  Republic  includes  half  a  million  of 
wild  natives  within  its  limits,  who  will  come  gradually  under  its  civ- 
ilizing and  Christianizing  influence.  Such  are  the  present  results 
of  an  enterprize  which  forty  years  ago  encountered  the  bitter  hos- 
tility and  denunciation  of  many  friends  of  the  negro  race,  but  which 
is  destined  to  have  a  wide  and  lasting  influence  in  reclaiming  Africa 
from  barbarianism,  and  driving  the  slave-trade  from  its  coast.  It 
also  solves  the  problem,  which  just  now  seems  to  stagger  many  peo- 
ple, whether  the  negro  is  capable  of  self-government. 

A  "REVERT." 

The  new  nomenclature  of  sectarianism  requires  occasionally  a 
new  definition  of  terms.  A  "  convert "  to  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
one  who  comes  over  to  it  from  some  other  denomination.  This 
needs  no  explanation.  .A  "  pervert "  is  one  who  goes  over  from 
the  Episcopal  Church  to  Rome.     A  "  revert "  is  one  who  goes  over 
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to  Rome  and  comes  back  again ;  for  Rome  looks  well  on  the  out- 
side and  from  far  off,  but  true  and  earnest  minds,  when  they  get 
inside,  find  things  very  different  from  what  they  had  expected.  A 
Mr.  Ffoulkes  is  a  recent  revert  to  the  Church  of  England.  He  had 
seen  Romanism  from  a  distance  outside,  and  been  impressed  with 
"  the  gorgeous  ceremonial,  touching  services,  long-established  pr^ 
scription,  immemorial  traditions,  canon-law  that  would  rival  any 
known  code  for  extent  or  precision,  religious  orders  of  endless 
observances  and  aspirations,  everywhere  devout  women  in  abun- 
dance, and  of  devout  men  here  and  there  not  a  few.".  So  Rome 
looked  from  without.  Mr.  Ffoulkes  entered  in.  Slowly  and  gradu- 
ally, and,  with  due  resistance  on  his  part,  the  conviction  dawned 
upon  him  that  all  this  was  "  a  colossal  lie,"  **  a  gigantic  fraud,"  "  a 
superhuman  imposture."  Thus  he  sums  up  his  conclusions  in  a 
volume  of  sermons  entitled,  "  Questions  of  the  Day,  and  How  to 
Meet  Them,"  as  we  find  the  extract  in  "The  Christian  Witness:" 

"  I  am  as  certain  that  the  Roman-Catholic  system  is  and  must  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  general  truthfulness  of  those  who  support  it,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  zeal  with  which  they  support  it,  as  that  pitch  sticks  to  you 
when  you  touch  it,  and  the  more  pitch  the  warmer  your  hands  are.  •  .  . 
I  felt  I  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  truth  in  returning  to  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  I  had  been  a  stranger  since  quitting 
it.  I  should  say  this  is  the  note  which  characterizes  her  above  all  oth- 
ers ;  and  has  become,  through  her,  the  characteristic  of  Englishmen, 
high  and  low,  wherever  you  go.  .  .  .  This,  again,  accounted  to  me  simul- 
taneously for  the  numbers  of  educated  men  of  all  ages  that  are  to  be 
seen  regularly  frequenting  her  services  ;  so  many  more  than  I  ever  saw 
in  any  church  abroad.  .  .  .  The  deliberate  conviction  to  which  I  was 
constrained  to  come,  while  yet  a  member  of  the  Roman- Catholic  body, 
was  this :  That  if  ever  there  was  a  system  that  deserved  to  have  the 
words  '  man-slayer '  and  '  liar  *  branded  on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
it  in  indelible  characters,  it  is  the  existing  system  of  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic Church.  .  .  .  Such  a  state  of  things  as  that  it  is  impossible  can  last: 
the  recoil  must  come ;  and  either  reparation  must  be  done  to  truth  at 
any  price,  or  a  reign  of  infidelity,  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen 
before,  will  set  in." 

JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE 

GOLDEN  PROEM. 

"  There  was  once  a  great  king  who  determined  to  erect  a  city.  He 
sent  architects  and  workmen  and  materials*;  he  laid  out  streets  and 
squares,  dug  reservoirs,  and  brought  water  in  aqueducts ;  made  roads 
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and  canals  leading  from  it  to  the  surrounding  country ;  and,  when  all 
was  ready,  sent  a  colony  to  inhabit  it.  These  inhabitants  went  to  and 
fro  through  the  streets,  examined  the  city,  and  said  to  one  another, 

*  What  a  powerful  government  it  must  be  that  was  able  to  build  this 
city ! '  And,  as  they  looked  further  and  examined  it  more,  they  said, 
'What  wisdom,  what  foresight,  did  this  power  display  in  this  city! 
How  wisely  was  the  site  chosen !  What  order  and  method  in  all  the 
arrangements  !  What  knowledge  in  the  choice  of  materials,  in  building, 
and  in  the  general  plan ! '     And  then,  looking  still  further,  they  say, 

*  What  goodness  to  us  /  How  are  our  wants  foreseen  and  all  provided 
for !  We  have  high  walls  to  defend  us  from  without ;  markets,  aque- 
ducts, bazaars,  gas,  paved  and  lighted  streets,  within.  Everything  is 
arranged  fior  our  comfort  The  government  which  built  this  city — 
whether  it  be  a  monarchy,  an  oligarchy,  or  a  democracy — has  evidently 
power ^  wisdom^  zxid  goodness,* 

'*The  inhabitants  of  the  city  have  thus  heard  in  the  city  itself  One 
Word  about  the  maker  of  the  city.  The  city  itself  speaks  of  its  foun- 
der's power,  wisdonr,  and  goodness ;  but  you  observe  that  they  are  not 
yet  able  to  tell  whether  the  founder  of  the  city  is  one  or  many,  nor  what 
his  ideas  are  about  right  and  wrong. 

'*  But  now  let  us  suppose  that  the  founder  of  the  city  sends  a  viceroy 
to  live  in  it,  who  establishes  himself  in  a  central  palace,  announcing  the 
name  of  the  king  for  whom  he  governs ;  publishing  the  code  of  laws, 
with  penalties  attached ;  rewarding  the  obedient,  and  punishing  the  dis- 
obedient He  does  all  this  in  the  name  of  his  absent  master.  Now  the 
people  know  more  about  the  master :  they  know  that  he  is  one ;  they 
abo  know  what  his  ideas  are  concerning  right  and  wrong.  They  have 
thus  heard  a  Second  Word  from  him  which  brings  him  nearer  to  them 
than  the  first  did. 

**  But  let  us  suppose  that  these  citizens  become  disorderly.  They  dis- 
obey the  laws  established  for  their  government  They  rebel  against  the 
viceroy  and  his  authority.  They  plunge  into  vices  and  commit  crimes. 
They  grow  idle,  intemperate,  reckless.  So  come  pauperism,  disease, 
and  crime.  A  famine  arises,  and  many  starve  to  death.  A  pestilence 
follows,  and  they  die  in  the  streets.  Bands  of  robbers  prowl  the  streets 
day  and  night  lor  plunder  and  murder.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  king 
who  built  the  city  came  to  live  in  it  He  becomes  personally  acquainted 
with  the  citizens.  He  shows  them  the  misery  of  their  course ;  explains 
to  them  the  importance  of  his  laws,  and  the  need  of  obeying  them.  He 
establishes  hospitals  for  the  sick.  He  feeds  the  hungry,  clothes  the 
naked,  visits  the  prisoners.  The  people  all  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  learn  to  love  him  because  he  had  loved  them. 

''And  now  it  is  evident  that  they  have  a  new  Word  spoken  to  them 
concerning  their  king.  The  Word  is  made  flesh,  and  dwells  among 
them ;  and  they  have  come  into  personal  communion  with  him. 

12 
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"  This  story  illustrates  the  three  steps  of  progress  in  our  kuowledge 
of  God.  That  which  the  citizens  learned  about  their  king  from  the  dtj 
itself  corresponds  with  what  we  learn  about  God  from  nature,  —  the  city 
which  he  has  built  for  us  ;  that  which  they  learned  by  the  government  of 
the  viceroy  corresponds  with  what  we  learn  of  God  by  means  of  his 
viceroy,  —  conscience  in  the  soul  itself ;  and  what  they  learned  of  their 
king  when  he  came  to  live  among  them  corresponds  with  what  we  learn 
of  God  in  Christ  'reconciling  the  world  unto  himself  and  'formed 
within  us,  the  hope  of  glory.' 

*'  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  may  regard  Jesus  as  a  new  divine  Word; 
different  from  the  Word  in  nature,  also  different  from  the  Word  in  the 
soul.  And  this  is  the  divinity  of  Christ,  —  that  as  God*s  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  dwell  constantly  in  nature,  that  as  God's  holiness  and  free- 
dom constantly  manifest  themselves  anew  in  the  souPs  freedom  and  con- 
science, that  so  God's  love  to  individuals  is  constantly  manifested  in  the 
life  of  Jesus."  —  Monthly  yournal  for  November  and  December,  i86a 

ATHANASE  COQUEREL  ON   PRE-EXISTENCE. 

According  to  Coquerel  (Essay  on  "The  Work  and  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ")  — 

*'  It  is  undeniably  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  that  Jesus  Christ, 
man  among  men  during  his  sojourn  upon  this  earth,  had,  as  Son  of  God, 
an  existence  anterior  to  time,  unique,  divine,  mysterious,  delineated  in 
outlines  of  necessity  obscure  and  vague,  —  an  existence,  the  activity  of 
which  is  wholly  unlike  a  human  activity,  and  into  which  a  human  exist- 
ence comes  as  an  intercalation.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  do  violence 
to  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers  this  must  be  admitted  to  be  their 
representation  of  the  Saviour."  —  Monthly  Magazine,  December,  i860. 

JOAQUIN   MILLER. 

The  new  poet  does  not  grow  greater  by  a  second  and  third  read- 
ing like  the  Brownings.  His  word-painting  is  very  brilliant,  but 
the  pictures  are  not  always  transcripts  of  natural  scenery,  or  of  any 
scenery  that  ever  existed  out  of  his  own  imagination.  His  Indian 
characters  are  idealized ;  his  poetic  vein  has  a  decidedly  voluptuous 
tendency,  and  is  unmistakably  Byronic.  The  praise  lavished  upon 
him  by  the  English  critics  could  not  be  justified  by  the  poet's  most 
brilliant  passages.  The  book  gives  the  promise  of  higher  and  bet- 
ter things,  and  marks  the  advent  of  a  new  genius  ;  but  unless  some- 
thing is  produced  more  worthy  to  live  than  the  "  Songs  of  the  Sier- 
ras "  the  new  star  will  prove  to  be  only  a  flashing  meteor.    That  he 
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has  genuine  poetic  inspiration,  and  can  accomplish  hetter  things,  is 
evident  enough. 

THE  GIANTS   AND  THE  MONKEYS. 

Which  do  we  descend  from  ?•  or,  rather.  Do  we  descend  or  ascend  1 
is  the  question  now  between  the  excavators  of  fossils  and  fossil 
remains.  To  offset  Darwin  and  his  school  the  following  account  of 
recent  discoveries,  reported  in  "  The  Toronto  Telegraph,"  may  be 
put  in.  Which  accounts  are  most  authentic  —  those  of  the  mon- 
key-men of  the  stone-age,  or  this  of  the  giants  of  an  extinct  race  — 
we  wait  to  see.  Meanwhile  we  must  hold  ourselves  undecided  as 
to  our  lineage  till  natural  history  has  fixed  our  pedigree.  It  seems 
that  on  the  farm  of  Daniel  Fredenburg,  of  Cayuga,  C.W.,  about 
five  feet  below  the  surface,  a  pit  has  been  explored  filled  with 
human  skeletons,  some  of  them  nine  feet  in  length,  with  enormous 
skulls,  and  some  of  them  with  stone-pipes  in  their  jaws.  Thus  the 
correspondent  of  •"  The  Telegraph  "  discourses  of  these  primitive 
men :  — 

"At  various  times  within  the  past  few  years  the  remains  of  mud- 
houses,  with  their  chimneys,  had  been  found ;  and  there  are  dozens  of 
pits  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  just  unearthed,  though  much  smaller,  in  the 
place  which  has  been  discovered  before,  though  the  fact  has  not  been 
made  public  hitherto.  The  remains  of  a  blacksmith's  shop,  containing 
two  tons  of  charcoal  and  various  implements,  were  turned  up  a  few 
months  ago.  The  farm,  which  consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
has  been  cultivated  for  nearly  a  century,  and  was  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  pine,  so  that  it  must  have  been  ages  ago  since  the  remains 
were  deposited  there.  The  skulls  of  the  skeletons  are  of  an  enormous 
size,  and  of  all  manner  of  shapes,  about  half  as  large  again  as  are  now 
to  be  seen.  The  teeth  in  most  of  them  are  still  in  an  almost  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  though  they  soon  fall  out  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  is  gold  or  silver  in  large  quantities  to  be  found 
in  the  premises,  as  mineral  rods  have  invariably,  when  tested,  pointed  to 
a  certain  spot,  and  a  few  yards  from  where  the  last  batch  of  these  skele- 
tons were  found,  directly  under  the  apple-tree.  Some  large  shells,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  for  holding  water,  which  were  also  in  the  pit, 
.were  almost  petrified.  There  is  no  doubt  that  were  there  a  scheme  of 
exploration  carried  on  thoroughly,  the  result  would  be  highly  interesting. 
A  good  deal  of  excitement  exists  in  the  neighborhood,  and  many  visitors 
call  at  the  farm  daily.  The  skulls  and  bones  of  the  giants  are  fast  dis- 
appearing, being  taken  away  by  curiosity-hunters.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Fredenburg  to  cover  the  pit  up  very  soon.    The  pit  is  ghastly  in  the 
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extreme.  The  farm  is  skirted  on  the  north  by  the  Grand  River.  The 
pit  is  close  to  the  banks,  but  marks  are  there  to  show  where  the  gold  or 
silver  treasure  is  supposed  to  be  under.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
skulls  it  would  seem  that  their  possessors  died  a  violent  death,  as  manj 
of  them  were  broken  and  dinted.  The  axes  are  shaped  like  tomahawks, 
—  small,  but  keen,  instruments.  The  heads  are  all  of  stone,  and  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes.  The  pipes  are  not  unlike  in  shape  the  cutty  pipe,  and 
several  of  them  are  engraved  with  dogs'  heads.  They  have  not  lost 
their  virtue  for  smoking.  Some  people  profess  to  believe  that  the  local- 
ity of  Fredenburg  Farm  was  formerly  an  Indian  burial-place ;  but  the 
enormous  stature  of  the  skeletons,  and  the  fact  that  pine-trees  of  ceatn- 
ries'  growth  covered  the  spot,  go  £ur  to  disprove  this  idea." 

WOMAN'S    LITERARY    RIGHTS. 

It  is  a  singular  and  significant  fact  that  we  do  not  possess  a  sin- 
gle letter  written  by  a  Greek  or  Roman  lady  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  that  female  authors  were  unknown  at  Rome.  It  was  not 
because  there  were  no  women  who  wrote  letters,  and  who  could 
write  with  ability,  but  because  of  the  comparatively  low  estimation 
in  which  the  sex  were  held  before  the  time  of  Christianity  that  the 
copyists  disregarded  female  correspondence  altogether.  Terentia, 
the  wife  of  Cicero,  was  an  affectionate,  noble,  and  true-hearted 
woman,  and  during  the  banishment  of  her  husband  wrote  letters  to 
him  to  cheer  him  up  in  his  dejection,  and  breathe  courage  into  his 
drooping  manhood.  Cicero's  letters  to  her  are  preserved,  —  full  of 
affection  and  gratitude,  —  in  which  be  calls  her  the  best  of  wives. 
What  value  her  letters  would  now  have  had  they  not  been  com- 
temptuously  passed  over  because  they  were  written  by  a  woman, 
while  those  of  Cicero  in  answer  to  them  were  carefully  copied  for 
posterity ! 

ENCOURAGEMENT   FOR  YOUNG  MINISTERS. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Lovering,  of  Concord,  N.H.,  preached  a  very  interest- 
ing sermon  in  commemoration  of  the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Gan- 
nett, in  the  course  of  which  he  relates  the  following  personal  inci- 
dents. Many  a  young  minister  who  has  reproached  himself  for  the 
poor  performance  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  ser* 
vice,  or  who,  perhaps,  has  shrunk  from  it  and  neglected  it  alto- 
gether, may  find  encouragement  from  the  words  and  the  experience 
of  one  with  whom  the  sense  of  duty  was  always  an  immediate 
divine  command,  and  as  such  always  obeyed. 
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''  It  is  not  out  of  place  to  refer  to  a  personal  incident  in  his  early  min- 
istry. I  had  been  to  him  for  the  advice  and  encouragement  I  needed, 
and  he  was  so  ready  to  give.  There  had  been  sickness  and  death  in  my 
parish.  I  was  called  to  my  first  duty  as  a  minister  in  the  sick-room  and 
by  the  death-bed.  Will  you  a  think  a  moment  how  hard  a  duty  that  is  ? 
Will  you  imagine  the  burden  that  comes  upon  the  soul  that  enters  under 
the  shadow  where  weary,  sorrowful  souls  are  bowed  down  ?  I  am  ready 
to  confess  that  there  is  no  discipline  so  trying  as  that  which  brings  me 
into  the  presence  of  another's  grief.  I  feel  how  delicate  a  thing  it  is  to 
minister  to  the  soul  distressed.  Sometimes  sympathy  will  not  give  itself 
words ;  sometimes  the  only  language  is  that  which  comes  from  the  hand- 
clasp  or  the  falling  tear.  If  it  is  so  solemn  a  work  to  me  now,  what  was 
it  to  me  then  ?  I  went  to  our  brother.  I  told  him  my  utter  agony  of 
mind ;  how  I  went  from  my  home  with  heavy  feet ;  how  I  stood  upon 
the  door-step,  recalling  this  phrase  and  another  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
praying  for  God's  help  all  the  time.  He  heard  me  through.  Then  he 
told  me  how  he  had  passed  through  the  same  struggle.  He  told  me 
how,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  ministry,  he  had  been  oppressed 
with  the  sense  of  the  better  confidence  his  parishioners  had  in  Dr. 
Channing ;  and  yet  there  seemed  a  sacred  duty  laid  upon  himself.  He 
told  me  that  one  died  in  a  family  of  much  refinement  and  wealth,  but 
having  no  very  earnest  religious  faith.  He  visited  theui,  was  received 
politely,  but  coolly,  spoke  of  the  affliction  that  had  befallen  them,  and  of 
the  solace  of  Christian  trust.  He  was  not  interrupted ;  no  attempt  was 
made  to  relieve  him  from  any  embarrassment  he  might  have.  All  were 
somewhat  moved,  excepting,  apparently,  the  father.  At  last  he  rose  to 
leave ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  father  said  courteously,  with  no  expression 
of  feeling,  'Mr.  Gannett,  you  have  doubtless  done  what  you  thought  to 
be  your  duty,  and  I  thank  you.'  Dr.  Gannett  told  me  he  went  home 
thoroughly  disheartened.  He  felt  that  he  had  somehow  been  an  intruder, 
and  had,  with  the  best  of  motives,  made  an  egregious  mistake.  To  his 
surprise  he  learned,  sometime  afterwards,  that  he  had  won  the  hearty 
esteem  of  the  whole  family,  and  that  his  words  were  bearing  fruit  in  a 
thoroughly  consecrated  Christian  life.  As  my  interview  with  him  closed, 
he  said,  in  effect,  *  Go  wherever  your  duty  calls  you :  and  always  go  with 
a  prayer  in  your  heart* " 


"The  look  that  is  fixed  on  immortality  wears  not  a  perpetual 
smile ;  and  eyes,  through  which  shine  the  light  of  other  worlds,  are 
often  dimmed  with  tears." 
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The  Church  Idea.  An  Essay  towards  Unity.  By  William  Reed 
Huntington,  Rector  of  All-Saints,  Worcester.  New  York :  Hurd 
&  Houghton. 

This  book  has  passed  to  a  second  edition,  and  so  we  infer  that  it 
is  regarded  as  containing  a  solution  of  the  perplexing  problem 
raised  by  our  sectarian  divisions.  How  are  the  sects  to  be  merged 
in  a  larger  unity  and  the  harmony  of  Christendom  be  restored  ?  is 
the  question  which  every  denomination  has  under  advisement 
This  book  solves  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  It  offers  a  clear  and  solid  basis  as  the  ground  of  recon- 
ciliation. These  are  fourfold :  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the  ancient 
creeds  as  their  interpretation,  specially  the  Apostles'  and  the  Ni- 
cene  creeds ;  the  two  sacraments ;  and  the  Episcopate.  In  short, 
unity  will  be  restored  when  we  all  become  Episcopalians.  The 
book,  however,  professes  to  be  written  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  but  of  Christianity ;  and  its  spirit  is  large  and 
catholic.  The  writer  would  have  the  church  progressive  as  well  as 
conservative,  reformatory  as  well  as  dogmatic.  Let  him,  and  oth- 
ers like  him,  persevere  till  they  make  it  such ;  and  the  fact  accom- 
plished will  give  the  most  effective  force  to  his  argument,  and  a 
practical  illustration  of  it  which  the  American  people  can  appre- 
ciate, s. 

The  Park-Street  Pulpit.     Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

We  have  here  twenty  sermons  by  Mr.  Murray,  the  gifted  minister 
of  the  Park-Street  Church.  We  received  the  volume,  handsomely 
printed  and  bound,  on  Thursday,  Oct  5,  and  the  last  sermon  in  it 
was  preached  on  Sunday,  Oct  i.  These  are  remarkable  sermons : 
not  treatises  on  theological  subjects,  but  words  full  of  Christian  zeal 
and  earnestness,  which  come  living  from  the  heart  and  apply  to  liv- 
ing interests  and  wants.  The  sermon  on  the  Prodigal  Son  is  no 
dry  dissertation,  but  an  appeal  to  all  who  are  in  danger,  or  who 
appreciate  the  exposures  and  dangers  of  others,  and  can  hardly  be 
read  without  tears.  The  second  sermon,  from  the  text,  "  To  die  is 
gain,"  is  one  to  lift  up  our  hearts,  and  make  us  feel  more  vividly 
the  reality  of  interests  which  lie  above  this  world  of  time  and  sense. 
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The  sermon  on  human  depravity  deals  not  at  all  with  technical 
details  in  which  we  might  differ,  but  with  those  universal  facts 
which  every  one  must  feel  at  times  in  his  own  heart,  and  long  to 
escape  by  inward  conversion  and  consecration  and  through  the 
divine  help.  We  welcome  the  volume,  and  trust  that  it  may  be 
widely  read. 

The  Children's  Sunday  Album.  By  the  author  of  "A  Trap  to 
Catch  a  Sunbeam,"  &c.  With  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
illustrations.     Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  author  of  that  charming  book,  "  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sun- 
beam," will  always  find  a  welcome  among  us.  Here  are  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  little  stories,  sermons  (we  hardly  know  what  to  call 
them),  each  a  page  long,  and  conveying  some  good  and  touching 
lesson  of  Christian  faith  and  charity,  or  some  sort  of  Christian  duty 
enforced  or  illustrated  by  a  picture  to  fix  it  through  the  eye  in  the 
mind  of  the  child. 

The  Children's  Album  of  Pretty  Pictures,  with  Short  Stones. 
By  Uncle  John.     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Another  volume  for  children,  beginning  with  the  alphabet,  with 
pretty  stories  and  songs,  music  and  words  together,  and  the  most 
taking  pictures,  —  altogether  enough  to  give  enjoyment  and  instruc- 
tion to  a  child  for  several  years. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns.  Complete.  Diamond 
Edition.     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  very  neat,  attractive  edition,  in  one  small  volume,  of  all  Bums's 
poems,  with  a  convenient  glossary,  and  illustrations.  A  cheap,  con- 
venient form  in  which  to  have  the  delightful  songs  and  other  poems 
of  this  most  gifted  bard. 

The  Sword  and  Garment.  By  Rev.  L.  T.  Townsend,  Professor 
in  Boston  Theological  Seminary.     Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  most  felicitous  title  belongs  to  a  little  book  of  unusual 
merit.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  every  divinity  student  and  min- 
ister in  the  land  read  it  It  is  eminently  wise,  interesting,  and  prac- 
tical. It  contains  many  a  lesson  which  will  be  worth  to  the  young 
minister  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  It  is  on  ministerial  educa- 
tion, and  we  know  not  where  so  many  good  things  on  the  subject 
may  be  found  within  so  small  a  compass.     The  author  himself 
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writes  vigorously,  but  he  has  gathered  his  rich  materials  from  all 
quarters,  and  arranged  them  with  such  skill  that  they  seem  like  a 
natural  growth,  each  in  its  fitting  place.  Minister  and  people  alike 
may  read  it  with  profit 

Papers  for  Home  Reading.    By  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.    New 
York :  Dodd  &  Mead. 

These  are  religious  papers,  orthodox  in  sentiment, — too  much 
so,  in  some  respects,  we  think,  —  but  pleasantly  written,  and  fitted 
to  do  good,  —  a  great  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  Sunday 
reading  prepared  for  the  same  class  of  readers. 

Castles  in  the  Air,  by  Barry  Gray,  is  a  series  of  sketchy  arti- 
cles reprinted  from  "  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,"  "  Harper's 
Bazar,"  "  The  Home  Journal,"  "  The  Eastern  State  Journal,"  and 
**  The  Saturday  Press."  They  are  sports  of  fancy  in  short  tales, 
and  sketches  of  life  and  character  of  persons  ideal  and  real.  New 
York:  Hurd  &  Houghton. 

The  Historical  Reader,  embracing  Selections  from  Standard 
Writers  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  interspersed  with  illustra- 
tive Passages  from  British  and  American  Poets,  with  explanatory 
Notes,  Observations,  &c.,  to  which  are  added  a  Vocabulary  of  Dif- 
ficult Words  and  Biographical  and  Geographical  Indexes,  by  John 
J.  Anderson,  A.M.,  is  a  long  title  of  a  very  useful  book  for  scholas- 
tic reading.  The  historical  selections  are  well  made.  We  think 
some  of  the  poetry  should  have  been  omitted,  —  that  portion, 
namely,  which  has  already  appeared  in  school-books  and  been 
mouthed  sufficiently.  "Lochiel's  Warning,"  for  example,  might 
have  been  left  out  and  Macaulay's  Armada  put  in  its  place,  whose 
splendid  word-painting  serves  the  ends  of  both  poetry  and  his- 
tory, s. 

The  Eye  in  Health  and  Disease,  being  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  eye  and  its  surgical 
and  medical  treatment,  by  B,  Joy  Jefferies,  A.M.,  M.D.,  is  a  trea- 
tise, thoroughly  scientific,  on  one  of  the  organs  of  the  human  sys- 
tem which  has  been  more  woefully  abused  and  maltreated  probably 
than  any  other.  It  contains  invaluable  information  for  the  laity  as 
well  as  the  profession,  and  is  freely  illustrated.  Alexander  Moore, 
publisher. 
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'      THE   EPISTLE   TO   THE   HEBREWS. 

BY  C.  C.  EVERETT,  D.D. 

No  part  of  the  New  Testament  has  had  more  influence 
upon  the  popular  thought  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Christ 
than  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  idea  of  a  sacrificial 
atonement,  which  seems  hinted  elsewhere,  appears  here  to  be 
presented  in  full  and  distinct  proportions.  All  the  pomp  of 
the  Jewish  ritual  and  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  the  He- 
brew people,  together  with  the  most  sublime  and  tender  ele- 
ments of  the  history  of  Jesus,  seem  to  unite  to  give  to  the 
idea  of  a  sacrificial  atonement  its  most  intense  reality.  The 
language  of  the  Christian  Church  has  all  along  been  shaped 
and  colored  in  accordance  with  the  vivid  pictures  of  this 
epistle. 

On  the  other  hand,  many,  to  whom  the  thought  of  this 
sacrificial  atonement  has  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  God  and  foreign  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, have  felt  this  epistle  to  be  a  mass  of  rhetorical  extrav- 
agances.   It  has  seemed  to  betray  an  unbridled  tendency  to 
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a  fantastic  exegesis,  and  the  mind  of  the  writer  has  seemed 
to  lose  itself  in  the  meaningless  play  of  fanciful  and  fruitless 
symbolism.  Even  so  careful  a  thinker  as  James  Martineau 
can  use  such  expressions  as  the  following :  "  Principles  and 
affections  were  indeed  secreted  in  the  heart  of  the  first  disci- 
ples which  were  to  have  a  great  future,  and  to  become  the 
highest  truth  of  the  world.  But  it  was  precisely  of  these 
that  they  rarely  thought  at  all.  The  Apostles  themselves 
^speak  slightingly  of  them,  as  babies'  food ;  and  the  great 
faith  in  God,  the  need  of  repentant  purity  of  heart,  with  a 
trust  in  immortality,  —  the  very  doctrines  which  we  should 
name  as  the  permanent  essence  of  Christian  faith,  —  are  ex- 
pressly declared  by  them  to  be  the  childish  rudiments  of 
belief,  on  which  the  attention  of  the  grown  Christian  will  dis- 
dain to  dwell."  *  These  words  have  special  reference  to  the 
transition  from  the  introduction  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews to  the  main  body  of  it ;  and,  though  as  he  goes  on 
Mr.  Martineau  refers  also  to  the  Pauline  epistles  in  this  con- 
nection, he  speaks  of  the  parallel  between  Christ  and  Mel- 
chisedec  as  one  of  the  fanciful  or  trifling  things,  that  were 
apt  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  early  disciples  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  matters  of  real  importance.  And  elsewhere,  in  his 
essay  on  the  "  Scheme  of  Vicarious  Redemption,"  f  in  a  very 
interesting  discussion  of  the  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  he  evidently  regards  the  atonement  insisted  on  by 
the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  be  the  same  in  kind  as  that  under- 
taken by  the  Hebrew  priesthood,  though  very  different  from 
that  in  its  extent  and  efficiency. 

Both  of  the  views  I  have  referred  to  fail,  I  think,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  this  wonderful  epistle.  Its  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  would  not  always  stand  the  test  of  modern  crit- 
icism. Its  Christology  would  find  few  sympathizers  either  in 
the  orthodox  or  the  more  heretical  churches.  Its  logic  is  not 
always  such  as  we  could  use.  In  a  word,  it  bears  many  marks 
of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written.     It  bears  the  features  of 
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the  great  movement  out  of  which  it  was  born.  But  in  spite 
of  these  peculiarities,  perhaps  even  by  means  of  the  peculiar- 
ities which  made  it  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  its  own  age,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  protests  ever  made  against  all 
encroachments  upon  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made 
us  free.  It  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  Broad-Church  doc- 
uments ever  issued.  Though  its  garb  may  be  quaint  and  its 
speech  antiquated,  yet  in  its  heart  is  the  same  fire  that  is 
burning  in  the  most  advanced  and  liberal  spirits  of  the  time. 

The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  was  doing,  in  his  method,  the 
same  work  that  Paul  was  doing  in  his.  If  the  calm  logic  of 
Paul  has  been  misunderstood,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  free 
rhetoric  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  should  share  the  same 
fate.  Yet  none  the  less  should  the  liberal  Christians  of  the 
present  recognize,  through  all  disguise,  those  who  in  the  past 
have  done  so  much  to  win  for  them  the  liberty  which  they 
now  enjoy.  Well  indeed  would  it  be  for  them  if  they  would 
catch  more  inspiration  from  these  heroic  souls  who  battled  so 
manfully  to  secure  for  the  church  that  heritage  of  freedom 
upon  which  it  is  even  now  just  entering. 

The  object  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  like  that  of  Paul 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  was  to  free  the  Christian 
Church  from  bondage  to  the  Jewish  law  and  ritual.  At  the 
same  time  he,  like  Paul,  sought  to  impart  to  the  spirits  of  the 
early  Christians  a  power  of  life  that  would  enable  them  to 
bear  this  liberty  without  making  it  an  occasion  of  excess. 
This  "  law  of  liberty "  is  the  "  perfection "  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  to  which  he  would  lead  those  for  whom  he  wrote. 
He  casts  no  discredit  upon  what  he  called  the  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  such  as  repentance  and  faith.  These 
he  recognizes  as  absolutely  indispensable.  He  does  not  dwell 
upon  them  only  because  they  formed  the  foundation  that  had 
been  already  laid.  Those  to  whom  he  wrote  had  once  had 
these  principles  established  in  their  hearts ;  and  if  they  had 
lost  them  he  did  not  know  how  their  power  could  be  renewed. 
And,  however  important  they  were  in  this  regard,  he  would 
not  rest  with  them.  Indeed  it  was  a  mighty  step  to  which 
he  called  his  followers.    There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
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saying  that  these  principles  are  necessary,  and  in  saying  that 
they  are  all  that  is  necessary.  It  is  the  step  between  child- 
hood and  manhood.  It  summoned  the  Hebrews  to  come  out 
from  all  that  had  been  most  dear  and  sacred  to  them  ;  to  dis- 
regard the  whole  system  of  forms  and  observances,  from  vio- 
lating the  smallest  element  of  which  they  had  always  shrunk 
with  a  holy  dread.  No  wonder  he  called  such  teaching  as 
this  "  strong  meat,"  and  doubted  whether  they  who  had  thus 
fSsu"  been  fed  only  with  "  milk  for  babes "  would  be  able  to 
receive  it.  No  wonder  he  felt  that  what  he  had  to  say  was 
"hard  to  be  uttered"  to  those  who  were  "dull  of  hearing." 
And  at  the  same  time  it  is  no  wonder  that  with  this  mighty 
message  in  his  heart  he  could  not  keep  it  back.  Thus  with 
an  inconsistency  which  troubles  the  commentator,  but  which 
opens  for  us  a  view  into  the  depths  of  his  great  sympathetic 
heart,  he  hurries  on  to  utter  what  he  had  just  told  his  readers 
they  were  not  ready  to  receive. 

A  favorite  method  of  these  early  battlers  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Jewish  law  was  to  present  this  law  in  its  finite- 
ness  over  against  the  infinite  spaces  of  history  that  encom- 
pass it.  They  would  show  it  thus  as  a  transient  cloud  upon 
the  open  heaven.  Thus  Paul  loved  to  look  back  to  the  lib- 
erty in  which  Abraham  had  walked  the  earth,  that  liberty  in 
which  he  stood  when  he  received  the  promises  of  God,  "  This 
I  say,"  he  cries,  "  that  the  covenant,  that  was  confirmed  before 
of  God  in  Christ,  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  later,  cannot  disannul,  that  it  should  make  the  promise 
of  none  effect."  As  Paul  reached  back  to  Abraham,  in  whom 
the  promise  was  given,  so  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  reached 
back  to  Melchisedec,  who  was  the  type  in  accordance  with 
which  the  promise  should  be  fulfilled.  This  Melchisedec 
stood  altogether  out  of  the  line  of  Hebrew  descent.  He  was 
no  kinsman  of  Abraham,  yet  he  was  greater  than  Abraham. 
Thus,  as  Paul  showed  what  we  may  call  the  linear  limitation 
of  the  law,  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  undertook  to  show  its 
lateral  limitation.     The  law  was  thus  cut  off  on  all  sides. 

The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  maintains,  basing  his  assump- 
tion  upon   a   passage   in   the   Psalms,   that   Christ   was  to 
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be  "a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec."  It  becomes 
then  important  to  know  the  nature  of  the  priesthood  of 
Melchisedec,  or  at  least  what  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
understood  to  be  its  nature.  Melchisedec  was  simply  a 
priest-king  of  the  early  world.  He  was  priest  because 
he  was  king.  He  was  a  priest  of  the  simple  religion  of 
nature.  His  priesthood  came  to  him  in  no  narrow  line  of 
descent.  Religion  was  felt  to  be  the  natural  sentiment  of 
the  human  heart.  Whoever  was  the  head  of  the  people  in 
their  political  relations  was  the  head  of  the  people  in  their 
religious  relations.  The  father  was  priest  to  his  household, 
the  chief  to  his  clan,  the  king  to  his  people.  These  histor- 
ical facts  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  makes  expressly  the 
basis  of  his  argument.  The  point  that  he  lays  stress  upon 
is  that  Melchisedec  was  without  genealogy,  for  so  the  phrase 
translated,  "without  descent"  should  be  rendered.  He  was 
a  priest  of  no  priestly  line.  He  stood  alone,  with  a  sense  of 
human  needs  on  the  one  side  and  the  divine  presence  on  the 
other.  He  was  priest  because  his  sympathy  with  men  and 
his  trust  in  God  made  him  such.  After  this  type  was  the 
priesthood  of  Jesus.  The  world  had  returned  again  to  the 
simple  and  natural  religion  of  humanity.  The  cloud  that 
hung  in  the  heavens  had  melted  away,  and  the  blue  sky 
stretched  in  calm  beauty  over  all.  Men  still  needed  help  as 
they  needed  it  in  the  past.  The  stronger  must  help  the 
weaker.  He  was  priest  in  whom  the  power  of  religion  was 
the  strongest.  Christ  was  priest,  "  by  the  power  of  an  end- 
less life." 

Thus  the  argument  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  Christ  to 
Melchisedec  is,  in  spite  of  certain  fanciful  turns  which  are 
given  to  it,  really  a  sound  and  a  strong  one.  We  can  sym- 
pathize both  with  its  nature  and  its  result.  We  do  not  need 
it  at  the  present  day,  as  the  Hebrews  did,  as  a  protection 
against  the  encroachments  of  Jewish  formalism.  It  may, 
however,  help  to  keep  fresh  in  our  hearts  a  sense  of  the  nat- 
ural and  sweet  spontaneity  which  has  all  along  been  the 
characteristic  of  true  Christianity. 

After  having,  in  the  manner  just  referred  to,  explained  the 
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nature  and  the  foundation  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  proceeds  to  show  its  method  and  its 
results.  He  had  contrasted  the  priesthood  of  Christ  with 
the  Levitical  priesthood,  showing  that  it  rested  upon  the 
absolute  foundation  of  the  universal  religion  instead  of  upon 
the  narrowness  of  tradition  and  family  descent.  He  now 
proceeds  to  show  that  its  work,  like  its  nature,  Was  real  and 
not  formal.  It  really  accomplished  the  complete  result  which 
it  undertook,  while  the  Levitical  priesthood  undertook  to 
accomplish  a  far  less  perfect  work  and  failed  in  that. 

In  studying  this  part  of  the  argument  we  must  remember 
that  both  the  sacrifices  of  the  temple  worship  and  the  suf- 
fering of  Christ  were  real  things  to  the  writer  of  this  epistle. 
He  had  seen  from  his  childhood  the  victim  bleeding  upon  the 
altar.     It  had  been  to  him  the  type  of  what  was  most  sacred. 
It  had  been  to  him  the  medium  through  which  he  felt  that 
he  had   found   acceptance  with   God.      He  may  not  have 
looked  at  the  form  of  Christ  bleeding  upon  the  cross ;  but 
the  personality  of  Christ  and  the  terror  that  accompanied 
his  death  were  vivid  realities  to  him.     We  think  of  the  Jew- 
ish ritual  and  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  pictures  far  away. 
To  the  Hebrew  Christian  they  were  the  most  real  things  of 
his  life,  and  thus  as  he  looked  upon  Christ  as  indeed  his  Sav- 
iour, as  he  found  in  him  the  moving  power  of  his  religious 
experience,  and  as  he  found  through  him  confidence  in  God's 
forgiving  love,  the  thought  of  him  would  naturally  become 
connected  in  his  mind  with  the  temple  service  through  which 
he  had  sought  similar  results.     The  priest  with  his  victim 
bleeding  upon  the  altar  and  Christ  with  his  body  bleeding 
upon  the  cross  would  seem  to  stand  over  against  one  another. 
The  word  *'  sacrifice  "  has  still  meaning  for  us.     What  force 
would  it  have  if  we  had  been  used  to  looking  upon  the  real 
sacrifice  of  the   temple,  especially  if  the  act  to  which  we 
symbolically  applied  the  term  were  itself  a  bloody  one ! 

It  was  in  the  spirit  that  has  just  been  referred  to  that  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  approached  the  contemplation  of  the 
priesthood  of  Christ.  The  comparisons  which  are  suggested 
to  his  mind  are  not  at  heart  artificial  and  arbitrary,  any  more 
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than  his  comparison  between  Christ  and  Melchisedec.  We 
feel  that  his  fancy  sometimes  hurries  him  further  than  our 
colder  imagination  can  follow,  yet  he  never  loses  sight  of  the 
great  spiritual  reality  which  is  in  his  heart.  He  never  for  a 
moment  loses  sight  of  that  great  and  fundamental  contrast 
between  the  work  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood. The  great  contrast  is  this,  that  the  Jewish  priesthood 
aimed  at  a  ceremonial  purification  of  the  flesh,  Christ  aimed 
at  an  actual  purification  of  the  spirit.  The  work  of  the  Jew- 
ish priesthood  was  objective.  It  was  something  done  for  the 
man  outside  of  him.  The  work  of  Christ  was  subjective. 
It  was  something  accomplished  in  the  very  heart  and  spirit 
of  the  man.  He  speaks  of  redemption,  but  he  never  for- 
gets to  say  that  it  is  redemption  from  sin  of  which  he 
speaks.  He  uses  the  word  purification,  but  does  not  let  us 
forget  that  it  is  purification  of  the  heart.  And  when  his  fig- 
ures thicken  so  that  we  can  hardly  see  the  truth  through 
them,  he  never  fails  to  brush  them  away  and  state  his  mean- 
ing in  its  simplicity.  If  any  one  will,  in  reading  the  epistle, 
give  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  explanatory  "for"s 
which  the  writer  has  introduced  so  often  like  finger  marks 
to  point  the  way,  he  can  scarcely  mistake  its  meaning. 

When  we  read  in  this  way,  we  find  that  Christ  was  the 
establisher  of  a  new  covenant ;  but  the  covenant  was  that 
God  should  put  his  law  into  the  minds  of  men  and  remem- 
ber their  sins  no  more.  Christ  took  the  place  of  the 
victim  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  because  under  his  gospel  of 
forgiveness  there  was  no  more  offering  for  sin.  Through 
his  death  the  souls  of  men  were  redeemed  from  sin  be- 
cause this  was  the  price  that  was  paid  for  their  deliver- 
ance. His  blood  was  a  purification  because  it  touched 
the  hearts  of  men  and  purged  their  consciences  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God.  From  his  death  in  their 
behalf  men  caught  new  courage  and  gathered  boldness 
to  enter  even  into  the  hokest.  Such  would  seem,  by  the 
interpretation  that  the  writer  himself  gives,  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  figures  which  he  scatters  with  so  prodigal  a  hand. 
If  any  are  not  satisfied  with  this  interpretation,  but  would 
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seek  to  construct  some  more  elaborate  and  artificial  system 
out  of  his  words  taken  in  any  more  strict  and  literal  sense, 
they  would  do  well  to  begin  with  the  figure  taken  from  the 
relation  of  a  testament  to  the  death  of  the  testator.  This 
illustration  would  make  clear  the  manner  in  which  the  writer 
uses  figures  of  speech.  He  uses  them  as  illustrations  merely. 
Another  point  in  the  history  of  Jesus  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  hearts  of  the  early  converts  from  among 
the  Jews.  It  was  the  curse  that  fell  upon  Jesus  from  the 
representatives  of  the  law.  There  was  a  strange  contrast  in 
the  minds  of  these  Jewish  Christians  between  the  shame  of 
this  condemnation  and  the  glory  which  came  forth  from  it. 
Paul  uses  this  fact  as  his  strongest  argument  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  law.  The  Church,  the  body  of  Christ,  being 
in  and  through  Christ  accursed  before  the  law,  excommuni- 
cated from  the  Jewish  Church,  the  law  had  no  more  power 
over  it.  "  I  through  the  law,"  cried  Paul,  "  am  dead  unto  the 
law."  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  surveyed  the  same  fact 
Tinder  a  somewhat  different  aspect.  The  strong,  manly  spirit 
of  Paul  simply  exulted  in  this  change.  His  mind  seemed  at 
once  and  wholly  emancipated  from  the  past.  The  shame  of 
the  condemnation  of  Christ  was  to  Paul  only  glory.  Exclu- 
sion from  the  Jewish  Church  was  to  him  only  the  call  to  a 
larger  liberty.  He  so  rejoiced  in  this  liberty  that  it  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  procured  by  the 
sacrifice  of  anything  dear  to  him.  With  the  writer  to  the 
Hebrews  it  was  different.  His  mind  seems  to  have  had  a 
more  feminine  element  than  that  of  Paul.  His  spirit  seems  to 
have  clung  more  than  Paul's  to  the  past.  His  mind  was  not 
so  fully  emancipated  from  early  associations  as  Paul's  was. 
He  speaks  of  God  sometimes  more  like  a  Hebrew  than  a 
Christian.  Even  where  the  substance  of  his  thought  was 
wholly  new,  the  forms  of  his  thought  were  sometimes  old. 
He  liked  to  blend  something  of  the  familiarity  of  the  old 
with  the  strength  and  inspiration  of  the  new.  To  him,  exile 
from  all  that  had  been  dear  and  sacred  was  not  wholly  the 
glad  experience  that  it  was  to  Paul.  His  words,  "  Let  us  go 
forth,  therefore,  unto  him  without  the  camp  bearing  his-  re- 
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proach,"  have  a  deep  and  tender  pathos.  The  change  struck 
to  the  very  root  of  his  life.  In  letting  go  his  hold  upon  the 
world  of  his  youth  he  let  go  his  hold  upon  the  world  itself. 
All  outward  things  seemed  unreal  and  transitory.  He  felt 
indeed  that  "  here  we  have  no  continuing  city." 

But  if  we  honor  the  brave  spirit  of  Paul,  that  leaped  with 
an  exultant  bound  into  the  new  life,  shall  we  not  pay  equal 
honor  to  him  who  pressed  forward  with  equal  steadfastness, 
though  with  less  joy  ;  who  while  he  would  not  forget  that  the 
past  had  been  dear  to  him,  yet  left  it  without  a  thought  of 
turning  back ;  who  while  he  loved  to  let  his  imagination  still 
dwell  among  old  scenes,  to  reproduce  for  him  the  solemn  ser- 
vice of  his  youth,  yet  used  these  images  only  to  make  more 
dear  and  more  powerful  the  truth  of  Christ?  We  must 
remember  that  he  severed  the  new  Church  from  the  old  with 
a  blow  more  decisive  than  any  that  Paul  ever  struck.  Paul 
tells  the  converts  to  Christianity  that  if  they  became  circum- 
cised they  were  debtors  to  do  the  whole  law,  that  Christ  was 
become  of  no  effect  unto  them ;  but  even  Paul  seems  some- 
times to  have  taken  part  in  the  old  temple  service.  The 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  with  all  his  tender  memories,  with  all 
the  sadness  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  sacred  associations  of 
the  past  cost  him,  yet  did  his  work  more  thoroughly.  He 
leaves  no  place  for  any  vestige  of  the  old  ceremonial.  "  We 
have  an  altar,"  he  cries,  "  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat 
which  serve  the  tabernacle."  The  Jew,  who,  sharing  in  the 
ritual  of  the  temple  also  takes  part  in  the  Christian  service,  he 
declares,  carries  impurity  into  the  temple.  It  was  only  out- 
side the  camp  that  the  legal  impurity  became  spiritual  purifi- 
cation, and  that  the  shame  became  glory.  We  may  say  that  in 
this  his  spirit  was  less  broad  than  that  of  Paul,  but  none  the 
less  must  we  admire  the  unshrinking  courage  of  this  tender 
soul,  and  none  the  less  interesting  is  it  to  see  severed  by  his 
band  the  last  tie  that  connected  the  Christian  Church  with 
the  Jewish  Church  out  of  which  it  sprung. 

In  this  short  sketch  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  have 
looked  at  it  in  a  single  relation  only.  The  investigations  as 
to  its  authorship  have  been  passed  over,  and  their  best  ac- 
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credited  results  have  been  taken  for  granted.  The  rich  full- 
ness of  the  epistle,  its  exhortations,  its  tender  consolations, 
its  inspiration,  that  many-sided  sympathy  with  life  that  made 
it  not  unworthy  of  him  to  whom  it  was  accredited  so  long* 
have  also  been  left  untouched.  It  has  been  our  single  object, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  accomplished  by  these  few  pages,  to 
remove  some  of  the  misconceptions  that  have  gathered  about 
this  work,  to  show  that  its  writer  was  a  Christian  of  the 
Christians,  and  a  liberal  of  the  liberals,  to  show  something  of 
the  honor  and  the  sympathy  that  are  due  from  us  to  one 
to  whose  struggles  and  victory  we  owe  so  much. 


OUR  AMERICAN   CEMETERIES. 

BY  SAMUEL  OSGOOD. 

• 

Since  our  great  war,  this  whole  subject  is  having  new 
interest.  I  do  not  think  that  Hawthorne  could  have  written 
of  America  now  as  he  wrote  of  it  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Mar- 
ble Faun,"  in  1859,  thus:  — 

"  Italy  as  the  site  of  this  Romance,  was  chiefly  valuable  to  him 
as  affording  a  sort  of  picturesque  or  fairy  precinct,  where  actualities 
would  not  be  so  terribly  insisted  upon  as  they  are,  and  must  needs 
be,  in  America.  No  author,  without  a  trial,  can  conceive  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  writing  a  romance  about  a  country  where  there  is  no  shadow, 
no  antiquity,  no  mystery,  no  picturesque  and  gloomy  wrong,  nor  any- 
thing but  a  commonplace  prosperity,  in  broad  and  simple  daylight, 
as  is  happily  the  case  with  my  dear  native  land.  .  .  .  Romance 
and  poetry,  ivy,  lichens,  and  wall-flowers  need  ruin  to  make  them 
grow." 

We  have  had  ruin  and  death,  alas,  on  every  side,  and  our 
poetry  and  art  of  late  have  not  wanted  the  tragic  elements 
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in  which  they  have  their  highest  inspiration.  America  is 
singing,  painting,  and  carving  her  "  In  Memoriam,"  and  our 
great  parks  and  cemeteries  are  full  of  the  fruits.  We  have 
had  some  good  verse,  romance,  painting,  and  sculpture  in 
this  vein.  The  end  is  not  yet.  Why  not  claim  our  rural 
cemeteries  for  the  hand  of  art,  and  insist  that  our  dead  shall 
be  buried  as  becomes  a  free  and  great  people  who  know  the 
worth  of  civil  liberty,  and  mean  to  live  and  die  under  its  ban- 
ner and  before  its  altar  ? 

This  subject  is  wholly  open  to  our  choice  and  action  now, 
for  we  have  beautiful  grounds,  woods,  and  waters  in  abun- 
dance, and  at  this  moment  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  are 
deciding  the  matter  for  themselves,  whilst  the  old  settlements 
have  not  made  many  mistakes  that  they  cannot  easily  repair. 
The  most  frequent  mistake  is  apt  to  be  the  vulgarism  that 
insists  upon  carrying  the  narrow  selfishness  of  the  shop  into 
the  burial  place,  and  making  the  feeling  of  private  property 
more  conspicuous  than  the  sentiment  of  neighborly  fellow- 
ship or  human  brotherhood.  How  appalling  are  the  acres  of 
square  plots,  and  stone  and  iron  enclosures,  that  thrust  the 
notion  of  property  into  your  face  at  every  turn,  and  at  once 
break  up  the  expression  of  the  landscape  and  the  thought 
that  becomes  the  resting-place  of  the  dead.  But  these  things. 
Heaven  be  praised,  can  be  taken  away ;  and  I  was  greatly 
pleased  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  visiting  the  beautiful  cemetery  of 
Forest  Hills,  to  see  heaps  of  sections  of  iron  fence  piled  upon 
the  ground,  and  awaiting  removal  from  the  places  that  had 
been  desecrated  by  their  unsightly  and  unseemly  presence. 
It  is,  of  course,  proper  for  every  man  to  express  his  own 
taste  and  judgment,  and  indeed  speak  his  own  individuality, 
in  the  structure  and  surroundings  of  his  own  tomb  and  that 
of  his  family.  Father  Abraham  took  the  lead  in  thus  doing, 
and  his  children  have  followed  him  with  considerable  variety 
of  adaptation,  as  well  as  marked  reverence  for  his  preference 
of  the  rock  sepulchre  over  the  Greek  and  Roman  urn  burial. 
Yet  individuality  is  not  necessarily  a  churlish  self-will,  and  we 
may  indicate  our  personal  wishes,  affections,  and  even  rights, 
without  carrying  the  greed  of  the  shop  or  the  airs  of  the 
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ball-room  into  the  cemetery.  It  is  important  for  every  family 
to  put  its  own  history  upon  its  memorial  stones,  with  as 
much  expression  of  personal  feeling  as  sober  second  thought 
favors,  and  as  distinct  and  just  a  record  as  will  keep  the  faim- 
ily  name  alive  for  coming  generations.  This  rule  will  check 
that  maudlin  sentimentalism  that  is  filling  so  many  lovely 
grounds  with  pretty  toys,  and  putting  upon  marble  the  bitter 
endearments  that  belong  only  to  the  bereaved  hearts  in  the 
agony  of  their  bereavement.  The  aim  should  be  to  express 
love  for  the  deceased  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  speak  to 
every  true  heart,  —  lift  private  sorrow  into  universal  fellow- 
ship. Some  of  the  simplest  expressions  of  the  old  catacombs 
do  this  with  their  solemn  prefix  "  In  Pace,"  or  "  In  Peace," 
and  the  name  of  the  dead,  and  perhaps  with  a  rude  figiu-e  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  with  a  lamb  in  his  arms. 

There  should  be  a  generous  human  spirit  in  th.e  burial 
place,  such  as  declares  that  the  truly  human  life  never  dies, 
but  rather  rises  and  ranges  more  by  the  great  transition  that 
passes  from  death  to  life  eternal.  This  human  spirit  should 
rejoice  to  recognize  all  neighborly  ties  and  local  affinities, 
whilst  it  should  never  be  content  with  stopping  short  of 
the  highest  loyalty  and  resting  in  the  supreme  good  and  its 
blessed  communion.  In  this  spirit,  we  shall  be  ready  to  put 
upon  our  memorial  grounds  and  stones  all  proper  testimony 
of  our  local  attachments,  family  relations,  and  social  inter- 
course and  obligations,  and  encourage  the  custom  so  marked 
in  some  of  our  cemeteries  of  grouping  family  monuments 
together  according  to  friendly  affinities,  such  as  connection 
with  the  same  society  or  church.  Thus  at  Greenwood  there 
is  an  interesting  enclosure  belonging  to  the  Church  of  the 
Saviour,  Brooklyn,  and  at  Swan  Point,  Providence,  there  is  a 
large  and  expressive  circle  of  evergreens  that  embraces  the 
many  and  suggestive  graves  and  monuments  of  the  Benev- 
olent Congregational  Church  in  that  city,  a  hallowed  place 
for  many  reasons  and  not  least  on  account  of  its  being  the 
burial  place  of  that  good  and  true  man,  Rev.  Edward  Brooks 
Hall,  so  long  minister  of  that  congregation.  Let  all  such 
ties  be  perpetuated,  and  there  will  be  such  a  combination  of 
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intellect  and  also  of  means  as  to  produce  impressive  effects, 
and  enable  the  many  to  do  what  no  one  man  or  family  can 
possibly  do. 

Town,  state,  and  national  feelings  may  enter  into  the  mon- 
umental record  ;  and,  as  already  indicated,  our  cemeteries  are 
having  new  significance  and  worth  from  their  rich  register  of 
the  heroes  who  have  given  their  lives  for  their  country. 
Sometimes  the  solHiers'  monument  may  be  too  warlike  and 
fierce  in  its  inscriptions  and  symbols ;  but  time  is  softening 
the  asperity  and  bringing  more  love  and  faith,  as  it  sees  the 
truth  that  all  true  heroism  approaches  the  great  sacrifice, 
and  should  nurture  the  brave  charity  that  calls  all  citizens  to 
live  under  the  same  liberty  and  law,  and  invites  all  souls  into 
the  same  divine  brotherhood.  There  is  an  evident  desire  in 
our  people  to  lift  up  the  expression  of  our  cemeteries  into  this 
supreme  loyalty ;  and  generally  the  gateway  appears  to  be 
chosen  to  put  the  best  face  forward,  and  speak  out  the  faith 
and  devotion  of  the  builders.  The  gateway  at  Greenwood  is 
an  elaborate  piece  of  Christian  architecture  and  sculpture, 
and  the  best  thing  in  its  way  that  I  have  seen  in  America ; 
whilst  Forest  Hills,  Roxbury,  and  Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge, 
are  less  ambitious  but  not  less  Christian  in  their  portals.  In 
Europe  less  significance  is  given  to  to  the  gateway,  and  the 
main  expression  is  sought  from  the  monumental  arcades,  the 
mortuary  chapel,  and  the  central  crucifix,  which  last  is,  as  at 
the  great  cemetery  of  Munich  and  even  the  modest  Protest- 
ant cemetery  at  Florence,  sometimes,  very  impressive.  We 
are  to  find  here  in  America  the  true  way  to  bring  out  into 
bold  expression  the  ruling  idea  of  the  cemetery,  and  perhaps  so 
to  combine  an  impressive  chapel  with  open  arcades  and  aux- 
iliary grounds  and  groups,  as  to  give  unity  to  the  generally 
over-abounding  variety  of  our  gardens  of  graves.  Let  some 
of  our  architects  try  their  hand  at  a  bold  and  wise  and  beau- 
tiful design,  and  some  plucky  Western-  city  like  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  or  San  Francisco  will  be  sure  to  adopt  it,  even  if  steady 
old  Boston  and  splendid  New  York  and  Quaker  Philadelphia 
may  be  afraid  of  such  a  new  and  costly  thing.  In  a  modest 
way,  our  town  and  village  people  may  help  on  the  true  idea 
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and  try  to  combine  as  much  serious  unity  of  purpose  as  possi- 
ble with  the  variety  of  grounds,  woods,  and  waters,  as  well  as 
to  guard  against  the  too  frequent  mechanical  monotony  of  en- 
closures and  monuments  by  favoring  all  judicious  variety  of 
vegetation,  landscape  and  stone-work.  Here  almost  within 
sight  of  my  garden  nook,  where  I  am  writing,  our  neighbors 
are  laying  out  a  large  and  handsome  cemetery  near  the  banks 
of  our  pretty  little  Mill  River.  They  have  chosen  the  ground 
well,  and  run  the  roads  through  with  good  judgment.  Yet 
thus  far  there  is  a  dreary  monotony  in  the  monuments,  and 
nearly  all  of  these  are  obelisks  of  much  the  same  pattern  and 
height,  with  some  difference  in  the  color  and  kind  of  stone. 
This  should  not  be,  and  here  and  everywhere  our  artists  and 
stone-cutters  should  try  to  introduce  the  desirable  variety  of 
designs  and  materials.  I  bought  for  three  dollars  a  little 
while  ago,  at  Westermann's,  a  fiiie  collection  of  designs, 
thirty  or  forty,  I  think,  from  the  cemetery  at  Munich,  and 
mean  to  do  what  I  can  to  make  them  known  and  have  them 
copied  or  hints  taken  from  them.  I  recommend  them  to  all 
who  are  wishing  for  expressive  and  original  designs. 

Our  neighbors  here,  so  the  superintendent  tells  me,  object 
to  having  trees  upon  their  burial  lots  because  the  falling 
leaves  discolor  the  stones ;  and  therefore  they  have  left  unpur- 
chased the  most  woody  and  beautiful  parts  of  the  ground.  I 
could  not  resist, the  temptation  thus  offered  by  their  neglect; 
and  I  appropriated  a  charming  little  grove,  the  only  ground 
directly  on  the  bank  of  the  river  with  the  command  of  a  small 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  stream.  If  good  for  nothing  else  at 
present,  it  is,  like  wedding  cake  to  the  ladies,  good  too  dream 
over ;  and  I  call  the  island  St.  John  or  Little  Patmos,  and 
dream  over  all  the  dear  old  and  new  memories  there.  It 
would  be  easy  to  spend  money  on  a  rustic  bridge,  a  monu- 
ment, and  vases,  if  that  cash  article  were  at  hand,  as  it  is 
not. 

I  have  written  somewhat  fully  and  freely  upon  this  subject, 
as  regarding  it  to  be  of  serious  importance  alike  to  personal 
affections,  social  spirit,  and  Christian  faith.    Perhaps  this  arti- 
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cle  may  do  sometning  to  call  attention  to  it,  and  at  once  to 
encourage  our  people  by  assuring  them  of  the  great  beauty 
of  their  cemeteries  and  to  impress  them  with  their  need  of  a 
higher  order  of  memorial  art.  The  true  art  will  come,  and 
probably  is  coming.  Its  two  constituent  elements  are  show- 
ing themselves,  sometimes  in  antagonism  but  of  late  more 
frequently  in  combination,  —  the  Hebrew  spirit  in  its  solem- 
nity and  awe,  and  the  Greek  spirit  in  its  beauty  an4  joy  — 
the  one  putting  the  dead  in  gloomy  caves  and  shrinking  from 
all  joyous  association  of  death  with  nature  and  art,  the 
other  eager  to  throw  sunshine  and  flowers  upon  the  grave 
and  set  the  smiling  genius  above  the  death's  head  and  the 
clod.  History,  or  what  we  call  such,  has  come  from  these 
two  factors ;  and  one  presided  over  the  dark  cells  of  the  cata- 
combs, and  the  other  over  the  beautiful  monuments  of  the 
Appian  Way.  Yet,  even  in  the  primitive  time,  the  two  ele- 
ments tended  to  come  together,  and  the  Christian  carried 
sweet  spices  and  fair  flowers  to  the  resting  place  of  their 
dead,  and  sang  oyer  them  more  cheering  hymns  than  ever 
graced  a  Greek  or  Roman  funeral.  Christian  Rome  has  in  a 
measure  carried  out  the  union,  and  her  memorial  churches  in 
their  magnificence  and  beauty,  their  sepulchral  crypts  and 
altars  and  monumental  sculptures,  inscriptions,  and  paintings, 
bring  the  gloom  of  the  catacombs  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Appian  Way  into  reconciliation.  Our  generous  Americia,  in 
her  free  faith  and  broad  citizenship  and  large  humanity, 
should  dp  better  than  priestly  Rome  to  complete  the  union, 
and  reconcile  Hebrew  reverence  with  Hellenic  taste  and  lib- 
erty. Our  art  and  literature  for  almost  a  century  have  been 
doing  this  ;  and  we  have  been  recovering  from  the  reaction 
of  the  eighteenth  century  against  the  previous  Puritanism, 
not  to  be  content  with  the  grim  old  pietism  or  the  shallow 
materialism  that  threatened  to  take  its  place.  We  believe 
in  God  and  Christ,  and  so  we  believe  in  nature  and  the 
human  mind,  and  in  our  right  and  duty  to  know  and  love  all 
that  is  good  and  true  and  beautiful  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 
We  mean  to  express  this  faith  in  life  and  death,  to  set  up  its 
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record  upoh  our  homes  and  schools  and  churches,  and  to 
declare  it  in  brass  and  marble,  flowers  and  trees,  upon  our 
graves.  Our  artists  will  not  fail  to  express  it  in  due  form 
and  feature,  if  it  lives  in  the  heart  of  the  people ;  and  I  am 
confident  that,  before  the  century  closes,  the  cemeteries  of 
America  will  have  treasures  of  art  not  unworthy  of  the  rural 
grandeur  and  beauty  that  now  win  the  admiration  of  Eu- 
rope. 

I  saw  at  Florence  the  design  of  a  monument  which  is  in 
the  spirit  that  I  am  commending.  It  is  by  the  American 
sculptor  Ball,  and  intended  for  the  ground  of  the  Chickering 
brothers  at  Mount  Auburn.  It  presents,  in  a  lovely  and 
touching  group,  the  Angel  of  Death  opening  the  eyes  of  faith. 
The  Angel  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
memorable  figure  of  the  Genius  of  Death  in  the  Uffizi  pal- 
ace ;  and  so  the  design  brought  the  Greek  sunshine  to  bear 
upon  the  solemn  Hebrew  faith,  and  the  whole  work  ex- 
pressed the  very  thought  that  Americans  are  now  most  cher- 
ishing and  trying  to  bring  out  into  ideas  and  deeds.  Other 
works  in  the  same  vein  will  follow,  and  we  shall  have  a  me- 
morial art  true  to  our  birthright.  Is  it  a  weak  conceit  on  my 
part  to  look  upon  that  monument  as  being  more  significant 
on  account  of  its  connection  with  our  American  mechanism 
and  its  educational  bearings  ?  It  is  to  be  placed  over  the 
grave  of  our  great  American  piano-makers,  and  in  its  way 
it  indicates  the  mission  which  the  piano  is  having  in  history ; 
for  what  is  the  piano  but  the  old  harp  of  David,  enlarged, 
improved,  and  enclosed,  and  fitted  to  all  the  harmonies  and 
melodies  that  the  Hellenist  culture  has  found  in  nature 
or  breathed  into  man  and  woman.  Those  exquisite  harpsi- 
chords, from  that  manufactory  and  others,  are  going  into 
every  thriving  home  in  the  nation,  and  sounding  the  notes 
of  the  coming  of  the  true  civilization  that  shall  make  all  lit- 
erature say  Amen  to  the  Eternal  Word,  bring  the  Aryan  and 
the  Shemite  into  the  same  family  of  God,  and  over  the  dust 
of  the  grave  chant  the  triumphal  hymn  of  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life. 
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RITTEN  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION,  "  WHAT  DO  YOU   WANT  YOUR 

RELIGION  TO  DO  FOR  YOU  ?  " 

Send  down,  dear  God,  thy  grace  divine 
Into  this  sinful  heart  of  mine ; 
Grant  that  thy  Holy  Spirit  there, 
Rich  and  abundant  fruit  may  bear, 
And  show  my  soul  what  she  might  be 
If  she  dwelt  ever  close  to  thee. 

Then,  in  my  every  tone  and  word 
Would  sweetest  melody  be  heard, 
And  every  pjissing  eye  would  trace 
Peace,  love,  and  calmness  on  my  face, 
As  though  the  soul  that  dwelt  within 
•Knew  neither  sorrow,  care,  nor  sin. 

Then  would  my  every  thought  and  deed 
From  pure,  unselfish  love  proceed, 
While  others'  cares  and  sorrows  known 
Would  fill  my  heart  as  do  my  own, 
And  Charity's  broad  mantle  fold 
Her  ample  skirts  round  young  and  old. 

Then  my  rebellious,  stubborn  will 
Would  listen  to  the  "  Peace,  be  still  1 " 
And  I  should  know  thy  way  to  be 
The  best  and  only  one  for  me ; 
And  cheerfully,  at  thy  command, 
Lay  what  was  dearest  in  thy  hand. 

And  when  my  failing  feet  should  stand, 
Shrinking  and  worn,  on  Jordan's  strand, 
I'd  clasp  the  hand  stretched  out  to  save, 
And  fearless  breast  the  surging  wave. 
And  safely  reach,  by  thy  dear  side, 
My  home  that  lies  beyond  the  tide. 
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DR.  GANNETT  AND   HIS  CONTEMPORA- 
RIES. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Gannett,  the  oldest  settled  minister  in 
Boston,  naturally  takes  our  thoughts  back  to  the  time  of  his 
settlement,  to  the  cause  which  he  represented,  and  to  the 
men  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  early  portion  of  his 
ministry. 

The  last  century,  with  the  extraordinary  political  move- 
ments which  had  their  beginning,  or  at  least  their  best 
practical  illustration,  in  this  country,  was  marked,  espe- 
cially towards  its  close,  by  a  widespread  protest  against 
existing  religious  institutions  and  formulas  of  faith.  By 
the  progress  of  political  freedom,  by  wonderful  discoveries 
in  science,  and  still  more  wonderful  mechanical  inventions,  a 
new  impulse  was  given  to  the  human  mind  in  every  direc- 
tion. Nothing  was  allowed  to  stand  unquestioned.  Opin- 
ions the  most  ancient,  and  on  subjects  the  most  sacred,  were 
called  upon  to  give  a  reason  for  the  authority  which,  they 
exercised,  or  to  pass  away  into  the  realm  of  things  whose 
day  and  usefulness  had  gone  by. 

As  Boston  was,  more  than  any  other  place,  the  cradle  of 
the  political  ideas  which  resulted  in  our  national  indepen- 
dence, so  here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  began  the  religious 
discussions  which  have  done  so  much  to  enlarge  and  liberal- 
ize the  minds  of  almost  all  Christian  denominations.  Jona- 
than Mayhew,  of  the  West  Church,  was  perhaps  the  leading 
mind  of  his  day  in  demanding  greater  freedom,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  more  rational  principles,  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  Dr.  Freeman,  in  King's  Chapel,  established 
the  first  recognized  Unitarian  society  in  Boston. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  century  these  more  liberal 
ideas  were  finding  their  way  into  almost  every  church  in 
Boston.  John  Thornton  Kirkland,  at  the  New  South,  in  his 
preaching  was  throwing  out  thoughts  which  powerfully  moved 
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the  ablest  minds  in  the  community,  and  led  them  on  by  a 
logical  necessity,  which  was  felt  rather  than  formally  stated, 
to  the  assertion  of  a  grander  liberty.  Joseph  Stevens  Buck- 
minster,  with  the  charm  and  grace  and  eloquence  of  a  nature 
almost  transfigured  by  the  spirit  which  shone  through  his 
life,  and  gave  inspiration  to  his  words  and  to  the  tones  of 
his  voice,  was  turning  the  thoughts  of  the  young  towards  a 
higher  culture,  which  should  reach  through  all  their  faculties, 
and  illuminate  the  whole  body  6i  divinity.  Buckminster  died 
in  181 2,  when  he  was  only  twenty-eight  years  old.  He  left 
behind  materials  for  a  volume  of  sermons,  the  publication  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  marking  a  new  era  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence in  this  country.  Dr.  Palfrey,  who  had  known  him 
and  heard  him  preach,  says,  — 

"  No  one  could  look  on  his  intellectual  beauty,  —  no  one  could 
hear  the  softest  tone  of  his  voice,  —  without  loving  the  spirit  that 
dwelt  in  the  expression  of  both.  He  spoke  to  solemnize  the  levity 
of  the  young,  and  inform  the  wisdom  of  age ;  to  shake  the  sinner's 
purpose,  and  to  bind  up,  in  the  softest  balm  of  consolation,  the 
wounds  of  a  Christian  heart  Those  of  us  who  have  heard  him, 
with  a  force  and  feeling  all  his  own,  plead  the  claims  of  our  reli- 
gion, describe  its  value,  and  disclose  its  hopes,  may  not  expect, 
while  we  live,  to  witness  anything  approaching  nearer  to  what  we 
imagine  of  a  prophet's  or  an  angel's  inspiration." 

When,  twelve  years  after  Buckminster's  death,  Mr.  Gan- 
nett was  ordained,  he  was  brought  into  intimate  professional 
relations  with  a  remarkable  body  of  men.  At  their  head« 
above  the  rest  in  the  commanding  qualities  of  a  great  reli- 
gious nature,  was  William  Ellery  Channing.  In  the  feminine 
delicacy  of  his  religious  perceptions,  in  the  exquisite  fineness 
of  his  mental  organization,  in  the  clearness  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  thought,  in  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  his 
ideal,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  gave  himself  to 
every  great  cause  of  truth  and  humanity,  he  was  supe- 
rior to  any  man  that  we  have  known.  That  which  struck 
us  most  in  his  daily  life  and  conversation  was  the  lofty  plane 
in  which  he  constantly  moved.     He  had  his  seasons  of  men- 
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tal  relaxation.  He  was  often  obliged  to  give  up  his  severer 
studies,  and  unbend  his  mind  in  lighter  pursuits  and  diver- 
sions. But  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved  as  naturally  as  a 
bird  through  the  air  was  one  of  severe  and  lofty  meditation. 
Here  was  the  element  irt  which  he  lived  when  left  to  hinjselC 
It  was  only  with  apparent  effort  and  something  of  a  want  of 
ease  that  he  adapted  himself  to  the  subjects  which  are  most 
familiar  to  others.  Great  social  and  moral  truths,  religious 
ideas,  prayer,  seemed  to  comre  forth  from  him  as  the  easy 
and  natural  outflowing  of  the  life  that  was  in  him.  When  he 
talked  in  private  on  the  great  themes  of  moral  and  religious 
duty,  not  less  than  when  he  rose  in  the  pulpit,  it  was  as  if  his 
whole  soul  were  steeped  in  them  and  his  very  countenance 
illuminated  by  them.  This  absorption  of  his  whole  being 
into  the  divine  truths  which  he  uttered  has  given  him  a 
name  to  live,  and -will  make  him,  perhaps  for  generations 
yet  to  come,  a  power  among  men. 

In  his  pergonal  bearing  he  had  not  one  of  the  attributes  of 
a  popular  leader.  He  assumed  nothing.  He  organized  noth- 
ing. From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  lived  much  in  secret 
prayer,  or  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  thought.  When  he 
came  among  men  to  converse  on  common  topics,  he  seemed 
to  be  coming  down  from  a  higher  sphere,  and  it  was  not  till 
he  had  infused  his  enthusiasm  into  the  minds  of  his  compan- 
ions, and  interested  them  in  great  subjects,  that  he  seemed 
to  be  in  his  own  element.  We  have  known  him  in  conversa- 
tion with  one  young  man  on  the  claims  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry, or  on  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  to  speak  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  power  which  could  hardly  have  been  exceed- 
ed by  his  highest  utterances  in  the  pulpit.  There  was  noth- 
ing dictatorial  in  his  nature ;  no  assumption  of  authority,  no 
air  of  personal  importance  to  remind  you  that  you  were 
talking  with  a  distinguished  man.  There  was  an  entire 
abnegation  or  forgetfulness  of  self  when  he  entered  on 
the  great  themes  to  which  he  naturally  turned.  As  only 
the  pure  in  heart  who  see  God  can  do,  he  looked  into  the 
divine  mind,  into  the  nature  of  man  and  God,  and  their 
relations  to  one  another.      He   studied    the  character  and 
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the  life  of  Jesus,  and  lived  as  few  men  ever  have  in  sympa- 
thy with  him.  The  plane  of  his  daily  thought  was  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  man  whom  we  have  known.  As  he 
lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  among  great  spiritual 
truths,  they  seemed  to  utter  themselves  through  him  as  with 
a  divine* authority.  When  he  rose  in  the  pulpit,  he  seemed 
to  be  encompassed  by  the  eternal  presence  in  which  he  lived, 
and  to  be  speaking  to  us  as  he  was  moved  to  speak  by  the 
indwelling  spirit  of  God.  Thus  he  was  prepared  and  set 
apart  to  be  a  leader  in  the  great  movement  of  the  age  for  the 
spiritual  emancipation,  progress,  and  elevation  of  man  and  of 
society.  Bunsen,  in  his  great  work,  "  God  in  History,"  says 
of  him,  "  If  such  a  man,  whose  life  and  conversation,  in  the 
sight  of  all  his  fellow-citizens,  stand  in  absolute  correspon- 
dence with  the  earnestness  of  Kis  Christian  language,  and 
are  without  a  spot,  be  not  a  prophet  of  God's  presence  in 
humanity,  I  know  of  none  such."  Other  men  may  have 
been  superior  to  him  in  some  particulars.  Biit  for  more 
than  twenty  years  he  was  the  leading  spirit,  and  down 
to  the  present  time,  nearly  thirty  years  since  his  death,  his 
thoughts,  translated  into  many  languages,  have  been  reach- 
ing abroad  in  ever-widening  circles,  and  welcomed  as  glad 
tidings  by  the  men  who  are  foremost  in  leading  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  upward  into  a  grander  Christian  liberty  and 
a  nobler  type  of  Christian  living.  ' 

In  some  sense.  Dr.  Channing  may  be  regarded  as  the 
inspiration  of  this  movement  among  us.  But,  associated 
with  him,  and  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  were  men  of  inde- 
pendent minds,  and  of  very  rare  and  various  endowments. 
Andrews  Norton,  the  distinguished  scholar  and  biblical  critic, 
with  powers  of  logical  investigation  in  which  few  persons 
have  ever  surpassed  him,  was  for  nearly  twenty  years  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  sacred  learning  and  theology  in 
Harvard  University,  and  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  young  men  in  the  Divinity  School.  His  "State- 
ment of  Reasons  for  not  Believing  in  the  Trinity,"  and  his 
work  on  the  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  are  among  the 
ablest  works  of  the  kind  ever  produced  ;  and  some  of  the 
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hymns  which  he  wrote  are  among  the  most  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful in  our  language. 

In  1824,  the  Boston  pulpit  was  occupied  by  men  who,  by 
their  talents  and  learning,  their  purity  of  heart  and  life,  their 
piety,  their  loftiness  of  purpose,  and  the  generous  views  and 
aims  which  they  held  up  in  their  preaching,  were  fitted  to 
make  a  lasting  impression  upon  their  hearers,  to  enlarge 
their  Christian  consciousness,  and  to  help  society  on  into  a 
freer  and  richet  Christian  civilization.  It  is  with  feelings  of 
grateful  and  loving  reverence  that  we  think  of  them,  and  of 
the  work  which  they  accomplished.  John  Pierpont,  the  phi- 
lanthropist and  poet,  the  keenest  of  reasoners  and  critics.— 
too  ingenious,  perhaps,  in  his  reasoning  to  carry  with  him 
entire  conviction,  —  fearless  of  consequences  in  the  ardor 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  temperance 
and  of  antislavery,  yet  sometimes  perhaps  mistaking  feelings 
caused  by  personal  distress  or  by  anger  against  his  oppo- 
nents for  emotions  of  righteous  indignation.  Nathaniel 
Langdon  Frothingham,  the  bland  and  benignant  gentle- 
man, the  kindly  associate,  so  keen  in  his  wit,  and  so  tolerant 
in  his  judgments,  the  accomplished  scholar,  so  brilliant  in 
conversation,  so  precise  and  thorough  in  his  investigations, 
so  vigorous  in  thought,  and  yet  perhaps  not  impressing  oth- 
ers with  a  proper  sense  of  the  power  that  was  in  him  because 
of  a  way  which  he  had  of  seeming  to  play  ever  with  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  had  the  most  affecting  and  solemn  convic- 
tions. He  too  had  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  of  poetr)', 
and  wrote  hymns  which  should  last  as  long  as  sacred  songs 
are  read  or  sung.  Francis  Parkman,  a  faithful  minister  who 
magnified  his  office  by  his  devotion  to  its  duties,  like  a  good 
bishop  as  he  was,  "  given  to  hospitality,"  richly  imbued  with 
our  New-England  traditions  in  their  letter  and  their  spirit, 
loving  to  indulge  in  generous  and  charitable  deeds,  possessed 
by  a  sense  of  humor  which  beamed  out  from  his  every  feature 
with  a  contagious  merriment  which  few  could  resist.  Charles 
Lowell,  who  went  among  his  people  with  the  benignity  and 
the  authority  of  an  apostle,  a  genuine  son  of  consolation, 
exhorting,  cheering,  counseling,  and  comforting,  in  the  pul- 
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pit,  or  in  his  pastoral  visits  from  house  to  house,  —  seldom 
undertaking  to  reason  on  difficult  subjects,  or  to  unfold  in 
elaborate  discussions  the  deep  things  of  the  spirit.  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  the  friend  and  classmate  of  Channing,  to  whom 
he  looked  up  with  loving  reverence  as  to  a  superior  being, 
while  Channing  regarded  him  with  almost  equal  reverence 
when  engaged  in  his  labors  of  love  and  mercy  among  the 
poor.  He  instituted  the  Ministry-at-Large,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal influence  and  activity. made  it  a  great  success.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  these  two  men  together,  the  calm,  thoughtful 
Channing  talking  on  his  great  themes,  or  pausing  in  the 
midst  of  his  grand  discourse  to  ask  for  some  practical  infor- 
mation, when  his  delighted  and  admiring  friend  would  reply 
with  the  enthusiastic  impetuosity  of  his  ardently  impulsive 
nature. 

Francis  Pitt  Greenwood,  a  man  of  saintly  aspect  and  per- 
sonal bearing,  of  the  most  delicate  sensibilities,  seeking  for  a 
better  expression  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  aesthetic 
arts,  and  especially  in  church  architecture,  a  vigorous  writer, 
of  faultless  correctness  in  all  his  habits  and  tastes,  entering 
heartily  into  all  the  great  movements  for  a  more  liberal  faith, 
and  carrying  with  him,  through  years  of  feeble  health,  the 
serenity,  the  sweetness,  the  inward  strength  of  a  devout  and 
heavenly  spirit.  His  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Barrett,  a  plain, 
earnest  man,  of  sound  judgment  and  practical  ability,  was  so 
much  engaged  in  his  parish  duties,  and  took  for  himself  a 
place  so  little  conspicuous,  modestly  and  generously  en- 
couraging his  brethren  as  if  he  were  the  least  among  them 
all,  that  he  was  not  much  known  abroad.  What  Father  Tay- 
lor once  said  of  another  might  well  have  been  applied  to  him, 
when,  after  speaking  warmly  in  praise  of  a  brother  minister, 
he  added,  in  his  subdued  and  most  impressive  tone,  "But 
you  see  very  little  of  him  :  he  is  always  standing  behind  his 
Master." 

Alexander  Young  was  a  strong  man,  formed  in  the  sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon  mould,  usually  cold  and  undemonstrative  in 
his  manners,  but  very  charming  when  his  countenance  was 
lighted  up  with  a  smile  which  warmed  you  all  through.     He 
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was  a  sound  theologian,  especially  familiar  with  the  English 
divines.  The  public  owe  him  more  than  they  know  for  the 
admirable  selections  which  he  made  from  the  old  English 
prose  writers,  and  for  his  critical  researches  into  our  early 
New-England  history.  No  meeting  of  the  Boston  Associa- 
tion at  that  time  would  have  been  complete  without  the 
grand  and  joy-inspiring  presence  of  Dr.  Pierce,  of  Brookline, 
who  knew  everybody  and  everything  belonging  to  the  neigh- 
borhood for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  had  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  animal  spirits,  of  hopeful  enthusiasm,  of  kindly  feel- 
ing, and  of  stories  relating  to  ministers  of  the  olden  time. 
The  sunshine  of  his  believing,  happy  nature  was  everywhere 
a  most  welcome  and  harmonizing  element.  It  would  be  im- 
possible in  a  single  sentence,  or  indeed  in  many  sentences, 
to  describe  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  the  Chris- 
tian gifts  and  graces,  the  ardent  personal  feelings  break- 
ing through  his  usually  absent  or  abstracted  demeanor,  the 
bursts  of  religious  enthusiasm  or  of  rich  poetic  fervor  in  the 
midst  of  the  plainest  prose,  or  the  zeal  and  entire  self  forget- 
fulness  in  every  good  word  and  work  which  gained  for  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.,  more  than  for  any  one  else,  the  good-will,  and,  we 
might  say,  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  whole  community. 
These  men  belonged  to  the  Boston  Association,  but  other 
men,  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  were  engaged  in  the  same 
work  in  other  places.  There  was  Nathan  Parker,  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  a  hater  of  all  shams,  a  most  thoroughly  devout 
and  honest  man,  of  a  commanding  personal  presence,  and  an 
admirable  illustration  of  "  the  upright,  downright,  rounda- 
bout common  sense,"  which,  united  with  his  perfect  integrity 
of  character,  gave  to  his  deliberately  expressed  opinion  the 
authority  of  a  judicial  decision.  In  Portland,  Me.,  was  Icha- 
bod  Nichols,  a  profound  thinker,  as  delicate  and  tender  in  his 
sensibilities  as  a  woman,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and 
the  largeness  of  apprehension  belonging  to  a  philosopher, 
with  the  imagination  of  a  seer,  and  the  faith  of  a  disciple. 
Jared  Sparks  had  then  just  left  his  parish  in  Baltimore,  and 
exchanged  the  labors  of  the  ministry  for  those  of  the  histo- 
rian,    Samuel  Oilman,  with  his  fine  poetic  nature,  his  care- 
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ful  culture,  and  deep  religious  enthusiasm,  was  winning  souls 
to  Christ  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Converse  Francis,  in  Water- 
town,  was  heaping  up  in  his  capacious  mind  those  vast  stores 
of  knowledge  which  he  enjoyed  so  much,  but  seemed  never 
to  have  time  thoroughly  to  arrange  and  digest.  George  R. 
Noyes,  in  some  remote  country  town,  Brookfield  or  Peters- 
ham, was  beginning  to  exercise  his  remarkable  powers  as  a 
biblical  scholar  and  translator,  while  Alvan  Lamson,  in  the 
quiet  town  of  Dedham,  was  modestly  pursuing  his  studies 
with  a  keenness  of  critical  insight,  a  breadth  and  minuteness 
of  research,  a  thoroughness  of  investigation,  a  vigor  of  intel- 
lect, and  a  perfect  truthfulness  of  purpose,  which  made  him 
one  of  the  ablest  theologians  and  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars  of  his  day.  In  a  remote  and  obscure  Con- 
necticut village,  the  pastor  of  a  small  society  there,  was 
Samuel  Joseph  May,  learning  to  practice  the  first  great  les- 
sons of  Christian  brotherhood  which  he  carried  out  in  a  life 
of  such  heroic  intrepidity  and  gentleness  that  Pres.  White, 
of  Cornell  University,  standing  by  his  open  grave,  in  Syra- 
cuse, on  the  day  of  his  burial  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  able  to 
say  with  perfect  truthfulness,  "  Here  lies  before  us  all  that 
was  mortal  of  the  best  man,  the  most  truly  Christian  man 
I  have  ever  known  ;  the  purest,  the  sweetest ;  the  fullest  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity ;  the  most  like  the  Master.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  he  has  blessed  us ;  for  all  these  years  his 
very  presence  has  been  a  benediction  to  us."  In  Springfield, 
William  B.  O.  Peabody  was  looking  into  nature  with  the  eye 
of  a  poet  and  a  Christian  believer,  studying  the  Scriptures 
with  profound  reverence,  and  making  the  lessons  which  they 
taught  beautiful  by  his  life  and  conversation ;  carrying  in  his 
mind  the  best  results  of  modern  scholarship  and  the  finer 
essence  of  the  old  Puritanism,  enriching  the  pages  of  our 
ablest  journals  with  the  witty,  graceful,  instructive  produc- 
tions of  his  genius,  delighting  those  with  whom  he  came 
into  personal  relations  by  the  charm  of  his  conversation, 
and  impressing  deeply  those  who  listened  to  the  mighty 
words  of  religious  instruction  and  religious  trust  which  he 
spoke  from  the  pulpit. 
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;   rpcak  of  all  whom  we  would  gladly 

^     ^   vj  this  goodly  fellowship.     Bancroft, 

.. Mji.  uf  Lancaster;    Porter,  of  Roxbury; 

^..^aici  ;    Kendal,   of   Plymouth;    the   elder 

'     .  .  .  William  Ware,  of  New  York  ;  Flint  and 

.  ..  .    Field,  of  Weston  ;    Abiel  Abbot,  of  Bev- 

.  .jci-in-law,  bearing  the  same  name,  in  Pcter- 

.  ,    lIic  two  Ripleys,  father  and  son  ;    Bernard 

..    ".'.i*    brother,    Nathaniel,   with    many  others, 

..cu  10  our  list.     These  have  all    passed  away. 

^  ..lice  of  Dr.  Gannett's  earliest  associates  who 

...j;  us,  rich  in  all  that  can  make  the  crowning 
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.    .I..L  I  V. 


c   jcioved  and  honored,  or  beautiful   and  sacred 

..;.     Ill  ii>32-33,  we  heard  from  Dr.  Palfrey,  in  the 

.   .i^cl   at   Cambridge,  a   course  of  sermons  which 

. ... >  scorned  to  us  the  best  examples  that  we  have 

i  what  sermons  on   Christian  ethics   should  be. 

>    n   the  Divinity   School  were  marked   by  great 

wlcirness  and  ability,  by  the  most  pains-taking 

^.   aaIcIv  extended  and  accurate  learninc:.     In  other 

.:  i^  emergencies  he  has  proved    his  right    to  speak 

... -viiiy  on  what  our  religion  requires  of  us  in  the 

i.ui   in. MO  difficult  walks  of  Christian   livinsr.      The 

...Lijotis   that  we   ever  heard   in    Massachusetts  were 

'.,.^1   >v    lames  Walker,  of  Charlestown.      The    worils 

.  -..vi;i  aPvI  of  power  which  he  has  spoken  from  the  pu!- 

.    ..  elsewhere,  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  the  weighty 

^v^  wiKeh  he  has  held,  and  the  influence  for  good  which 

,     \.>  iKui  on  many  successive  classes  of  students  in  our 

.e.Niiy.  the  feeling  of  respect  and  gratitude  with  which 

^     >    •ei;ai*.:cd    throughout    the  community  by  those  most 

.     .  "x  o:  hv^nor,  give  him  a  commanding  place  among  the 

i:ui  aMo  men  with  whom  he  was  associated  nearly  h:i!!' 

.^..aiiv  a^iw     In  the  beautiful  vallev  of  the  H'j;:<atonic 

..:.  i  >'.i;h:  of  :he  Berkshire  hills,  amid  scenes  lamiliar  :o 

.    .    :.   v.s  eh iM hood  ar;.:  earlv  vouth.  the  crreatest  iveacher 

..»  .'.e:\o!'.v. nation,  ncx:  to  Channinij.  is  now  livin.;.  in  the 

;ia". .:.:;>    a:"./:   e:rv\vment  ot  ail  his  powers,  followed  to 
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the  place  of  his  retirement  by  the  grateful  affections  and 
blessings  of  many  whose  lives  have  been  made  happier  and 
better  by  the  lessons  which  they  have  learned  from  him. 

Mr.  Gannett's  college  classmates  and  life-long  friends,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Furness  and  Calvin  Lincoln,  were  jnot  settled  in 
the  ministry  till  after  his  ordination.  Mr.  Lincoln  assisted 
at  the  deeply  impressive  funeral  services  in  the  Arlington- 
Street  Church,  and  we  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  sermon 
which  he  preached  to  his  own  people  in  Hingham  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  It  is  an  affectionate,  appreciative,  discriminat- 
ing memorial,  bringing  out  with  delicate  touches  the  features 
of  his  friend  as  he  held  them  enshrined  in  his  heart,  bearing 
grieved  and  admiring  testimony  to  the  endearing  and  sub- 
stantial qualities  of  his  mind  and  character. 

Looking  back  on  these  men  as  they  were  when  we  first 
knew  them,  and  regarding  them  calmly  in  the  light  of  what 
they  have  been  and  done,  we  cannot  but  think  of  them  as 
deserving  honorable  mention  in  any  record  of  what  deserves 
most  to  be  remembered  in  the  history  of  thdir  times.  Not 
one  among  them  all  was  what  could  be  called  a  popular  or 
sensational  preacher.  They  never  appealed  to  the  preju- 
dices or  the  passions  of  their  hearers.  For  the  most  part 
without  official  position,  exercising  no  ecclesiastical  or  civil 
authority,  speaking  in  the  name  of  reason  and  humanity,  and 
of  him  who  came  to  emancipate  reason  and  humanity  from 
every  yoke  of  bondage,  almost  everywhere  in  a  minority,  and 
everywhere  spoken  against,  they  so  earnestly  sought  after 
the  truth,  so  gave  themselves  to  their  work,  so  lived  amid 
the  Christian  virtues  and  graces,  so  stood  up  in  defense  of 
the  free  and  generous  Gospel  of  Christ,  so  set  forth  its  duties 
and  its  hopes,  and  so  illustrated  and  applied  them  not  only 
with  unusual  charms  of  thought  and  style,  but  with  the 
richer  eloquence  and  more  winning  beauty  of  their  lives, 
that  their  words  have  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and 
their  influence  has  been  felt  in  every  humane  enterprise,  in 
every  movement  towards  a  better  civilization,  in  the  litera- 
ture, the  philosophy,  the  general  education,  and  especially 
the  theological   culture  of  the   age.      Except  in  the  great 
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world-wide  epochs  of  religious  and  moral  revolution  which 
like  the  advent  of  Christ  and  his  second  coming  in  the  days 
of  the  Reformation,  —  periods  widely  separated  by  interven- 
ing centuries,  —  we  doubt  whether  any  body  of  men,  by  the 
quiet  force  of  thought  and  life,  have  ever  done  more  in  a  sin- 
gle half  century  to  advance  the  best  influences  of  religion 
and  humanity. 

Into  this  goodly  fellowship  of  honest,  faithful,  accomplished 
men,  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett  was  admitted,  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1824,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  when  he  was  ordained, 
and  associated  with  Dr.  Channing  as  the  Junior  Pastor  of  the 
Federal-Street  Society  in  Boston.  From  the  beginning  he 
was  placed  in  a  most  responsible  and  difficult  position.  Dr. 
Channing  was  the  great  preacher  of  the  denomination,  and 
produced  on  his  hearers  profound  anil  lasting  impressions. 
He  was  regarded  with  a  reverence  such  as  we  have  never 
seen  paid  to  any  other  human  being.  Often  it  was  not 
known  till  the  services  began,  whether  he  or  his  colleague 
was  to  preach.'  The  diappointment  of  the  audience  could 
not  fail  sometimes  to  be  seen  and  keenly  felt  by  a  person  of 
Mr.  Gannett's  self-distrusting  and  sensitive  nature.  In  the 
presence  of  the  greatest  religious  genius  of  the  age,  speaking 
to  an  audience  many  of  whom  had  come  there  with  other 
expectations  than  to  hear  the  youthful  pastor,  he  must  often 
have  labored  under  circumstances  which  would  have  sorely 
disturbed  and  paralyzed  a  man  of  less  genuine  humility  or  of 
a  faith  less  ardent  than  his  own.  "Whoever  accepts  that 
office,"  said  the  elder  Ware,  "takes  his  life  in  his  hand" 
He  gave  himself  with  all  his  soul  and  strength  to  his  work, 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  He  soon  came  to  be  felt  as  a 
living  and  efficient  power.  His  endowments  of  mind  and 
heart  were  appreciated  more  and  more.  His  conscientious 
fidelity,  his  singular  union  of  confidence  and  self-distrust,  his 
clear  and  rapid  intellectual  perceptions,  his  plaintive,  fervent, 
pathetic  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  his  untiring  per- 
sonal devotion  to  his  people,  pleading  with  them  for  their 
good,  his  tender,  affecting  interest  in  them  could  not  fail  to 
gain  a  hold  upon  their  confidence  and  love. 
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But  the  labors  of  those  early  years  of  his  ministry  were 
too  severe.  The  task  that  was  put  upon  him  was  too  great. 
In  1836  his. health  gave  out.  He  went  abroad  for  year  or  a 
two.  liut  his  constitution  was  seriously  impaired,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  although  he  worked  in 
every  department  of  his  profession  as  few  men  did,  yet 
through  those  five  and  'thirty  years  he  labored  under  condi- 
tions of  bodily  infirmity  which  must  have  broken  down  a 
spirit  less  resolute  and  less  bound  up  in  the  duties  of  his 
calling.  He  who  was  so  thoughtful  of  others  seemed  to  have 
no  mercy  on  himself.  The  wonder  was  that  such  a  body 
could  bear  so  long  as  it  did  the  burdens  which  he  laid  upon 
it. 

He  was  a  man  to  suggest  new  methods  of  action,  but  not 
one  of  those  good  men  who  having  made  the  suggestion  leave 
it  for  others  to  do  the  work.  Between  1825  and  1832  the  Uni- 
tarian Association  was  organized,  and  no  man  worked  harder 
or  with  more  ability 'than  he  to  carry  it  on.  Many  denomi- 
national  publications  were  issued,  and  everywhere  he  held  the 
laboring  oar.  During  those  ten  years,  he  said  a  few  months 
ago,  more  energetic  work  was  done  for  the  Denomination 
than  ever  since  then,  *'  but,"  he  added,  "  very  little  was  said 
about  it."  A  real  battle  has  little  to  do  with  the  sounding  of 
trumpets.  His  editorial  duties,  at  different  times,  were  many 
and  laborious.  For  nine  years,  we  believe,  he  edited  "  The 
Christian  Examiner,"  with  his  friend  Dr.  Lamson,  and  never 
was  more  intelligent,  conscientious,  unsparing  or  effective 
labor  bestowed  on  that  very  able  periodical.  Dr.  Lam- 
son was  the  scholar.  But  Dr.  Gannett  knew  where  to  find 
the  knowledge  that  he  wanted,  and  between  the  two  the 
most  scrutinizing  attention  was  given  to  every  article  that 
passed  under  their  editorial  inspection. 

Dr.  Gannett  was  not  a  man  of  intuitions,  but  gifted  with  a 
very  large  development  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  He  saw 
what  he  saw  at  all  with  perfect  clearness.  His  faith  in  what 
he  believed  at  all  was  without  any  shadow  of  doubt  or  mis- 
giving. He  was  therefore  impatient  of  religious  musings 
which  have  no  substantial  intellectual  basis  to  stand  upon. 
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He  felt  himself  shut  out  from  that  whole  region  of  spiritual 
speculations  or  imaginings,  into  which  many  devout  persons 
are  led  by  their  affections,  and  where  they  dwell  amid  visions 
of  ideal  life  and  beauty  which  they  learn  to  love  and  cling  to 
as  objects  of  Christian  faith.  There  was  no  place  for  him 
beyond  what  is  distinctly  revealed  by  reason  or  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  This  caused  him  to  appear  to  some  people  to  be 
hard  and  bare  in  his  doctrines,  especially  in  his  views  of  what 
awaits  us  when  we  pass  beyond  this  mortal  life.  This  pecu- 
liarity may  have  lessened  his  power  in  dealing  with  some  of 
the  finer  sensibilities  and  affections.  But  no  man  could  be 
more  tender  in  his  ministrations  to  the  afflicted.  No  one 
could  enter  into  their  feelings  with  a  more  delicate  sympathy, 
or  make  their  sorrows  more  entirely  his  own.  Whatever 
consolations  his  reason  allowed  him  to  accept  as  Irue,  and 
to  receive  into  his  own  heart  in  his  times  of  tribulation,  he 
would  pour  into  their  hearts  with  a  gentleness  and  pathos 
which  only  those  who  have  known  him  at  such  times  could 
understand.  Wherever  he  could  find  his  stricken  and  afflicted 
parishioners,  whether  near  or  far  off,  through  cold  or  heat, 
through  storm  and  darkness,  this  seemingly  diseased  and 
almost  helpless  man  took  his  way  to  them,  and  with  a  voice 
and  countenance  full  of  the  sweetest  sympathy  soothed  and 
comforted  them. 

But  his  strong  forte  lay  in  his  logical  ability  united  with 
religious  fervor.  This,  with  his  sense  of  fairness  to  others, 
his  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  what  he  regarded  as 
the  truth,  and  the  perfect  clearness  of  his  mtellectual  concep- 
tions and  statements,  gave  him  peculiar  power  as  a  contro- 
versial theologian.  His  rapidity  and  logical  exactness  of 
thought,  his  precision  and  felicity  of  expression,  united  as 
they  were  with  a  glow  of  religious  enthusiasm,  increasing  in 
freedom  and  fervor  as  he  went  on  from  one  to  another  branch 
of  his  subject,  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  be  an  extempore  de- 
bater. In  this  department  of  professional  duty  he  had  no 
equal  in  his  own  profession,  and,  as  we  once  heard  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  say,  no  superior  in  the  legal  profession.  His 
greatest  success  before  the  public  was  in  the  different  courses 
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of  controversial  lectures  which  he  gave  on  the  great  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  They  were  given  to  crowded  audi- 
ences, and  listened  to  with  absorbing  interest.  They  were 
sometimes  two  or  three  hours  long.  But  we  have  been  told 
that  there  were  persons  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  locked 
into  his  church  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service  that  they 
might  be  sure  of  a  seat  at  the  evening  lecture.  Many  of  the 
truest  gifts  of  eloquence  showed  themselves  at  those  times. 
He  needed  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  and  the  audience, 
with  the  pressure  thus  put  upon  him,  to  bring  all  his  facul- 
ties into  full  and  vigorous  action. 

When  he  was  speaking  extempore,  there  was  a  peculiar 
aptness,  and  sometimes  a  remarkable  poetic  beauty  in  his 
illustrations.  One  we  remember,  but  not  the  words  he  used, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  speaking,  at  one  of  our  anni- 
versary meetings,  of  the  brethren  who  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  early  period  of  his  ministry.  "  We  no 
longer  see  them,"  he  said,  "  but  the  very  place  is  filled  with 
the  fragrant  memories  which  they  have  left  behind.  As  I 
think  of  them  I  seem  like  one  walking  by  night  through  gar- 
dens of  flowers  where  he  sees  nothing,  but  the  air  is  filled 
with  perfumes  which  tell  him  how  sweet  and  beautiful  they 
are. 

Thus  it  is,  amid  the  perfume  which  still  lingers  around 
their  names,  that  we  have  spoken  of  them  and  of  him.  He 
was  a  man  severe  with  himself  in  his  habits  of  thought  and 
in  the  tasks  which  he  laid  upon  himself.  But  he  was  a  man 
all  alive  with  kindly  affections.  He  delighted  to  exercise 
himself  in  offices  of  brotherly  kindness.  He  could  be  as 
playful  and  as  sportive  as  a  child  among  his  friends,  and 
never  more  so,  we  are  told,  than  during  the  last  few  weeks  of 
his  life.  He  loved  his  sacred  office.  He  loved  to  preach. 
In  his  vacations  and  intervals  of  rest  he  loved  to  go  to 
church.  He  loved  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  There  was 
no  one  who  would  go  farther  or  submit  to  greater  discomfort 
in  order  to  do  the  humblest  among  them  a  favor.  If  in  the 
heat  of  a  discussion  on  some  exciting  topic  he  should  happen 
to  use  what  might  be  considered  a  harsh  expression,  how 
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quick  he  was  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  wrong!  One  even- 
ing in  talking  with  a  young  minister  he  said  something  which 
it  seemed  to  him,  after  his  friend  was  gone,  might  ccmveyau 
unjust  imputation  against  him.  Late  in  the  evening  as  it 
was,  this  dear  good  man  went  out  across  the  city  in  quest  of 
the  young  man  whom  he  felt  that  he  had  wronged,  and  reach- 
ing his  house  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  begged  to  be  for- 
given for  the  injury  that  he  had  done.  Would  that  there 
were  more  of  this  spirit  in  the  world ! 

He  was  strenuous  in  defending  his  own  views,  but  equally 
strenuous  in  securing  a  hearing  for  those  who  differed  from 
him.  He  loved  his  people,  and  earnestly  sought  out  what- 
ever might  add  to  their  virtue  or  happiness.  He  K>ved  the 
poor,  and  no  thought  of  self  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  benefactions  to  them.  He  loved  to  be  doing  some- 
thing, even  in  a  place  of  public  resort,  to  make  those  around 
him  more  comfortable  and  happy.  He  loved  to  be  hospitable 
in  his  own  house,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  last  to  keep  up 
the  old  ministerial  hospitality  of  Boston  in  all  its  generous 
heartiness  of  act  and  speech.  Herein  he  followed  the  Chris- 
tian rule,  not  inviting  those  alone  who  could  ask  him  again, 
or  give  distinction  to  the  feast  anxl  host,  but  he  loved  espe- 
cially to  seek  out  some  poor  brother  who  might  otherwise  be 
neglected  or  forgotten,  and  make  him  a  welcome  and  hon- 
ored guest  as  if  he  were  seeking  a  personal  favor  to  himself. 
And  how  delightful  he  was  at  these  gatherings  under  his  own 
roof!  how  sweet,  how  alive  with  kindly  feeling,  how  thought- 
ful of  every  one,  how  free  and  unconstrained,  how  gentle  and 
sympathetic,  how  brilliant,  too,  in  his  conversation  !  How  he 
was  able  to  quicken  the  faculties  of  his  guests,  and  to  call 
out  in  them  whatever  was  kindest  or  best ! 

He  was  perhaps  more  self-denying  than  self-forgetting, 
though  no  one  could  more  entirely  lose  all  thought  of  self 
than  he  did  when  engaged  in  his  work.  His  humility 
showed  itself  in  the  disparagement  of  what  he  had  done 
more  than  in  any  failure  to  recognize  what  was  due  to  him 
as  a  minister  of  Christ,  or  what  was  required  of  him  in  the 
use  he  should  make  of  his  talents  and  opportunities.     He 
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loved  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  profession.  He 
loved  his  people  and  his  church.  Sometimes,  as  will  happen 
in  all  our  religious  societies,  young  persons  whom  he  had 
watched  over  with  a  father's  care  from  their  childhood,  left 
his  parish,  either  from  the  restlessness  of  youth  or  in  quest 
of  religious  instruction  better  fitted  to  their  peculiar  wants. 
It  pained  him  to  have  them  go.  But  he  knew  that  it  was 
all  owing  to  some  deficiency  in  him.  He  was  grieved,  and 
led  to  look  more  carefully  into  himself  to  find  what  it  was 
that  was  wanting  there.  But  no  word  or  look  of  unkindness 
or  reproach  was  ever  given  to  them.  Old  parishioners  loved 
and  valued  him.  New  members  came  into  his  society,  and 
were  welcomed*  and  watched  over  by  him  with  the  tenderest 
interest,  but  they  could  never  take  the  place  of  those  who 
had  left  him  so  as  to  remove  the  feeling  that  it  was  through 
some  fault  of  his  that  they  had  gone  away. 

He  was  not  of  a  hopeful  temperament  But  he  labored 
none  the  less  earnestly  on  that  account  Conscience  sup- 
plied the  place  of  hope.  If  not  animated  by  the  prospect  of 
success,  he  still  worked  on  with  steadfastness  of  purpose  and 
unremitting  ardor.  It  was  so  not  only  in  his  own  work,  but 
in  the  view  which  he  took  of  other  men's  labors  and  the  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  them. 

Dr.  Eliot  of  St  Louis  in  his  sermon  to  his  own  people  on 
Dr.  Gannett  thus  speaks  of  these  traits  :  — 

"  He  felt  wrong  and  injustice  keenly,  but  bore  no  malice,  and  for- 
gave with  that  perfect  forgiveness  which  forgets  the  wrong  and 
shields  the  wrong-doer.  His  life  was  so  full  of  noble  deeds,  his 
eloquence  was  so  masterly,  his  wisdom  was  so  reliable,  his  capacity 
of  working  was  so  wonderfully  great,  his  readiness  to  work  for 
every  good  cause  was  so  inexhaustible,  that  he  continually  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  every  enterprise,  and  men  counted  upon  him 
as  a  host,  and  whether  he  would  or  no  he  was  for  all  those  forty-five 
years  of  service  a  leader  and  standard-bearer  among  men  who  were 
themselves  qualified  to  be  such,  but  who  yielded  to  him  or  forced 
upon  him  the  precedence.  And  yet  his  humility,  his  self-deprecia- 
tion, his  lowly  estimate  of  himself  and  of  all  he  did,  were  so  un- 
affectedly sincere,  that  when  all  men  were  praising  and  looking  up 
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to  him,  and  crowds  hung  upon  the  words  of  his  lips,  and  there  were 
none  to  answer,  he  was  oppressed  with  the  feeling  of  his  insignifi- 
cance, and  prayed  that  God  would  forgive  his  short-coming  and 
inefficiency.  I  doubt  if  he  ever  said,  I  have  done  this  or  that ;  but 
only,  I  have  tried,  and  am  sorry  that  it  was  no  better. 

"  He  was  not  naturally  of  a  sanguine  or  hoi>eful  temper,  and  in  so 
far  the  motive  and  encouragement  to  work  were  not  so  great  as  to 
many  others.  He  took  discouraging  views  of  his  work  and  of  sur- 
rounding influences.  He  often  thought  that  things  were  going  very 
wrong.  But  in  his  work  and  duties  his  conscientious  earnestness 
took  the  place  of  every  other  motive.  To  do  his  part  well  was  the 
great  necessity  imposed  upon  him,  and  he  worked  with  a  wiiL  He 
might  discourage  you,  but  he  would  work  for  you  and  with  you,  and 
command  the  success  he  did  not  dare  to  promise.* 

''  Thirty-six  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  beginner  here,  and  we  were 
about  to  make  an  appeal  for  help  to  our  New-England  friends,  be 
heard  that  I  was  going  there  for  that  purpose,  and  with  his  frank 
honesty  he  wrote  me  a  long  letter.  I  have  it  yet,  and  read  it  over 
only  a  few  weeks  since.  He  advised  me  not  to  undertake  any  such 
thing.  'You  will  only  bring  disappointment  upK>n  yourself  and 
your  cause.  You  may  beg  your  tongue  ofl^  and  little  will  come  of 
it.'  That  was  not  encouraging,  but  it  did  me  good,  for  it  showed 
that  there  was  no  easy  task  before  me.  I  went  on,  certainly  expect- 
ing no  help  from  him.  But  he  no  sooner  saw  me  than  he  entered 
into  all  my  thoughts  and  plans,  and  to  him,  more  than  to  all  others 
put  together,  we  owed  whatever  success  we  gained.  Our  religious 
enterprise  may  be  traced  to  him  and  his  congregation  as  its  princi- 
pal promoters.  When  he  stood  in  this  church,  some  years  ago,  he 
looked  upon  what  was  to  no  small  extent  his  own  work.  There  are 
some  men  who  are  ready  enough  to  encourage,  and  say,  'Go  in 
and  win  ; '  but  they  themselves  do  not  touch  your  burden  with  one 
of  their  fingers.  If  he  sometimes  went  to  the  other  extreme,  I  for 
one  have  good  reason  to  thank  him  for  it" 

When,  worn  down  with  the  exhausting  labors  of  a  minis- 
try of  nearly  half  a  century,  he  asked  that  his  connection 
with  his  people  might  be  dissolved,  and  they,  wishing  to  con- 
tinue his  salary,  consented  to  release  him  from  preaching,  it 
was  almost  like  the  sundering  of  soul  and  body  for  him  to  be 
thus  separated  during  the  services  from  those  whose  moral 
and  spiritual  improvement  had  been,  so  long,  the  one  thought 
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dearest  to  his  heart,  and  entering  most  deeply  into  all  the 
habits  and  affections  of  his  life. 

Time  and  change  and  rest  had  restored  health  to  his  dis^ 
eased  and  shattered  nerves.  He  was  entirely  himself  again. 
He  enjoyed  the  last  summer  with  something  of  the  playful 
hilarity  of  his  happiest  days.  He  preached  with  his  former 
ability  and  fervor,  delighting  especially  in  labors  of  love.  His 
last  sermon  from  the  pulpit,  six  days  before  his  death,  was 
from  the  words ;  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to 
sit  with  me  on  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame  and  am 
set  with  my  Father  in  his  throne."  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  Sunday,  at  his  boarding-house  in  Whitefield,  among  # 
the  White  Mountains,  he  preached  from  the  words,  "  Grow 
in  grace,"  and  his  sermon,  said  one  who  heard  it,  "  was  so 
good,  fervent,  beautiful."  "  Once  before  this  last  Sunday," 
said  one  of  his  fellow-boarders,  we  had  had  the  parlor  even- 
ing service  at  his  house — a  service  I  can  never  forget — 
Unitarians  from  Cambridge,  Providence,  and  New  Orleans, 
Methodists  from  Vermont,  an  Orthodox  lady  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  Baptist  family  under  whose  roof  we  met, 
formed  the  congregation.  After  the  prayer  and  singing,  and 
the  reading  of  a  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Dr.  Gan- 
nett read  to  us  one  of  his  most  thoughtful  and  most  spiritual 
discourses.  The  subject  was  the  old,  old  theme,  "  Man's 
Knowledge  of  God."  The  central  thought  of  the  sermon 
was  the  impossibility  of  .finding  God  by  the  searching  of  the 
understanding  —  the  possibility  of  knowing  him  by  the  rev- 
erent approaches  of  faith.  But  the  profound  argument,  the 
transparent  beauty  of  the  style,  the  clear  definition  of  the 
nature  of  Christian  faith,  and  the  solemn  earnestness  which 
pervaded  the  entire  discourse  —  these  no  report  can  ade- 
quately present.  And  the  conviction  came  into  the  mind  of 
at  least  one  listener  that  it  is  a  sign  of  the  decay  of  the  mod- 
ern pulpit,  and  of  its  bondage  to  the  enervating  tyranny  of 
sensational  preaching,  that  the  fashion  of  sermons  like  this 
is  passing  avvay." 

These  last  services  with  Christians  of  different  name  may 
be  an  emblem  of  the  wider  sympathies  and  broader,  beartief 
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communion  of  soul  with  soul  which  was  already  ••waiting 
this  meek  and  lowly  and  loving  follower  of  Christ  On  Sat- 
urday evening,  the  26th  of  August,  while  he  was  on  his  way 
to  the  duties  of  the  coming  Sabbath,  the  messenger  of  God 
met  him.  His  warfare  was  accomplished.  His  labor  of  love 
on .  earth  was  finished.  He  has  joined  again  the  glorious 
band  of  devout  and  faithful  men,  once  his  companions  and 
fellow-laborers  here,  and  now  with  him  numbered  among  the 
saints  in  glory  everlasting. 


TIME   THE   PRESERVER. 

BY   ALEXANDER  YOUNG. 

Time  has  usually  been  represented  as  the  inexorable  de- 
stroyer. If  a  great  empire,  after  years  of  prosperity,  falls 
into  decay,  either  through  domestic  dissensions  or  foreign 
conflict,  the  result  is  charged  to  the  influence  of  time.  The 
sentimental  traveler,  musing  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
monuments,  refers  their  disintegration  to  its  remorseless 
tooth.  When  works  of  literature  or  art  which  once  enjoyed 
popularity  cease  to  interest  the  public,  time  is  held  responsi- 
ble. This  serves  to  point  the  moral  of  homilies  on  the  per- 
ishable nature  of  literary  fame,  and  the  mournful  strain  is 
chanted  for  the  benefit  of  unfledged  aspirants. 

We  are  tired  of  this  sort  of  teaching.  It  wearies  us  to 
have  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  sit  forever  on  the  ruins  of 
London  Bridge,  or  his  naked  fisherman  continually  wash  his 
nets  in  the  mastless  Thames.  The  tramp  of  hurrying  feet  — 
the  full  tide  of  human  life,  as  Dr.  Johnson  phrased  it  — 
is  to  our  mind  preferable  to  this  gloomy  sentimentalisra. 
There  is  more  real  interest  in  the  homeless  vagrant  crouch- 
ing under  those  massive  arches,  with  no  friend  but  God  in 
the  wide  world,  than  in  these  Maori  reporters  "  doing "  the 
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ruins  for  Van  Dieman's  Land  gazettes.  Even  the  turbid 
Thames  has  a  deeper  interest  for  us  than  if  it  were  clean 
enough  for  the  nude  barbarian  to  wash  his  nets  in.  Give  us 
a  hold  on  human  sympathy  rather  than  all  this  sickly  senti- 
mentality !  It  is  better  to  be  braced  for  duty  by  contact  with 
daily  life  than  to  indulge  in  opiate  dreams  of  mere  specula- 
tion. 

Really,  the  idea  of  time  as  a  great  destroyer  seems  unnat- 
ural and  unjust.  It  arises  from  misapprehension.  Neither 
poetry  nor  romance  can  give  vitality  to  such  a  view.  The  old 
man  with  his  hour-glass  and  scythe  measuring  off  the  span 
of  human  life  which  he  cuts  down  without  compunction,  is  as 
forbidding  as  the  three  Fates.  Such  a  doctrine  seems  only 
appropriate  among  a  people  to  whom  time  is  the  end  of  all 
things,  if  we  can  imagine  a  nation  with  such  a  godless  creed. 
"  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep,"  was  the  motto  which  the  atheis- 
tic anarchy  of  France  inscribed  on  public  cemeteries ;  but 
even  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  were  forced  to  admit  that  this 
assumption  was  an  impious  mockery,  and  Robespierre  him- 
self declared,  that,  if  there  were  no  God,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  create  one.  To  those  who  regarded  death  as  an  eter- 
nal sleep,  who,  like  the  disciples  of  Lucretius,  planted  their 
glory  in  the  graVe,  the  close  of  life,  without  the  compensation 
for  its  trials  which  another  state  of  existence  affords,  would 
be  naturally  accounted  gloomy.  For  life,  however  miserable, 
is  a  possession  to  which  we  eagerly  cling,  unwilling  to  surren- 
der even  its  calamities,  though  conscious  of  the  nobler  life 
beyond.  What,  then,  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  those 
who,  having  no  such  assurances,  contemplated  the  return  of 
the  human  clod  to  dust  and  the  annihilation  of  the  soul.^ 
Would  it  be  strange  for  them  to  regard  time  as  a  destroyer, 
the  Chronos  who  devoured  his  children?  Can  we  wonder 
that  pagan  philosophy  so  often  culminated  in  suicide,  that 
the  illustrious  disciple  of  Zeno  could  find  no  other  refuge  in 
misfortune  than  his  trusty  sword  ?  This  was  the  creed  of 
the  Stoic,  not  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  The  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  Delaroche  symbolizes  the  saintly  peace  of  the  mar- 
tyr round  whose  head  the  aureole  is  gleaming  as  her  body 
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floats  down  the  sullen  Tiber.  Her  sufferings  are  over- 
Time  has  preserved  her  for  eternity. 

A  superficial  view  of  human  affairs  might  indeed  lead  to 
this  erroneous  conception  of  time.  The  decay  of  all  matter 
which  is  constantly  going  on,  the  crumbling  ruins  and  muti- 
lated statues  which  are  all  that  is  left  of  many  masterpieces 
of  ancient  art,  and  the  extinction  of  peoples  who  once  filled 
the  world  with  glory,  might  well  point  such  a  gloomy  moral 
But  a  little  reflection  will  convince  us  that  this  is  but  a  nar- 
row view  of  the  office  of  time.  We  must  look  at  this  ques- 
tion in  its  length  and  breadth,  and  regard  not  incidental  and 
temporary,  but  ultimate  and  permanent  results.  We  do  not 
call  the  enterprising  architect  a  destroyer,  who  pulls  down 
structures  and  erects  others  more  beautiful  in  their  placei 
although  destruction  is  an  essential  part  of  his  work.  He  is 
to  be  judged  by  Pope's  rule :  "In  every  piece  regard  the 
writer's  end."  The  surgeon  who  amputates  his  patient's  leg 
is  no  destroyer,  though  he  removes  that  which  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  art  can  never  supply.  His  ultimate  object  is 
to  save  life,  though  in  doing  it  he  has  to  destroy  the  appli- 
ances which  give  it  so  much  usefulness.  The  glittering  knife 
of  the  surgeon,  which  searches  the  crimson  springs  of  exist- 
ence, is  as  truly  a  messenger  of  life  as  the  raven  that  fed 
Elijah  in  the  wilderness. 

To  call  time  a  preserver,  and  not  a  destroyer,  is  only  an 
affirmation  of  the  well-settled  scientific  doctrine  that  matter 
is  indestructible.  In  the  changes  which  are  constantly  tak- 
ing place  in  its  form,  there  is  no  diminution  of  its  quantity. 
No  particle  of  it  is  ever  lost.  The  chemist  may  bring  the 
most  powerful  agents  to  bear  on  any  substance,  and,  though 
he  may  so  completely  change  its  form  as  to  make  it  unrecog- 
nizable, he  cannot  annihilate  any  part  of  it.  In  some  shape 
or  other  it  will  elude  his  disintegrating  touch  and  remain  the 
same  in  quantity  as  when  first  subjected  to  his  experiments. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  asserted  on  high  authority  that  waves 
of  sound,  once  set  in  motion,  move  on  in  rhythmic  cadences 
for  ages,  so  that  words  uttered  by  an  orator  in  England  will 
vibrate,  long  after  his  tones  are  hushed,  amid  Australian  for- 
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ests.     It  may  well  be  that  words  spoken  in  time  will  only 
crystallize  to  their  ultimate  significance  in  eternity,  when 
alone  their  influence  and  import  can  be  accurately  known. 
But  time  is  something  more  than  a  preserver  of  the  primal 
elements  of  matter.     Whatever  is  most  valuable  in  material 
substances  is  preserved  as  long  as  it  can  be  useful  to  the 
world,  and  time  then  reduces  it  to  dust.     How  long  the  mas- 
terpieces of  philosophy,  literature,  and  art  remain  to  instruct 
and  elevate  the  race !     The  sacred  books  of  the  elder  age, 
the  Hindoo  Vedas,  the  writings  of  Confucius,  the  Koran, 
containing,  with  all   their  imperfections,  so  much  of  solid 
worth,  and  enforcing  the  great  truths  of  morality  to  nations 
deprived  of  a  purer  faith,  have  survived  the  pressure  of  cen- 
turies on  which  the  Pyramids  look  down.     Their  superior, 
the  Bible,  stands  to-day,  as  it  has  stood  for  ages,  unharmed 
by  the  assaults  of  infidelity  or  the  advance  of  science,  the 
hope  and  comfort  of  countless  millions.     Homer  and  Virgil, 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Cervantes,  seem  as  fresh  now  as 
when   they  first   charmed   the   world.      Some   lesser  lights 
shine  less  brightly,  but  have  not  yet  gone  out.     Others  have 
done  their  work  in  their  generation,  and  time  has  dimmed 
their  lustre.     But  librarians  of  our  great  libraries  tell  us  that 
the  most  obscure  books  are  sought  for  by  the  scholar  who 
finds  some  fact  or  fancy  which  helps  him  to  expound  the 
truth.     Macaulay  wrote  his  history  from  forgotten  tracts  and 
pamphlets  buried  in  the  British  Museum.     Motley  ransacks 
dusty  archives   for  the   essential    materials  of  his   brilliant 
works.     Carlyle  crowds  his  canvas  with  colors  long  since 
dim  on  other  pages,  but  which  shine  with  fresh  lustre  in  his. 
In  a  delightful  essay  on  "  The  Art  of  Bookmaking,"  IrA'ing 
shows  us  how  ancient  writers  are  used  by  the  modems,  and 
pictures  venerable  authors  in  a  great  library  restored  to  life, 
and  stripping  a  grave  professor  and  a  gossipy  compiler  of 
their  stolen  finery.      Even  novelists  not  only  obtain  their 
plots,  but   sometimes   their   ideas   and   language,   from   the 
productions  of  their  predecessors.      Bulwer's  "Caxtons"  is 
not  merely  modeled  on  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  but  the  salient 
situations  and  expressions  of  Sterne  are  easily  recognizable 
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through  the  verbal  varnish  of  the  baronet.  Our  current 
speech  is  full  of  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  distant  past 
It  is  fossil  history  and  poetry.  The  Crispin  agitator  who  is 
told  that  he  had  better  stick  to  his  last,  is  unconscious  that 
his  true  rebuker  is  a  Greek  painter  who  has  been  dead  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  Nor  does  the  facile  quoter  know 
that  the  expression  when  used  by  the  Romans  referred  to  the 
great  labor  and  skill  which  the  luxury  of  that  day  required 
from  the  shoemaker,  giving  him  no  time  for  other  work. 
Even  the  elaborate  wit  of  Sheridan,  which  was  kept  bottled 
up  for  seemingly  unpremeditated  use,  has  been  traced  back  to 
some  Egyptian  diner-out.  Humboldt  mentions  a  parrot  in 
one  of  the  South  American  villages  that  was  said  by  the  natives 
to  speak  the  unknown  tongue  of  an  extinct  tribe.  How  many 
of  us,  like  the  Aturian  parrot,  repeat  phrases,  unconscious  of 
their  meaning,  to  hearers  equally  unconscious!  Nowadays 
everybody  is  talking  about  the  tariff,  but  few  know  the  origin 
of  the  word.  It  is  derived  from  "  Tarifa,"  a  promontory  in 
Spain  extending  into  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  where  the 
Moors  formerly  levied  duties  on  mefchandise  in  passing  ves- 
sels. Such  is  the  significance  which,  through  the  ages,  lies 
embalmed  in  words ! 

Time  preserves  the  best  works  of  sculpture  and  painting  as 
well  as  literature.  These  masterpieces  of  ancient  art  are  the 
wonder  and  despair  of  modern  students.  The  **  beautiful  dis- 
dain "  in  the  eye  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo,  which  caught  the 
admiring  glance  of  Byron,  seems  intended  to  baffle  ambitious 
but  incompetent  modelers.  Raphael's  Madonnas  are  still 
the  type  of  ideal  beauty.  No  copyist  has  ever  depicted  the 
sorrowful  beauty  of  the  Cenci  as  she  irradiates  Guido's  can- 
vas, or  the  supernal  loveliness  of  the  seraph  saints  of  Fra 
Angelico.  Criticism  measures  even  their  imperfections  by 
deviation  from  their  own  standard.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact 
that  the  most  fragile  objects  of  ancient  art  are  in  perfect 
preservation.  While  the  antiquary  finds  tremendous  masses 
of  crumbling  masonry  and  galleries  of  mutilated  statues,  he 
meets  with  delicate  vases  and  cups  of  porcelain  which  time 
has  spared.     Nineveh  and  Egypt  furnish  many  examples  of 
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this  enduring  fragility.  Among  the  interesting  memorials  of 
Assyrian  art  there  are  none  more  touching  than  the  terra- 
cotta efBgies  of  dogs  that  are  supposed  to  have  been  royal 
favorites.  When  they  died  their  figures  were  preserved,  to 
keep  their  names  bright  through  the  dusty  ages.  The  per- 
manence which  is  denied  to  the  temple  is  vouchsafed  to  the 
vase.  Time  preserves  the  form  and  name  of  the  dog,  but 
gives  no  traces  of  his  master.  Rings  of  porcelain,  so  delicate 
that  savans  tell  us  they  could  not  have  been  designed  for 
use,  still  show  the  bas-reliefs  cut  by  cunning  Egyptian  artists 
whose  names  have  perished.  Among  the  most  exquisite 
remains  of  ancient  art  are  the  intaglios  worn  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  their  rings,  some  of  which  have  a  personal 
as  well  as  historic  celebrity.  Many  of  them  are  as  perfect 
to-day  in  their  finish  and  polish  as  when  issued  from  the  stu- 
dios of  Dioscorides  and  his  pupils  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
.  Their  delicate  beauty  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  under  the 
microscope,  which  shows  no  trace  of  time's  corroding  touch. 
Nothing  brings  back  the  past  like  these  memorials.  Even 
the  great  Pyramid,  which  is  his  majestic  monument,  does  not 
recall  the  personality  of  Cheops  so  vividly  as  his  signet  ring 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Who  would  not  gladly 
part  with  "  the  new-born  gauds  "  of  modern  jewelers  for  one 
of  these  venerable  relics  ?  They  speak  to  us  of  habits  and 
associations  symbolized  by  no  other  objects ;  for  rings  for- 
merly had  a  significance  which  does  not  now  attach  to  them. 
Geology  shows  us  the  strata  of  the  earth's  surface  com- 
posed of  layers  almost  as  nicely  arranged  as  shells  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  conchologist.  The  great  forests  of  the  car- 
boniferous  era,  after  affording  shade  and  sustenance  to  gigan- 
tic antediluvian  reptiles,  have,  by  the  divine  alchemy,  been 
turned  into  beds  of  coal  for  the  uses  of  civilization.  It  is  a 
strange  thought  that  the  lump  of  bitumen,  whose  ruddy 
blaze  cheers  the  weary  student  in  the  long  winter  night, 
once  sheltered  the  extinct  creatures  whose  fossil  remains 
are  piled  up  in  our  museums.  Having  served  this  useful 
purpose  in  the  distant  past,  time  preserves  it  for  higher 
^uses.  The  argument  for  design  that  Paley  drew  from  the 
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mechanism  of  the  watch,  is  even  stronger  in  these  deposits 
which  have  remained  undisturbed  for  ages.  The  watch  ticks 
only  to  the  ear  of  the  passing  generation,  but  that  lump 
of  coal  has  heard  the  clock  of  the  centuries.  Yet  there 
are  stranger  revelations  still.  We  talk  with  wonder  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race  as  it  is  revealed  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Nineveh  and  Egypt,  where  so  many  Biblical  narra- 
tives are  confirmed  and  illustrated ;  we  look  with  admiration 
on  bas-reliefs  which  represent  the  Assyrian  coming  down 
like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,  and  see  Sennacherib,  with  all  his 
hosts,  besieging  the  city  of  Lachish  ;  we  gaze  with  astonish- 
ment on  triumphal  processions  of  Egyptian  kings  who  were  • 
contemporaries  of  Joseph  and  Moses  :  but  these  venerable 
remains  are  but  of  yesterday,  compared  with  other  memorials 
of  man  which  time  has  preserved.  Sixteen  feet  below  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi,  near  New  Orleans,  beneath  four 
cypress  forests  which  have  flourished  and  decayed,  and  over 
which  the  great  river  has  deposited  its  mud  for  ages,  a  human 
skeleton  was  dug  up  by  workmen,  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  birth  of  this  man  takes  us  back  at  least  fifty  thou- 
sand years.  The  skeleton  of  another  man  was  found  buried 
under  the  Mississippi  bluffs  in  strata  which  show  him  to 
have  lived  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  years  ago. 
This  is  the  Man  of  Natchez,  the  oldest  inhabitant,  so  far  as 
we  know,  of  this  continent.  But,  venerable  as  he  seems,  he 
is,  as  has  been  well  said,  but  a  parvenu  on  this  planet  com- 
pared with  men  whose  bones  and  implements  have  been 
found  in  the  high  mountain  valleys  and  gravel-pits  of  Eu- 
rope. The  fossil  man  of  Denise  was  buried  long  before  his 
young  American  brother  was  born.  The  Engis  and  Nean- 
derthal skulls  are  of  still  greater  antiquity.  Their  owners, 
however,  were  not  apes,  but  men,  who  had  utensils  and  weap- 
ons of  stone,  and  hunted  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  mammoth, 
cave-bear,  hyena,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds.  Huxley 
and  Lubbock,  the  advocates  of  the  simian  origin  of  the 
human  race,  confess  that  the  oldest  remains  yet  discov- 
ered, afford  no  confirmation  of  their  theory.  Time,  that  pre- 
serves abundant   proof  of  man's   antiquity,  affords  no  evif 
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dence  of  his  retrogression.     If  the  philos6pher  does  not  rise 
above  the  human  level,  the  idiot  cannot  fall  below  it. 

Time  often  preserves  the  physical  and  mental  powers  far 
beyond  the.  ordinary  span  of  human  life.  Fleeting  as  per- 
sonal attractions  seem,  they  sometimes  linger  till  advanced 
age.  Diana  of  Poitiers  at  sixty  had  the  fresh  bloom  of  early 
womanhood.  "  I've  known  a  cheek  at  forty  like  a  peach," 
says  Leigh  Hunt,  and  we  all  have  seen  the  fires  of  youth 
beneath  the  snows  of  fourscore.  Great  artists,  authors,  and 
statesmen  have  retained  their  physical  and  mental  vigor  to  a 
late  period.  This  generation  has  witnessed  the  giants  of  pol- 
itics and  law,  Brougham,  Lyndhurst,  and  Sugden,  grappling 
with  great  public  questions,  and  the  life  .and  ornament  of 
society,  when  long  past  eighty.  Humboldt  was  spared  to 
science  till  ninety.  Our  own  Quincy  rounded  nearly  a  cen- 
tury of  vigorous  life.  Hallam  lived  far  beyond  the  grand 
climacteric  of  his  well-used  years. 

But,  though  death  may  be  premature,  time  must  still  be 
regarded  as  a  preserver.  Life  is  not  measured  by  length  of 
years,  but  by  depth  of  experience.  It  is  a  school  where 
youth  may  gain  the  needed  discipline  whose  value  age  could 
not  enhance.  Even  suffering  and  disease  have  beneficial 
uses.  The  sun  may  set  in  clouds  and  storm,  and  yet  rise  in 
an  unclouded  sky.  Whether  the  summons  come  early  or 
late,  it  equally  subserves  the  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness.  The  work  may  be  incomplete  here,  but  more  im- 
portant duties  await  the  perfected  powers  hereafter.  What 
though  the  great  author  die  in  the  zenith  of  usefulness  and 
honor  while  thousands  hang  entranced  over  his  unfinished 
pages !  Time  preserves  him  from  the  changes  of  mortality 
for  the  nobler  life  beyond.  When  Raphael  died  in  the  flush 
of  opening  manhood,  his  last  and  greatest  work,  the  colors 
still  wet  upon  the  canvas,  was  hung  over  his  lifeless  remains 
at  his  funeral,  the  fitting  symbol  of  that  other  Transfigura- 
tion which  gladdened  his  spiritual  vision. 

^''Emigravit  be  the  inscription  on  the  tomb-stone  where  he  lies: 
Dead  he  is  not,  —  but  departed,  —  for  the  artist  never  dies." 
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OUR  SAVIOUR  AN  OFFENSE  TO  THE  PIOUS  OF 
HIS  DAY  FOR  HIS  LITTLE  FAITH  AND  FOR 
HIS  GREAT  FAITH. 

A  SERMON.      BY  REV.  RUFUS   ELLIS. 

Therefore  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only 
had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said  also,  that  God  was  his  Father,  making 
himself  equal  with  God.  —  John  v.  i8. 

•"  WoE  unto  you,"  said  Jesus,  "  when  all  men  speak  well  of 
you ;  for  so  did  their  fathers  of  the  false  prophets."  The 
true  servant  of  God  is  bitterly  hated  as  well  as  dearly  loved. 
It  is  one  of  the  sure  and  constant  notes  of  truth  that  it 
awakens  opposition.  Precious  ointment,  and  more  precious 
tears  of  penitence,  are  provided  for  the  feet  of  the  Christ ; 
but  for  his  head  and  his  side  there  are  the  thorns  and  the 
spear.  Those  who  love  darkness  must  needs  hate  the  light, 
and  when  they  are  seen  to  contract  their  brows  and  hide 
their  faces  you  may  be  sure  that  the  dayspring  is  come.  It 
is  enough  for  the  disciple  to  be  as  his  Master,  to  be  loved  as 
he  was  loved,  to  be  hated  as  he  was  hated.  If  there  is  in  the 
world  any  true  Christianity,  any  Christianity  approaching 
nearer  to  the  Master's  standard  than  the  average  religion  of 
Christendom,  it  would  be  fair  to  expect  that  even  in  these 
days- it  would  be  an  offense  to  most,  that  they  would  seek  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  and  that  for  substantially  the  same  reasons 
which  were  alleged  by  the  Jews  in  justification  of  their 
hatred  of  the  Christ.  As  it  is  the  grand  and  singular  pre- 
rogative of  our  immortal  religion  to  renew  her  youth,  yea,  to 
be  born  again,  from  age  to  age,  so  fresh  misunderstandings, 
oppositions,  and  even  persecutions  must  accompany  these 
new  advents.  Of  course  a  doctrine  or  denomination  may  be 
deservedly  unpopular,  —  unpopular  because  of  its  denials  and 
its  coldness  and  its  worldliness ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  shallow  than  to  confound  the  popular  en- 
dorsement with  the  divine  seal,  and  to  fail  to  recognize  the 
testimony  which  is  born  for  the  truth  by  those  who  cannot 
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or  Will  not  understand  it.  There  will  be,  from  time  to  time, 
as  Christian  years  go  on,  a  little  flock  to  which  it  will  be 
blessed  to  belong.  It  is  the  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
them  the  kingdom.  The  future,  if  not  the  present,  is  theirs. 
Bags  that  wax  not  old  and  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  are  pro- 
vided for  them.  They  have  reason  to  be  encouraged  if  they 
find  that  their  experience  is  but  the  countermart  of  the  Mas- 
ter's experience,  —  if  some  who  are  not  wicked  cannot,  and 
more  who  are  wicked  will*  not,  receive  their  word.  A  cause 
may  be  in  the  minority,  and  everywhere  spoken  against  be- 
cause it  is  a  poor  cause.  Beware  of  the  conceit  which  com- 
plains of  misunderstanding  and  persecution.  And  yet  never 
forget  that  there  ought  to  be  somewhere  a  cause  which  is 
eminently  unpopular  because  it  is  eminently  good,  a  cause 
whose  supporters  ought  to  be  and  will  be  the  gladdest  and 
the  hopefullest  of  mankind,  anointed  like  their  Master  with 
the  oil  of  joy  above  their  fellows. 

And  it  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  learn  from  St. 
John  what  it  was  in  the  Christ  which  so  embittered  the  Jews 
against  him.  They  said  that  he  was  a  Sabbath-breaker;  that 
he  made  light  of  sacred  things, — ^but  that  was  not  the  worst, 
—  they  sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he,  being  in  the 
form  of  a  man  and  subject  at  all  points  to  human  infii;mitieSy 
had  claimed  the  nearest  kinship  with  the  unseen  Father. 
Now,  I  can  'easily  conceive  that  there  should  be  Christians 
in  Christendom,  not  gathered,  it  may  be,  anywhere  into  a 
visible  company,  least  of  all  into  a  professing  sect,  but  rather 
scattered  up  and  down  and  abroad,  who  are  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  and  opposed  because  they  also  are  at  once  not  reli- 
gious enough  and  too  religious,  —  denying  what  others  be- 
lieve, believing  what  others  deny,  free  in  their  interpretation 
and  use  of  recognized  sanctities,  profoundly  persuaded  of  the 
religiousness  of  human  life  and  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
the  moral  sentiment. 

There  is  a  spiritual  Christianity,  —  a  Christianity  inspired 
of  Christ,  which  must  be  content  to  be  misunderstood  be- 
cause with  the  Master  it  subordinates  the  letter  and  the 
form  to  the  spirit  and  the  life ;  because  it  believes  that  the 
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Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath ;  that 
the  Bible  is  the  record  of  a  revelation,  not  the  revelation 
itself,  the  word  of  God  indeed,  but  not  God.  There  is  a 
spiritual  Christianity  which  must  be  content  to  be  misun- 
derstood because  it  will  not  consent  to  confound  any  ordi- 
nance, however  Scriptural  or  ancient  or  helpful  or  beautiful, 
with  the  love  which  is  the  end  of  the  commandments.  They 
called  him  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  he  was  one  if  Pharisaism 
was  to  be  allowed  to  write  the  law 'of  Sabbati^^  observance; 
and  yet  let  no  one  claim  fellowship  with  :^^in'st,  and  a  share 
in  his  reproach,  on  the  score  of  what  t6o  often  boasts  itself 
as  liberty,  but  is  only  license.  Christ  made  reverent  use 
of  the  Sabbath  even  while  he  was  bringing  in  a  better  day. 
He  did  not  confound  a  superstitious  observance  with  a  wise 
recognition.  He  knew  that  the  means  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lected by  those  who  seek  for  the  end,  and  that  only  a  fool 
will  throw  away  the  ladder  because  it  is  so  much  more 
refreshing  to  his  spirit  to  gaze  at  the  prospect  from  the  top 
of  the  house  than  to  climb  the  rounds.  "  I  came,"  he  said, 
"  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill."  If,  my  friend,  you  are  chiefly 
conspicuous  for  your  freedoms,  and  what  is  called  your  bold- 
ness ;  for  your  forsaking  of  religious  assemblies,  and  your 
inability  to  draw  any  line  between  the  Bible  and  other 
books,  —  if  you  are  ready  on  this  score  to  claim  a  place 
in  the  van  of  humanity  and  among  the  despised  and  rejected, 
let  me  tell  you  that  you  belong,  not  to  a  small  company,  but 
to  a  very  large  one,  the  great  multitude  of  Sadducees  who, 
since  the  world  began,  have  gloried  in  denial,  and  have  been 
nothing  if  not  critical.  It  need  not  be  a  little  flock  if  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  superstitious  use  of  sacred  things 
could  join  hands  with  those  who  reject  them  altogether.  It 
must  be  a  little  flock  because  for  the  Christian  to  be  found 
with  the  deniers  and  despisers  would  be  all  one  as  if  the 
Lord  were  to  say  with  the  Sadducees  that  there  is  no  resur- 
rection, neither  angel  nor  spirit,  because  the  Pharisees  in  a 
bigoted  way  affirmed  both. 

Moreover,  —  and   this  consideration  is  vital,  —  the  appar- 
ent irreverence  of  a  true  Christianity  is  ever  only  apparent. 
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and  comes  indeed  of  the  abundance  of  a  worshiping  and 
believing  soul,  a  soul  which,  because  it  has  learned  what 
that  meaneth,  —  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  —  can- 
not condemn  the  guiltless.  How  tender  is  such  a  soul 
towards  the  reverences  and  faiths  of  other  souls ;  how 
incapable  of  that  childishness  which  seeks  to  startle  by. 
what  are  called  brave  denials;  how  ready  to  perceive  that 
there  is  virtue  in  the  very  hem  of  the  garment  which  enrobes 
the  form  of  a  Holy  One ;  how  quick  to  uncover  the  head  and 
to  cease  from  all  speech  even  in  the  temple  which  hath  no 
sacredness  save  that  which  proceeds  from  the  simple  trust  of 
those  who  bend  in  worship  within  its  walls  and  before  its 
altar !  As  we  find  among  the  straiter  sects  an  intolerable 
bigotry,  so  among  the  freer  sects  do  we  find  an  intolerable 
insolence,  a  thrusting  of  what  is  called  free  thought  upon 
those  who  would  be  free  to  believe  as  others  are  free  not  to 
believe,  and  who  would  like  the  privilege  of  reading  their 
Bibles,  and  saying  their  prayers,  without  being  told  for  the 
hundredth  time  that  the  Bible  and  praying  are  things  of  the 
past  and  useless  from  this  time  forward. 

But  if  the  company  of  the  faithful  is  bi^t  small  because  so 
few  can  or  will  distinguish  between  religion  and  superstition, 
between  reason  in  Christianity  and  reason  without  Christian- 
ity, it  is  made  still  smaller  because  the  world  is  so  slow  to 
recognize  the  sacredness  which  may  fairly  be  claimed  for 
man's  life.  He  said,  "  I  am  the  Son  of  God."  That  angered 
them  beyond  endurance.  When  the  high  priest  heard  that, 
in  answer,  too,  to  his  solemn  adjuration,  he  rent  his  clothes 
and  said,  "  What  need  of  other  witnesses."  But  why  did  He 
call  himself  the  Son  of  God }  Because  He  was  the  Son 
of  God,  and  must  say  so  though  the  cross  was  before  him, 
because  He  knew  that  in  his  inmost  being  and  essence  He 
was  Light  of  Light,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds, 
the  Brightness  of  that  Glory,  the  Image  of  that  Person,  as 
Eternal  in  his  Sonship  as  his  Father  was  Eternal  in  his 
Fatherhood.  Very  well :  so  say  the  Scriptures  and  the  high- 
est reason,  and  neither  of  them  can  be  broken  ;  but  why  did 
He  appear  on  earth,  Son  of  Mary  as  well  as  Son  of  God, 
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to  be  it  and  to  say  it  ?  Why  must  He  who  is  in  the  form  of 
God  be  found  in  fashion  as  a  man ;  why  must  the  Bread  of 
God  come  down  from  heaven  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  was  that  human  nature  and  human  life  from  the 
inmost  centre  to  the  outermost  circles  might  be  thoroughly 
redeemed  and  consecrated,  that  there  might  be  not  only  a 
holy  temple,  and  holy  priests  and  a  holy  nation,  but  a  holy 
manhood  ;  that  we  might  see  the  capability  of  everything  on 
earth  to  become  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  everlasting  life ; 
that  there  might  be  no  great  gulf  any  longer  between  God 
and  man,  the  divine  and  the  human,  the  heavenly  and  the 
earthly;  that  God  in  Christ  might  reconcile  all  men  unto  him- 
self. "  The  bread  that  I  will  give,"  said  he,  "  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  Not  because 
this  saying  of  the  Christ  clashed  with  Jewish  Scripture  or 
tradition,  for  it  was  in  harmony,  as  He  himself  showed,  with 
their  deepest  meaning  and  their  prophetic  purpose,  but 
because  their  literal  and  formal  piety  had  divorced  human 
life  from  all  that  can  impart  to  it  any  meaning,  or  light,  or 
sweetness,  or  immortal  hope,  because  they  lived  in  a  world 
which  indeed  had  .had  a  God  once  but  had  one  no  longer. 
"  We  know,"  they  said,  "that  God  spake  by  Moses,  but  as  for 
this  fellow  we  know  not  whence  he  is."  It  was  the  instinct  of 
that  conventional  piety  which  is  practical  atheism  that  raged 
against  his  affirmation,  until  in  the  providence  of  God  it  was 
permitted  to  work  his  death.  Now  it  is  easy  enough  for  us  to 
say  of  Him  in  our  day  what  he  said  of  himself  at  such  cost 
It  is  orthodoxy  to  say  so  now  —  not  to  be  left  unsaid  on  that 
account  —  and  yet  consider  that  we  do  really  say  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  and  meaning  as  well  as  according  to  the  let- 
ter, when  we  declare  that  our  true  life  can  only  be  in  God, 
and  for  God,  that  there  can  be  no  separation  between  our 
faith  and  our  works,  between  our  religion  and  our  affairs,  that 
we  can  no  longer  do  anything  save  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  that,  be  the  question  what  it  may, 
of  buying  and  selling,  of  governing  and  being  governed,  of 
man's  rights  or  of  woman's  rights,  of  labor  or  of  amusement, 
of  hoarding  or  of  spending,  the  Love  incarnate  in  Jesus  must 
give  the  law,  and  our  Christianity  must  be  in  the  deepest  and 
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widest  sense  a  practical  Christianity,  bringing  God  to  man 
and  man  to  God,  not  only  in  Judea  but  always  and  every- 
where. What  avails  the  great  doctrine  of  Incarnation  with- 
out a  present  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  of  God  with  us? 
Patient  of  the  theory,  men  go  away  when  the  illustration  is 
added.  They  do  not  like  any  better  than  the  Jews  this  min- 
gling of  the  sacred  and  the  secular.  They  forget  that  when 
the  Christ  died  the  veil  of  the  Temple  was  rent  in  twain 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  the  earth  rocked  to  its  foun- 
dations, whilst  the  Holy  One  went  forth  to  possess  the  whole 
world  and  hallow  all  life.  Is  it  hard  to  understand  how  the 
Christianity  which  will  be  no  less  than  born  of  God  should 
make  no  rapid  progress  in  our  world  ?  And  yet  there  is  no 
other  Christianity :  this  is  the  reality  which  gives  all  color 
of  life  to  every  church  that  has  a  name  to  live.  This  is  the 
leaven  that  shall  leaven  the  whole  lump.  They  who  are 
found  in  this  apostolic  doctrine  and  fellowship  are  the  ten 
righteous  who  can  save  the  city.  This  must  increase  whilst 
all  else  shall  decrease.  It  were  an  insufferable  arrogance  to 
say  of  any  sect,  These  only  are  they  who,  believing  in  God, 
are  led  by  the  Spirit  into  all  truth  ;  but  it  is  only  true  to  say 
that  all  save  those  who  so  believe,  however  they  may  seem  to 
thrive  as  a  sect,  have  no  part  in  the  church  of  the  living  God. 

One  word  more.  The  Master  was  persecuted  unto  death, 
but  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  It  was  so,  not  because 
he  preached  enlightened  and  liberal  views  about  sacred 
things,  but  because  he  himself  was  divine  and  taught  and 
lived  a  divine  life.  Bring  God  to  men  in  earnest  faiths  and 
devoted  works,  and,  though  you  may  not  be  able  to  save  your- 
self, you  will  save  others ;  though  your  sect  should  perish 
your  truth  would  live ;  you  may  be  loved  or  hated,  but  you 
will  not  be  long  despised,  and  the  ears  that  are  stopped 
against  the  ingenious  sayings  of  the  theologian  and  the 
smart  sayings  of  the  liberal  will  be  open  and  attentive  to 
those  who  set  forth  a  Christianity  which  means  holiness  unto 
the  Lord,  who  preach  Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of  Glory,  the 
will  of  God  to  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven. 

A^oz^  17  f  1867. 
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A    DAY   IN   THE    LIFE   OF   JESUS. 

BY  C.   S.  LOCKE. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  our  notice  that  the  private  daily  life 
of  Jesus  is  better  known  to  us  than  that  of  many  of  the 
renowned  men  of  ancient  times.  Historians  have  usually 
delineated  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  lives  of 
their  heroes,  or  have  preserved  some  striking  word  which 
they  havjg  spoken,  while  they  have  given  us  but  little  idea  of 
their  ordinary  habits  and  conversations.  We  are  well  ac- 
quainted only  with  those  great  minds  of  antiquity  whose 
ideas  were  committed  to  writing.  Socrates  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  an  exception,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  con- 
versations attributed  to  him  by  Xenophon  and  Plato  were  in 
a  great  degree  the  product  of  their  own  minds.  Although 
we  could  have  desired  that  the  gospel  narratives  should  have 
been  much  fuller  and  more  minute,  yet  we  are  able  to  forma 
tolerably  accurate  idea  how  our  Saviour  spent  his  time  and 
what  was  the  tenor  of  his  conversation.  Four  persons  who 
were  intimate  with  him,  or  who  were  closely  connected  with 
the  apostles,  wrote  down  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  which 
they  had  recounted  over  and  over  again  to  wondering  audi- 
ences. They  did  not  try  to  give  an  estimate  of  his  character. 
They  did  not  seek  for  any  graces  of  style,  but  merely  tried  to 
present  in  an  intelligible  manner  some  of  the  facts  which 
they  had  witnessed  and  some  of  the  parables  and  precepts 
to  which  they  had  listened.  Sometimes  they  transpose  the 
order  of  events.  Sometimes  they  differ  slightly  in  the  report 
they  give  of  his  language,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  discern 
what  Jesus  was  about  and  what  were  the  teachings  which 
they  sought  to  convey.  There  was  one  day  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  prominent  one  in  the  mernory  of  the  apostles. 
All  four  of  the  evangelists  narrate  its  story  with  more  or  less 

Note.  —  The  writer  of  this  article  acknowledges  in  its  preparatioo 
indebtedness  to  Dr.  Way  land.     See  Salvation  by  Christ,  Sermon  XVI. 
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fullness.  (See  Matt,  xiv.,  et  seq.,  and  parallel  passages.)  By 
its  aid  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  pretty  good  conception  of 
the  manner  in  which  Jesus  spent  one  of  the  days  of  his 
life.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  reproduce  the  scenes 
and  events  of  that  day,  and  to  see  what  lessons  we  can  derive 
from  them  for  the  conduct  of  our  daily  life. 

First,  bring  before  your  imagination   the  location  where 
these  occurrences  took  place.     On  the  right  hand  flows  the 
river  Jordan,  whose  waters  numerous  travelers  are  fording  on 
their  way  between  Jerusalem  and  Damascus  and  the  large 
towns  of  the  vicinity.     The  lofty,  snow-crowned  summits  of 
Lebanon  and  Hermon  may  be  seen  in  the  north  and  west. 
Before  you  lies  the  blue  expanse  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  en- 
closed by  frowning  rocks,  which  here  and  there  jut  out  far 
into  the  waters  and  then  again  retire  from  the  land,  leaving  a 
level  beach,  and  invite  the  labors  of  the  fishermen.     Probably 
it  was  a  .secluded  spot  whither  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had 
often   repaired   for  private   conversations,  some  grassy  dell 
shaded  by  the  vine  and  palm,  which  the  eye  of  Jesus,  so 
observant  of  natural  beauty,  had  selected  as  a  suitable  place 
for  interviews  with  his  dearest  friends.     To  this  favorite  spot 
of  meeting  the  apostles  repaired,  crossing  over  the  head  of 
the  lake  from  Capernaum  in  a  boat.     They  had  just  returned 
from   their  missionary  tour.      They  had  gone  through  the 
cities  and  villages  of  the  surrounding  country  announcing 
that  the  long-expected  heavenly  king  was  at  hand,  and  work- 
ing benevolent   miracles   in   attestation   of  their  authority. 
Jesus  had  not  yet  announced  himself  to  them  as  the  Messiah, 
but  such  was  his  personal  magnetism  that  they  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  follow  him,  and  such  was  the  confidence  and 
affection  which  he  inspired  that  they  obeyed  without  ques- 
tioning his  commands.     As  yet  they  knew  but  little  of  the 
nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  a  reign  of  right  dispositions  in 
the  heart  and  of  right  principles  in  the  world.     Like  the 
other  Jews,  they  supposed  it  would  be  a  visible,  temporal 
sovereignty,  with  Jerusalem  for  its  capital  and  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  its  statute  book.     They  were  not  rid  of  errors 
and  prejudices.     Subsequent  events  show  that  they  were 
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sometimes  envious,  ambitious  and  selfish  ;  yet  that  love  of 
Jesus  had  been  kindled  in  their  hearts  which  could  enable 
him  to  lead  them  forward  to  a  higher  range  of  moral  quali- 
ties.    Now  how  does  he  go  to  work  to  produce  this  result  ? 
Does  he  talk  to  them  about  the  culture  of  this  and  that  qual- 
ity, telling  Peter  that  he  is  too  rash,  and  Thomas  that  he  is 
too  skeptical,  and  Judas  that  he  is  too  avaricious  ?     Does  he 
seek  to  give  a  full  knowledge  of  his  doctrines  before  they 
begin  to  teach  ?     No :  unprepared  as  they  are,  he  sends  them 
forth  to  teach  and  to  preach,  knowing  that  by  doing  some- 
thing for  him  their  zeal  and  affection  would  be  increased 
Not  only  would  they  prepare  the  minds  of  the   people  to 
receive  Jesus  when  he  should  go  among  them,  but  by  their 
efforts  they  would  be  rendered  aware  of  their  deficiences  and 
requirements.     Questions  would  be  asked  which  they  would 
be  unable  to  answer,  and  these  they  would  carry  to  the  great 
Teacher.     Their  temper  would  be  tried  by  hostility,  ridicule 
and    indifference.      They  would   perceive   how   much   they 
stood  in  need  of  the  instruction  of  Jesus  and  of  his  en- 
couragement.    They  camel)ack  and  told  him  all  things,  both 
what  they  had  done  and  what  they  had  taught,  doubtless 
receiving   from   him    suitable   suggestions,   corrections,  and 
commendations.     The   mode  which   our   Saviour   employed 
for  training  the  apostles   not  only  disclosed  a  profound  in- 
sight into  the  laws  of  human  nature,  but  informs  us  how 
we  may  strengthen  all  good  qualities,  how  we  may  become 
more  deeply  interested  in  every  good  undertaking; 

Though  our  knowledge  should  be  imperfect  and  our  power 
for  accomplishment  small,  still  if  we  act,  both  knowledge  and 
power  will  be  increased.  We  shall  learn  by  our  mistakes  and 
failures.  By  their  means  we  shall  become  humble  and  teach- 
able. By  self-denial  and  effort,  our  earnestness  and  love  will 
be  increased.  A  thousand  ships  may  sail  across  the  sea,  but 
we  shall  be  concerned  chiefly  about  the  one  which  contains 
our  merchandise  or  our  friend.  A  thousand  good  objects 
may  be  before  the  world,  but  we  shall  be  chiefly  interested 
in  that  for  which  we  have  already  exerted  ourselves.  The 
true  remedy  for  indifference,  for  lack  of  faith  and  love,  is 
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action.  The  frigidity  and  torpidity  of  body  and  soul  are  both 
cured  by  the  same  means.  Stagnation  and  corruption  are 
the  result  of  inactivity,  while  organization,  life,  growth  and 
loveliness  are  the  product  of  effort.  Labor  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity,  and  you  will  be  impelled  to  study  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Christ  for  your  guidance.  Do  or  deny 
yourself  something  for  the  sake  of  justice,  patriotism,  truth 
and  humanity,  and  you  will  become  more  just,  patriotic  and 
humane. 

Updn  their  return  from  their  missionary  tour,  the  apostles, 
probably  first  met  Jesus  at  Capernaum.  But  here  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  visitors,  so  they  had  no  leisure  even 
to  eat.  Those  were  there  who  were  curious  to  see  persons 
who  had  excited  such  a  widespread  interest ;  those  who  had 
sick  to  be  healed,  and  those  who  wished  to  hold  conversation 
with  Jesus.  He  and  the  twelve  were  weary  with  the  fatigue 
of  traveling,  and  of  meeting  and  talking  with  multitudes  in 
the  various  villages  and  cities.  He  probably  wished  to  give 
them  advice  and  instruction  where  it  could  be  done  more 
freely  than  was  possible  when  exposed  to  frequent  interrup- 
tions, or  when  watched,  it  is  possible,  by  jealous  and  hostile 
eyes.  Besides,  our  Saviour,  always  reasonable,  felt  that  there 
was  a  time,  not  only  for  labor,  but  for  repose  and  recreation. 
Although  the  demand  for  his  instruction  and  efforts  was  so 
urgent,  he  knew  that  duty  did  not  require  him  or  the  apos- 
tles to  go  beyond  their  strength.  He  therefore  invites  them 
to  come  apart  into  the  secluded  spot  in  the  wilderness  which 
has  been  described,  and  to  rest  for  a  while.  He  knew  that  it 
would  not  do  to  keep  the  faculties  always  on  the  stretch,  or 
the  emotions  always  at  a  high  pitch  of  excitement.  There 
must  be  seasons  of  retirement  and  quiet  as  well  as  of  those 
of  diligence.  Although  we  are  under  obligation  to  do  our 
utmost,  we  are  not  to  feel  that  it  is  by  the  carrying  out  of 
our  ideas,  or  by  the  means  of  our  activity,  that  the  world  is 
to  be  redeemed.  If  we  do  what  we  can,  if  we  are  faithful  in 
the  station  which  we  occupy,  we  may  trust  to  the  great  Ar- 
chitect of  the  universe  to  connect  our  work  with  the  plan 
which  he  carries  forward.     We  need  retirement  and  rest  in 
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order  that  the  mind  may  not  lose  its  balance,  and  become  so 
absorbed  in  one  good  object  that  it  shall  neglect  the  claims 
of  others  that  are  equally  worthy.  Separate  yourself  occa- 
sionally from  the  influence  which  the  opinions  and  character 
of  others  exert,  and  your  own  path  of  duty  will  become 
clearer,  your  methods  of  operation  more  definite,  and  your 
discernment  of  the  requirements  of  your  own  character 
more  distinct.  Life  is  given  us  for  labor ;  but  it  is  to  have 
its  intervals  of  rest  and  relaxation.  The  growing  plant  needs 
the  darkness  and  cooler  air  of  night,  in  order  to  niature 
its  fruit,  as  well  as  the  brightness  and  the  warmth  of  the 
day. 

Jesus  and  the  apostles  sailed  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  lake,  seeking  their  favorite  place  of  retirement.  But  not 
thus  did  they  escape  the  eager  crowd.  Hardly  had  they 
stepped  on  shore  when  a  multitude  of  five  thousand  had 
assembled  together.  They  were  drawn  forth  partly  by  the 
wonderful  expectations  which  were  current  in  reference  to 
the  Messiah.  They  wished  to  be  with  him  when  he  set  up 
his  kingdom.  Many  of  them  brought  their  sick  friends  to 
be  healed.  Those  who  were  wasting  with  consumption ; 
those  who  were  blind,  lame,  deaf,  and  dumb ;  those  who 
were  loathsome  with  leprosy ;  those  insane  persons  who 
were  thought  to  be  under  the  control  of  demons,  —  came 
pressing  forward  anxious  to  be  touched  by  our  Saviours 
healing  hand.  His  heart  was  moved  with  compassion  to- 
wards them.  He  was  touched  with  the  thought  of  their 
ignorance.  He  felt  a  desire  to  kindle  in  their  hearts  those 
sentiments  which  would  improve  their  character,  strengthen 
them  against  temptation,  assist  them  to  be  trustful  and  sub- 
missive, and  prompt  them  to  faithfulness  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  But,  before  he  commences  his  instructions, 
he  does  what  he  can  to  alleviate  their  bodily  distress.  The 
blind  receive  sight,  the  lame  walk,  lepers  are  cleansed,  and 
the  sick  are  healed.  Thus  the  multitude  are  not  only  im- 
pressed with  his  miraculous  powers,  but  are  predisposed  to 
hear  favorably  the  words  that  he  should  utter.  What  these 
were  are  not  recorded  ;  but  we  may  readily  conceive  that,  in 
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addressing  a  Jewish  throng,  he  dwelt  upon  the  superiority  of 
a  good  character  over  a  formal  piety,  upon  the  greater  value 
of  spiritual  qualities  as  compared  with  temporal  pleasures  and 
possessions,  upon  the  capacities  of  the  soul  and  their  personal 
responsibility  for  its  improvement,  upon  the  paternal  charac- 
ter of  God,  the  defiling  nature  of  sin,  and  the  need  of  repent- 
ance and  amendment.  His  language  was  ever  calm  and 
rational,  adapted  to  convey  clearly  his  meaning  to  the  minds 
of  his  hearers,  and  to  produce  the  desired  effect  upon  them  ; 
and  we  may  conceive  that,  as  he  finished  speaking,  many  felt 
their  best  desires  confirmed,  and  many  determined  to  make 
new  efforts  for  self-conquest.  Many  felt  gloom  and  weari- 
ness dispelled  by  a  tranquil  trust  in  infinite  wisdom  and  love, 
and  many  looked  back  with  anguish  upon  a  misspent  life, 
and  in  with  self-loathing  upon  a  corrupt  and  defective  soul, 
and  made  there  and  then  th^  resolve  that  the  future  should 
have  a  clearer  record  than  the  past.  But  evening  approaches. 
The  multitude  are  weary  and  hungry.  If  they  were  sent 
away  fasting  they  would  fain^  by  the  way.  How  shall  this 
emergency  be  met  ?  Probably  in  order  to  produce  a  greater 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  and  to  take  away 
all  chance  of  an  accusation  of  imposture,  he  asks  Philip,  who 
was  of  a  suspicious  temperament,  "  Whence  shall  we  buy 
bread  that  these  may  eat  ?*'  leaving  him  to  make  those  inves- 
tigations which  resulted  in  the  report  that  there  was  no  food 
there  but  five  coarse  barley  loaves  and  two  fishes,  and  in  the 
request  that  he  would  send  the  multitude  away  into  the  vil- 
lages to  buy  victuals.  The  way  is  now  prepared  for  one  of 
his  most  wonderful  miracles.  He  makes  the  assembly  sit 
down  in  companies  of  fifty,  showing,  according  to  the  graphic 
language  of  Mark,  like  garden-plots  in  the  green  grass.  This 
arrangement  shows  the  forethought  and  skill  which  were 
characteristic  of  Jesus,  and  which  extended  to  the  smallest 
particulars.  "  Thus,"  says  Trench,  "  all  disorder,  noise,  and 
confusion  were  avoided  ;  there  was  no  danger  that  the  weak- 
er, the  women  and  the  children,  should  be  passed  over,  while 
the  stronger  and  ruder  unduly  pushed  themselves  forward ; 
thus  the  apostles  were  able  to  pass  easily  up  and   down 
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among  the  multitude,  and  to  minister  in  orderly  succession 
to  the  wants  of  every  part."  Jesus  then  invokes  a  blessing 
upon  the  bread  which  his  disciples  distribute.  A  marvelous 
multiplication  of  it  takes  place,  so  that  they  all  did  eat  and 
were  filled.  An  event  of  this  kind,  so  completely  beyond 
our  experience,  and  so  inconceivable  in  its  nature,  seems 
almost  incredible ;  yet  it  is  easier  for  me  to  admit  this  than 
to  suppose  that  the  four  evangelists  were  deceived,  or  sought 
to  deceive  others.  A  comparison  of  the  four  accounts  di - 
closes  many  unstudied  points  of  agreement,  yet  with  such  dis- 
crepancies as  show  there  was  no  collusion.  Each  is  an  inde- 
pendent narration  of  the  same  event.  Admit  a  miraculous 
power  as  belonging  at  all  to  Jesus,  and  we  can  place  no  limit 
to  its  extent.  Deny  it,  and  you  are  involved  with  countless 
difficulties  in  reference  to  the  honesty  of  the  narrators  and 
the  impression  which  Jesus  produced  upon  the  Jews.  But, 
whether  you  admit  or  deny,  the  moral  lesson  of  this  occur- 
rence  is  the  same.  It  teaches  us  to  concern  ourselves  not 
merely  with  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  around  us,  but  also 
with  their  bodily  comfort.  True  Christianity  is  interested 
not  merely  in  making  men  religious,  but  in  improving  their 
temporal  condition,  in  promoting  their  health,  intellectual 
culture,  "^ocialty,  habits  of  industry,  economy,  and  sobriety. 
Jesus  won  so  many  followers,  not  because  he  was  seeking 
how  many  converts  he  could  make,  but  because  he  was  the 
friend  of  every  man  he  met,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  sat- 
isfy his  reasonable  wants.  There  is  one  particular  connected 
with  this  miracle  which  it  seems  to  me  no  writer  of  fiction 
would  have  penned.  It  is  related  by  all  the  evangelists. 
They  tell  us  that  he  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Gather  up  the 
fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost."  A  writer  of  fiction  would 
either  have  stopped  with  the  miracle  itself,  or,  if  any  one  had 
proposed  to  collect  the  fragments,  he  would  have  represented 
our  Saviour  as  rebuking  such  a  parsimonious  spirit,  and  say- 
ing, "  Let  them  go :  we  can  obtain  a  supply  whenever  we 
need."  This  attention  to  frugality  agrees  with  all  we  know 
of  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  shows  us  that  his  great  mind 
and  zealous  heart  did  not  neglect  the  smaller  virtues.     No 
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opportunity  occurred  which  he  did  not  use  for  a  lesson ;  no 
event  happened  which  he  did  not  turn  into  an  auxiliary  to 
his  cause. 

This  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  raised  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  followers  to  the  highest  pitch.  "  This  is  of  a 
truth,"  said  they,  *'  the  Prophet  who  should  come  into  the 
world."  They  were  ready  to  take  him  by  force  and  make 
him  a  king.  Here  was  a  repetition  of  a  temptation  that  often 
occurred  during  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  he  set  himself  up  as  a  political  or  military  lead- 
er, thousands  would  flock  to  his  standard.  An  ambitious 
man  would  easily  have  found  plausible  reasons  for  taking 
this  step.  He  would  have  said  that  true  patriotism  required 
him  to  relieve  the  land  of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  Ro- 
man rule,  to  eject  rapacious  governors  and  publicans,  to 
cleanse  the  country  of  its  corrupt  officers,  and  inaugurate  a 
new  and  perfect  state.  He  might  have  said,  "  Give  me  the 
power,  and  I  will  use  it  for  the  highest  good  of  the  people. 
I  will  establish  institutions  which  will  mould  and  elevate 
their  characters.  I  will  form  a  model  commonwealth  after 
which  all  kingdoms  shall  take  pattern."  But  this  specious 
and  plausible  temptation  Jesus  always  rejected  as  if  it  were 
the  very  suggestion  of  the  Evil  One.  It  was  with  no  gratifi- 
cation, I  believe,  but  with  profound  sorrow,  that  he  heard  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  and  saw  how  hard  it  was  to 
do  away  with  traditional  prejudices  and  give  them  an  idea  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  soul,  —  a  kingdom  of  truth,  recti- 
tude, and  love.  "  They  honor  me,"  he  would  say ;  "  they  are 
amazed  at  the  miracles  I  work ;  they  are  pleased  at  a  supply  of 
food  obtained  without  toil ;  they  are  fascinated  by  my  words : 
but  they  do  not  apprehend  the  truths  that  I  set  before  them ; 
they  do  not  experience  those  emotions  I  would  have  them 
feel ;  they  do  not  set  before  themselves  those  high  and  noble 
aims  I  would  have  them  pursue."  And  so,  although  the  Phar- 
isees and  doctors  of  the  law  tell  him  they  like  his  sermon, 
and  the  multitude  are  ready  to  follow  him  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  Jesus  compels  the  reluctant  disciples,  who  doubtless 
shared  in  the  desires  of  the  throng,  to  enter  their  vessels  and 
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return  across  the  lake.  He  himself  remains,  and,  dismissing 
the  multitude,  retires  into  a  mountain  for  prayer.  Could  we 
have  heard  the  words  that  were  breathed  from  those  holy 
lips,  I  believe  this  would  have  been  their  tenor :  "  Father, 
give  me  power  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people  so  that  they 
shall  not  honor  me,  but  love  thee.  Enable  me  to  subdue 
their  ambition  and  worldliness,  and  to  lead  them  to  prize 
spiritual  treasures.  Enable  me  to  induce  them  to  put  away 
their  prejudices,  and  to  regard  all  mankind  as  brethren,  to 
labor  that  thy  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven." 
Thus,  under  a  sky  where  the  clouds  are  gathering  for  the 
approaching  tempest,  closes  our  Saviour's  laborious  day. 
He  had  counseled  and  encouraged  the  returning  apostles. 
He  had  healed  the  sick,  instructed  and  fed  the  multitude, 
had  resisted  what  to  any  one  else  would  have  been  a  strong 
temptation,  and  now  he  retires,  as  he  loved  to  do.  to  refresh 
his  soul  with  the  thought  of  God,  and  to  utter  his  earnest 
wishes  in  prayer. 

Does  not  this  day  in  the  life  of  Jesus  show  us  the  spirit  in 
which  all  our  days  should  be  spent  ?  No  miraculous  results 
indeed  will  follow  our  volition.  No  enraptured  crowds  will 
run  after  us  with  their  applause ;  but  before  us  all  lie  useful 
labors  to  be  done,  temptations  to  be  resisted,  opportunities 
to  be  seized  upon,  trials  to  be  borne,  and  the  need  of  divine 
communion.  The  special  acts  of  Jesus  we  need  not  seek  to 
imitatq.  What  is  needful  is  that  we  should  have  his  devout 
and  benevolent  spirit ;  that  we  should  be  ready  to  benefit 
both  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  our  fellow-men  ;  that  we 
should  be  considerate  in  our  demands  upon  them  ;  that  we 
should  search  for  the  best  methods  of  training  ourselves  and 
others  in  a  divine  life  ;  that  we  should  cherish  the  growth  of 
all  good  qualities,  not  simply  by  meditation,  but  by  action ; 
that,  in  our  concern  for  the  more  conspicuous  and  shining 
virtues,  we  should  not  overlook  those  of  a  humbler  charac- 
ter ;  and,  finally,  that,  in  our  success  and  in  our  sorrow,  we 
should  have  recourse  to  the  great  Father  of  spirits,  and  look 
up  to  him  with  confidence,  adoration,  and  love.     Thus  every 
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day  will  be  hallowed.  Thus,  by  Christian  work,  Christian 
sympathy  will  be  aroused  among  those  who  are  laboring  for 
the  same  end,  and  a  living  Christian  church  perform  by  natu- 
ral methods  the  same  beneficent  deeds  which  gave  grace  and 
loveliness  and  dignity  to  our  Saviour's  life. 
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BY   W.   E.   A. 

How  dear  to  Christian  hearts  the  holy  peace 
Which  ushers  in  a  Sabbath-morning's  dawn ; 

From  toil  and  care,  from  sin,  brings  prompt  release, 
Ere  shoots  an  early  ray  across  the  lawn. 

Sleep  o'er  the  land  her  poppies  broadcast  strews, 
Emblem  of  rest,  more  sweet  than  perfumed  flowers ; 

To  want  brings  food,  to  sorrow,  guilt,  repose. 
While  noiseless  run  the  sands  of  later  hours. 

As  reddens  in  the  east  the  coming  day. 
Shrill  chanticleer  alone  the  echoes  wakes ; 

The  stars,  extinct,  withdraw  the  useless  ray, 
No  song  nor  sound  the  drowsy  deafness  breaks. 

No  sturdy  tramp,  on  household  cares  intent, 
No  sliddering  casement,  slamming,  creaking  door. 

No  bashful  knuckle,  voice,  for  warning  sent. 
No  tinkling  tongue,  dread  gong,  disturbs  the  snore. 
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Talarial  Time,  on  tiptoe,  noiseless,  fleet. 
Slides  on,  alarms  the  inward,  spiritual  ear ; 

A  call  to  duty  shouts  —  stays  not  to  greet  — 
The  echoes  only  yawning  sleepers  hear. 

The  hemisphere  awakes  as  soars  the  sun, 
Feels  at  her  heart  and  hails  his  vital  glow ; 

Electric  currents  through  her  organs  run ; 
Give  will,  the  power  to  be,  to  act,  to  grow. 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness,  with  warmer  love, 
His  light  and  heat  flings,  scatters  all  abroad, 

Pours  bounty,  mercy,  blessing,  from  above, 
The  fountain  infinite,  the  love  of  God ! 

For,  far  around  the  rambling  country  side, 

An  undulating  music  of  church  bells 
Rings,  tolls,  in  every  ear,  resounding  wide, 

To  prayer  and  praise  invites,  —  of  duty  tells. 

Above  tall  trees  hangs  low  a  little  star, 
Lifted  to  view,  and  twinkling  all  alone ; 

A  censer  tips  with  fire,  hot,  reeking  far, 

From  melting  hearts  and  glowing  altar-stone. 

See  where  adown  the  long,  steep,  gravelly  hills. 
Wind  wagon,  chaise,  gude-man  and  pillioned  dame, 

Boys,  farmers,  boatman  from  the  isle  he  tills. 

Crones,  paupers,  fools ;  old  soldiers,  shabby,  lame. 

By  stiled  meadow  green,  by  pond  and  stream, 
Few  scattered  worshipers  or  groups  pursue 

Some  narrow,  crinkled  path,  as  in  a  dream, 
In  hope  of  something  higher,  better,  true ! 

Swings  wide,  with  flowers  strewn,  sweet  heaven's  gate ; 

Its  angels,  hovering,  sweep,  breathe  through  the  lyre. 
O'er  temples  where  frail  mortals  pray,  await, 

"  A  rushing,  mighty  wind,  forked  tongues  of  fire," 
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Met  near  the  church,  these  motley,  friendly  groups. 
Of  every  age  and  sex,  garb,  fortune,  fame, 

Youth,  reverend  age,  sire,  matron,  merry  troops 
Of  children,  enter  all ;  God's  blessing  claim. 

The  ancient  temple,  foster-mother,  draws 

Her  equal  children  to  her  warm,  'great  heart ; 

All  ranks  bids ;  welcomes,  hushes,  awes  1 

Fools,  paupers,  negroes,  —  Deacons,  seats  apart ! 

Full,  rich,  in  fine  accord,  psalms,  hymns  of  praise 
Await  the  lingering  preacher  from  the  choir : 

Flute,  viol,  lead,  sustain  seraphic  lays ; 
The  love  of  God  and  man  their  tones  inspire. 

A  holy  priest  of  God,  meek,  silver-gray,  not  old, 
With  reverence  the  pulpit-stairs  ascends  ; 

In  muslin  ''  bands,"  loose,  silken  sleeve  and  fold, 
True  dignity  with  grace  and  unction  blends. 

Ere  yet  the  solemn  silence  breaks  in  prayer, 
.    An  aged  sexton  threads  a  narrow  aisle. 
Sailor,  too  long,  sweeps  he  through  arcs  of  air, 
Friend,  messenger  of  suppliants  the  while, 

Who  ask  the  mingled  prayers  of  pastor,  flock, 

For  dear  ones  stretched  on  beds  of  sickness,  pain, 

To  guard  the  sailor  from  the  storm  and  rock, 
Far  greater  moral  peril  on  the  main. 

Or  some  poor  sufferer's  last  gasp  expires, 
While  useless,  blistered  line  the  preacher  reads, 

Which  tells  of  hope  in  death,  all  pure  desires, 
Accepts  a  welcome  doom,  as  earth  recedes. 

Meek  triple  tones  of  love,  joy,  faith  entwine, 
Melt,  mingle,  tremble,  rise  in  prayer  and  praise. 

Soothe,  heal  the  aching  heart,  sweet  anodyne ! 
Bring  heaven  down  to  rs^t,  long,  tearful  gaze. 
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To-day,  perchance,  memorials  may  wait 

A  calmer  hour  for  thought,  a  deep,  full  soul. 

Fine  silver  gleam  antique  in  form  and  date ; 
Nice  napkins  wrap  the  eucharistic  roll. 

Our  Saviour  welcomes  infants  to  his  love  — 

Invoke  God's  blessing,  heavenly  truth  and  grace  I 

A  silver  font  reflects  the  Holy  Dove, 
While  water  drips  on  innocence,  and  lace. 

The  outward  world  forgot,  as  Christian  hearts 
Soar  up  to  heaven,  or  kneel  at  Mercy's  shrine ; 

A  grim,  sly  "  tything-man  "  creeps,  culprits  starts. 
Shakes,  threatens  rod  1  the  awful  lobby  !  fine. 

Through  open  door  and  casement  pours  fresh  air, 
Fills  full  the  consecrated,  hallowed  place ! 

Diviner  breath,  from  out  of  heaven,  is  there  I 

Fans,  warms  the  kindling  altar,  wafts  God's  grace. 

Aisles,  galleries  and  space  are  filled  with  light : 
Suns  blaze  white-hot  from  lenses  in  cheap  glass ; 

Far  spreads  the  iris,  dazzles,  pales  to  sight, 
Soft,  beautiful,  ephemeral,  —  alas  ! 

Diviner  rays  pour  in,  which  pale  the  sun  ! 

Pure,  holy,  radiant,  living  Love  and  Truth  I 
Light  ineffable,  withheld  from  none. 

Eternal  in  its  birth,  immortal  youth  1 

Here  speaks  the  Son  of  God  from  saintly  lips 
His  wealth  of  love ;  great  gain  in  sorrow,  loss ! 

Young,  tender  buds  of  sin  or  folly  snips, 

While  training  souls  to  cling  around  the  cross. 

God's  spirit  fills  the  consecrated  place, 
Warms,  with  diviner  love,  each  soul  and  heart, 

Beams  in  the  upturned  eye,  meek,  earnest  face, 
The  charm  dissolving  as  they  move  to  part 
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Nature's  God  now  meets  the  pouring  throng, 
Which  crowds  the  vestibules,  spreads  o'er  the  green, 

Erects  an  altar,  hears  mute  prayer  and  song,  — 
His  temple  visible ;  but  God,  unseen  ! 

Being  —  its  atmosphere  —  fills  nave  and  dome, 
Crowds,  limits  space,  bends,  ceils  the  lovely  sky. 

Thrills,  comprehends  land,  sea,  town,  church  and  home ! 
Omnipotence,  Love,  Wisdom,  —  Deity! 

Indwelling  God,  devout  each  heart. 

Abroad,  in  streets,  grove,  oratory,  feels. 
If,  upward,  winged,  an  earnest  spirit  dart, 

Or,  penitent,  a  weeping  sinner  kneels. 

Through  all  the  holy,  lovely  day,  each  hour 

Of  waxing  heat,  or  cooler  afternoon. 
Unconscious,  sways,  reveals  a  secret  power, 

Bestows,  unasked  nor  earned,  a  priceless  boon. 

Now,  as  the  sun,  red,  large,  declines,  goes  down, 

Eclipsing  gorgeous  glories  —  disappears. 
Tall  shadows  vanish,  twilights,  sombre,  frown, 

No  insect,  bird,  the  listening  welkin  hears. 

God's  holiness  enfolds  the  beautiful  in  rest. 
Broods  over  loving,  wayward  human  souls. 

While  humble  prayer  breathes  from  a  heaving  breast, 
And  tears  are  wiped  as  solemn  midnight  tolls. 

God's  love  is  written  on  the  land,  sea,  sky. 
By  night,  at  noon,  dawn,  sunset,  evermore. 

Breathes  through  the  universe,  how  silently  I 
My  soul,  discern,  reflect,  believe,  adore  I 


An  hour's  patience  will  procure  a  long  period  of  rest. 

— Arabic  Proverb, 
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ALL-SAINTS'  DAY. 


There  is  no  day  in  the  Church  Calendar  which  comes  to 
us  with  a  more  grateful  welcome  than  the  first  of  November, 
which  is  set  apart  in  commemoration  of  all  the  saints.  It  is 
fitting  that  Easter  Sunday,  which  celebrates  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness newly  returning  to  the  earth,  should  be  connected 
with  spring-time  and  the  general  resurrection  of  the  inani- 
mate world.  And  it  is  also  well  that  the  late  and  leafless 
autumn,  in  the  mild  and  thoughtful  days  which  tell  us  of  the 
coming  winter,  should  be  relieved  as  it  associates  itself  with 
the  memory  of  saintly  ones  in  every  age  who  have  served 
God  faithfully  on  earth  and  have  entered  into  their  heavenly 
life.  To  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians,  who  lived  in  the 
presence  ©f  a  crucified  and  risen  Redeemer  and  drew  inspira- 
tion and  power  and  life  from  him,  there  hardly  seemed  to  be 
a  break  in  their  ranks,  when  dear  and  faithful  ones  were 
transferred  from  the  earthly  tq  the  heavenly  side  of  their 
being.  All  still  were  members  of  the  same  family  in  earth 
and  in  heaven  ;  all  lived  in  the  same  divine  love,  and  were 
united  in  the  same  hallowed  affections  and  worship. 

To  their  faith  and  their  intensified  perceptions  it  was  as  if 
the  heavens  were  opened,  and  the  insuperable  barrier  were 
removed  from  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  And  may 
not  we  also  cherish  these  same  feelings,  and  in  our  highest 
moments  live  in  ihis  same  great  communion  of  souls  ?  In 
times  of  spiritual  indifference  when  the  love  of  many  waxes 
cold  and  there  is  little  here  to  encourage  and  strengthen  us, 
may  we  not  be  cheered  by  the  thought  of  unseen  sympathies 
and  hopes  flowing  in  upon  us  from  heavenly  places  ?  May 
we  not  live  in  the  same  exalted  faith  that  all  the  pure  and 
true  who  have  labored  for  the  cause  of  righteousness  on 
earth  are  still  with  us,  and  helping  us  on  in  our  labors  ? 
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• 
"  The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence.     They,  both  in  power  and  act, 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them, 
Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  in  it." 

Truth  is  immortal.  Goodness  is  immortal.  The  souls  of 
those  who  give  themselves  to  truth  and  goodness  are  immor- 
tal, and  from  their  higher  sphere  still  carry  on  the  work 
which  they  began  here.  The  earthly  lives  in  which  they 
manifested  themselves  to  us  may  be  resolved  into  their  mor- 
tal elements,  but  they  live  on  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  thought 
and  being.  If  we  have  known  and  loved  them  here,  we  may 
know  and  love  them  still.  If  they  have  closely  allied  them- 
selves to  what  is  deepest  and  best  in  us,  if  they  have  called 
out  and  sustained  our  higher  affections,  or  fed  within  us 
diviner  hopes  and  a  holier  life,  we  should  never  permit  them 
to  lose  their  hold  upon  us,  —  never  permit  them  to  say  to  us, 
as  Dante  represents  Beatrice  as  saying  of  him,  — 

"  When  from  flesh 
To  spirit  I  had  risen,  and  increase 
Of  beauty  and  of  virtue  circled  me, 
I  was  less  dear  to  him,  and  valued  less. 

.  .  .  Nor  availed  me  aught 
To  sue  for  inspirations,  with  the  which 
To  call  him  back." 

The  outward  form  may  be  withdrawn.  But  then  all  the 
more  should  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  soul  appeal  to 
us.  The  countenance,  the  hand  so  softly  laid  in  ours,  the 
fitting  word  at  the  fitting  moment  so  gently  spoken  and  so 
gladly  heard,  the  presence  so  longed  for  even  when  taken 
from  us  for.a  single  day,  bringiag  in  its  return  to  us  such  a 
sense  of  joy,  and  felt  as  a  rich  and  gracious  possession  even 
in  silence  and  darkness,  may.  no  longer  come  to  us  through 
sight  or  sound  or  touch.  But  that  which  made  them  dear  to 
us,  the  soul  which  inspired  them,  the  love,  the  thoughtful 
tenderness  which  breathed  through  them,  may  live  on  still  in 
our  hearts,  as  they  live  on  in  the  fullness  of  God's  love. 

Through  our  continued  love  and  fidelity  to  those  who  have 
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been  our  dearest  friends  and  benefactors,  and  who  now  make 
a  part  of  the  great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  we 
may  keep  alive  our  sense  of  nearness  to  them  and  their  influ- 
ence over  us.  They  may  compass  us  about  as  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  with  their  loving  presence.  They  may  act  upon 
us  by  our  remembrance  of  what  they  were,  and  still  more  as 
an  unseen  influence,  binding  themselves  to  us  through  affec- 
tions more  and  more  delicate  and  unselfish,  cherishing  within 
us  a  faith  which  more  and  more  securely  reaches  through  our 
earthly  surroundings,  and  reveals  to  our  inmost  thought  the 
power  and  presence  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom. 

Thus  we  may  hold  in  loving  remembrance  "the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,"  the  great  company  of  those  who, 
with  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  "have  kept  the  com- 
mandments of  God  and  the  faith  of  Jesus."  When  the  true 
and  faithful  die,  when  the  patriot  and  martyr,  the  devout  and 
holy  man  or  wpman,  they  who  by  the  loveliness  and  fidelity 
of  their  lives  have  made  religion  beautiful  and  the  cause  of 
Christ  dear  to  the  hearts  of  men, — when  they  die,  we  should 
not  look  to  them  merely  in  the  history  of  the  past :  we  should 
also  recognize  them  among  the  vital  forces  of  the  present 
hour.  They  live  on  in  their  example.  They  live  on  in  the 
increased  momentum  which  has  been  given  by  them  to  the 
cause  which  they  delighted  to  help.  They  live  on  also  in 
their  own  diviner  sphere,  not  withdrawing  their  sympathies 
from  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  work  which  was  once 
so  dear  to  them. 

This  is  the  lesson  taught  by  Jesus.  "  Yet  a  little  while, 
and  the  world  seeth  me  no  more ;  but  ye  see  me;  because  I 
live  ye  shall  live  also.  At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you."  "  Wherever  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them."  This  living,  invisible  power  which  resides 
in  him  as  the  head  of  his  church  on  earth  and  in  heaven  is 
not  confined  to  him.  They  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  him, 
and  who  now  live  and  rejoice  in  him,  are  members  also, 
living  members,  of  that  great  spiritual  community  which 
reaches  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  embraces  within 
its  hallowed  influence  all  loving  and  faithful  souls. 
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If  our  spiritual  senses  are  alive,  if  we  keep  the  eyes  of 
our  souls  open  heavenward,  we  may  all  of  us  go  forth  com- 
passed about  with  a  cloud  of  heavenly  witnesses.  Not  alone 
those  who  visibly  attach  themselves  to  us  are  our  compan- 
ions as  we  walk  through  scenes  familiar  to  us  for  many 
years.  Those  whom  we  used  to  meet  long  ago  join  them- 
selves to  us,  visit  with  us  the  old  homesteads,  and  throw  a 
more  hallowed  significance  over  all  that  we  see.  When  we 
enter  these  homes  we  see  there  not  alone  those  who  receive 
us  with  audible  words  of  welcome,  but  others,  who  are  en- 
dowed now  with  finer  perceptions,  whose  features  glow  with 
a  more  heavenly  grace  and  a  more  divine  expression  of  ten- 
derness and  peace.  Aged  forms,  freed  now  from  the  infirmi- 
ties which  pressed  so  heavily  upon  them,  rise  to  greet  us  with 
a  dignity  and  charm  which  tell  more  of  the  love  of  heaven 
than  of  the  solicitude  and  cares  of  earth.  The  ypung  and 
fjair,  freed  from  every  touch  of  earthly  grossness  or  weak- 
ness, smile  upon  us  with  the  sympathy  and  tenderness  of 
ministering  spirits.  Those  who  once  drew  us  towards  them 
with  so  rich  a  promise  of  manly  virtues  and  manly  deeds, 
and  who  left  us  with  so  keen  a  sense  of  loss  and  weari- 
ness, —  our  lives  so  poor  and  lonely  without  them,  —  return 
to  us  now  with  a  more  winning  attractiveness,  their  features 
illuminated  and  gladdened  by  the  light  and  the  love  of  heav- 
en. And  little  ones,  such  as  Jesus  declared  to  be  the  fittest 
emblems  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  when  he  took  them  into 
his  arms  and  laid  his  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them,  — 
do  not  they  also  thrive  and  grow  in  all  heavenly  graces  and 
affections,  and  live  on  in  our  hearts,  not  as  dead  and  buried, 
but  as  God*s  children  now  who  shall  never  die  ? 

If  then  "  we  direct  the  open  eyes  of  our  soul  to  that 
height "  where  Christ  dwells,  if  we  keep  our  natures  alive 
on  the  spiritual  as  we  do  on  the  material  side  of  our  being, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  compassed  about  with  a  cloud  of 
heavenly  witnesses.  We  shall  not  be  separated  from  them 
by  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  or  by  heights  of  joy  and  glory 
inaccessible  to  us.  With  all  our  infirmities  and  shortcom- 
ings we  shall  be  allowed  still  to  turn  to  them,  to  cherish  the 
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thought  of  them  in  our  hearts,  and  to  feel  that  while  we  are 
filled  with  love  and  reverence  towards  them  they  may  be  as 
ministering  angels  and  messengers  of  God's  love  to  us. 

"SERVICES  IN  MEMORY  OF  REV.  EZRA  STILES  GAN- 
NETT, D.D.,  LATE  PASTOR  OF  THE  ARLINGTON- 
STREET   CHURCH." 

The  beautifully  printed  phamphlet,  of  which  this  is  the 
title,  came  to  us  after  our  article  on  Dr.  Gannett  was  in  type. 
Had  it  not  been  so  we  should  have  supplemented  our  re- 
marks, or  supplied  their  place  by  extracts  from  the  addresses 
which  are  here  published.  The  position  which  Dr.-  Gannett 
held  in  our  denomination  and  his  services  for  a  time  as  an  edi- 
tor of  this  Magazine,  in  addition  to  his  mind  and  character  and 
the  great  services  which  he  rendered  to  almost  every  impor- 
tant Christian  enterprise  among  us,  make  it  especially  fitting 
that  we  should  preserve  in  these  pages  some  memorial  of 
what  he  did  and  was. 

Rev.  Rufus  Ellis  in  his  address  at  the  funeral  said,  — 

"  The  days  which  were  strength  and  usefulness  have  been  many, 
the  threescore  and  ten  years  which  make  up  the  days  of  the  years  of 
our  pilgrimage.  May  I  say  that  I  take  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  he  who  has  been  snatched  from  us,  near  as  he  is  to  our 
hearts  in  this  hour,  cannot  stop  me  from  telling  what  a  sense  I  have 
'  had  from  my  boyhood  up, — from  the  days  when  I  swelled  the  crowd 
that  listened  so  eagerly  to  his  clear  expositions  of  Christian  doc- 
trine to  the  moment  when  I  heard  of  his  last  gospel  errand, — 
what  a  sense  I  have  had  of  the  abundance  of  his  work  in  Christ? 
It  is  pleasant  in  this  hour  to  speak  of  it ;  but  there  is  no  need,  cer- 
tainly not  in  this  city,  certainly  not  in  this  house  of  prayer.  I  said 
*  days  which  were  strength,*  and  yet  almost  so  far  as  my  remem- 
brance of  him  runs  back,  it  was  strength  of  the  spirit  rather  than 
of  the  flesh ;  it  was  outward  weakness  which  seemed  to  provoke 
him  to  labor,  when  the  strong  with  almost  one  consent  would  have 
made  excuse.  Which  of  you  has  not  heard  from  the  silent  street 
the  fall  of  the  two  staves  upon  the  sidewalk  in  the  evening  hour, 
signaling,  against  his  will,  the  way  of  our  dear  friend  to  some  one 
who  needed  sympathy  and  counsel  ?  I  think  it  must  have  rested 
him  to  work ;  at  least  I  have  tried  to  think  so  when  dividing  vaca- 
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tion-time  with  him :  it  was  so  hard  to  keep  him  away  for  a  few 
much-needed  weeks  of  relaxation  from  his  pulpit  and  his  people. 
Body,  soul,  and  spirit,  '  as  much  as  in  him  was,'  and  that  was  not  a 
little,  he  has  done  the  work  of  an  evangelist  in  this  city  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  in  word  and  in  act;  and  various  as  are  the  duties  of 
the  minister  of  the  CJospel,  who  ever  said  to  him,  *  This  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  and  not  have  left  the  other  undone  "  ?  who  ever  said 
to  him,  *  The  sermon  last  Sunday  was  earnest  and  able ;  but  dur- 
ing the  week  a  bereaved  parishioner  looked  for  you  in  vain '  ?  who 
ever  said,  *  We  were  glad  to  see  you  in  our  home,  but  we  missed  in 
the  discourse  from  the  pulpit  what  we  gained  in  the  parjor'?  His 
fidelity  was  a  proverb  and  an  axiom,  a  first  principle  from  which  we 
reasoned  when  we  discussed  the  mission  and  the  prospects  of  the 
preacher  and  the -pastor  in  our  day.  And  it  was  not  the  fidelity  of 
an  official  person,  but  of  the  man  in  Christ,  who  is  the  same  man 
in  the  pulpit,  in  the  study,  in  the  street,  in  the  social  gathering,  in 
his  household,  speaking  the  truth,  because  he  can  no  other.  .  .  .  And 
this  life-long  work  of  his  was  a  work  of  love  Conscientious  ser- 
vice, the  most  eminent,  could  never  have  called  forth  such  affection- 
ate loyalty  as  waited  upon  this  ministry.  .  .  .  And  so  I  say  they  have 
been  years  to  thank  God  for,  as  indeed  all  years  may  be,  though 
not  so  manifestly. 

"  We  are  here  because  for  this  world  they  are  ended.  And  I  am 
sure  that  those  who  loved  him  best  find  it  in  their  hearts  even  now 
to  rejoice  that  he  is  at  rest  in  the  Father's  bosom." 

"  We  are  on  our  way  to  an  open  grave.  We  may  not  linger  to 
speak  at  length,  and  as  one  would,  of  this  gifted  and  devoted  min- 
ister of  Christ.  We  may  not  attempt  to  gather  up  the  lessons  of 
his  life.  That  must  be  reserv  ed  for  other  days.  My  privilege  in 
this  hour  reaches  only  to  these  few  words.  May  they  help  to  make 
us  still  before  God,  as  one  who  takes  us  only  because  He  has  need 
of  us,  and  pleads  with  us  by  our  human  loves  to  embrace  and  hold 
fast  the  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to 
whom  be  glory  in. his  church  for  ever!  Amen." 

Dr.  Hedge,  in  his  sermon  entitled  "  The  Faithful  Servant," 
which  was  preached  in  Dr.  Gannett's  church,  Sept.  lO.  1871, 
thus  spoke  of  him  :  — 

"  An  immense  activity  occupied  his  days.  Here  was  a  mind  that 
knew  no  rest,  or  found  it  only  in  intensest  action,  as  the  earth 
reposes  in  ar.d  because  of  its  swift  career.     His  strictly  official  and 
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what  may  be  called  obligatory  labors,  arduous  enough  for  one  man's 
strength,  were  only  a  part  of  his  steady  employ,  and  were  even  ex- 
ceeded by  voluntary  and  self-imposed  tasks.  You  all  know,  but 
the  time  would  fail  me  to  speak,  of  the  many  enterprises,  —  philan- 
thropic,  reformatory,  ecclesiastical,  —  affecting  the  welfare  of  city, 
Church,  and  State,  to  which  he  bent  his  resolved  will,  and  set  his 
indefatigable  hand.  Suffice  it  to  mention,  among  others,  the  Benev- 
olent Fraternity  of  Churches,  having  for  its  object  the  systematic 
support  of  a  ministry  at  large,  which  owes  its  existence  mainly  to 
him  as  chairman  of  a  small  committee  appointed  by  a  meeting 
which  he  had  called  in  the  spring  of  1834,  to  organize  measures 
*  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  poor  of  this  city.' 
Of  this  organization,  which  I  venture  to  say  has  done  more  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  health  of  the  poor  and  unchurched  of  Boston 
than  any  other  institution  of  the  kind,  as  he  was  the  principal 
author,  so  he  has  been  for  the  nearly  forty  years  of  its  existence 
the  ever  watchful  guardian  and  the  main  support." 

"  Never  was  a  man  more  faithful  to  his  vision,  never  one  with 
whom  conviction  and  avowal,  conviction  and  action,  were  more  in- 
dissolubly  joined.  Not  a  man  of  commanding  imagination  or  exu- 
berant fancy,  and  without  the  charm  and  play  of  thought  which 
those  qualities  engender,  but  one  who  possessed  in  a  supereminent 
degree  the  faculties  proper  to  his  class,  the  executive  class  of 
minds :  a  clearness  of  perception,  a  precision  of  understanding,  a 
thoroughness  and  tenacity  of  mental  grasp,  a  vigor  and  alacrity, 
withal,  a  facility  of  representation  and  a  power  of  industry  in  which 
he  had  few  superiors  among  us,  and  which  in  early  youth  secured 
for  him  the  foremost  place  in  school  and  college.  He  was  unsur- 
passed by  any  of  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  power  of  saying  pre- 
cisely what  he  meant,  of  selting  forth  in  clear  and  cogent  speech 
what  he  saw  and  thought.  For  thought  and  feeling  with  him  were 
one :  he  thought  through  his  feelings,  and  he  felt  with  his  thought 
And  this  mutual  interpenetration  of  the  sentimental  and  intellec- 
tive in  him  constituted  the  charm  and  power  of  his  discourse.  Very 
eloquent  he  was,  as  all  who  heard  him  in  the  days  of  his  stren^h 
will  testify,  when  engaged  upon  a  topic  he  had  thoroughly  mastered, 
or  which  through  the  interest  he  felt  in  it  had  mastered  him.  And 
the  secret  of  his  eloquence  was  his  intensity.  He  surrendered  his 
soul,  his  entire  being,  to  the  theme  he  handled :  it  bore  him  irresist- 
ibly on  as  a  strong,  swift  river  bears  a  floating  thing  on  its  bosom; 
and  it  bore  his  hearers  with  him,  if  not  by  intellectual  assent  to  all 
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his  positions,  yet  in  uncontrollable  sympathy  with  the  torrent  sweep 
of  his  impetuous  soul.  He  was  greatest,  I  think,  in  extempore 
speech.  The  exactitude  of  his  perception,  the  perfect  precision  of 
his  thought,  and  the  marvelous  command  he  had  of  his  powers, 
their  prompt  obedience  to  his  will  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  gave 
him  a  mastery  and  success  in  that  kind  of  performance,  —  a  combi- 
nation of  fluency  and  force,  which  I  have  rarely  seen  equaled,  never 
surpassed." 

"  Devoted  as  he  was  to  the  special  and  denominational  interests 
of  the  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  he  belonged,  Dr.  Gannett  was 
by  no  means  neglectful  of  the  wider  interests  of  the  Church  univer- 
sal —  of  universal  Humanity.  He  sympathized  with  most  of  the 
social  reforms  of  the  day,  and  in  some  of  them  took  an  active  part. 
Particularly  dear  to  him  was  the  cause  of  international  peace.  A 
friend  and  admirer  of  the  late  Noah  Worcester,  he  followed  the 
steps  of  that  mild  evangelist,  uniting  with  his  parishioner  Mr.  Blan- 
chard,  with  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  with  Mr.  Ladd  of  Portsmouth,  and 
other  worthies  who  conspired  in  this  most  worthy  cause,  persuaded 
that  the  gospel  of  Christ  was  charged  with  the  mission  of  peace  to 
the  nations,  and  fondly  believing,  whether  rightly  or  not,  that  the 
course  of  history  must  bend  at  last  to  the  views  and  wishes  of 
Christian  men. 

"  A  deeper  interest,  and  one  more  urgent  in  its  claims,  as  dealing 
with  a  nearer  and  more  pressing  evil,  appealed  to  him  in  the  cause 
of  Temperance.  In  this  so  needful  reform,  from  its  first  initiation 
among  us,  he  engaged  with  characteristic  zeal  and  untiring  effort. 
Profoundly  impressed  with  the  evils  attending  the  prevalent  indul- 
gence in  intoxicating  draughts,  feeling  in  his  Christ-like  heart  all 
the  burden  of  the  woes  and  crimes  which  flow  from  that  fatal 
source,  he  was  willing  to  co-operate  with  any  of  his  fellow-citizens 
in  any  measures  that  promised  suppression,  or  even  mitigation,  of 
this  wide-spread,  body  and  soul  destroying  vice.  The  resolutions 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Temperance  Society  of  this  city  on  occa- 
sion of  his  death  bear  witness  of  the  value  his  associates  in  that 
reform  attached  to  his  labors." 

"  Of  his  active  benevolence,  his  overflowing  kindness  of  heart, 
his  open-handed  charity  in  the  way  of  alms,  his  tender  sympathy 
with  all  suffering,  shown  in  ceaseless  offices  of  love,  I  would  like  to 
discourse,  and  could  give  you  abundant  proof;  but  my  limits  press^ 
and  you  are  waiting  to  hear  from  one  who  has  a  better  right  than  I 
to  speak  of  these  things.     I  content  myself  with  a  single  illustra- 
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tion.  Traveling  in  Europe  many  years  since,  he  chanced  upon  a 
fellow-countryman,  unknown  to  him  before,  journeyed  with  him  for 
one  or  two  days,  then  parted  from  him  in  some  continental  town, 
leaving  him  not  dangerously  ill,  but  too  indisposed  to  continue  his 
journey,  and  needing  longer  rest  At  the  end  of  the  second  day 
this  traveler,  from  whose  own  lips  I  had  the  story,  saw  to  his  great 
surprise  Mr.  Gannett  return,  having,  as  he  said,  retraced  his  steps 
some  hundreds  of  miles,  irresistibly  drawn  by  the  thought  that  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land  might  need  a  compatriot's  aid. 

"  To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words,  I  deem  this  our  friend  to  have 
been  a  most  faithful,  earnest,  loving,  just,  and  brave  man.  His 
nature  was  precisely  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made.  I  marked 
him  of  old  as  one  who,  in  times  of  persecution,  had  he  lived  in  the 
days  when  opinion  was  punishable  with  death,  would  have  braved 
the  fagot  or  the  rack  for  his  faith's  sake." 

"  His  mission  is  his  character  as  developed  in  his  life :  it  is  the 
influence  that  character  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  on  all 
who  came  within  his  sphere,  and  in  and  through  them,  by  a  law  of 
moral  solidarity,  on  others  and  countless  others  who  never  saw  his 
face  and  will  never  hear  his  name.  Who  can  compute  the  radia- 
tions of  a  righteous  soul,  or  guess  how  far  its  action  may  reach,  or 
what  latent  germs  of  goodness  in  distant  spheres  it  may  quicken 
into  life  ?  The  great  Giver  bestows  no  gift  so  precious  as  when  he 
sends  such  a  soul  to  dwell  and  work  among  us.  Then  he  plants  his 
own  seed  whose  lineage  never  dies,  but  abides  in  the  world,  a  power 
for  ever." 

Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln,  on  the  same  occasion,  said,  — 

"  He  found  his  law  of  life  in  his  own  affectionate  heart,  in  his 
own  generous  and  loving  nature,  purified  and  quickened  by  the 
Saviour's  spirit. 

"  He  loved  to  work  in  the  service  of  others.  He  became  at  once 
the  personal  friend  of  every  family  in  his  society.  His  acute  per- 
ceptions, his  ever-flowing  sympathy  and  the  sensitiveness  of  his  own 
nature,  enabled  him  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  trials,  and  to 
share  in  the  joys  and  hopes  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered. 
Hence  it  was  that  there  was  such  a  peculiar  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness in  his  manner,  such  a  peculiar  appropriateess  in  his  thoughts 
and  language  and  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  as  gave  you  the  assur- 
ance of  his  perfect  sincerity  and  deep  personal  interest  in  your  wel- 
fare, —  that  he  entered  your  homes  with  none  of  the  formal  utter- 
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ances  of  one  who  believed  himself  authorized  to  instruct  others, 
but  that  he  came  to  you  because  he  wished  to  encourage  and  to 
help  you,  by  bringing  before  your  minds  those  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  which  awaken  life  and  strength  and  hope  in  the  soul  of  the 
believer." 

"  But  in  his  home,  in  his  care  for  those  whom  God  had  committed 
to  his  immediate  protection,  you  beheld  the  full  beauty  of  his  char- 
acter. His  love  for  those  around  him  was  an  exhaustless  fountain. 
He  lived  in  them,  and  for  them.  He  was  ever  watchful  for  their 
virtue  and  their  happiness.  .Faithful  to  his  obligations  as  the  head 
of  a  Christian  household,  he  was  continually  devising  methods  to 
increase  their  comforts,  —  to  secure  for  them  some  new  satisfaction. 
He  shared  in  all  their  joys  and  hopes.  The  advance  of  age  had  no 
power  to  abate  the  strength  or  the  tenderness  of  his  affections.  His 
heart  was  always  young.  He  forgot  himself  in  his  effors  to  make 
others  happy." 

"  His  generosity  and  ready  sympathy  were  well  understood  by  the 
poor  and  desolate.  They  repaired  to  his  home  free  from  all  fear  of 
a  rude  repulse.  They  sought  his  counsel  and  his  assistance.  These 
he  willingly  bestowed.  He  would  leave  his  study,  when  by  so  doing 
he  must  protract  his  labors  beyond  the  midnight  hour  and  deny 
himself  the  rest  demanded  by  his  wearied  frame ;  and  listen  atten- 
tively to  a  long  narrative  of  repeated  plans  and  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, until  he  became  strongly  interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
sufferer  before  him.  He  gave  advice,  and  encouraged  the  hope  of 
more  substantial  assistance.  The  hopes  thus  awakened  were  never 
disappointed.  He  would  spend  days  in  endeavoring  to  find  occu- 
pation for  the  unemployed  ;  and,  when  he  could  do  for  them  noth- 
ing better,  he  gave  of  his  means  with  a  liberal  hand." 

Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  in  the  same  place,  Oct.  i,  1871,  said, — 

**  His  conscience  knew  no  rest,  made  no  truce  or  compromise, 
admitteji  no  exception  or  excuse ;  and  it  was  to  him  inspiration, 
genius,  power.  It  made  him  master  of  his  own  soul ;  it  gave  him  a 
kingly  presence  among  men,  and  the  unction  of  a  holy  priesthood 
before  his  God.  A  thorn,  sometimes,  in  the  flesh,  it  was  ever  a 
spur  to  the  heaven-seeking  spirit.  A  bondage,  often,  outward,  it 
gave  him  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  Children  of  God. 

"  This  is  the  type  of  character  in  which  the  disciple  draws  near- 
est to  his  Lord.  Other  gifts  and  graces  of  the  spirit  are  the  blos- 
soms :  this,  the  matured  fruit  of  Christian  piety.    In  yoi^r  pastor, 

ID 
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both  in  youth  and  in  age,  flowers  and  rich,  ripe  fruit  hung  together, 
as  they  do  in  the  sunny  South,  all  summer  and  all  winter  long. 
Let  us  thank  God  that  such  a  soul  and  such,  a  life  have  been  ours 
to  honor  and  to  love,  and  are  ours  still  and  ever  to  hold  in  fond 
and  precious  memory.  And  God  grant  that  the  event  which  has 
taken  him  from  our  sight  may  so  hallow  his  example  of  Christian 
excellence  for  our  imitation,  that  ours  too  may  be  that  life  of  loving 
duty,  in  which  he  that  liveth  shall  never  die." 

Dr.  Gannett  left  by  his  will  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Arlington-Street  Church,  •"  whose  kindness  to 
me,"  he  said,  "  has  known  no  limit  of  generosity."  In  regard 
to  this  bequest  the  Society  resolved,  "  That,  while  with  deep 
emotion  we  take  to  ourselves  to  be  long  remembered,  this  ex- 
pression of  his  undying  love  for  us,  we  decline  to  accept  the 
legacy,  .  .  .  preferring  that  it  should  be  added  to  the  moder- 
ate store  for  his  family,  which  his  unselfish  heart  and  hand, 
ever  open  to  the  needy,  permitted  him  to  accumulate  for 
them." 

The  society  further  voted  to  pay  to  Dr.  Gannett's  children 
his  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  which  he  had  de- 
clined to  receive  for  nearly  two  years,  and  also  to  tender  to 
them  "  the  amount  which  has  stood  for  several  years  to  his 
credit,  constituting  what  is  called  the  Gannett  fund."  This, 
we  believe,  was  a  sum  of  money  arising  from  an  addition  to 
Dr.  Gannett's  salary  which  he  declined  to  accept,  but  which 
the  society  nevertheless  raised  and  invested  as  a  fund  for 
him.  These  several  sums  his  children  declined  to  accept.  It 
is  very  pleasant  to  add  these  facts  to  the  record  of  the  good 
man's  life,  and  to  feel  that  his  generous  and  unselfish  spirit, 
through  his  family  and  his  people,  lives  on  in  the  hearts  that 
were  dearest  to  him. 

"TRIBUTE   TO   THE    MEMORY  OF   STEPHEN   VAN 

RENSSELAER    THAYER." 

We  have  entered  above  on  our  pages  our  brief  record  of  a 
faithful  life  whose  useful  and  valued  services  were  continued 
through  the  appointed  period  of  threescore  and  ten  years. 
The  pamphlet  before  us  commemorates  what  seems  like  the 
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untimely  passing  away  of  a  young  man  whose  robust  form 
and  generous,  affectionate,  and  manly  qualities  gave  to  his 
friends,  and  even  to  his  casual  acquaintances,  the  promise  of 
a  long-continued  and  widely-extended  influence  for  good. 
Among  the  honored  names  which  are  barely  mentioned  in 
our  rapid  sketch  of  Dr.  Gannett's  contemporaries  is  that  of 
•  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  D.D.,  of  Lancaster,  whose  wis- 
dom and  integrity  of  character,  extending,  showing  them- 
selves more  and  more,  through  many  years  of  faithful  service 
in  the  Christian  ministry,  had  given  him  unusual  weight  and 
authority,  not  only  among  his  own  people,  but  with  ministers 
and  people  throughout  the  whole  neighborhood.  His  grand- 
son, "born  Aug.  2,  1847,  died  Oct.  10,  1871,"  is  the  subject 
of  the  sermon,  entitled  "A  Good  Name,"  which  was  preached 
Oct.  22,  1 87 1,  in  Dr.  Thayer's  church,  by  his  successor, . Rev. 
George  M.  Bartol,  who  thus  affectionately  and  beautifully 
speaks  of  him  in  connection  with  those  who  had  gone  before 
him  :  — 

"  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  came  here  to  be  ordained 
as  your  minister.  I  brough^  to  the  home  which  was  opened  to 
receive  me,  as  freely  and  affectionately  as  if  it  had  always  been  my 
o^^n,  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  name,  and,  if 
God  pleased,  to  the  virtues  of  the  house ;  of  the  good  and  venera- 
ble man,  already  translated,  but  whose  praise  was  in  all  the  church- 
es, and  whose  influence  was  yet  quick  and  strong,  even  as  in  life,  — 
to  those  survivors  on  whose  ears  from  childhood's  memory  the  har- 
mony of  his  voice,  with  no^  equal,  yet  lingered,  as  it  still  lingers ;  of 
her  virtues,  too,  whose  spirit  had  not  then  entered  into  the  heavenly 
recompense  of  the  faithful,  who  carried  every  member  of  this  par- 
ish in  her  mind  and  in  her  heart,  who  looked  with  such  tender  love 
as  well  as  so  wisely  and  carefully  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and 
whose  children  forsaking  not  her  law,  it  was  "an  ornament  of  grace 
to  their  head,  and  chains,"  not  of  slavery,  but  "of  glory  about 
their  neck,"  and  who  arose,  as  they  rise  up  this  day,  and  we  with 
them,  to  call  her  blessed. 

"  Since  I  last  spoke  to  you  here,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  the 
messenger  to  that  house  of  the  end  of  the  earthly  life  of  which  I 
announced  the  advent.  I  have  also  stood  at  the  grave,  as  I  stood 
at  the  cradle,  with  a  keen  sorrow  and  a  disappointed  hope,  a  sense 
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of  our  personal  loss,  —  for  this  good  name  was  part  of  ours,  —  yet 
grateful  for  so  much  fruit  from  the  early  promise ;  grateful  that  the 
holy  tradition  of  such  an  ancestry  should  have  reached  and  been 
so  fulfilled  in  its  posterity,  —  that  the  original  savor  had  flowed 
down  into  this  latest  offspring  in  our  own  day,  of  those  whose  seed 
it  is  declared  shall  be  blest." 

" Truly  our  young  friend  had  entered  into  the  possession  of 'a  , 
good  name,'  so  far  as  this  can  be  a  matter  of  inheritance,  and  of 
every  outward  good  which  men  are  apt  to  desire.  But  the  inherited 
name  and  position,  gifts  of  fortune,  physical  superiority,  whatever 
these  may  be  worth,  are  not  what  have  stirred  more  and  more,  from 
his  early  years,  our  growing  love  and  respect  for  him.  No :  but 
that  he  had  so  soon  learned  to  value  these  things  at  their  true  price, 
and  see  jfiem  at  their  real  value ;  that,  alluring  as  the  pride  and 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  life  must  have  been  to  him,  even  as  they 
afre  save  in  our  better  moments  to  us  all,  he  had  turned  away  his 
eyes  from  beholding  vanity,  and  that  he  preferred  the  'loving  favor' 
he  everywhere  won  from  old  and  young,  from  high  and  low,  to  'sil- 
ver and  gold.' 

"  He  must  have  felt  the  full  force  of  the  outward  temptation,  by 
how  many  in  such  a  situation  yielded  to,  to  become  an  idler  or  a 
mere  seeker  of  pleasure.  Yet  not  so  did  he  luxuriate  in  his  place, 
or  wanton  in  his  advantage.  Neither  did  he  boast  of  his  place,  nor 
view  his  commanding  position  with  self-complacency,  but  with  a 
grave  and  manly  solicitude.  The  modesty  with  which  he  sought  to 
do  kind  deeds,  and  so  many  where  these  would  be  unnoticed  and 
unknown,  except  by  the  persons  whom  his  generosity  blessed,  is 
assurance  that  he  meant  no  barter  of  his  benefits  for  popular  ap- 
plause, but  that  he  would  rather  *do  good  and  lend,*  hoping  for 
nothing  again,'  would  own  his  debt  to  humanity,  and  regarded  him- 
self not  as  an  original  proprietor,  but  as  the  steward  only  of  a  great 
trust,  principal  and  interest,  to  be  accounted  for." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam  says  of  him,  — 

"The  rich  and  tender  nature  of  this  young  man,  fostered  by 
the  well-known  influence  of  his  immediate  surroundings,  devel- 
oped itself  into  a  fine  generosity  of  heart  and  a  prompt  and  open- 
handed  charity.  There  were  some  who  wept  in  sorrow  over  his 
grave,  who  had  wept  before,  with  very  different  emotions,  in  sur- 
prised thankfulness  for  the  wealth  of  his  sympathies,  and  the  large- 
ness of  his  bounty.     He  took  delight  in  showing  kindness  and  ren- 
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dering  service  to  whomsoever  he  might,  preferring  —  such  was  the 
delicacy  of  his  nature  —  that  his  left  hand  should  not  know  what 
his  right  hand  did.  He  will  be  missed  by  some  who  have  never 
known  how  much  they  have  owed  to  his  secret  hand." 

Another  obituary  notice,  written  by  a  college  associate  and 
friend,  says,  — 

"The  noblest  and  the  truest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  him  is, 
that  those  who  admired  him  so  heartily  and  who  mourn  for  him  so 
deeply  never  knew  his  best  life.  His  generosity  was  too  real  and 
hi3  sympathy  too  sensitive  to  be  either  paraded  or  even  allowed  to 
be  known.  Not  one,  I  think,  of  all  the  classmates  who  recognized 
him  as  their  leader  throughout  their  college  course,  and  unani- 
mously chose  him  as  their  favorite  at  the  end  of  it,  ever  knew  how 
secretly  and  indirectly  his  charity  was  constantly  administered 
among  them.  Not  long  ago,  he  regularly  met  a  class  of  the  most 
outcast  children  in  an  obscure  mission  school.  It  was  only  after 
months  of  this  work,  which  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  do,  that 
even  his  immediate  family  discovered  where  his  Sunday  afternoons 
were  spent.  *  It  would  seem  so  foolish/  said  he,  *  for  me  to  be  set- 
ting up  to  be  good.' 

"The  life  that  was  seen  of  all  men  has  left,  indeed,  a  memory 
and  an  inspiration  which  make  death  no  withdrawal  of  his  influ- 
ence ;  but  what  is  lost,  and  what  is  left,  the  affliction  of  his  death 
and  the  inspiration  from  his  life,  grow  greater  for  those  mourners 
who  know  that  the  beautiful  life  that  shone  for  the  world  to  see  was 
only  the  reflection  of  a  more  spiritual  one ;  that  the  life  before  men 
which  won  him  so  many  friends  was  but  one  side  of  the  life  before 
God  which  has  won  him  heaven.  By  his  going  away,  the  Com- 
forter, the  Spirit  of  truth,  the  knowledge  of  the  real  and  full  beauty 
of  his  life,  has  come  to  us ;  and  it  will  stay." 

IMPROVED   DWELLING-HOUSES. 

There  are  few  things  in  the  way  of  external  advantages 
more  important  to  persons  of  limited  means  than  the  houses 
they  live  in.  The  value  of  a  good  home  is  to  be  estimated 
not  alone  by  its  material  benefits,  its  influence  on  the  health 
and  personal  comfort,  but  by  its  influence  on  the  mind  and 
character  of  its  inmates.  George  Peabody  showed  in  no  one 
of  his  benefactions  so  wise  a  spirit  of  benevolence  as  in  the 
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provision  he  made  for  supplying  comfortable  dwelling-houses 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  own  them.  Not  the  poor  alone, 
but  people  of  moderate  fortunes  in  our  large  cities  have 
suffered  from  the  want  of  healthful,  convenient  tenements  at 
prices  which  they  could  afford.  Mr.  Peabody's  large  dona- 
tion in  London  is  admirably  fitted  to  meet  this  want. 

Mr.  Abbot  Lawrence,  with  the  liberality  and  sagacity 
which  belonged  to  his  character,  left  a  legacy  in  his  will  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  similar  buildings  here  in  Boston,  and 
we  understand  that  the  enterprise  has  been  a  successful  one. 

A  similar  work  has  been  undertaken  here  by  a  young  lady 
whose  great  executive  ability  and  disinterested  efforts  for  the 
good  of  others  showed  themselves  in  what  was  done  for  our 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  near  the  close  of  the  war.  Though 
suffering  still  from  physical  prostration  caused  by  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  she  made  then,  about  a  year  ago  she  got 
up  a  building  association,  secured  a  charter  from  the  Legis- 
lature, and  when  it  was  fully  organized  her  sister  was  chosen 
treasurer,  and  mainly  through  her  influence  nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  at  a  low  rent  tenements  of  a  better  order 
than  can  now  be  procured  by  the  poor.  It  is  expected  that 
the  business  will  be  a  remunerative  one  to  the  contributors. 
But  one  of  the  laws  of  the  association  provides  that  not  more 
than  seven  per  cent,  shall  be  divided  among  the  stockholders, 
it  being  the  object  of  the  association  to  furnish  dwellings  at 
as  low  a  rate  and  with  as  many  conveniences  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable. 

Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  has,  for  some  years,  taken  a  great  inter- 
est in  a  movement  which  has  for  its  object  the  improvement 
in  this  respect  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  and 
other  persons  of  small  means.  He  has  sought  to  get  them 
out  from  the  confined  and  unwholesome  dens  in  which  too 
many  of  them  have  been  living  in  the  city.  His  plan  is  far- 
reaching  and  eminently  practical  in  its  details.  He  would 
build  up  villages  on  the  line  of  our  railroads  within  conven- 
ient distances  from  Boston,  so  that  men  whose  business  lies 
here  may  easily  go  daily  to  and  from  their  work.     In  order 
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to  encourage  them  in  such  an  enterprise  he  would  have  rail- 
roads furnish  free  passes  for  three  or  five  years  to.  the  heads 
of  families  who  will  put  up  and  occupy  houses  on  their  lines, 
the  railroads  being  reimbursed  by  the  increased  travel  brought 
to  them  by  the  other  members  of  the  household.  In  addition 
to  this,  Mr.  Quincy  wopld  organize  building  associations  of 
fifty  members  each,  to  purchase,  say,  forty  or  fifty  acres  of 
land  in  some  eligible  place,  and  build  there  a  village  with  the 
greater  cheapness  which  is  made  possible  by  the  associated 
action,  and  with  the  greater  conveniences  which  may  thus  be 
secured  to  the  community.  Each  person  is  to  contribute  to 
the  common  stock,  and  whatever  he  contributes  is  to  be 
passed  to  his  credit  in  paying  for  the  house  which  he  is.to 
occupy.  We  cannot  go  into  all  the  details.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  same  money  which  is  paid  for  a  narrow,  ill-venti- 
lated, uncomfortable  tenement  in  the  city  will  in  a  few  years 
pay,  principal  ar\d  interest,  for  a  neat,  airy,  comfortable  home 
in  the  country.  Several  such  associations  have  been  formed  in 
Norfolk  county,  and  if  they  are  carefully  and  discreetly  man- 
aged, we  believe  that  they  will  have  a  great  success.  These 
villages  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  Boston  may  have  the 
advantages  of  compact  settlements  —  stores,  churches,  lec- 
tures, social  meetings  and  entertainments  —  without  the 
physical  discomforts  and  the  social  and  moral  evils  which 
pervade  our  great  cities. 

We  look  on  movements  in  this  direction  with  unmingled 
satisfaction.  For  we  have  viewed  with  alarm  the  rush  to 
our  crowded  cities.  If  means  can  only  be  provided  by  which 
they  may  have  their  homes  in  the  country,  so  as  to  combine 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  advantages  of  city  and  country 
life,  it  will  be  a  great  gain  to  the  morals  as  Well  as  to  the 
physical  comforts  of  a  very  large  and  important  portion  of 
our  population. 

THE  NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC   CATHEDRAL  IN  BOS- 
TON. 

Passing  the  new  Cathedral  the  other  evening,  we  saw  it 
lighted  up,  and  were  attracted  to  go  in  and  look  at  it.     Not- 
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withstanding  its  great  size  viewed  from  the  outside,  we  were 
surprised  at  its  grandeur  when  we  entered  it.  Its  propor- 
tions are  at  once  light  and  majestic,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  whether  it  is  more  graceful  or  grand.  The  interior  is  as 
yet  bare,  but  its  greatness  needs  no  ornament  to  make  it 
impressive. 

It  takes  but  little  conversation  with  our  Roman-Catholic 
neighbors  to  feel  what  a  soul  this  temple  has,  to  feel  the 
spirit  which  has  shaped  it  and  breathed  existence  into  it. 
Whatever  it  may  be  elsewhere,  the  Roman  faith  among  us  is 
ardent,  eager,  and  aggressive.  This  great  Cathedral  which 
has  risen  so  rapidly  from  the  ground  is  a  new  proof,  where 
little  proof  was  needed,  of  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
among  us,  and  talking  with  them  impresses  one  still  more 
vividly  with  the  reality  and  depth  of  their  faith.  We  who 
hold  this  faith,  so  far  as  it  is  distinctively  Roman,  to  be 
false,  and  who  recognize  in  ourselves  and  multitudes  of 
others  a  faith  as  real  and  deep  directly  at  variance  with  it, 
cannot  but  feel  apprehensive  of  a  possible  conflict  as  terrible 
as  the  variance  is  deep-rooted.  The  maxim  that  tolerance 
in  matters  of  faith  can  prevent  conflict  applies  only  when 
the  faith  is  in  its  embryo  state.  Once  let  it  be  fairly  born, 
and  it  begins  to  act  after  its  nature.  Every  real  religious 
faith  affects  the  whole  of  human  life,  shapes  human  charac- 
ter and  all  the  institutions  growing  out  of  it,  after  its  own 
pattern.  That  is  the  inevitable  course  of  every  faith,  power- 
ful in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  faith.  Therefore  where 
a  conflict  of  faith  exists,  we  find  it  confronting  us,  more  and 
more  in  proportion  as  the  variance  is  deep,  at  every  step,  in 
every  department  of  life,  in  our  personal,  social,  political,  and 
intellectual,  as  well  as  in  our  religious  life.  The  Roman  faith 
is  beginning  thus  to  confront  us.  It  is  preached  privately 
and  publicly,  with  a  zeal  well  fitted  to  steal  away  unstayed 
hearts.  It  is  modifying  our  institutions,  and  it  seeks  to  over- 
rule them.  The  public  mind  cannot  be  too  much  awakened 
upon  this  point,  and  bent  to  discover  and  apply  the  remedy. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  this,  that  we  are  dealing  with  human 
hearts.     There  is  no  final,  cure  but  to  convert  those  hearts. 
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We  must  indeed  guard  and  strictly  maintain  our  temporal 
rights,  but  we  can  only  overcome  our  opponents  by  convert- 
ing them.  Any  injustice  upon  our  part,  any  withholding  of 
their  rights,  or  encroachment  upon  them,  will  only  deepen 
the  breach,  and  add  a  just  grievance  and  sense  of  wrong 
to  their  hostility  of  faith.  Our  minds  are  moved  and  our 
convictions  modified  by  our  experience.  Our  Roman-Cath- 
olic fellow-citizens  are  acted  upon  in  like  manner.  What- 
ever they  may  say  to  the  contrary,  their  faith  is  modified  by 
their  experience.  They  understand  when  they  are  fairly 
treated.  Their  consciences  are  affected  by  the  moral  condi- 
tions around  them.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  incurably  fix- 
ing their  mistaken  faith  than  by  doing  them  injustice.  We 
trust  that  our  public  and  our  magistrates  will  meet  the  spe- 
cial cases  of  strife,  as  they  come  up,  with  even-handed  firm- 
ness. 

But  the  only  real  cure  of  the  difficulty  is  to  convert  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  give  them  a  truer  faith  than  they  have 
now;  and  that  is  the  lesson  the  Cathedral  teaches  us,  to 
deepen  and  purify  our  own  faith,  and  to  preach  it,  that  its 
truth  may  conquer  the  Roman  error,  and  its  stronger  light 
pale  it.  There  is  one  thing  that  Rome  cannot  overcome, 
and  that  is  the  spirit  of  him  who  bows  to  God  alone,  who 
religiously  obeys  his  personal  vision  of  the  truth.  Against 
such  spirits,  the  Pope  and  the  whole  force  of  the  Roman 
Church  is  powerless,  and  they  are  the  antagonists  whom 
Rome  most  fears  ;  and  rightly,  for  in  the  far  future  the  vic- 
tory must  fall  to  them.  If  any  one  would  help  to  cure  this 
conflict,  let  him  meditate  more  deeply  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  learn  the  meaning  of  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God ;"  let  him  purely  seek  the  truth  of  God,  of  human 
history  and  human  nature,  and  gain  the  direct  and  personal 
vision  of  the  truth  and  strengthen  his  heart  with  it.  Thus 
will  he  best  help  the  cause  which  he  would  serve.  He  who 
can  say  with  a  single  heart,  •*  Here  I  stand,  I  cannot  other- 
wise. God  help  me.  Amen!"  is  the  one  enemy  against 
whom  the  Roman  error  cannot  stand.     Such  as  he  it  is  who 

alone  can  end  the  conflict,  and  bring  pure  peace,     f.  t.  w. 
II 
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BY   E.   H.   SEARS. 

BIOGRAPHY    OF   SATAN. 

Rev.  Thaddeus  McRae,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Macveytown,  Pa.,  has  written  the  life  of  the  distinguished  person 
generally  called  Satan,  or  the  Devil.  He  thinks  there  had  been  a 
gap  in  the  literature  of  the  world  pertaining  to  his  Satanic  High- 
ness, and  in  a  small  volume  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
pages  he  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  deficiency.  He  tells  us  of 
the  origin,  the  works,  and  the  final  doom  of  Satan.  He  was  once 
an  angel  of  light,  a  very  "  tall  angel ; "  he  sinned,  and  was  cast 
down  immediately  to  hell,  —  a  locale  called  Tartarus,  —  which  Mr. 
McRae  does  not  know  the  boundaries  of,  but  thinks  it  a  very  dark 
place,  and  may  possibly  be  somewhere  on  the  outskirts  of  our  side- 
real system.  Satan  did  not  wage  any  such  battle  in  heaven  as  Mil- 
ton sings  about.  That  is  very  good  poetry,  perhaps,  but  very  poor 
theology.  He  was  cast  down  immediately.  He  must  have  been 
more  than  nine  days  in  falling  to  reach  the  spot  which  Mr.  McRae 
hypothetically  assigns  to  him.  He  does  not  appear  on  the  earth 
again  in  bodily  form.  He  is  a  spirit,  and  spirits  do  not  have  bod- 
ies. How  Satan  can  inhabit  a  locality  in  space  without  a  body 
puzzles  us.  He  does,  however,  and  invades  this  world  of  ours  in 
various  forms.  Demoniacs,  Spiritualism,  temptations  to  evil,  come 
from  him.  It  will  occur  to  the  reader,  of  course,  to  ask  Mr.  McRae 
where  he  gets  his  information.  Having  disparaged  the  authority  of 
Milton,  where  does  this  knowledge  come  from  ?  Mainly  from  two 
passages  in  Scripture,  —  one  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  so 
called,  and  the  other  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  He  cites  these  books 
as  if  there  were  no  doubt  of  their  Apostolic  authority ;  when,  in 
fact,  modern  criticism  has  shown  beyond  all  reasonable  question 
that  they  are  not  the  works  either  of  Peter  or  Jude,  and  belong  to 
the  list  of  Apocryphal  books,  like  the  Book  of  Enoch,  whence  all 
this  mythology  about  the  fallen  angels  was  derived.  The  Book  of 
Enoch  was  written  a  century,  perhaps,  before  Christ,  tells  all  about 
these  fallen  angels,  and  gives  a  long  list  of  names  of  distinguished 
ones.  This  book  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  of  Christ's  day  as  of 
considerable  authority,  was  regarded  as  canonical  by  some  of  the 
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Christian  Fathers,  and  even  bound  up  in  the  New-Testament  canon. 
Peter  and  Jude,  or  rather  the  writers  who  personate  them,  evidently 
got  their  knowledge  from  this  Book  of  Enoch.  Such  is  the  slender 
foundation  for  the  amazing  and  widely  expanding  superstructure 
which  both  poets  and  theologians  have  raised  upon  it. 

We  have  no  question  ourselves  about  the  personality  of  the 
Devil.  Personal  devils  have  trod  the  earth  for  centuries.  The 
essence  of  deviltry  consists  in  the  inversion  of  the  human  powers : 
turning  them  against  God,  against  society,  and  against  humanity. 
The  world  abounds  in  them  ;  and  they  leave  this  world  every  day 
by  simply  dropping  their  physical  coverings.  Unless,  therefore, 
there  is  some  magic  in  dying  to  turn  sinners  into  saints,  personal 
devils  must  exist  in  both  worlds,  the  natural  and  spiritual ;  and 
that  some  are  "  taller  "  than  others  in  that  world,  and  at  the  head 
of  infernal  affairs,  is  very  probable  ;  for  so  it  is  in  this  world.  It 
does  not  require  any  apocryphal  writing  to  write  the  history  of  any 
of  these  Satanic  hierarchs,  and  a  much  larger  volume  than  this  of 
Mr.  McRae's  would  be  necessary  to  detail  all  the  works  of  one  of 
the  more  distinguished  of  these  infernals. 

FALLING  FROM    GRACE. 

If  angels  fell  from  heaven  who  had  less  temptation  than  we,  how 
can  there  be  any  impassable  boundary  between  heaven  and  hell  ? 
Why  may  not  saints  fall  from  grace  there  as  well  as  here  ?  And 
why  may  there  not  be  a  continual  coming  and  going  between  the 
upper  and  lower  abodes  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
McRae  about  fallen  angels  takes  away  the  support  of  the  received 
theology,  and  followed  into  all  its  logical  consequences  would  be 
disastrous.  We  are  accustomed  to  console  ourselves  in  the  hope 
that  there  is  rest  and  security  somewhere  above  us  in  the  heavens, 
where  trial  and  temptation  have  done  their  work,  and  the  fruits  of 
victory  are  fairly  gained.  But,  if  one-third  of  the  angels  of  heaven, 
or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  have  sinned,  and  been  cast 
down  to  hell,  how  can  we  hope  that  we,  if  even  we  get  to  heaven, 
shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  like  disaster  ? 

"THE  SOUTHERN   WORKMAN." 

At  Hampton,  Va.,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware, 
there  is  a  normal  school  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers  for 
the  South,  under  the  energetic  management  of  Gen.  S.  C.  Arm- 
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Strong.  It  is  already  under  successful  operation,  and  probably  will 
be  an  agency  more  effectual  in  the  end  for  the  suppression  of  Ku- 
Klux  outrages  than  bayonets  and  martial  law.  Gen.  Armstrong 
now  proposes  to  issue  a  monthly  four-page  newspaper,  well  illus- 
trated, designed  for  circulation  among  the  colored  population  who 
are  beginning  to  read.  It  will  go  also  among  those  who  have  not 
learned  to  read  at  all,  seeking  entrance  to  the  minds  of  these  pec- 
pie  by  means  of  pictures,  and  thus  quickening  the  germs  of  intelli- 
gence where  books  and  newspapers  would  otherwise  be  of  no  avail. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts. 
It  is  an  enterprise  of  exceeding  interest.  The  first  number  is  to  be 
issued  about  Christmas  time.  It  would  be  worth  a  good  deal  to 
see  the  Uncle  Toms  pouring  over  it,  and  studying  the  pictures,  and 
the  little  Toms  spelling  out  to  them  the  lessons  and  stories.  Gen. 
Armstrong  says  he  wants  ten  thousand  dollars  to  carry  the  enter- 
prize  through.  We  hope  he  will  get  it.  Associated  with  him  is 
Gen.  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  as  business  manager,  —  a  guarantee  for  the 
wise  execution  of  the  plan.  May  the  paper,  with  its  pictorial  illus- 
trations, have  wings  given  it  to  fly  to  all  the  cabins  in  the  South  as 
a  silent  teacher  of  good  things,  stimulating  the  African  mind  to 
read  and  learn.  We  have  put  the  ballot  into  the  hands  of  these 
people,  and  wo  will  betide  us  if  we  dd  not  put  intelligence  into 
their  brains  to  wield  the  ballot  aright.  Gen.  Marshall  says  in  his 
prospectus,  — 

"  We  hope  to  enter  the  cottage  or  cabin  as  a  welcome  guest,  with 
amusement  and  instruction  for  young  and  old  ;  to  satisfy,  in  an  effectual 
way,  the  universal  desire  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  ;  and  to 
connect  more  closely,  if  possible,  the  chords  of  sympathy  that  stretch 
from  heart  to  heart  all  over  this  land,  by  teaching  our  readers  the  lesson 
of  true  brotherhood,  and  making  bright  and  clear  the  relations  and  duties 
of  free  men." 

It  is  very  obvious  that  "  The  New- York  Evening  Post "  means 
somebody  in  the  following  satire  on  the  new  style  of  novels,  ser- 
mons, and  peotry :  — 

"THE   NEW-SCHOOL   IN    POETRY  AND    RELIGION. 

"  Take  for  your  hero  some  thoroughbred  scamp. 
Miner,  or  pilot,  or  jockey,  or  tramp, — 
Gambler  (of  course),  drunkard,  bully,  and  cheat. 
Facile  princeps^  in  way  of  deceit ; 
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So  fond  of  ladies  he's  given  to  bi^my, 
(Better,  perhaps,  if  you  make  it  polygamy),  — 
Pepper  his  talk  with  the  raciest  slang, 
Culled  from  the  haunts  of  his  rude,  vulgar  gang ; 
Seasoned  with  blasphemy  —  lard  him  with  curses  ; 
Serve  him  up  hot  in  your  *  dialect'  verses  — 
Properly  dished,  he'd  excite  a  sensation, 
And  tickle  the  taste  of  our.  delicate  nation. 

"  Old  Mother  English  has  twaddled  enough  : 
Give  us  a  language  that's  ready  and  tough  ! 
Who  cares,  just  now,  for  a  subject  Miltonian  ? 
Who  isn't  bored  by  a  style  Addisonian  ? 
Popular  heroes  must  wear  shabby  clothes  ! 
What  if  their  diction  is  cumbered  with  oaths  ? 
That's  but  a  feature  of  life  Occidental, 
Really,  at  heart,  they  are  pious  and  gentle. 
Think,  for  example,  how  solemn  and  rich  is 
The  sermon  we  gather  from  dear  "  Little  Breeches  ! " 
Isn't  it  charming,  —  that  sweet  baby-talk 
Of  the  urchin  who  *  chawed '  ere  he  fairly  could  walk  ? 

"Sure  'tis  no  wonder  bright  spirits  above 
Singled  him  out  for  their  errand  of  love  ! 
I  suppose  I'm  a  *fogy,'  —  not  up  to  the  age, — 
But  I  can't  help  recalling  an  earlier  stage*, 
When  a  real  inspiration  {divinus  afflatus) 
Could  be  printed  without  any  saving  hiatus  ; 
When  humor  was  decently  shrouded  in  rhyme, 
A.S  suited  the  primitive  ways  of  the  time. 
And  we  all  would  have  blushed  had  we  dreamed  of  the  rules 
Which  are  taught  us  to-day  in  our  *  dialect*  schools. 

"It  may  be  all  right,  though  I  find  it  all  wrong, 
This  queer  prostitution  of  talent  and  song. 
Perhaps,  in  our  market,  gold  sells  at  a  loss. 
And  the  public  will  pay  better  prices  for  dross,  — 
Well,  'twere  folly  to  row  'gainst  a  tide  that  has  turned, 
And  the  lesson  that's  set  us  has  got  to  be  learned ; 
But  I'll  make  one  more  desperate  pull  to  be  free 
Ere  I  swallow  the  brood  of  that  *  Heathen  Chinee.*  *' 

THE   ETERNITY   OF   EVIL. 

The  controversy  on  this  subject  in  the  New  Church  continues  in 
the  pages  of  "The  New-Church  Independent,"  —  by  the  way,  a 
very  able  montlily  published  at  Laporte,  Ind.     Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett 
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and  others  take  decidedly  affirmative  ground ;  Rev.  W.  M.  Femald 
and  others  decidedly  negative,  disputing  the  eternity  of  evil  as  not 
only  unreasonable,  but  un  Swedenborgian.  Even  if  Swedenborg 
himself  has  taught  it  verbally,  they  argue  against  it  from  the  pro- 
founder  principles  of  Swedenborg*s  system,  in  which  he  taught 
wiser  than  he  knew.  "Have  we  a  revelation  on  the  subject?" 
asks  Mr.  Barrett,  and  answers  his  own  question  by  saying  we  have, 
and  that  he  who  plants  himself  outside  of  it,  or  above  it,  stands  on 
precisely  the  same  ground  occupied  by  the  Rationalistic  or  Deistic 
school.  To  which  Mr.  Fernald  replies,  "  How  futile  to  affirm  that 
one  who  doubts  or  denies  the  common  interpretation  of  Sweden- 
borg, or  who  even  believes  that  he  was  mistaken  on  this  point,"  is 
upon  the  same  ground  with  Deists  and  Rationalists.  To  believe 
what  is  said  to  be  revealed,  whether  reasonable  or  unreasonablt,  on 
the  mere  ground  of  authority,  says  Mr.  Fernald,  —  quoting  Sweden- 
borg himself,  —  "  reasons  as  a  crab  walks :  his  sight  fbllowing  his 
tail." 

Is  it  very  likely  that  God  has  told  Swedenborg  or  any  angel  or 
any  created  being  whatever  what  is  going  to  be  through  all  eter- 
nity? If  he  has  not,  we  shall  not  see  this  question  settled  "by 
revelation." 

PICTURES    OF    CHRIST. 

With  our  conception  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  Jesus,  we  can- 
not look  with  satisfaction  or  patience  even  on  those  paintings  and 
engravings  designed  to  represent  his  person,  and  which  are  put  into 
so  many  picture-frames  and  so  many  "  Lives  of  Christ."  The  fea- 
tures of  some  of  them  are  feminine,  some  of  them  Jewish,  all  of 
them  the  feeble  conceptions  of  artists  who  ought  to  keep  their  poor 
ideals  out  of  sight.  The  "  Life  of  Christ "  just  published,  written 
by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  is  disfigured  by  five  of  these  disgraceful 
caricatures.  If  we  owned  one  of  the  books  we  should  think  its 
value  enhanced  by  cutting  them  out.  The  only  portraiture  which 
any  earnest  believer  can  regard  with  satisfaction  is  the  one  which 
dawns  upon  his  rising  faith ;  nor  will  that  satisfy  him  as  anything 
which  he  can  fix  and  frame ;  for  it  will  change  as  he  changes,  and 
as  the  Christ  of  consciousness  grows  into  the  image  and  likeness  of 
the  living  God.   • 

The  following  lines,  which  appeared  originally  in  "The  Golden 
Age,"  are  so  exquisitely  beautiful  that  they  ought  to  be  passed 
along :  — 
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"A  CHILD  OF  EARTH. 

*^  BY   LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON. 


"  I  wandered  long  beside  the  alien  waters, 

For  summer  suns  were  warm,  and  winds  were  dead ; 
Fields  fair  as  hope  were  stretching  on  before  me, 
Forbidden  paths  were  pleasant  to  my  tread. 

"  From  boughs  that  hung  between  me  and  the  heavens 
I  gathered  summer  fruitage  red  and  gold ; 
For  me  the  idle  singers  sang  of  pleasure  ; 
My  days  went  by  like  stories  that  are  told. 

"On  my  rose-tree  grew  roses  for  my  plucking. 
As  red  as  love,  or  pale  as  tender  pain  ; 
I  found  no  thorns  to  vex  me  in  my  garlands  ; 
Each  day  was  good,  and  nothing  bloomed  in  vain. 

"Sometimes  I  danced,  as  in  a  dream,  to  music. 
And  kept  quick  time  with  many  flying  feet. 
And  some  one  praised  me  in  the  music's  pauses. 
And  very  young  was  life,  and  love  was  sweet 

"  Now,  could  I  listen  to  the  low  voice  calling, — 
*  Come  hither,  leave  thy  music  and  thy  mirth '  ? 
How  could  I  stop  to  hear  of  far-off  heaven  ? 

I  lived,  and  loved,  and  was  a  child  of  earth. 

• 

"  Then  came  a  hand  and  took  away  my  treasure, 

Dimmed  my  fine  gold,  and  cut  my  rose-tree  down, 
Changed  my  dance  music  into  mournful  measures, 
Quenched  the  bright  day,  and  turned  my  green  fields  brown ; 

"Till,  walking  lonely  through  the  empty  places 
Where  love  and  I  no  more  kept  holiday, 
My  sad  eyes  growing  wonted  to  the  darkness, 
Beheld  a  ne^  light  shining  far  away. 

"  And  I  could  bear  my  hopes  should  lie  around  me 
Dead  like  my  flowers,  fallen  before  their  time, 
For  well  I  knew  some  tender  spring  would  raise  them 
To  brighter  blossoms  in  that  far-off  clime, 

'  J.. 
"  Where  shines  the  light  of  aa  unending  morning, 

Where  fair  things  bloom,  but  never  any  die. 
And  the  glad  rose  of  a  celestial  dawning 
Flushes  the  heavenly  heights  eternally."- 
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NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Wanderer  is  the  title  of  a  "colloquial  poem  "  by  William 
Ellery  Channing.  It  has  a  commendatory  preface  written  by  R. 
W.  E ,  —  initials  which  point  to  a  very  astute  and  competent  critic 
It  is  published,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  not  by  the  promptings 
of  the  author,  but  his  editor.  The  verses  are  photographs  of  na- 
ture, and  are  not  remarkable  for  their  melodious  flow,  but  are  vivid 
sketches  of  New-England  scenery,  tinged  with  the  author's  medita- 
tive moods.  R.  W.  E.  says  of  them  :  "  These  poems  are  genuinely 
original,  with  a  simplicity  of  plan  which  allows  the  writer  to  leave 
out  all  the  prose  of  artificial  transitions,  —  a  series  of  sketches  of 
natural  objects  such  as  abound  in  New  England,  inwreathed  by  the 
thoughts  they  suggest  to  the  contempative  pilgrim."  Publbhed  by 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

The  Invasion  of  France,  in  1814,  comprising  the  night  march  of 
the  Russian  army  past  Phalsbourg.  From  the  French  of  Ecker- 
man-Chatrain.     New  York ;  Scribner  &  Co. 

Eckerman-Chatrain  is  the  name  of  two  men  put  into  one.  They 
are  two  lawyers,  Emile  Eckerman  and  Alexander  Chatrain,  both 
from  the  province  of  Alsace,  both  Germans  by  extraction,  but 
French  in  thought  and  feeling.  They  are  unsuccessful  as  la>^7ers, 
but  successful  as  writers,  and  have  acquired  quite  a  popularity  in 
Paris.  Similarity  of  taste  and  genius  makes  their  minds  flow 
together,  and  the  present  work  is  a  historical  novel  of  the  period 
of  the  most  thrilling  events  of  French  history. 

Papers  for  Home  Reading.     By  Rev.. John  Hall,  D.D.     New 
York :  Dodd  &  Mead.     Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

We  have  looked  over  a  considerable  portion  of  this  book,  read- 
ing some  of  the  papers  with  care,  and  can  say  that  it  contains  val- 
uable lessons  in  Christian  living,  given  in  a  plain  and  lively  style, 
and  applicable  to  people  of  all  classes.  It  is  written  by  a  Calvin- 
istic  minister,  but  the  papers  abound  in  good  sense,  in  wise  sugges- 
tions, in  truthful  and  charitable  precepts,  and  confine  themselves 
almost  entirely  to  the  broad  precepts  of  Christian  truth  and  duty  in 
which  all  earnest  Christians  may  unite. 
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